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PEEFATORY   NOTE. 


rpHIRTY  years  ago,  in  1846,  I  ventured  to  publish  a  volume 
setting  forth  the  doctrine  of  Immortality  through  the  In- 
carnation, which  at  that  time  had  few  other  public  advocates  in 
this  country.  If  the  idea  had  been  original  it  would  have  been 
self-condemned.  It  was  but  a  revival  of  the  oft-repeated  and 
unsuccessful  protest  of  better  men.  For  example,  Dr.  Isaac 
Watts  himself,  the  flower  of  Nonconformist  orthodoxy,  had 
maintained,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  all  the  essential 
principles  of  that  work  in  his  book  on  The  Ruin  and  Recovery  of 
Mankind.  Speaking  of  the  sentence  of  Death  passed  upon  Adam 
he  says  (Question  xi.),  "  Who  can  say  whether  the  word  death 
might  not  be  fairly  construed  to  extend  to  the  utter  destruction 
of  the  life  of  the  soul  as  well  as  of  the  body  ?  For  man  hy  sin 
had  forfeited  all  that  God  had  given  hitn,  that  is  the  life  and 
existence  of  his  soul  as  well  as  of  his  body ;  and  why  might  not 
the  threatening  declare  the  right  that  even  a  God  of  goodness 
had  to  resume  all  back  again,  and  utterly  destroy  and  annihilate 
his  creatures  for  ever  ?  There  is  not  one  place  of  Scripture  that 
occurs  to  me,  where  the  word  death,  as  it  was  first  threatened 
in  the  law  of  innocency,  necessarily  signifies  a  certain  miserable 
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immortality  of  the  soqI^  either  to  Adam^  the  actual  simier^  or  to 
his  posterity.'*  And  again^  building  on  that  foundation,  he 
miantains  the  total  destruction  of  their  spirits,  in  the  death  of 
the  children  of  wicked  men,  all  over  the  world  (a  detail  in  which  I 
do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Watts)  ;  denying  the  natural  immortality 
of  their  souls.  '^  It  does  not  follow  that  the  Great  God  will 
punish  the  mere  imputed  guilt  of  Adam's  infant  posterity  in  so 
severe  a  manner  [as  to  consign  them  to  eternal  misery],  or  that 
he  will  continue  their  souls  in  being,  who^  whole  life  and  being 
is  forfeited  hy  AdarrCa  ein.^^  (Question  xvi.)  These  premisses 
carry  with  them  logically  all  the  critical  and  theological  conclu- 
sions which  have  been  deduced  from  them  by  us,  in  relation  to 
the  Christian  economy  ;  yet  the  whole  church  of  Christ  has 
continued  to  honour  Dr.  Watts  as  one  of  the  chief  singers  of  the 
orthodox  faith.  The  modem  reproduction  of  the  same  ideas  was 
nevertheless  assailed  on  aU  sides  as  heresy,  and  the  inevitable 
penalty  for  that  offence  in  England  has  ensued  in  ecclesiastical 
experiences  none  the  less  painful  because  cheerfully  endured  in 
humble  trust  of  the  Highest  Approval. 

Of  late  years,  however,  the  burden  of  evil  theological  repute 
has  been  somewhat  lightened  by  the  public  adhesion  to  the  same 
doctrine  9f  a  large  number  of  writers  of  several  churches,  whom 
none  could  charge  with  a  heretical  spirit  Dr.  Kothe,  in  his 
Dogmatics, — Professor  C.  F.  Hudson,  of  Cambridge,  U.  S.  A.,  in 
his  great  work  on  Debt  and  Grace  in  relation  to  a  future  lifcy — 
the  Bev.  Thomas  Davis,  vicar  of  Roundhay,  in  his  work.  Endless 
Suffering  not  the  doctrine  of  Scripture^ — Dr.  Mortimer,  late  rector 
of  the  City  of  London  School,  Dr.  Weymouth,  head  master  of 
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Mill  Hill  School,  and  Mr.  Maude,  editor  of  Out  Hope^  in  their 
learned  contributions  to  various  periodicals, — Mr.  Litton,  in  his 
book  on  Life  and  Death, — Professor  Barlow,  of  Dublin,  in  his 
treatise  on  Eternal  Deaihj — the  Rev.  J.  Denniston,  in  his  two 
books  on  The  Perishing  Saul,  and  The  Sacrifice  of  Christ, — Pre- 
bendary Constable,  in  his  admirable  volume  on  Future  Punish^ 
ment, — Dr.  E.  Pitavel,  in  his  Struggle  for  Eternal  Life, — Mr. 
Henry  Dunn,  in  his  Destiny  of  the  Human  Race, — the  Rev.  H. 
Warleigh,  rector  of  Ashchurch,  in  several  treatises  on  Extinction 
and  Immortaliiy,  of  great  vigour  and  lively  interest, — the  Editor 
of  the  Rainbow,  Mr.  Tinling,  Mr.  Wardlaw  Scott,  Dr.  Morris,  of 
Philadelphia,  Mr.  Hayward,  Mr.  Waylen,  Mr.  Laign,  General 
Goodwyn,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ker,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Stratford,  Dr. 
Parker,  Mr,  Jennings,  Mr.  Griffith,  and  many  others, — have 
treated  the  different  branches  of  the  subject  with  so  much  suc- 
cess that  at  length  the  belief  of  Conditional  Immortality  has 
obtained  a  qualified  toleration,  and  the  open  assent  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  preachers  of  the  Gospel  in  England 
and  America.  No  single  person,  however,  has,  under  God, 
contributed  to  this  result  so  much  as  the  Rev.  Samuel  Minton, 
M.A.  (late  of  Eaton  Chapel),  who,  by  his  works  on  The 
Glory  of  Christ  in  the  reconcUiaiion  of  all  things,  The  Way 
Everlasting,  and  The  Harmony  of  Scripture,  and  not  less  by  his 
singular  ability,  judgment,  temper,  and  self-sacrifice,  has  made 
the  idea  of  conditional  immortality  a  subject  of  general  interest 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world. 

The  volume  with  which,  after  so  many  years  of  additional 
thought  and  experience,  I  now  appear  before  the  public,  except- 
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ing  a  few  pages  revised  from  its  earlier  predecessor  and  later 
pamphlets^  is  entirely  new;  though  for  conyenience  in  fatare 
reference  bearing  the  old  title.  After  the  labours  of  so  many 
learned  writers  the  question  may  fairly  be  asked  whether  there 
was  room  for  another  discussion  ;  above  aU,  whether  there  was 
room  for  so  large  a  volume  treating  on  a  wide  range  of  topics 
in  which;  partly  through  want  of  space,  and  partly  through  lack 
of  ability,  few  of  the  subjects  could  be  exhaustively  handled. 
The  defence  is  simple,  and  I  hope  sufficient ;  firstly,  that  my 
early  ideas  have  somewhat  cleared  up  in  certain  directions  in  the 
course  of  subsequent  reflection  ;  and  next,  that  the  object  of  this 
book  is  to  exhibit  the  bearings  of  the  central  doctrine  of  Immor- 
tality on  the  present  state  of  Anthropology,  and  on  the  acknow- 
ledged truths  of  Bevelation,  rather  than  to  elaborate  any  one 
branch  of  the  argument.  No  one  hitherto  has  treated  the  ques- 
tion precisely  in  this  coherent  method  :  and  yet  conviction  often 
comes  when  men  can  be  persuaded  to  look  round  a  large  circle 
of  ideas,  while  doubt  remains  so  long  as  they  consider  only  a 
few  of  its  degrees.  The  reader,  therefore,  will  not  anticipate  a 
treatise  exclusively  or  chiefly  on  Future  Punishment,  but  rather 
a  discussion  of  the  Source  and  Conditions  of  human  Immortality; 
and  no  one  will  even  comprehend  the  scope  of  this  book  who 
regards  it  merely  as  an  argument  for  ^  Annihilation/ 

In  contemplating  the  reception  which  may  be  given  to  my 
labour,  I  know  that  no  one  who  questions  an  ancient  and 
established  belief,  supported  by  a  large  majority  of  learlied 
Christians,  has  either  right  or  reason  to  expect  contemporary 
praise.     For  his  mistakes  he  does  not  deserve  it,  and  his  demerits 
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therein  will  be  plentifally  rewarded.     For  the  truth  which  per- 
chance he  may  also  maintain  society  is  scarcely  prepared.     Sach 
an  enterprise^  therefore^  should  be  taken  in  hand  by  those  alone 
who,  feeling  what  Roger  Williams  called  ^  the  rocky  strength 
of  their  grounds/  are  satisfied,  for  the  present,  with  an  appeal  to 
the  Master  of  Truth  in  Heaven,  to  the  judgment  of  some  few 
careful  and  thorough  readers  on  earth,  and  to  the  better  opinion 
of  posterity.     This  is  indeed  an  appeal  which  is  made  by  every 
futile  dreamer,  but  it  has  been  also  made  by  all  who  have  laboured 
and  sufiered  effectually  for  forgotten  truths  in  times  gone  by. 
The  system  of  ideas  here  presented  has   yet  scarcely  passed 
through  the  stage  of  obstinate  British  misrepresentation.     When 
our  notice-writers  and  preachers  have  ended  their  declamations 
against  the  ^  miserable  doctrine  of  Annihilation,^  the  public  will 
begin  to  see  that  ^the  more  part'  have  mistaken  the  general 
question  altogether  ; — and  then  religious  students  will  probably 
gather  courage  to  proclaim — ^what  must  first  be  held  somewhat 
in  reserve.     Perhaps  all  lasting  and  beneficial  changes  of  belief 
are  brought  about  with  less  danger  to  the  fabric  of  faith  when 
thus  slowly  allowed  to  percolate  through  socieiy,  rather  than 
when  forced  indiscriminately  or  before  their  time  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  multitude. 

It  is  inevitable,  then,  I  regret  to  acknowledge,  that  even  in  a 
tolerant  age,  this  work,  if  regarded  at  all,  should  incur  at  present 
in  many  quarters  severe  reprehension.  Its  basis,  a  thorough 
belief  in  the  Divine  Authority  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  in- 
cluding faith  in  their  Doctrine  of  Evil  Spirits,  as  an  essential 
part  of  Christianity,  will  deeply  displease  some,  as  old-fashioned 
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and  uncritical.  It  will  also  incur  the  reproof  of  the  easy-going 
thinkers  in  all  churches,  by  whom  definite  persuasion^  founded 
on  painstaking  interpretation  of  Scripture,  is  declared  to  be  the 
certain  mark  of  a  narrow  and  shallow  capacity :  as  though  it 
were  quite  certain  that  the  subject  which  is  most  obscure  and 
beyond  our  reach,  in  a  Divine  Revelation,  would  be  the  very 
scope  of  Redemption  ;  or,  if  not  obscurci  then  unimportant ;  as 
though  anything  whatever  is  important,  if  not  to  know  the  re- 
vealed character  of  God,  the  true  end  of  the  Incarnation,  and  the 
real  nature  and  destiny  of  Man.  The  issue  of  this  argument,  the 
supposed  establishment  of  the  Evangelical  Theology  on  a  firmer 
foundation,  will  displease  perhaps  still  more,  since  this  form  of 
faith  is  just  now  much  out  of  fashion.  The  organs  of  opinion 
appointed  to  defend  systems  of  belief  already  established,  rather 
than  to  inquire  into  their  truth,  cannot  be  expected,  however 
generous  the  spirit  of  their  writers,  to  regard  favourably  a 
book  which  combines  ideas  gathered  from  so  many  schools  and 
churches.  Its  abandonment  of  the  doctrine  of  endless  misery  will 
be  denounced  as  dangerous  by  men  whose  disapproval  cannot  but 
occasion  regret;  while  its  earnest  inculcation  of  a  ^  wrath  to  come,| 
of  the  nature  of  positive  and  even  physical  infliction  from  the 
hand  of  Heaven,  will  be  regarded  as  intolerable  by  nearly  all 
parties  alike.  A  long  experience  has  made  known  the  price 
which  must  be  paid  for  so  much  individuality  of  faith,  and  so 
much  freedom  of  confession. 

Nevertheless,  although  this  book,  having  so  hard  and  unequal 
a  battle  to  fight,  may  be  found  too  sceptical  by  the  orthodox, 
and  by  far  too  orthodox  for  the  sceptical,  I  believe  that  its  main 
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argnment  (to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  those  secondary 
opinions  which  accompany  it)  will  gradually  win  the  adhesion 
of  a  large  and  growing  class,  who,  knowing  the  outlines  of 
present  scientific  doctrine,  and  likewise  the  history  of  theology, 
have  found  the  truth  to  lie  partly  in  what  is  termed  scepticism, 
and  partly  in  the  ancient  creeds  of  Christendom.  My  chief 
desire  is  that  these  pages  may  assist  the  Christian  belief  of  some 
whose  faith  is  a  half  doubt,  and  also  of  some  whose  doubts  have 
expelled  faith  altogether.  For  there  are  many  scientific  men 
who  have  concluded  too  hastily,  that  because  biology  reveals  no 
fatnre  state,  there  is  therefore  neither  ^  Judgment  to  come  '  nor 
^  Life  everlasting.'  I  meet  such  reasoners  here,  on  their  own 
ground,  with  ^  glad  tidings,'  and  proclaim  to  them  ^  Jesus  and 
THE  RBSURREcrriON.'  Unless  there  were  a  loftier  object  in  view 
than  a  negative  reform  of  the  doctrine  of  retribution,  my  life 
should  not  have  been  devoted  to  the  promulgation  of  these  prin- 
ciples. It  is  the  positive  truth  on  Christ's  Salvation,  now  more 
than  ever  endangered  in  Europe,  which  has  been  throughout  the 
main  concern ;  and  it  is  with  such  aims  that  I  now  respectfully 
submit  these  endeavours  to  the  judgment,  not  however  exclu- 
sively, of  the  theological  public. 

E.  W- 

Brathat  House, 

TufNZLL  Park,  London, 
September,  1875. 


NOTE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  comparatively  rapid  exhaastion  of  the  first  edition  has  not 
allowed  sufficient  time  for  careful  criticism  from  which  much 
advantage  could  be  derived  ;  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  profit 
by  the  suggestions  of  the  writers  who  have  already  briefly  noticed 
this  volume.  In  preparing  the  present  edition  I  have  been 
much  indebted  to  the  revising  accuracy  of  my  friend  and  fellow- 
worker,  Dr.  Emanuel  P^tavel  of  Geneva* 

Stpt.,  1876. 
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C!HAPTER  I. 

THE  ALTERNATIVES  OF  HUMAN  DESTINY, 
EXTINCTION   OR  IMMORTALITY, 

Til" AN,  who  has  scaled  the  heavens  by  the  ladder  of  his 
-^^^  astronomy,  and  by  the  study  of  the  rocks  divined  the 
history  of  the  globe,  finds  a  more  insoluble  problem  in  his  own 
nature  and  destiny.  Though  wearing  so  many  crowns,  as 
Earth-subduer,  Legislator,  Soldier,  Poet,  Philosopher,  and 
Saint,  this  Image  of  the  Infinite,  nevertheless,  scarcely  iarrives 
at  the  maturity  of  his  powers  ere  death  carries  him  away. 
He  perishes  like  the  moss  or  lichen  beneath  his  feet. 

Thoughtful  men  are  asking  on  every  side,  with  ever- 
deepening  intensity  of  passion,  What  is  this  mysterious 
doom  of  death  which  overshadows  all,  which  awaits  and 
engulfs  us  all? — Is  it  indeed  the  end  of  our  individual 
being?  Does  man,  the  *  myriad-minded/  when  he  expires 
dose  his  eyes  for  ever  on  these  heavens,  to  which  he  has 
gazed  up  so  steadfastly  and  so  wistfully  for  a  few  brief 
moments  in  the  midst  of  eternity  ?  Does  the  bubble  of  life 
then  burst,  and  resolve  itself,  as  half  Asia  imagines,  into  the 
Eternal  Substance;  as  the  water,  separated  in  the  floating 
flask  (so  Buddhists  speak),  when  the  flask  is  broken,  mingles 
with  the  ocean  ?  Or  does  the  thinking  individuality  sur- 
vive, for  a  little  while,  or  for  endless  ages?  Is  there,  as 
Christendom  affirms,  a  Spirit  in  every  man  which  defies  de- 
struction^  and  is  destined,  as  of  divine  original,  to  soar  aloft, 
the  immortal  companion  of  the  Necessary  Being  ? 


4  Extinction  or  Immortality. 

Apart  from  a  direct  communication  from  that  Being,  what 
can  we  positively  learn  on  these  questions?  Strange  that 
the  judgment  of  millions  should  be  compelled  to  hover  in 
uncertainty,  even  for  an  hour,  between  two  prospects  so 
different,  as  approaching  extinction,  and  the  promise  of  an 
endless  life, — drawn  by  turns  to  believe  in  each  by  strong 
contradictory  arguments.  It  is  a  difficulty  which  has  been 
felt  in  all  ages ;  for  men  have  always  been  divided,  as  now, 
into  two  parties — those  who  have  judged  that  our  portion  is 
in  this  world  only,  death  ending  all,  and  those  who  with 
varying  degrees  of  confidence  have  embraced  the  hope  of 
immortality. 

Whence  this  divided  judgment  of  mankind  ?  Plainly  it  has 
been  caused  by  our  double  relations,  to  the  mind  which  is 
below  and  to  that  which  is  above  us.  Beneath  us  is  a  world 
of  animals,  to  a  large  extent  intelligent  and  sensitive,  to  which 
we  are  allied  by  manifest  and  deep-seated  similarities  of 
structure.  This  world  of  animated  natures  is  for  ever  dying 
out  of  life,  affording  no  indication  whatever  that  in  a  single 
known  instance  the  vital  principle  survives  in  dissolution. 
Are  man's  relationships  with  these  neighbouring  organisms  so 
inseparable  as  to  involve  a  similar  destiny  ? 

But  whence  the  doubt  of  such  an  issue  ?  Its  existence 
seems  to  argue  some  superiority,  for  we  cannot  imagine  even 
the  highest  rank  of  the  animals  speculating  on  the  arguments 
for.  and  against  a  future  life.  Whence  this  grand  idea  of 
eternal  survival  ?  It  springs  from  man's  perception  of  the 
Divine.  In  addition  to  one  world  of  mind  and  will  beneath 
us,  seen  in  the  animal  races,  man,  looking  around  and  a1x>ve 
himself,  perceives  with  his  intellect  on  all  sides  clear  indica- 
tions of  a  Divine  Mind,  unseen,  but  pervading  nature,  a  Mind 
which  evidently  exists  in  independence  of  material  organisa- 
tion, and  endures  for  ever.  Is  man  the  closer  kindred  of  those 
transitory  organisms,  or  of  this  Intelligent  Power  that  lives 
through    eternity,   from   whom   he   has   manifestly   sprung? 
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There  is  a  confounding  balance  of  evidence  on  either  side  of 
these  appalling  alternatives. 

The  very  power  of  apprehending  God,  the  eternal  Author 
of  nature,  as  a  physical  Agent  and  moral  Governor,  of  rising 
in  the  strength  of  a  spiritual  faculty  to  conceive  of  the  Ever- 
lasting Cause,  argues  surely,  it  is  said,  some  real  and  deep 
relation  with  the  all-creating  Spirit.  This  longing  of  the 
purest  and  loftiest  souls  for  an  endless  life,  this  apprehension 
of  judgment  to  come,  suggested  by  the  conscience,  this  instinc- 
tive shock  and  sense  of  unfitness,  at  the  prospect  of  speedy 
extinction  in  the  perfection  of  our  powers,  surely  indicates 
9ormje  relation  with  the  permanent  forms  of  being,  even  with 
that  original  and  unchangeable  Essence.  But  is  this  a  relation 
absolute  and  permanent,  or  only  conditional  ?  Is  it  common 
and  essential  to  the  human  race,  or  does  it  depend  on  indi- 
vidual development?  If  a  part  of  man's  nature  is  thus 
eternal,  wherefore  death  ?  What  is  death  ?  What  faculties 
survive  the  stroke  ?  Why  is  a  future  union  with  God  made 
to  be  coincident  with  a  destruction  of  the  organism  which 
unites  us  with  the  physical  universe  ?  If  man  has  a  portion 
in  eternal  life,  why  should  apparent  death  be  the  doorway  into 
perpetual  being  ? 

From  age  to  age  we  ask  these  questions  with  earnestness 
of  the  heavenly  Power ;  who  nevertheless  regards  us  with  a 
silence  unbroken  from  century  to  century, — unless  what  is 
commonly  called  Revelation  be  the  answer  of  the  Eternal 
Seing  to  the  aspirations  of  man.  Apart  from  such  revelation 
nature  offers  no  thoroughly  satisfying  solution  to  our  doubts. 
The  thought  indeed  soars  to  the  heavens  during  our  lifetime, 
but  for  all  that  the  brain  returns  to  the  dust. 

The  relation  of  man  to  the  Deity  as  his  destined  coeval,  is, 
under  natural  conditions,  rather  a  sublime  speculation  than  an 
established  fact, — I  mean  this  relation  which  carries  with  it 
the  certain  prospect  of  abiding  for  ever  in  God.  For  it  may 
be  that  moral  disobedience,  or  a  persistent  choice  of  evil,  has 
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incarred  the  penalty  of  a  death  which  closes  the  gates  of 
eternal  life  on  the  offenders.  It  is  not  enough  to  prove  our 
immortality  that  we  can  meditate  upon  it  or  even  desire  it. 
Why,  it  may  still  be  asked,  if  we  are  to  live  for  ever,  is  the 
Infinite  Creator  Himself  so  regardless  as  we  die?  Whence 
this  dambness  of  the  Everlasting  Gaose  ?  Why,  if  immor- 
tality is  ours,  is  Nature  so  silent  as  to  our  destiny,— or  so 
threatening? 

For,  notwithstanding  these  loftier  thoughts,  the  progress  of 
exact  knowledge  in  the  physiological  department  brings  out 
into  ever  clearer  view  our  intimate  relations  with  that  organic 
world  which  seems  to  be  but  for  a  moment.  So  long  as  man 
was  studied  apart  from  the  system  of  living  natures  around 
him,  it  was  possible,  by  a  persistent  reviling  of  the  animals^ 
and  a  resolute  exaltation  of  humanity,  to  hold  almost  any 
magnificent  opinion  respecting  our  nature  and  destiny.  Theo- 
logians and  poets  had  it  all  their  own  way.  But  since  the 
scientific  survey  has  embraced  in  one  panorama  the  complex 
system  of  life  upon  the  globe,  it  has  been  impossible  to  found 
theories  under  natural  light  on  the  view  of  a  single  species ; 
or  to  establish  hypotheses  of  man's  exclusive  immortality  on 
physical  or  metaphysical  phenomena  which  are  found  to  cha- 
racterise all  living  things. 

Professor  Haeckel  assumes  that  the  old  argument  for  sur- 
vival has  been  completely  swept  away.  The  birth  and  the 
death  of  man  are  now  studied  in  connection  with  the  birth 
and  the  death  of  all  animated  natures,  and  the  result  hitherto 
has  not  been  generally  to  confirm  the  ancient  assumption 
respecting  the  infinity  of  the  prospects  of  any  part  of  man's 
constitution  under  the  law  of  its  creation. 

Setting  aside  (says  the  scientific  inquirer)  any  supposed 
revelation  from  God,  and  restricting  the  view  only  to  the 
world  of  animals  and  of  man,  what  do  we  really  hnxyw  respect- 
ing any  life  beyond  death ;  know  with  a  clearness  of  evidence 
which  deserves  to  be  called  science  ?    For  we  have  no  reason 
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to  be  governed  by  a  belief  in  that  life  except  as  it  is  proved 
to  exist  by  physical  or  moral  evidence.  What,  then,  are  the 
conclusions  which  are  reached  when  we  conscientiously  study 
under  cme  view  the  organic  world  of  which  man  forms  a  part  ? 

First  of  all,  the  animal  races  are  produced  by  a  generative 
process  of  which  every  step  is  wonderful,  but  in  which  there 
is  no  ascertainaUe  distinction  between  the  vital  and  organic 
elements  of  their  constitution.  In  each  creature  produced 
under  these  processes  there  is  a  living  germ  which  has  power 
to  build  up  the  organisation  with  all  its  members,  faculties^ 
and  mental  or  sensitive  capacities.  No  one  can  separate  even 
in  thought  the  life  from  the  organism  in  which  it  coheres. 
The  faculty  is  the  effect  of  the  development.  When  the 
organism  dissolves  the  life  dissolves  with  it. 

Mankind,  say  these  biologists,  is  produced  by  processes  not 
merely  analogous  but  identical  There  is  absolutely  no  differ- 
ence, as  an  ancient  philosopher  observed,  between  the  process 
through  which  is  bom  the  "  wild  ass's  colt,"  and  that  by  which 
man  is  brought  forth  upon  the  earth.  What  we  call  mind  in 
man  is  created  under  universal  laws  of  the  brain-producing 
energy  of  nature.  We  trace  up  sensation,  perception,  instinct, 
thought,  developed  in  constant  connection  with  nervous  and 
cerebral  systems,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  organisms. 
There  is  a  steady  progress  in  the  organisation,  but  in  all  cases 
alike  the  productive  process  is  one.  With  brain  and  ganglia 
there  is  mind,  without  them  none.  The  laws  which  govern  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  qualities  and  powers  are  the  same 
for  all.  If  a  common  mode  of  origination  may  furnish  any  in- 
dication of  destiny,  comparative  physiology  holds  out  no  hope 
of  survival  for  the  human  intelligence  in  that  death,  common 
to  animals  and  mankind,  which  seems  to  swallow  up  organism 
and  faculty  in  one  abyss  of  destruction. 

The  processes  of  development,  nutrition,  and  decay,  are 
identical  for  animals  and  for  mankind.  The  faculty,  whether 
of  body  or  brain,  gradually  developed,  as  gradually  wastes 
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awmr.  What  grounil  for  the  confident  assertion  of  a  perishable 
life  in  the  one  case,  of  a  deathless  being  in  the  other  ?  Rather 
b  it  not  evident  that  ail  through  the  lower  world  Mind  is  but 
coe  of  the  manifold  energies  of  life,  and  that  life,  whatever 
its  essence^  dissolves  with  the  organisation  ?  Science  knows 
iKHhing.  affirms  nothing  reRpecting  substance  or  essence.  It 
affirms  nothing  respecting  metaphysical  annihilation  of  the 
material  out  of  which  organisms  are  built  It  declares  simply 
that  Man  and  the  Animals  belong  to  one  system  of  life.  They 
arv  br^night  into  being  under  one  law.  And  there  is  no 
luaterial  or  jHisitive  evidence  of  the  concrete  survival  of  any 
|KUtivxu  of  tlie  one  series  of  oiganisms  more  than  of  the  other. 
Any  wtptvtAtiou  of  the  survival  of  the  vital  force  of  man  in 
d^^tti  must  then  l^e  founded  on  something  that  is  not  science. 
Wo  know  nothing  of  the  j)o«/-morfe»i  existence  of  the  thinking 
willing  ouorj^j'  of  man.  It  is  known  to  us  only  as  dependent 
lUi  tho  l^raiu  and  the  circulation,  developing  with  the  brain, 
not  \lovolopiug  if  the  brain  be  not  developed  (as  in  idiots), 
»ut)Vriu>;  disonlor  when  the  brain  is  injured,  lapsing  into 
iiiMiutv  whon  the  brain  is  inflamed,  decaying  when  the  brain 
d\H>»Y5^  sUH^piu^r  whon  tho  brain  sleeps,  and  seeming  to  die 
awav  whon  tho  brain  dies.  The  mind  obtains  all  her  know- 
UhI^»  \*r  outwaixl  things  and  all  enjoyment  of  them,  as  the 
MuumlvH  kV\  thivugh  norves,  and  ultimately  through  the  brain. 
\\\  olul\lhiHHl  tho  brain  is  sot\  and  tender,  and  the  mind  is 
tWblo  aiul  HiHUi  ovonlono.  In  health  the  mind  is  strong,  in 
Hiokuo^'*  it  KwH^*«  it*  onorgj-  and  grasp.  In  old  age,  when  the 
Ui^\u  w  **titr  Hud  dry.  tho  thinking  power  loses  its  pliability. 
U  mu^t  p»  on  in  tho  old  track.  A  blow  to  the  brain  is  a  blow 
|n^  iho  uiiud,  Moutnl  disease,  too,  is  hereditary,  as  every  other 
UkUIy  HtVootion.  Moutal  |H>culiarities  are  hereditary.  Each 
sv^uUl  »*  iuanitof*tlY  tho  oiuuplex  result  of  many  individualities 
^i^iMiuuttln^  tluwo  ptHHiUtuities  to  posterity.  Intellect  varies 
^^4  \m*Iy  with  tho  mass  but  with  the  texture  of  the  braiu. 
N^^^^  lUid  Mt  imulauts  directly  affect  the  mind.     If  the  mind 
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were  absolutely  material,  or  the  result  of  material  combina- 
tions, it  -could  not  be  more  completely  under  the  influence  of 
material  agencies.  Lastly,  all  the  positive  evidence  is  in  favour  of 
the  transmission  of  mind  or  thinking  power  and  will  in  genera- 
tion, along  with  the  other  elements  of  the  fabria  Where  and 
what  is  this  Soul  or  Spirit,  so  independent  of  the  organism 
as  to  be  created  by  a  separate  act  of  power,  so  self-contained 
as  to  survive  naturally  in  its  integrity  when  the  body  dies  ? 

If  it  be  replied,  that  it  is  inconceivably  appalling  that  thLs 
universe  should  be  a  thing  of  one  substance  only ;  that  think- 
ing power  should  be  the  last  and  highest  product  of  its  develop- 
ment ;  that  this  intellectual  Eye  should  open  for  a  moment  on 
nature  which  produced  it,  and  should  then  be  reingulfed  by 
the  dead  ruthless  force  which  had  given  it  birth ;  the  answer 
is  ready,  that  sentiment  must  vanish  before  fact;  and  that 
it  is  wholly  impossible  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  any 
longer  to  contemplate  the  human  species  apart  from  the 
immense  life-system  of  the  globe  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
origin  of  man  must  be  accounted  for  from  the  facts  of  nature, 
and  those  facts  all  point  to  a  probable  development  of  the 
human  race  from  pre-existent  forms  of  life.  The  last  idea  to 
b^  admitted  by  inductive  study  is  the  creation  of  species. 
Not  until  every  possible  change  producible  by  life  and  force 
has  been  exhausted  in  theory,  can  biology  allow  the  entrance 
of  the  hypothesis  of  direct  creation. 

Such  are  the  arguments  of  the  ever-strengthening  evolution 
theory ;  and  under  these  views  the  prospects  of  mankind  in 
futurity  are  restricted  to  the  horizon  which  contains  the 
animal  races ;  since  an  immortal  life  will  not  be  supposed  tP 
have  sprung  from  a  perishable  source. 

But  even  if  the  repeated  creation  of  species  be  admitted  as  a 
hypothesis,  it  is  argued  that  the  case  of  man  is  not  materially 
improved.  Here  are  nearly  a  million  of  species  on  the  earth. 
Man  at  the  head  of  them  appears,  in  his  barbarous  and  savage 
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state,  superior  to  them,  indeed,  but  not  so  superior  as  to 
suggest  either  to  himself  in  thai  state,  or  to  ns,  the  idea  of  a 
wholly  different  nature.  Why  should  999,999  species  of  living 
creatures  be  voted  mortal  and  perishable,  and  the  millionth 
declared  to  be  immortal  in  the  animating  principle,  just 
because  he  sometimes  wishes  to  maintain  a  continued  exist- 
ence ?  Perhaps  the  higher  animals  wish  it  too.  How  know 
we  that  the  thinking  principle  can  survive  the  breaking  up  of 
the  organisation  in  the  one  species,  when  it  is  dissipated  in 
the  cases  of  the  999,999  ?  All  that  goes  on  within  us,  and 
within  the  animals,  of  the  nature  of  sensation,  feeling,  thought, 
will,  is  a  product  of  the  organisation  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  and  therefore  must  be  believed  to  cease  wholly  when 
the  brain  organisation  breaks  up  in  death.  Since  the  pro- 
duction of  mental  and  voluntary  power  in  men  and  animals 
is  subject'  to  precisely  the  same  laws,  why  should  it  be  held 
that  the  dissolution  of  the  brain  is  attended  by  such  mar- 
vellously different  results  as  these, — in  the  case  of  all  other 
species  to  bring  the  individuality  to  an  end,  in  the  case  of 
man  to  set  free  the  animating  force  for  a  life  immortal  ? 

Besides,  under  either  theory  of  the  production  of  Man, 
whether  by  development,  or  by  creation  of  species,  humanity 
must  be  considered  only  as  the  highest  manifestation  of  the  life 
which  covers  the  globe  in  air,  water,  and  dry  land.  On  earth 
we  see  life  beginniug  in  the  form  of  a  simple  cell,  passing  by 
stages  which  are  quite  imperceptible  from  irritability  into 
sensation,  slowly  ascending  in  an  immense  succession  of 
grades  through  the  various  tribes  of  vegetables  and  animals, 
and  finally  culminating  in  Man,  who,  viewed  as  a  whole,  is 
much  more  marked  by  his  resemblance  in  constitution  and 
character  to  the  animak  than  by  his  differentia,  Man  being 
thus  zoologically  a  member  of  the  life-system  of  the  globe 
must  not  be  imagined  to  exist  under  a  special  destiny.  All 
life  on  earth  ends  in  death,  with  no  sign  whatever  cognisable 
by  science  of  the  survival  of  any  element  of  consciousness. — 
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Doubtless,  then,  Man's  life  exists  under  the  same  law,  and  is 
absorbed  and  swallowed  up  by  the  powers  of  destruction. 

It  may  be  rejoined,  however,  to  these  frightful  vaticinations, 
that  there  is  one  physical  consideration  which,  under  certain 
circumstances,  might  materially  modify  this  conclusion.  It  is 
that  Nature  itself  gives,  even  in  the  physical  sphere,  an  em- 
phatic warning  against  the  assumption  that  all  parts  of  an 
organisation,  which  are  produced  at  once,  always  perish 
together.  We  have  but  to  look  around  to  detect  the  weak- 
ness of  this  assumption.  Look,  it  may  be  said,  at  any  annual 
or  biennial  plant,  the  mignonette  or  hollyhock.  The  plant 
grows  up  from  a  seed  in  sun  and  rain,  and  produces  its  stems,  its 
leaves,  its  buds,  its  flowers.  In  the  flower  the  seed  is  pro- 
duced, each  seed  possessing  a  life  originating  in  the  life  of  the 
plant,  bvi  capable  of  an  independent  auririval.  The  autumn 
comes.  The  plant  dies  down.  Does  it  all  die,  though  all 
OTginating  in  a  single  organism?  No,  the  seed  survives, 
separates  itself  from  the  ruin,  and  is  ready  to  spring  up  a  new 
hollyhock  in  the  following  year.  Suppose  the  gardener  fails 
to  clear  away  the  ruin  of  the  old  plant.  Its  substance  dissolves 
and  melts  into  the  earth.  The  seed  then  drops  where  the 
plant  grew,  takes  root  and  shoots,  composed  in  part  of  the 
material  of  its  former  self, — a  veritable  survival  of  the  soul, 
and  resurrection  of  the  body. 

Throughout  nature  we  discern  this  law  of  survival  in 
operation.  Portions  of  organisms  survive  the  dissolution  of 
the  structure,  with  a  life  of  their  own.  Thus,  then,  may  it  not 
be  with  the  thinking  power  in  men,  or  in  animals,  in  one  or 
in  both  ?  The  '  soul '  may  be  produced  along  with  the  body, 
and  through  a  physical  process;  yet  notwithstanding  the 
dissolution  of  the  brain,  it  is  conceivable  that  it  might  survive 
in  dissolution. 

It  is  impossible  to  prove,  on  the  ground  of  purely  physical 
evidence,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  argument.  It  is 
obvious  that  insect  transformation  even  somewhat  aids  the 
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speculation.  Look  at  the  motb,  with  his  wondrous  wings. 
What  is  his  history  ?  He  is  the  '  soul '  of  a  caterpillar.  Here 
again  life-germs,  which  are  all*  born  together,  do  not  die 
together.  It  is  just  possible  that  there  may  be  in  animals,  or 
in  man,  a  life-force,  a  germ,  which,  though  produced  along 
with  the  bodily  oi^ganisation,  may  perhaps  survive  it. 

May  perhaps  survive  it.  This,  however,  is  not  science.  Yet 
this,  on  the  ground  of  physical  knowledge,  I  suspect  is  all  that 
can  be  affirmed  in  support  of  a  life  beyond. 

Summing  up  the  evidence  in  a  rough  preliminary  way,  we 
must  conclude  with  Haeckel,  in  his  History  of  Creation,  that 
tlio  results  of  scientific  inquiry  at  present  are  not  favourable 
to  faith  in  immortal  life  for  man,  as  the  outcome  of  the  con- 
stitution of  his  nature.  Among  our  contemporary  physical 
and  metaphysical  students,  the  direction  of  scientific  opinion 
is  strongly  towards  this  tremendous  conclusion  that  death 
onds  all, — a  conclusion  so  awful  in  itself,  and  so  disastrous  in 
its  moral  effects  among  the  people,  that  we  turn  to  examine 
afrosh  every  link  of  the  argument  on  which  it  depends.  The 
more  we  examine  them,  the  less  pleasing  is  the  prospect  that 
opens,  so  long  as  we  restrict  our  view  to  physical  phenomena 
alono.  The  darkness  thickens,  and  the  grand  old  auguries  of 
a  UHttaphysical  theology  do  not  avail  to  dispel  the  deepening 
({looiii.  The  outer  and  the  inner  worlds  seem  to  be  at  war  on 
thd  loftioMt  problems. 

Moantiine  some  of  our  native  sceptics  are  becoming  strangely 
tinainourod  of  the  doom  which  they  anticipate.  The  Fort- 
nil/htly  Iteview  in  1«73  gathered  courage  to  encounter  the 
lUrknoHN  of  non-entity  in  these  words:  'To  pluck  so  gracious 
K  llowor  of  hope  on  the  edge  of  the  sombre  echoless  gulf  of 
noMilfiKUCHK,  into  which  our  friend  has  slid  silently  down,  is 
n  imtiiriil  iinpulse  of  the  sensitive  soul,  numbing  remorse,  and 
ylvliitf  It  nj(mieht*H  relief  to  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  a  tender- 
IIMMM  that  liaM  been  robbed  of  its  object ;  yet  would  not  men 
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be  more  likely  to  have  a  deeper  love  for  those  about  them, 
and  a  keener  dread  of  filling  a  house  with  aching  hearts,  if 
they  courageously  realised  from  the  beginning  of  their  days 
that  we  have  none  of  this  perfect  companionable  bliss  to 
promise  ourselves  in  other  worlds — that  the  black  and  horrible 
grave  is  indeed  the  end  of  our  communion — and  that  we  know 
one  another  no  more  ? ' 

It  is  thus  that  Biology  reasons  on  the  nature  of  man, 
deducing  from  its  studies  a  conclusion  in  direct  contraveution 
to  those  large  hopes  of  survival  which  the  mind  gathers  from 
her  intellectual  being,  from  her  communion  with  nature,  from 
her  apprehension  of  judgment,  and  from  her  aspirations  after 
God.^ 


The  prevailing  speculations  on  the  animal  origin  of  man- 
kind in  no  degree  qualify  the  blackness  of  the  outlook.  If, 
yielding  to  the  spirit  of  revolt  against  the  hypothesis  of  inter- 
ferences and  creations,  science  presses  forward  her  conjectural 
principle  of  Continuity,  as  she  has  so  much  reason  to  do,  into 
the  department  of  life,  the  result  is  certain  to  be,  unless 
hindered  by  a  positive  revelation  contradicting  the  conclusion, 
to  infer  that  all  life  is  one,  and  that  as  species  are  now  varied 
under  differing  conditions,  so  they  have  been  themselves  pro- 
duced by  wider  differences  of  condition  in  the  past  duration 
of  the  world ;  until  at  length  Man  has  appeared  as  the  out- 
come of  the  life-evolution.  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  is  not  indeed 
proved ;  it  halts  on  one  leg  for  lack  of  positive  evidence.  But 
apart  from  Revelation,  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  carries,  at 
least  on  the  physical  side,  a  strong  appearance  of  probability. 
Its  whole  weight,  however,  such  as  it  is,  goes  into  the  scale  of 
despair.  If  humanity  be  but  a  fractional  link  of  the  general 
biological  series,  the  foundation  of  the  hope  of  a  special  destiny 
melts  away,  like  an  ice-island  in  the  sunbeams,  from  beneath 

*  See  Dr.  Alexander  Bain  on  Mind  and  Body^  1874. 
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our  feet  The  nature  which  has  been  evolved  by  a  gradual 
development  from  perishable  saurians  or  simians  possesses  no 
intrinsic  immortality.  Body  and  life  with  all  their  functions 
belong  to  the  'dust' — to  that  universe  of  material  forms 
which  pass  away  as  we  behold  them.^ 

It  is  in  the  midst  of  such  contradictory  arguments  as  these, 
the  reasoning-grounds  respectively  of  two  opposing  schools 
in  every  age,  that  the  Christian  Revelation  appears,  to  com« 
pose  the  disputes  of  Idealists  and  Materialists;  by  showing 
that  there  has  occurred  a  catastrophe  in  the  beginning  of 
man's  history,  that  his  yearnings  after  life  in  the  midst  of 
death  are  the  haunting  remembrances  of  a  ruined  greatness, 
that  he  was  originally  created  for  an  immortality  conditional 
on  obedience  to  God,  but  came  under  the  law  of  Death  by 
Sin, — and  that  it  is  the  object  of  Eternal  Love  in  Redemption 
to  'create  him  anew'  in  the  image  of  the  Everlasting,  by 
regeneration  of  nature  and  by  a  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  following  chapters  gradually  to 
unfold  the  argument  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  on  which 
these  conclusions  rest,  and  to  maintain  it  against  immemorial 
errors.  But  it  is  necessary  to  add  some  further  preliminary 
studies  in  order  to  ascertain  more  exactly  man's  place  in 
nature,  his  actual  condition,  and  the  relation  in  which  he 
stands  to  the  million  species  of  organisms  of  which  he  is  the 
short-lived  lord. 

^  Many  readers  will  recollect  the  pathetic  grace  witii  which  Mr.  Hawthorne  has 
described,  in  Transformation^  the  physical  and  moral  characteristics  of  tiie  Faun, 
supposed  by  the  ancients  to  represent  human  nature  in  its  earlier  relation  with 
the  animal  world. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

TBE  MIND    OF   ANIMALS  AS  REAL   AS   THE   MIND   OF 

MAN 

rpHE  study  of  comparative  psychology,  of  mind  and  sensi- 
-*-  bility  in  their  successive  grades  of  development  on  earth, 
has  been  hindered  by  that  traditional  theology  which  has 
arrested  the  steps  of  science  in  every  direction.  The  Bible 
has  been  held  up  as  the  standard  of  truth  on  all  subjects  of 
knowledge,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  even  the  most 
gratuitou^y  perverse  misinterpretations  of  its  statements  have 
served  with  equal  authority  as  effectual  obstacles  to  the  ex- 
amination of  nature.  For  two  thousand  years  after  its  dis- 
covery the  true  theory  of  the  Solar  System  was  hindered  from 
attaining  its  right  position  in  the  world  by  a  few  vague  quota- 
tions from  the  popular  and  poetic  language  of  psalmists  and 
prophets.  The  opening  of  Genesis,  understood  as  a  scientific 
cosmogony,  effectually  closed  '  the  infinite  book  of  secrets '  in 
the  geological  record  up  till  the  present  century.  The  notion 
of  a  universal  flood  and  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  tenth  chapter 
of  Qenesis  have  exerted,  under  like  treatment,  a  similarly 
restrictive  influence  upon  ethnology.  The  moral  nature  of  the 
Deity  Himself  has  been  concealed  behind  clouds  of  sacerdotal 
metaphysics.  What  wonder,  then,  if  the  natures  of  Man  and 
of  the  Animals  have  been  misconceived  through  the  doubly 
refracting  atmosphere  of  two  erroneous  but  correlated  theories 
respecting  their  place  in  the  creation  ?  In  this  case,  however, 
the  excuse  of  being  led  astray  by  the  primitive  documents  of 
the  Old  Testament  does  not  exist,  for  they  conform  in  a  re- 
markable manner  to  the  &cts  of  nature,  and  directly  contradict 
the  more  modem  psychology. 

There  is  no  theological  doctrine  more  firmly  established 
than  that  there  is  an  infinite  diff^^Tence  between  man  and  the 
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animals  in  the  essential  quality  of  their  inner  being,  and  in 
their  consequent  natural  duration.  Man,  says  the  Church,  has 
a  soul, — the  animals  have  no  souls.  Man  has  reason,  animals 
possess  '  instinct '  only.  Mind  is  peculiar  to  man.  The 
animals  have  no  moral  nature ;  they  have  no  understanding ; 
the  destinies  of  the  two  are  therefore  diverse.  The  animals 
perish  totally  in  death.  But  man  s  soul  is  spiritual,  is  of  the 
nature  of  God,  and  therefore  will  naturally  endure  for  ever. 
The  mind  of  man  is  indestructible.  Its  immortality  is  of  its 
essence.  It  must  live  as  long  as  its  Eternal  Maker.  Being  a 
simple  and  indivisible  substance,  the  soul  is  indissoluble  by 
any  natural  cause  acting  from  without;  and  being  once  in 
existence,  it  exists  for  ever.  Even  in  matter  nothing  is  an- 
nihilated. No  atom  perishes.  Forms  are  changed.  Organi- 
sations dissolve, — but  substance  remains.  Much  more  must 
spiritual  substance  endure  for  ever.  The  canon  of  the  Ever- 
lasting has  affixed  an  eternal  destiny  to  mind ;  and  the  moral 
quality  of  mail's  mind  implies  and  demands  eternal  retribution 
from  the  Eternal  Being  whom  it  pleases  or  offends. 

Throughout  Christendom  it  is  held  that  the  *  inner  man  ' 
is  a  natural  heir  of  immortality,  herein  being  distinguished 
from  the  beasts  that  perish,  and  this  principle  is  maintained 
as  a  postulate  of  the  religious  life,  co-ordinat-e  with  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Being  and  Moral  Goveniment  of  God.  It  is  held 
tliat  tlie  one  idea  suggests  and  implies  the  other.  Belief  in 
God  and  in  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  are  the  two  indispen- 
sable bases  of  religion.  The  soul  which  can  meditate  and  long 
for  the  Eternal  must  be  itself  eternal.  Moral  relations  with 
the  Infinite  compel  an  endless  destiny.  That  which  good  men 
hope  for,  great  souls  aspire  to,  and  bad  men  profoundly  dread, 
in  a  world  of  reward  and  punishment,  is  supposed  to  depend 
wholly  on  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  im- 
moitality.  It  is  not  enough  to  rest  on  the  purpose  of  God  '  to 
give  to  every  man  according  to  his  works  ' — a  greater  or  a  less 
punishment  or  reward.     It  is  held  that  the  only  safe  founda- 
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tion  for  fiskiib  in  a  future  state,  or  for  any  divine  worship,  must 
be  laid  in  the  doctrine  of  man's  natural  eternity  of  being.^ 

It  has  been  difficult  under  such  views  to  render  justice  to 
the  animal  world  Beside  beings  endowed  with  the  divine 
attribute  of  eternal  duration,  these  humble  creatures  have 
enjoyed  but  a  small  chance  of  consideration, — and  the  sublime 
"  Immortals  "  have  exercised  but  a  sorry  government  over  their 
perishable  slaves. 

A  more  exact  study  of  these  enslaved  races,  however,  is 
gradually  opening  the  eyes  of  men  to  the  delusions  of  church- 
psychology,  and  leading  to  that  wider  observation  of  organised 
natures  on  which  alone  solid  opinion  can  be  established.  A 
few  misquoted  texts  of  Scripture  can  no  longer  avail  to  conceal 
the  £Eict  that  a  science  of  comparative  psychology  has  sprung 
up,  which  shatters  the  metaphysical  arguments  on  which 
hitherto  theologians  have  rested  their  hope  of  life  eternal. 

For  if  man's  prospects  in  the  future  depend  on  the  posses- 
sion of  mind,  then  he  must  either  share  this  immortality  with 
his  animal  neighbours,  or  consent  to  abandon  his  own  expecta- 
tion on  that  ground  along  with  theirs.  Whatever  evidence 
there  is  that  man  possesses  intelligence,  there  is  equally  clear 
evidence  that  it  is  possessed  by  them.  The  animals  have  real 
minds,  cognisant  of  real  ideas,  and  acting  in  various  methods 
upon  them.  Mind  is  as  varied  in  its  developments  as  matter, 
though  we  know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  either.  Whatever 
evidence  there  is  that  consciousness  in  man  resides  in  an 
immaterial  essence,  there  is  the  same  evidence  that  it  is  im- 
material in  '  the  beasts  that  perish.'  If  man's  immateriality 
is  to  be  made  a  basis  for  the  argument  of  immortality,  it  must 
be  extended  logically  over  the  whole  area  of  life.  The  iniinor- 
tality  of  the  animating  principle  of  amoebee  and  coral-insects 


*  For  a  view  of  theae  arguments,  the  reader  may  be  referreil  among  numevnirt 
modem  works  to  the  able  and  temperate  defence  of  Mr.  Pcill,  entitled  Mans 
Immortality  Proved.     E.  Stock,  London,  1872. 
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is  the  legitimate  inference  from  its  immaterial  quality,  if  the 
same  inference  is  insisted  on  in  the  example  of  man.  The 
argument  which  is  good  for  man  is  equally  available  for 
animalculse  and  for  all  intermediate  grades.  If  the  reply  be 
made,  by  some  enthusiasts,  that  the  inference  is  accepted,  it 
will  suffice  to  rejoin  that  a  bold  infei*ence,  unsupported  by  a 
single  particle  of  evidence,  such  as  the  known  survival  of  one 
tiger's,  or  even  of  one  coral  insect's  '  soul,'  is  but  a  weak  foun- 
dation on  which  to  build  the  eternal  hopes  of  mankind.  For 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  strength  of  the  popular  belief  is 
inversely  commensurate  with  the  weakness  of  the  evidence  on 
which  ii  reposes. 

Abandoning  deceptive  generalities,  let  us,  then,  observe  the 
facts  of  nature.  The  general  principles  on  which  all  material 
organisms  are  constructed  are  the  same  throughout  the  world 
— yet  there  is  a  boundless  diversity  in  the  application  of  those 
principles  to  the  forms,  sizes,  powers,  habits,  and  conditions,  in 
the  numerous  orders  of  living  creatures.  In  the  same  manner 
sensitive  substance,  whether  in  its  essence  differing  from  the 
substances  of  which  chemistry  takes  account,  or  identical  with 
them,  is  found  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  rank  of  the 
animals;  but  it  is  as  varied  in  its  developments  as  is  the 
physical  organisation  to  which  it  is  mysteriously  united. 
From  zoophytic  life  up  to  the  mammalia  there  is  a  vast 
ascending  scale  of  growing  peifection  in  the  body;  but  the 
scale  is  not  less  extended  in  respect  of  the  animating  moving 
principle,  fix>m  the  dull  and  sluggish  sensibility  which  hovers 
on  the  borders  of  the  insensate  vegetable  kingdom,  up  to  the 
s)>eechle88  reason  of  the  elephant  or  the  dog,  which  almost 
rivals,  if  it  does  not  conspicuously  surpass,  the  earlier  develop- 
ments of  the  childhood  of  man. 

What  this  inconceivable  diversity  of  animating  souls  really 
is  can  be  apprehended  better  by  those  who  have  somewhat 
studied  the  actions,  propensities,  and  powers  of  the  thousands 
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of  living  species  actually  described  by  zoology.  To  each 
species  there  is  an  appropriate  sensibility, — either  a  power  of 
sensation  and  automatic  action,  or  of  observation,  or  of  imita- 
tion, or  of  constructive  invention,  or  of  reason ;  capacities  for 
varied  enjoyment,  passions  wild  or  gentle,  attachments  indivi- 
dual or  gregarious,  propensities  and  instincts  fitted  to  the 
element  in  which  the  creature  lives,  or  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  its  food  is  to  be  obtained.  And  if  the  considera- 
tion of  the  series  of  intellectual  ranks  among  men  from  the 
lowest  idiot  up  to  a  Newton  or  a  Helmholtz  fills  us  with 
wonder  at  the  Power  which  from  elements  so  few  can  elicit  a 
variety  so  enormous  of  capacities,  attainments,  and  character, 
that  reverent  wonder  may  well  be  increased  when  we  turn  to 
examine  this  lower  frame  of  sentient  beings  in  the  animal 
world, — alike  the  work  of  that  One  Eternal  Mind,  whose 
reflected  light  dazzles  us  in  the  firmament  and  glimmers  in 
the  glowworm,  blazes  like  lightning  in  a  Shakespere  s  coun< 
tenanee,  and  illuminates  the  darkling  labours  of  the  honey  < 
bee. 

Through  a  million  of  species,  then,  there  is  this  widely  varied 
creation  of  sensibility,  consciousness,  and  power ;  but  a  fuller 
impression  of  the  fact  can  be  obtained  only  by  remembering 
what  countless  myriads  of  individuals  are  comprised  under 
each  denomination.  Take  one  familiar  instance,  the  bee,  to 
which  allusion  has  just  been  made.  A  hive  may  contain  on 
the  average  about  30,000  bees.  In  this  number  there  is  jirst 
the  Queen,  with  her  appropriate  mind,  her  perceptions,  tastes, 
capacities,  in  common  with  her  subjects ;  and  in  addition  the 
royal  qualities  of  spirit,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  incite  or 
enable  her  to  take  the  lead  in  migrations  or  swarmings,  and 
the  instincts  which  prompt  her  patiently  to  undergo  the  task 
of  depositing  the  eggs  of  the  future  progeny,  one  by  one,  in  the 
ceUs  prepared  for  their  reception.  Secondly y  there  are  the 
drones,  as  remarkably  inspired  with  a  love  of  home  and  of  ap- 
parent  idleness,  if  herein  we  do   not  wrong  them,  as  their 
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sisters  are  endowed  with  a  passion  for  perpetual  labour.  And 
thirdly,  there  are  the  true  working  bees  composing  the  prin- 
cipal population  of  the  hive,  and  each  one  containing  in  its 
tiny  form  a  ganglionic  apparatus  whose  implanted  instincts 
have  occupied  the  labours  of  a  hundred  naturalists  in  imper- 
fectly imderstanding  them.  In  every  working  bee  there  are,  1, 
the  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  taste,  feeling,  and  smell ;  2,  the 
implanted  love  of  work  and  love  of  honey ;  3,  the  impulse  to 
wander  through  the  fields  and  flowers ;  4,  the  skill  to  discover 
and  carry  off  the  three  different  materials  needed  in  the  hive ; 
5,  the  inconceivable  power  of  remembering  the  way  home 
again,  however  distant,  although  the  shortest  line  is  certain  to 
be  taken  in  returning,  and  the  infallible  selection  of  the  native 
hive  if  many  are  together ;  6,  the  instinct  to  build  the  cells,  if 
wax  has  been  elaborated  on  the  journey,  or  to  deposit  honey 
in  them  if  that  has  been  the  object  of  the  airy  voyage ;  7, 
the  mathematical  impulse  to  build  in  hexagons,  the  most 
economical  form  in  respect  of  material,  space,  and  labour;  8, 
the  intelligence  which  can  adapt  general  operations  to  peculiar 
circuniHtances ;  9,  the  defensive  passions  which  govern  the 
action  of  the  sting ;  10,  the  loyal  and  gregarious  affections 
which  bind  the  workers  to  their  maiden  or  dronish  companions, 
and  the  whole  colony  to  its  parental  queen. 

In  every  working  bee  there  is  all  this  mind,  instinct,  intel- 
lectual automatic  machinery, — call  it  what  we  will ;  but  what 
now  is  that  power  which,  like  the  most  delicate  engraving  on 
a  ghui,  stamps  these  numerous  minute  energies  upon  the  tiny 
brain  of  every  bee  of  the  innumerable  swarms  which  firom  the 
birth  of  time  have  diffused  the  murmur  of  their  music  over  the 
ifir$a^lowH  of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zone  ?  We  can  scarcely 
\ms  HarifriHdil  if  men  in  ages  of  hazier  thought  resolved  such 
ifiira^.-les  of  nature  into  the  direct  agency  of  the  world-pervad- 
iijg  Almighty  Intelligence. 

'  For  what  if  all  of  animated  natures 
lUs  but  organic  harps,  diversely  framed, 
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That  tremble  into  life  as  o'er  them  sweeps, 
Plastic  and  vast,  one  Intellectual  Breeze, 
At  once  the  Soul  of  each,  and  God  of  all.* 

It  has  been  common  in  former  times  to  sum  up  the  facts  of 
animal  intelligence  by  stating  that  they  possess  instinct  only, 
while  man  possesses  reason  and  a  moral  nature.  Their  under- 
standing, therefore,  needed  not  to  be  considered  as  of  the  quality 
of  mind  properly  so  called,  and  doubtless  it  was  mortal.  Man's 
intelligence,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  wholly  different  nature, 
and  doubtless  immortal.  It  will  assist  correct  thought  on  this 
subject  to  remember  that  by  instinct  is  intended  an  impulse  to 
the  blind  pursuit  of  some  end  which  the  agent  does  not  aim 
at  or  perceive — a  definition  which  will  comprehend  a  large 
portion  doubtless  of  the  operations  of  the  animal  mind.  But 
not  the  whole,  perhaps  not  half  of  the  phenomena.  An 
implanted  instinct  governs  the  action  of  the  bee,  the  spider, 
the  mole,  the  beaver,  the  nest-building  and  incubating  birds ; 
and  the  human  infant  resembles  the  new-bom  colt  in  the 
instinct  by  which  its  life  is  sustained.  But  if  it  be  intended 
to  assert  that  none  of  the  animals  are  conscious  of  aiming  at  a 
purpose,  or  perceiving  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  or  of 
intelligently  contriving  such  means  under  certain  limitations, 
then  the  theory  does  not  correspond  with  the  facts.  To  speak 
ot  an  elephant,  a  horse,  or  a  dog  doing  by '  instinct '  such  things 
as  it  has  been  tonight  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  talk  of  a  child 
learning  to  read  by  Instinct.  Docility  is  evidently  charac- 
teristic of  Beason.  Moreover,  'brutes  are  in  many  instances,' 
adds  Archbishop  Whately,  '  capable  of  learning  what  they  have 
not  been  taught  by  man.  They  have  been  found  able  to  com- 
bine (more  or  less)  the  means  of  accomplishing  a  certain  end 
from  having  learned  by  experience  that  such  and  such  means 
so  applied  would  conduce  to  it.  The  higher  animals  show 
more  of  reason  than  the  lower.' 

The  difference  between  men  and  animals  does  not  then  con- 
sist in  this,  that  animals  are  destitute  of  mind.     They  possess 
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most  of  the  faculties  which  we  call  mind  in  man.  They  possess 
sensation,  perception,  memory  governed  by  fixed  law  of  asso- 
ciation, imagination,  invention,  reasoning  power  up  to  a  certain 
degree;  they  possess  the  sense  of  beauty,  and  greatly  enjoy 
beauty  of  form,  of  colour,  and  of  motion;  and  they  signally 
excel  in  the  various  affections  which  bind  them  to  each  other, 
or  to  mankind.^  There  has  been  a  general  philosophical  con- 
spiracy to  underrate  the  animals,  Descartes  even  going  so  far 
as  to  declare  that  they  were  unconscious  automata,  in  order 
to  exalt  the  supremacy  of  man.  It  has  been  readily  seen  that 
if  it  is  proper  to  argue  the  immateriality  of  man's  mind  from 
the  difficulty  of  imputing  intelligence  to  matter  or  to  atomic 
combinations,  it  would  be  necessary  to  impute  an  equal  imma- 
terialism  to  the  sentient  principle  in  brutes,  if  that  sentient 
principle  were  allowed  to  be  a  true  underatandiTig,  But  both 
premiss  and  conclusion  must  be  conceded.  The  animals  are 
widely  intelligent;  and  if  that  argues  immateriality  of  the 
mmd  for  man,  it  argues  immateriality  for  them  likewise.  If 
immaterialism  in  the  thinking  power  compels  the  inference 
of  immortality  for  mankind,  it  compels  it  also  for  the  think- 
ing principle  in  animals; — or  conversely,  if  there  may  be  a 
certain  degree  of  mind  in  animals,  and  yet  it  may  be  neither 
immaterial  nor  immortal,  it  follows  by  necessity  that  human 
expectations  of  an  eternal  being,  based  On  so  sandy  a  founda- 
tion as  speculation  on  the  essence  of  the  soul,  are  as  worthless 
as  would  be  similar  expectations  indulged  on  behalf  of  the 
animal    races   around   us.     Amobius,   one   of   the   Christian 

'  The  materials  for  forming  a  judgment  on  the  limited  but  real  intelligenoe 
of  animals  are  easily  accessible  in  a  few  well-known  works  of  which  the  following 
may  be  mentioned : — Dialogiu»  on  InHincty  by  Lord  Brougham.  IfuUnet,  by 
Archbishop  Whately.  Inttincty  or  CuriositUt  of  Aninud  Li/ty  by  S.  Qarratt. 
Entomoloyy. — Kirby  and  Spence.  Pcutions  of  A  rUmaU. — E.  P.  Thompson.  Chap- 
ttrs  on  Animals. — E.  Hamerton.  InteUigenee  of  Animalt. — E.  Leroy.  Houzeau, 
Eivdtt  sur  les  facuUSs  mnUales  de*  animauzy  comparies  d  edles  de  Vhomme.  De 
V Instinct. — Flourens,  Paris,  1864.  On  Automata. — T.  Huxley.  See  also  on  Animal 
Inldlujencey  Porphyry  de  Abstinentioy  Book  II.  Porphyry  evidently  thinks  it  ii 
next  door  to  cannibalism  to  eat  such  intelligent  creaturesi 
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Fathers  of  the  third  century,  vigorously  exposes  this  fallacy 
in  his  second  book  Advermxs  gentea. 

In  a  following  page  it  will  be  shown  that  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  with  remarkable  consent  adhere  to  a  representation 
of  animal  life,  and  of  the  relations  between  it  and  human 
life,  equally  removed  from  the  errors  of  antiquity,  and  of 
modem  times,  while  agreeing  with  the  best  deductions  of 
science.  The  simple  Scriptural  psychology  and  its  theology 
are  interwoven  with  each  other,  and  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  persistent  adhesion  of  so  many  primitive  writers  to 
one  generally  unwelcome  but  important  series  of  statements 
and  silences,  except  through  the  presence  of  some  marvellous 
genius  for  correct  thought  in  their  nation,  or  some  real  inspiring 
guidance. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ON  THE  MORTALITY  OF  ANIMALS. 

fpHE  animal  species  already  taken  account  of  have  each  their 
-*-  allotted  term  of  life,  and  then  without  exception  Death 
attacks  and  devours  all  their  hosts.  There  is  no  exception  to 
this  universal  law.  Their  existence  is  limited  to  a  few  days, 
months,  or  years,  and  they  then  '  return  to  their  dust.'  The 
insect  and  the  elephant,  the  denizens  of  the  land,  the  air,  the 
water,  alike  die,  and  after  a  space  no  trace  remains  of  their 
individual  being.  The  atomic  elements  which  compose  their 
forms  are  dissolved  and  dissipated,  or  are  recombined  by  a 
wondrous  chemistry ;  but  the  animals  as  individual  beings 
utterly  and  wholly  cease  to  he. 

This  has  been  the  popular  and  also  the  scientific  view  of 
animal  dissolution.  They  were  formed  to  endure  but  for  a 
little  while,  and  when  their  hour  comes  their  existence  ends 
absolutely.     No  argument  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  higher 
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quadrupeds,  no  delicacy  or  refinement  of  instinct  in  the  insect 
races,  is  allowed  by  nature  as  a  plea  against  the  execution  of 
the  law  which  consigns  the  entire  animal  world  to  extinction. 
Such  is  the  conclusion  of  observation  and  reason  respecting 
the  animals.  Their  animating  principle,  whatever  its  nature, 
was  called  into  being  for  purposes  which  are  found  in  the 
physical  structure  alone,  and  which  have  no  intelligible  basis 
apart  from  the  functions  of  that  organisnL  When,  therefore, 
the  organism  dies  the  forces  which  ruled  and  animated  it  are 
dissipated  also.  Each  organism  is  developed  from  a  germ 
which  unfolds  both  the  energies  and  their  instruments  woven 
together  into  an  inextricable  unity.  So  long  as  this  unity  of 
life  is  preserved  the  ponderable  and  the  imponderable  forces 
work  together  to  maintain  the  fabric  Everywhere  oxidation 
is  going  on,  oxidation  either  of  the  circulating  fluid  itself,  or 
of  the  structures  which  it  bathes,  and  whose  losses  it  has  to 
make  good.  Little  by  little  every  part  of  the  body  is  con- 
tinually mouldering  away,  and  as  continually  being  made  new 
by  the  blood.  The  blood  is  the  life.  When  that  ceases  to 
flow,  it  ceases  both  to  nourish  and  to  be  nourished.  The  brain 
is  as  dependent  for  its  energies  upon  the  blood,  and  upon  con- 
tinual combustion  and  reparation,  as  any  other  portion  of  the 
frame.  Death  is  the  cessation  of  all  functions.  It  is  followed 
by  the  speedy  dissipation  of  the  combined  elements  which 
formed  the  organism.  The  ultimate  atoms  remain  in  other 
combinations.  The  forces  are  conserved  in  other  forms.  But 
the  Integer,  the  Animal  which  resulted  from  the  former  com- 
bination, is  no  more.  Science  knows  nothing  of  the  continu- 
ance of  any  willing  or  thinking  or  feeling  faculty  after  death 
which  the  animal  may  have  possessed  in  life.^ 

The  desire  to  find  some  basis  for  hope  of  the  soul's  survival 

*  '  The  aninud  soul  also  terminates ;  the  animal  souls  of  beasts  are  simply 
special  individualizations  of  the  spirit  of  nature,  and  at  death  are  resolved  into 
the  general  spirit  of  nature  of  which  they  are  manifestations.' — PtUl  <m  ImfMr- 
talilyf  p.  140;  quoted  from  Delitzsch.  What  is  this  *  spirit  of  nature/  with  a  small  s  ? 
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in  death  for  the  human  race  has  led  not  a  few  to  attempt 
the  establishment  of  a  more  general  doctrine  of  survival  which 
may  mclade  all  higher  animated  natures  ;  but  this  is  simply  a 
reaction  from  the  opposite  extreme  of  injustice  which  once 
refused  to  admit  the  reality  of  animal  intelligence  altogether. 
Once  the  brutes  had  no  'souls/  nothing  but  'instinct,'  and 
even  'no  sensation';  now  we  are  taught  that  they  leave 
behind  in  death,  at  least  in  some  cases,  a  spiritual  residuum 
which  is  destined  to  immortality.^ 

But  this  is  not  science.  Science  knows  nothing  of  such 
survival,  and  all  that  we  do  know  of  the  mode  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  sentient  powers  of  the  animals  leads  to  a  strong 
persuasion  that  death  ends  every  individuality.  It  is  impos- 
sible any  longer  to  indulge  in  fantasies  founded  on  a  partial 
attachment  to  domesticated  animals,  or  arbitrarily  to  assert 
that  the  higher  types  of  life  are  distinguished  from  the  lower 
by  immortality.  That  the  system  of  life  on  the  earth  is  one, 
and  is  either  evolved  in  succession  from  preceding  forms,  or, 
if  separately  created,  is  created  on  a  homogeneous  and  pro- 
gressive plan,  is  now  demonstrated  beyond  reasonable  con- 
tradiction. The  phenomena  of  life,  whether  of  nutrition, 
growth,  movement,  sensation,  perception,  intelligence,  volition, 
enjoyment,  are  systematically  evolved  in  nature  without  a 
break,  from  the  lowest  animal  cell  up  to  the  highest  of  the 
mammalia ;  and  science,  notwithstanding  the  chemical  diver- 
sity, declares  her  inability  even  to  place  her  finger  distinctly 

'  The  BpttMtar  newspaper  haa  diaimguiahed  itaelf  of  late  yean  very  much 
in  ita  defence  of  the  immortality  of  domeatic  animala.  Thia  aeema,  however,  to 
be  an  arbitrary  choioe  of  favouritea.  Doga,  cata,  and  horsee  are  uaeful  creaturea, 
but  why  ahould  they  be  elected  to  live  for  ever  when  bo  many  denizena  of  land 
and  water,  though  leaa  familiar  with  man,  appear  to  poaseaa  at  least  equal 
personal  recommendationa ;  and  nearly  all  animala,  under  suitable  tuition, 
might  be  developed  into  cattle  similarly  worthy  of  immortality  ?  But  our 
SptctalUn'a  antipathies  are  sometimes  as  groundless  as  its  sympathies  even 
towards  its  human  fellow-creatures.  Its  unreasoning  dislike  of  the  Free 
Churches,  for  example,  is  only  less  marked  than  its  zealous  advocacy  of  the 
heavenly  destiny  of  its  own  dogs  and  feline  associates. 
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upon  the  line  where  vegetable  life  passes  into  the  animaL^ 
The  highest  are  bound  by  the  conditions  of  organic  existence 
to  the  lowest,  as  part  of  the  same  family,  as  closely  as  the 
lowest  are  bound  to  the  highest.  It  is  contrary  to  solid 
knowledge  to  say  that  we  have  any  evidence  of  the  survival 
of  the  sentient  or  animating  energy,  as  individual  life,  in  the 
death  of  the  higher  animals.  It  is  equally  contrary  to  all 
that  is  known  to  dream  of  any  mighty  distinction  between 
remote  links  of  the  series,  such  as  would  be  found  in  the 
survival  of  some,  and  the  final  death  of  others.  Where  shall 
the  line  be  drawn  ?  The  animal '  Mind '  is  a  thing  of  infinite 
degrees,  and  one  type  of  brain  or  nerve-energy  passes  by 
imperceptible  shades  into  a  higher  or  a  lower.  Why  should  a 
dog's  soul  Kve  for  ever,  and  a  jackal's  sink  into  eternal  death  ; 
or  a  leopard  live  on,  while  a  rat  or  a  toad  shall  perish  ?  The 
longer  we  look  upon  the  phenomena  of  life  the  deeper  becomes 
the  conviction  that  the  law  of  nature  for  all  living  things  on 
earth  is,  and  has  been  always,  death,  dissolution,  destruction 
of  the  individuality,  dissipation  of  the  component  elements — 
whether  of  grosses,  trees,  confervae,  sensitive  plants,  zoophytes, 
mollusks,  or  mammalia.  Perhaps  it  is  the  law  of  planetary 
life  throughout  the  univerae.  It  deserves  observation  that 
the  chemical  difference  between  well-developed  plants  and 
animals  is  clearly  fixed  in  this,  that  plants  deoxidise  and 
accumulate  in  excess,  while  animals  oxidise  and  expend  in 

'  The  appreheiision  of  this  difficulty  is  at  length  compelling  some  of  our 
popular  religious  writers  to  advocate  the  broader  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  all  life, 
including  that  of  vegetation.  In  a  paper  in  the  Christian  World  Magazine  for  Nov., 
1874,  a  pious  writer  informs  his  readers  that  in  death  Hhere  is  no  reason  for 
saying  that  the  oi^ganising  principle  has  ceased  to  exist.  This  is'as  true  ofptanU 
and  of  animals  as  of  men,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  when  they  die 
their  principle  of  life  it  endued.'  One  may  ask,  perhaps,  whether  each  flower-soul 
enjoys  a  separate  inmiortality,  or  is  that  privilege  restricted  to  the  root  or  stem  ? 
We  cannot  but  agree  with  these  authors  that  the  '  reason '  for  believing  in  the 
survival  of  animals  is  precisely  of  equal  force  with  that  which  encourages  the 
l>eli«f  in  the  survival  of  plants,  that  is,  as  they  put  it,  *  there  is  no  reason  at  all 
for  saying  * — anything  on  the  subject.  A  complete  absence  of  evidence  for  one 
P'Mition,  however,  is  not  the  same  thing  with  an  absolute  proof  of  the  contrary. 
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excess  ;  but,  although  the  life-principle  operates  in  these  two 
opposite  methods,  and  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
determining  where  the  one  excess  is  established  over  the 
other,  there  is  no  radical  difference  between  them.  There 
seems,  then,  to  be  as  little  ground  for  anticipating  its  survival 
in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Professor  Michael  Foster  says 
that  'in  the  fungi  the  double  chemical  process  is  found  in 
equUibrio ;  and  it  may  be  clearly  seen  that  the  protoplasm, 
while  continually  being  oxidised,  is  yet  capable  of  construct- 
ing itself  out  of  inorganic  elements,  though  it  flourishes  much 
better  when  fed  with  ready-made  material' 

The  geological  record  witnesses  historically  to  the  action  of 
the  law  of  death,  from  the  beginning  of  the  earth's  inhabited 
state.  The  fossil  remains  of  animals  form  a  large  part  of  the 
substance  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  globe.  Of  old,  says 
Professor  Owen, '  the  earth  was  a  scene  of  conflict  and  carnage.' 
Through  past  'eternal  ages'  death  has  reigned  relentlessly 
over  the  organisms  of  this  planet.  The  earth  is  one  vast 
sepulchre  of  buried  forms.  Fifty  thousand  extinct  species  of 
i^nimRlft  have  been  already  exhumed  and  described.  The 
existing  species  are  slowly  following  their  predecessors  to  the 
dust.  The  globe  has  passed  through  many  transformations, 
through  long-enduring  summers,  through  long  and  dreary 
winters ;  oceans  and  continents  have  exchanged  their  places. 
Nature,  prodigal  of  life,  has  filled  the  world  with  her  wonders. 
Multitudes  of  creatures  have  been  caused  to  find  their  very 
aliment  of  being  in  the  slaughtered  bodies  of  others ;  but  all 
alike,  without  ome  single  exception,  having  fulfilled  their  brief 
period  of  activity,  have  relapsed  into  the  nothingness  whence 
they  sprang. 

Mr.  Constable  remarks  with  great  force,  that  'there  is  no 
doubt  that  before  the  fall  of  man  the  penalty  attached  to  sin, 
viz.  death,  could  have  had  but  one  sense,  and  that  sense  the 
primary.'  (Future  Punishment,  p.  IT.)  By  which  no  doubt 
he  intends  that  if  before  Adam  *  fell  *  the  word  death  had  been 
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used  in  conversation  in  such  a  world  as  this,  the  word  could 
have  had  but  one  meaning,  in  view  of  the  cessation  of  animal 
life,  namely  that  of  eactinction.  All  living  things  'died,' 
vegetable  and  animal,  in  the  sense  of  ceasing  to  be — and  this 
was  the  sense  which  would  therefore  be  naturally  affixed  to  the 
term  in  the  threat  which  warned  the  human  pair  to  avoid  the 
forbidden  tree,  if  they  would  continue  to  eat  of  the  tree  of 
life  and  live  for  ever.  This  is  indeed  to  anticipate  the  argu- 
ment of  a  future  chapter  ;  but  the  biblical  threatening  of  death 
to  Adam  in  paradise  derives  a  clear  significance  firom  the 
history  of  this  globe  before  he  trod  the  earth.  Nature  was 
an  all-devouring  destroyer  of  the  life  which  she  produced. 
'  In  the  variety,  the  beauty,  the  polish,  the  sharpness,  the 
strength,  the  barbed  perfection  of  lethal  weapons,  no  armoury 
can  compete  with  that  of  the  fossil  world.'  The  goodness 
revealed  in  the  earth  was  not  'infinite.'  Nature's  plan  of 
working  on,  through  untold  ages,  was  to  shed  a  ray  of  light 
upon  a  life,  then  swiftly  to  swallow  it  up  in  eternal  darknesa 
The  Creative  Energy  was  equalled  by  the  Destructive  Energy. 
The  law  of  the  planet  was  to  '  make  alive,'  and  then  to  '  kill '; 
and  not  a  single  organic  form  rose  oat  of  nothingness  for  more 
than  a  short  space  of  time.  Nature  was  a  volcano  that  threw 
up  from  her  depths  millions  of  sparks  and  flashes  of  life,  to  be 
extinguished  straightway  in  the  eternal  gloom. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  BRIEF  REVIEW  OF  THE  RELATION  OF  MAN  TO  THE 
ANIMAL  RACES  AS  CONSIDERED  UNDER  THE  LIGHT 
OF  SCIENCE  ONLY. 

TYEFORE  we  advance  to  the  study  of  the  doctrine  of  Divine 
•^  Revelation  on  the  origin  and  destiny  of  man,  it  is  neces- 
BjEtry  to  consider  more  exactly  the  state  of  our  knowledge  on 
these  subjects  under  the  light  of  modem  inquiry.  The  extent 
and  limitation  of  this  knowledge  are  faithfully  represented  by 
the  speculations  of  contemporary  philosophers. 

Mr.  Darwin's  arguments  on  the  descent  of  mankind  from 
the  simians  form  a  portion,  and  but  a  small  portion,  of  a  far 
wider  and  more  complex  hypothesis,  of  the  unity  of  the  entire 
life-system  of  the  globe,  and  of  the  descent  or  rather  ascent  of 
the  higher  animals  from  those  of  lower  organization  in  the 
course  of  the  past  eternity.  Apart  from  absolute  proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  general  hypothesis  of  evolution  respecting  the 
animal  races,  it  is  clear  that  the  theory  of  a  simian  descent 
for  man  has  not  even  a  locua  standi  among  probabilities.  Not 
until  it  has  been  decisively  proved  that  the  mammalia  in  their 
present  form  are  the  result  of  a  long  precedent  series  of  gradual 
transformations,  so  that  the  simians  themselves  can  be  traced 
to  their  predecessors  and  ancestral  congeners,  can  it  be  seriously 
held  as  determined  that  man  has  ascended  from  the  lower 
organisms.  At  present  the  theory,  however  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  presence  of  rudimentary  but  undeveloped  organs, 
as  Haeckel  asserts,  halts  from  the  predominance  of  hypothesis 
over  evidence.  For  the  variations  in  species  under  long  tracts 
of  duration,  as  in  the  crocodiles  and  marsupials,  or  under 
domestication,  as  in  the  dog  and  the  pigeon,  leave  us  still 
destitute  of  a  single  dear  example  of  this  transmutation  of 
species  into  wholly  new  fertile  types.    The  present  law* of 
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nature  steadily  refuses  to  allow  of  the  perpetuation  even  of 
hybrids,  and  hybrids  are  never  bred  except  from  congeners. 
While,  therefore,  there  is  an  elastic  capacity  in  many  species 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  a  certain  extent  to  a  change  of 
circumstances,  and  there  may  thus  arise  changes  of  appearance, 
and  even  of  structure,  transmissible  to  offspring,  tiiese  muta- 
tions, it  is  said,  are  governed  by  constant  laws  and  are  con- 
fined within  certain  limits.  Species  in  our  time  have  a  real 
existence  in  nature ;  and  a  transmutation  from  one  to  another, 
so  £Eur  as  our  present  exact  knowledge  extends,  does  not  exist. 
Thus,  as  Cuvier  long  ago  remarked,  all  the  differences  of  size, 
appearance,  and  habits  which  we  find  in  dogs,  leave  the 
skeletons  of  this  animal  and  the  relations  of  the  bones  to  each 
other  essentially  the  same,  and  with  all  the  varieties  of  their 
shape  and  size  there  are  characters  which  resist  all  the 
influences  of  external  nature,  of  human  interference,  and  of 
time.^ 

The  geological  record  in  its  fossil  remains  fails  to  supply  the 
missing  links  of  animals  under  process  of  transmutation.  If 
the  hypothesis  be  true  that  in  the  past  eternal  ages  all  existing 
forms  have  been  evolved  from  preceding  organisms  in  a  direct 
succession,  there  ought,  since  the  rocks  contain  fossil  remains 
which  carry  us  back  to  the  beginning  of  life,  to  be  found  at 
least  some  clear  examples  of  species  in  tranaitu.  No  such 
fossil  forms  are  discovered.^     Fact,  so  far,  opposes  the  theory. 

The  result  of  observation,  it  may  be  further  alleged,  is  the 
same  in  every  land.  Nature  hsus  preserved  no  distinct  titu^es 
of  the  action  of  the  supposed  transmuting  energy.     Biology 

'  See  Whewell's  Indications  of  the  Cfreator,  p.  100. 

'  *  As  far  a£  I  have  been  able  to  read  the  records  of  the  rocks,  I  confess  I  hare 
failed  to  discover  any  lineal  series  among  the  vast  assemblage  of  extinct  specisB 
which  might  form  a  basis  and  lend  reliable  biological  support  to  such  a  theoiy. 
Instead  of  a  gradation  upwards  in  certain  groups  and  classes  of  fossil  animals,  we 
find,  on  the  contrary,  that  their  first  representatives  are  not  the  lowest,  but  often 
highly  orgltnized  types  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong.' — Dr.  Thomas  Wbight, 
F.R.S.,  President  of  Geological  Section  of  British  Association  at  Bristol,  1876. 
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lays  as  firm  a  classifying  hand  upon  tribes  and  orders  of  fossil 
animals  as  upon  those  of  living  genera.  She  is  never  lost  in  a 
haze  of  uncertainties,  but  finds  her  materials  for  classifitsation 
in  developments  which  are  separated  by  fixed  intervals  or 
special  combinations  in  the  organisation,  showing  that  if 
animals  of  different  families  have  successively  grown  out  of 
each  other,  at  least  no  decisive  evidence  remains  of  so  wonder- 
ful a  transformation. 

Since  no  considerable  accession  is  likely  to  be  made  to  the 
materials  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject,  it  can  scarcely 
occur  even  to  sanguine  minds  to  anticipate  a  physiological  or 
geological  proof  of  the  ascent  of  man  from  preceding  races. 
All  that  can  be  clearly  determined  under  the  light  of  nature 
seems  to  be,  that  the  actual  variations  of  species  within  their 
own  limits  shows  that  even  the  transmutation  of  one  species 
into  another  is  not  an  idea  which  ought  to  be  summarily 
dismissed  from  the  field  of  speculation.  So  far  as  we  know, 
such  a  transmutation  is  possible ;  and  (apart  from  the  anta- 
gonistic testimony  of  fossil  geology,  which  is  contrary  to  it) 
might  be  regarded  as  probable.  So  far  as  the  physical  struc- 
ture is  concerned,  a  view  of  the  rematkable  similarity  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  Simiadoe  and  Anthroparrwrpha  to  the  anatomy 
of  man,  as  may  be  seen  in  detail  in  Professor  Huxley's 
Manual  of  the  Anatomy  of  Vertebrated  AniToaJs  (pp.  458 — 
498),  compels  the  admission  that  to  whatever  extent  (no  very 
serious  concession)  transmutation  is  probable  in  the  case  of 
animals  generally,  it  is  also  probable  in  the  case  of  humanity 
itself;  but  even  here  there  is  a  serious  difiSculty  in  man's 
sudden  loss  of  a  furry  coat  and  lengthened  tail,  and  gain  of 
so  vast  a  brain. 

Embryology,  which  has  been  relied  on  to  exhibit  the  actual 
passage  of  each  individual  of  the  higher  orders,  in  the  prenatal 
condition,  through  the  forms  of  the  lower  ranks  in  nature,  in 
the  process  of  production — while  it  certainly  adds  some  sup- 
port to  the  general  hypothesis  of  the  unity  of  life — ^fails  in 
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several  important  respects  to  supply  decisive  evidence ;  since 
in  evety  known  instance  nature  leaps  over  whole  orders  in  the 
embryonic  development  of  the  mammalia,  and  proceeds  with  / 
a  firm  hand  to  the  evolution  of  the  permanent  type,  while 
resisting  the  perpetuation  of  hybrids. 

The  general  result,  therefore,  of  recent  investigations  into  the 
origin  of  man  is  this.     There  are  certain  presumptions  that 
under  different   terrestrial    conditions   the  formative  power 
which  now  produces  animal  life,  and  brings  about  marvellous 
changes  of  size,  form,  colour,  and  function  within  the  limits  of 
species,  may  have  operated  in  former  ages  to  the  gradual  or 
even  saltatory  development  of  really  new  species,  and  even  of 
new  genera,  in  an  ascending  seriea     And  in  the  absence  of 
distinct  information  to  the  contraiy,  we  might  conclude  with 
precisely  the  same  measure  of  inclination  towards  the  opinion 
(an  opinion  which  is  not  science)  that  mankind  sprang  from 
tiie  Animal  Races.     But  it  is  impossible  to  affirm  that  there 
is  decisive  evidence  of  such  an  origin.     The  geological  record 
is  distinctly  in  favour  of  the  creation  of  groups  by  successive 
acts  of  divine  power,  or  at  least  by  successive  acts  of  the 
plastic  force  of  nature,  whatever  that  may  be.     And   hence 
tiie  conclusion  that  man  was  created,  as   were  the  distinct 
species  before  him,  is  still  at  least  as  defensible  as  the  opposite 
hypothesis.     The  contest  between  the  probabilities  raised  on 
one  side  by  embryology  and  the  observation  of  specific  varie- 
ties, and  the  probabilities  raised  on  the  other  by  the  con- 
tradictory evidence  of  the  geological  record,  leave  us  at  last 
uncertain  as  to  the  Whence  and  Whither  of  humanity.     We 
require  more  light, — and  above  all  a  direct  revelation  firom  the 
Creator.^ 

The  question  of  the  Antiquity  of  Man  is  closely  connected 

'  As  for  Haeckel*8  tbeory  of  the  spoDUneous  g«iientioii  frx>m  material  atoms  of 
thti«e  origiual  Titai  germs  out  of  which  the  living  worid  hu  gr^wn,  this  is  clearly 
as  distinct  a  "  leap  into  the  supernatural  ^  as  that  of  which  he  complains  in  the 
Thei^tic  hypi.>th<Mis« — with  this  difference,  that  the  theory  of  a  God  wUl  explain 
the  ofigin  and  development  of  li6ii»  but  the  theory  of  atomic  generatioo  will  not. 
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with  that  of  his  origin,  and  with  that  of  the  history  of  the 
glohe.  Apart  from  the  statement  of  any  supposed  revelation, 
assuredly  the  last  idea  which  would  be  suggested  by  the 
phenonienaof  the  earth's  surface,  or  the  condition  of  man  upon 
it,  would  be  that  Man  saw  the  light  for  the  first  time  a  few 
thousand  years  ago.  All  heathen  who  have  speculated  under 
natural  conditions  upon  human  life  have  assigned  a  vast  if 
indefinite  antiquity  to  the  earth  and  its  living  races.  And 
such  undoubtedly  would  be,  as  Mr.  MeCausland  argues,  the 
conclusion  derived  both  from  the  study  of  the  recent  relics  of 
man  found  in  the  quaternary  gravels,  and  from  the  ethnic 
variations  of  the  human  race  itself  as  seen  in  the  different 
countries  of  the  world. 

But  here  again  we  are  met  by  opposing  and  counterbalancing 
evidence,  which  perplexes  the  judgment,  and  leaves  the  mind 
halting  between  two  opinions.    Vague  at  best  are  the  infer- 
ences which  can  be  derived  from  fossil  geology  as  to  the  date 
of  the  production  of  successive  species.     It  is  as  easy  to  speak 
of  millions  of  years  as  of  thousands,  and  as  unsatisfactory  as 
it  is  easy.     There  are  clear  indications  of  comparatively  recent 
movements  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  in  certain  portions,  move- 
ments which,  in  conjunction  with  secular  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, may  have  initiated  watershed  conditions  equal  to  the 
destruction  of  sedimentary  strata  of  large  extent  in  a  compara- 
tively small  space  of  time.    Nothing  is  more  vaguely  known  than 
the  age  of  gravels.    That  this  was  earlier  and  that  later,  may  be 
safely  declared;  but  when  this  river  cut  its  bed  through  the  sand 
and  chalk  of  the  Somme  or  of  Southern  Hampshire  is  more  than 
the  skilled  geologist  can  tell.      It  may  have  been  myriads  of 
years  ago,  or  it  may  have  been  in  quite  recent  geological  times.^ 

'  Dr.  DawBon,  of  Montreal  College,  who  enjoyB  a  respectable  Eu^pean  reputa- 
tion as  a  geologist,  thus  writes  of  the  Somme  gravels  :  '  In  1865  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  gravels  of  St.  Acheul  on  the  Somme,  by  some  supposed  to 
go  back  to  a  very  ancient  period.  With  the  papers  of  Preetwich  and  other  able 
observers  in  my  hand,  I  could  conclude  merely  that  the  undisturbed  gravels  were 
older  than  the  Roman  period ;  but  how  much  older  only  detailed  topographical 
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The  question  of  the  date  of  humanity  is  entangled  with  these 
geological  uncertainties. 

In  recent  years  a  large  and  cautious  induction  of  phenomena 
seems  to  have  satisfied  many  able  inquirers  of  the  existence 
of  man  upon  the  earth  in  an  age  when  not  a  few  now  extinct 
species  of  animals  were  living.  The  revelations  of  Kent's  Hole, 
near  Torquay,  where  human  utensils  are  found  together  with 
long  extinct  species,  under  twelve  feet  of  stalagmite,  upon 
which  are  piled  fresh  strata  of  earth  and  stalagmite,  and  then 
fresh  relics  of  more  recent  races  of  men,  are  typical  of  nume- 
rous correlated  facts  brought  to  light  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
It  has  seemed  to  follow  that  the  men  who  fashioned  the  imple- 
ments, found  embedded  in  the  same  gravel  or  stalagmite  or 
bone  earth  with  the  remains  of  cave-bears,  hysenas,  and  tigers, 
lived  at  the  same  time  when  these  predacious  animals  inhabited 
the  north  of  Europe,  a  time  when  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and 
hippopotami  wandered  through  its  forests  and  tenanted  its 
rivers.  How  many  ages  ago  was  it  when  the  diluvium  of 
Abbeville,  East  Croydon,  or  Bournemouth  was  laid  down, 
when  the  implements  were  deposited,  which  are  not  found 
only  in  the  loam,  nor  in  the  brick  earth  of  the  surfstce,  nor  in 
the  intermediate  beds  of  clay,  sand,  and  small  flints,  but,  be- 
neath all  these,  in  the  breccia,  among  the  relics  of  species 
belonging  to  the  epoch  immediately  preceding  the  cataclysm 
by  which  they  were  destroyed  ? — After  all  possible  deductions 
ma<ie  (1)  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  elevating  and  depressing 
forces  were  anciently  more  active  than  at  present;  that  the 
action  of  water  and  subterranean  fire  was  much  more  violent 
anl  efficacious  than  we  see  it  now  to  be ;  and  (2)  on  the  further 
hypothesis  that  many  of  the  extinct  animals  whose  bones  are 

BurvejB  could  prove ;  and  that  taking  into  account  the  probabilitieB  of  a  different 
level  of  the  land,  a  wooded  condition  of  the  country,  a  greater  rainfall,  and  a 
glacial  filling  up  of  the  Somme  valley  with  clay  and  stones  subsequently  cut  out 
by  ruiining  waters,  the  gravels  could  scarcely  be  older  than  the  Abbeville  peat, 
less  than  4000  years.  Tylor  and  Andrews  have  subsequently  shown  that  my 
impressions  were  correct. — Journal  of  Geological  Society,  vol.  xxv.  Silliman'i 
Journal,  1868.*— 5t<xry  oftht  Earth  and  Man,  p.  294.     1873. 
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found  in  conjunction  with  signs  of  human  life  may  have  lin- 
gered £eu:  into  recent  historic  times — as  in  the  example  of  the 
wild  ox  of  the  Roman  period — there  still  remains  a  large  and 
accumulating  mass  of  seeming  evidence,  that  the  antiquity  of 
man,  or  manlike  beings,  reaches  far  beyond  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  popular  biblical  chronology,  which  begins  only  with 
yesterday.^ 

But  here,  as  before,  decisive  evidence,  under  purely  scientific 
conditions,  of  the  unity  and  continuity  of  the  human  race,  fails 
us  at  last.  If  the  descent  of  man  from  the  animals  cannot  be 
really  established ;  if  the  descent  even  of  one  animal  species 
irom  another  cannot  be  thoroughly  demonstrated ;  much  less 
can  the  descent  of  modem  humanity  from  the  ancient  types  of 
the  same  genus  be  demonstrated  by  adequate  proof  There 
may  have  existed  on  earth  different  contemporaneous  or  suc- 
cessive species  of  men,  as  of  animals ;  whose  terms  of  being 
may  have  been  closed  by  a  catastrophe,  to  make  way  for  a 
new  creation.  Or  there  may  have  been  one  human  race  only, 
of  immense  antiquity,  varied  by  time  and  circumstance  into 
the  successive  families  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  glacial 
epoch,  and  afterwards  multiplied  into  the  many-coloured 
varieties  of  the  whole  earth  in  subsequent  ages.*  We  seem 
to  be  gazing  into  a  dim  twilight  where  evidence  on  both  sides 
of  the  problem  may  be  gathered  by  a  creative  imagination  in 
the  gloom. 

K  now,  from  considering  the  physical  structure  of  men  and 
of  animals,  we  turn  to  their  mental  differences,  the  probable 

*  For  the  opposite  view,  see  Dawsoi^'s  Story  of  the  Earth  and  Man.  Dr.  Dawson 
18  not  satisfied  even  with  the  current  geological  conclusions  respecting  the  valley 
of  the  Somme  and  the  Acheul  flint  implements.  He  thinks  there  was  probably  a 
flood  caused  by  jrinlring  of  the  European  surface  then  inhabited  by  men,  at  the 
dose  of  the  glacial  period  ;  a  flood  which  brought  clay  and  gravel  into  the  Somme 
Tmlley,  afterwards  excavated  by  a  powerful  river  from  the  south,  within  historic 
timet.  Nothing  seems  to  rest  on  flimsier  evidence  than  the  doctrine  of  uniformi- 
tapityy  upheaval  and  depression.  History  gives  us  some  assistance  towards  a  definite 
recent  chronology,  but  geology  none  whatever. 

*  See  Profenor  Ansted,  Stray  (Thapters  on  Earth  and  Ocean,  p.  251. 
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argument  for  a  separate  origin  and  a  direct  creation  of  man, 
strengthens  at  every  step  in  the  inquiry.  We  find  ourselves 
oonfironted  with  evidence  which  leads  to  conclusions  directly 
contrary  to  those  which  on  anatomical  grounds  fG^voured  the 
hypothesis  of  descent  from  the  simians.  Mr.  Tylor  himself 
has  shown  in  his  work  on  Primitive  CtUture,  that  as  far 
back  as  we  can  trace  human  history,  and  as  accurately  as  we 
can  estimate  the  working  of  thought  among  primitive  races 
and  savage  men,  there  is  evidence  of  an  intellectual,  moral, 
and  religious  nature  in  Man,  which,  under  even  the  direst 
debasement,  distinguishes  him  fix>m  the  brutes  by  an  enormous 
superiority  of  endowment.  No  evidence  has  ever  yet  been 
adduced  of  the  existence  of  races  of  men  living  in  a  brutal  or 
irrational  condition,  nor  does  available  evidence  point  to  such 
a  past  condition.  No  races  are  anywhere  to  be  found  or 
heard  of  in  a  condition  which  is  less  remote  from  mere 
animal  existence  than  frt>m  the  highest  human  development  of 
which  wo  have  as  yet  experience.  No  evidence  has  been 
found  of  any  animal  race  rising  above  itself  into  a  wholly 
different  rank  of  intelligence,  and  therefore  there  is  the  utmost 
improbability,  on  psychological  grounds,  against  the  opinion 
of  human  evolution  from  the  apea  But  there  seems  also  to 
be  a  difference  in  kind  between  the  lowest  races  of  men  and 
the  highest  brutes,  pointing  to  a  difference  of  essential  prin- 
ciple and  therefore  of  origin  in  this  'quaternary  mammal.' 
That  difference  has  been  described  by  Archbishop  Whately  in 
his  brief  treatise  on  Instinct  in  the  following  terms : — '  Almost 
any  animal  which  is  capable  of  being  tamed  can,  in  some 
degree,  use  language  as  an  indication  of  what  passes  within. 
But  no  animal  uses  language  as  an  instrument  of  thought. 
Man  makes  use  of  general  signs  in  the  application  of  his 
p<.Aver  of  abstraction,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  reason,  and 
the  use  of  arbitrary  general  signs,  what  logicians  call  'common 
t^rms,'  with  a  facility  of  thus  using  abstraction  at  pleasure,  is 
a   oharaoteristic  of  man  only/    A  writer  in  the   Quarterly 
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IZevietc;  has  recently  shown  further  that  we  may  have,  (1) 
animal  sounds  neither  rational  nor  articulate,  (2)  sounds  both 
articulate  and  rational,  (3)  sounds  articulate  but  not  rational, 
(4)  sounds  rational  but  not  articulate.  Now  it  is  in  Man's 
speech  that  we  find  the  first  proof  of  a  difference  in  kind.  It 
is  not  speech  which  has  created  man's  perfect  reason,  it  is 
reason  which  has  created  speech.  The  difference  between 
Tocal  sounds  capable  of  expressing  general  conceptions  and 
abstract  ideas,  and  vocal  utterances  which  express  sensations 
and  emotions  only,  is  a  specific  distinction.  Therefore  the 
most  imperfect  human  languages  offer  to  us  an  indication  of  a 
transition  from  irrational  (Sries,  while  they  differ  from  the 
highest  speech  only  in  degree.^ 

A  second  evidence  of  man's  specific  difference  from  the 
animals  is  seen  in  the  existence  of  his  moral  nature.  When 
men  assert  that  anything  is  rvghi  they  mean  to  assert  some- 
thing different  from  its  being  pleasurable  or  advantageous. 
Even  men  who  assert  that  the  principle  regulating  human 
action  should  be  the  production  of  the  greatest  amount  of 
pleasure  to  all  sentient  beings,  must  assert  that  there  is  either 
DO  obligation  at  all  to  accept  this  principle  itself,  or  that  such 
obligation  is  a  moral  one.  It  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  finer 
developments  of  morality  in  civilised  lands.  The  present  point 
of  interest  is  that  no  nation  or  race  has  been  found  without 
some  morality  founded  on  a  sense  of  right,  and  rendering  them 
amenable  to  law  or  tribal  custom.  And  this  is  again  a  peculiar 
characteristic  of  man. 

Religion  is  a  still  more  marked  distinction  of  humanity. 

'  The  usnal  dilFerenoe  of  opinion,  howeyer,  attends  an  inquiry  in  this  depart- 
ment also.  Pttrfeeoor  Whitney,  in  reifying  to  ProfesBor  Max  Miiller's  Lectures  on 
Mr.  Darwin's  PhUonphy  of  Language^  finds  that  animals  possess  the  germ  of  the 
generalizing  power ;  that  a  dog  recognizes  a  man  *  in  the  abstract '  before  he 
recognizes  the  particuhur  man  ;  that  there  is  no  ground  for  doubting  that  speech 
and  reason  have  been  developed  together  ;  nor  for  doubting  that  both  alike  have 
been  developed  in  untold  ages  from  the  animals  who  lived  before  us.  See  a  paper 
by  O.  H.  Darwin  in  ConUmporary  Review^  Nov.  1874.  Professor  Max  Miiller 
rejoins  in  the  number  for  Jan.  1875. 
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Its  fundamental  ideas  and  emotions  spring  from  a  development 
of  thought  of  which  they  are  apparently  incapable.  And  these 
ideas  and  emotions  are  found,  in  an  elementary  stage,  even  in 
the  lowest  types  of  superstition. 

Lastly,  the  capacity  for  a  boundless  'progress  individually 
and  socially  distinguishes  man  from  all  the  inferior  races. 
There  is  surely  some  specific  difference  between  those  organisms 
which  remain  for  ever  at  the  same  level  of  intelligence  and 
that  mind  which  observes  and  studies  the  phenomena  of  earth 
and  heaven,  and  subdues  the  whole  world  to  its  designs. 

Whether,  therefore,  we  consider  man's  power  of  Speech,  his 
Moral  mature,  his  capacity  for  Religion  and  Worship,  or  his 
power  of  indefinite  Progression,  we  are  led  to  the  same  probable 
conclusion,  on  purely  scientific  grounds,  that  this  creature — 
though  often  sunk  into  the  darkest  depths  of  barbarism,  so  as  to 
approximate  towards  the  animals  in  the  methods  and  ends  of 
life  to  a  degree  which  almost  abolishes  the  human  sense  of 
superiority  to  them — was  a  distinct  creation  of  the  Infinite 
Power,  and  has  not  grown  out  of  the  next  order  of  primates 
beneath  him  by  a  natural  evolution.  A  *  beast's  heart '  was  not 
given  to  him  at  his  origin. 

It  remains  only  in  this  chapter  to  advert  to  the  evidence  of 
the  age  and  origin  of  human  nature  supplied  by  written  or 
unwritten  Tradition. 

The  distinctions  between  the  variously  coloured  and  figured 
races  of  men  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe  were  as  deeply 
marked  five  thousand  years  ago  as  they  are  to-day,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  wonderfully  preserved  monuments  and  wall-paint- 
ings of  Egypt.  It  is  natural  to  argue,  with  Professor  Owen, 
that  no  brief  interval  of  time  such  as  that  permitted  by  the 
biblical  post-diluvian  chronology  would  have  sufficed  to  allow 
of  variations  so  enormous  as  those  which  then  already  separated 
the  black  races  of  Africa  from  the  yellow  men  of  China,  or  the 
white-skinned  men  of  northern  Europe,  or  western  Asia.     In 
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"what  remote  ages  began  these  variations  ?  How  many  myriads 
of  years  suflSced  for  the  establishment  of  differences  in  the  bony 
structure  of  the  skeleton  itself,  in  the  cerebral  capacity,  in  the 
external  contour  of  the  frame,  in  the  tint  and  texture  of  the 
hair,  the  aspect  of  the  countenance,  the  conceptions  of  the  mind, 
and  the  general  colour  and  expression  of  the  entire  organism  ? 
How  many  millenniums  sufficed  to  produce  the  differences  irf 
language  which  are  fixed  and  decisive  at  the  time  when  we 
first  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  early  men  ?  Apart  from  heaven- 
sent information,  science  will  naturally  infer,  that  if  no  causes 
were  in  operation  different  in  force  and  in  quality  from  those 
now  acting,  the  ages  required  for  producing  these  variations 
carry  us  back  into  an  antiquity  when  darkness  covers  all  things. 
The  wildest  dreams  of  Indian  cosmogony  on  the  long  eras  of 
past  history  correspond  better  with  the  facts,  if  the  facts  have 
all  been  gradually  produced,  than  do  the  trifling  allowance  of 
Mosaic  millenniums  which  can  be  counted  on  your  fingers. 

Yet  here  once  more  strangely  conflicting  evidence  awaits 
us ; — for  the  history  of  the  human  race,  actually  known,  in  no 
instance  reaches  back  to  a  period  much  more  ancient  than  may 
be  reached  by  a  liberal  stretching  of  the  biblical  chronology. 
The  authentic  histories  of  China,  of  India,  and  of  Egypt,  the 
three  most  ancient  and  most  civilised  states  of  the  earlier 
world,  carry  us  back  a  few  thousand  years,  and  there  either 
leave  us  to  gaze  into  total  darkness,  or  supplement  the  lack  of 
reliable  narration  by  a  fancy  picture  of  gods  and  demons  of 
whose  existence  there  is  no  evidence  whatever.  Now  if  man- 
kind has  inhabited  this  planet  during  numerous  ages,  possessed 
of  the  properly  human  faculties  of  speech  and  progressive  in- 
tellect, it  seems  strange  and  almost  incredible  that  no  relics  of 
the  human  population  should  be  discovered  answerable  to  so 
great  a  multitude  and  so  prolonged  a  duration.  The  existing 
monuments  of  historic  nations  are  certainly  not  ten  thousand 
years  old ; — the  earliest  temples,  pyramids,  sepulchres,  literary 
works,  works  of  engineering  art,  are  certainly  of  more  recent 
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origin.  It  is  truly  confounding  to  the  judgment  to  leam  that 
the  only  indications  of  the  existence  of  innumerable  men,  or 
manlike  beings,  on  earth  in  the  quaternary  ages  are  comprised 
in  some  flint  implements  for  the  destruction  of  wild  beasts, 
and  a  questionable  tooth,  or  skull,  while  there  are  no  remains 
of  dwellings,  temples,  or  tombs  of  the  palseoKthic  epoch.  It 
seems  wholly  unaccountable  that  a  strictly  TiXtiomal  oarder  of 
beings  should  have  lived  on  the  earth  through  perhaps  100,000 
years  since  the  glacial  age,  and  have  left  no  signs  of  their 
presence  or  of  their  works  except  a  few  hunting  tools ;  while 
their  supposed  descendants,  the  races  of  China^  India,  and 
Egypt,  when  they  first  appear  in  history,  stand  forth  in 
possession  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  at  least  in  a  germinant 
form,  and  already  have  established  great  and  mighty  mon- 
archies. The  facts  of  history  are  more  consistent  with  the 
hypothesis  of  a  recent  origin  of  the  present  race  of  mankind ; 
and  the  osteological  character  of  the  alluvial  record  offers  a 
signal  confirmation  to  it.  For  it  is  unquestionable  that  even 
if  human  races  have  existed  for  many  thous€mds  of  years  on 
the  globe,  they  have  at  least  left  no  permanent  signs  of  their 
habitations  or  their  tombs  in  those  distant  ages,  and  no  tradi- 
tion which  throws  even  the  faintest  light  upon  their  history. 
The  traditions  which  have  descended  to  us  from  the  earliest 
times  in  all  nations  in  most  respects  resemble  those  which 
have  taken  a  prominent  place  in  the  literature  of  the  world  in 
the  recent  monuments  of  the  Hebrews  and  Assyrians.  All 
authentic  history  begins  with  a  flood,  while  the  ethnol(^  of 
Western  Asia  and  Africa  fairly  agrees  with  the  narratives  of 
Genesis.  The  story  of  the  Ark,  and  of  the  Deluge,  with  the 
very  names  of  the  patriarchs  of  Noah's  family  and  of  his 
reputed  descendants  (as  given  in  Genesis  x.),  are  found  in 
the  ethnic  and  territorial  names  of  widely  separated  historic 
lands,  and  so  far  yield  confirmation  to  the  Semitic  tradition. 

[The  earlier  illustration  of  this  statement  will  be  found  in 
Ii(x;hart's  Pltaleg,  in  Bryant  and  Faber*s  works,  on  the  Origin 
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of  Piigan  Idolatry,  and  the  Mysteries  of  the  Cabiri  ;  in  all  of 
which  some  substantial  truth  was  taught  with  old-fashioned 
and  imperfect  learning.  But  the  complete  evidence  under 
modem  treatment  will  be  found  in  Smith's  and  Eitto's  great 
Biblical  Dictionaries,  under  the  names  of  the  Patriarchs  referred 
to  in  Genesis  x.,  and  in  the  BamrvpUm  Lectwrea  and  Five  Oreai 
Monarchies  of  Dr.  Rawlinson ;  where  the  broader  light  of  a 
new  learning  is  thrown  upon  the  first  ten  chapters  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  tiieir  historical  value  asserted  against  the 
superficial,  loose  guesses  of  idle  theorists.  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  the  eminent  linguist  and  missionary  Skrefsriid  that 
the  ancient  Santal  traditions  among  the  aboriginal  Turanian 
mountaineers  of  Bengal  agree  in  every  respect  with  those  of 
the  Assyrians  and  Hebrews.  Dr.  Dawson,  of  Montreal  College, 
a  leading  American  geologist,  goes  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  the 
aqueous  cataclysm  which  followed  on  the  glacial  period,  and 
destroyed,  by  sinking  of  the  earth's  surface,  so  many  animals 
whose  reUcs  are  found  in  the  quaternary  gravels  and  in  caverns, 
occurred  as  recently  as  historic  times,  and  was  in  fact  Noah's 
•  flood.'] 

Here  therefore  once  more  we  are  encountered  and  dis- 
couraged by  evidence  leading  in  opposite  directions.  There 
is  a  certain  measure  of  anatomical  and  biological  presumption 
inclining  us  to  think,  under  unassisted  study,  that  all  life  on 
the  earth  is  one,  and  that  as  the  animals  may  have  descended 
from  earlier  organisms,  so  man  may  have  descended  from 
the  later  types.  There  is,  however,  far  stronger  geological 
evidence  of  a  negative  character  to  throw  the  utmost  doubt 
upon  any  positive  theory  of  evolution,  while  the  psychological 
evidence  in  favour  of  a  distinct  creation  of  man,  on  a  higher 
level,  is  such  as  cannot  be  fairly  overcome  by  the  present  re- 
sources of  biology.  Again,  there  is  some  seeming  evidence  of 
the  antiquity  of  man  in  relics  and  implements  found  in  con- 
junction with  extinct  animals  of  the  quaternary  age.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  no  remains  of  the  buildings,  and  no 
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unquestionable  remains  of  the  bony  fabric  of  the  men  them- 
selves^ who  are  thus  supposed  to  have  lived  through  untold 
centuries  in  the  possession  at  least  of  elementary  reason  and 
speech.  And  when  we  scrutinise  the  positive  historic  evidence 
we  discover  that  no  human  history,  not  even  the  faintest 
authentic  tradition^  carries  us  back  in  any  part  of  the  world 
beyond  the  last  few  thousand  years;  while  at  the  dawn  of 
authentic  story  we  find  nations  and  kingdoms  which  offer  to 
our  study  in  their  names  and  traditions  a  remarkable  simi- 
larity to  those  of  Moses  and  the  Bible. 

The  sum  of  this  argument  is  that  by  the  unassisted  light  of 
science  and  history  we  are  able  to  reach  no  coherent  or  satis- 
factory conclusion  as  to  the  origin  of  mankind,  its  relation  to 
the  animal  races,  or  its  future  destiny.  Lower  thoughts  on 
each  of  these  topics  are  at  once  checked  by  higher,  and  higher 
thoughts  and  hopes  are  equally  checked  by  arguments  which, 
if  gloomy,  spring  from  evidence  that  seems  secure.  We  hover 
in  doubt  after  all  our  pains  between  two  conclusions,  and 
know  not  certainly  whether  our  ancestry  is  from  the  perishable 
life  of  the  globe,  or  directly  from  the  hand  of  Heaven;  whether 
our  destiny  is  to  return  wholly  to  the  dust,  or  to  spend 
eternity  with  God.  Our  nature  bears  traces  of  a  double 
alliance,  with  earth  and  with  heaven,  and  we  '  know  not  what 
we  shall  be,'  till  we  inquire  at  the  oracle  of  Him  that  made 
ua  The  phenomena  are  such  as  well  consist  with  the 
hypothesis  of  a  nature  whose  destiny  depends  on  its  moral 
qualities,  and,  above  aU,  a  nature  which  has  suffered  under 
some  deflection,  which  science  may  dimly  divine  without  being 
able  to  elucidate  or  to  remedy. 

In  following  chapters  I  shall  attempt  the  task  of  inter- 
preting the  only  series  of  writings  which  bear  marks  of  a  truly 
divine  original.  In  attaching  importance  to  those  writings  aa 
the  records  of  a  divine  revelation  the  censure  must  be  incurred 
of  many  who  may  have  partially  assented  to  the  statements  of 
the   preceding  pages.      I   shall   offer   no  argument  to  such 
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readers  in  support  of  faith  in  Revelation,  except  one,  and  that 
is  the  evidence  of  its  heavenly  character  which  may  appear  in 
the  coarse  of  our  comments  on  its  facts  and  doctrines.  The 
books  which  convey,  in  concurrence  with  the  tradition  of 
Christendom,  so  marvelloTis  a  revelation  of  Immortality  to 
man  through  Union  with  Gk>d,  carry  with  them  an  all-sufficing 
proof  of  their  divine  original.  An  effectual  apology  for 
the  Scripture  will  be  found  in  its  right  interpretation. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OT!f  TEE   NUMBERS  AND  INTELLECTUAL  CONDITION 

OF  MANKIND. 

TN  a  work  of  which  the  main  object  is  an  inquiry  into  the 
-^  destiny  of  mankind  it  is  proper  to  attempt  at  least  some 
vi^e  representation  of  the  numbers  of  sentient  beings  who 
ore  concerned  in  the  question  of  death  or  immortality.  And 
this  is  the  more  fitting,  since  any  consideration  of  their 
numbers  at  once  draws  attention  to  their  condition  in  respect 
of  barbarism  or  civilisation ;  with  the  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages in  religious  training  which  have  marked  their 
earthly  history.  So  feeble  is  the  popular  imagination  that 
almost  any  device  is  excusable,  however  sesthetically  un- 
worthy, in  the  attempt  to  arouse  a  feeling  of  wonder  at  the 
stupendous  facts  of  the  world  s  population. 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  carefully  prepared  estimates  of 
the  present  population  of  the  globe,  published  by  Major  Bell,^ 
gives  the  following  figures  as  an  approximate  view  of  their 

numbers,  arranged  under  the  head  of '  Religions ' : — 

BuddhifltB  ...  ...  ...  ...    483,000,000 


OhriBtiaiiB 

BrahministB 

MohammedaDB 

ParseeB 

Jews 

MiflcellaneouB  barbarians,  fetish  worshippers, 

and  atheists  ...  ...  ...     189,000,000 


353,000,000 

120,000,000 

120,000,000 

1,000,000 

8,000,000 


1,274,000,000 
Other  Countries.    Chapman  and  Hall. 
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giving  a  total  of  921,000,000  non-ChristianSy  eyen  by  pro- 
fession. 

Out  of  these  throngs  let  the  population  of  modem  India  be 
taken  as  an  example.  Under  the  last  census  the  numbers  are 
estimated  to  be  two  hundred  and  eighty  millions.  Now  if  this 
number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  composing  the  variously- 
tinted  races  of  Hindostan,  could  pass  in  single  file  before  the 
presence  of  a  person  able  to  fix  a  transient  gaze  of  one  minute's 
duration  (and  a  minute  is  not  much  to  expend  in  thinking  on 
an  eternal  destiny),  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  mind's  forming 
a  distinct  idea,  that  in  each  instance  a  being  having  in  prospect 
the  alternative  of  death  or  an  eternal  life  was  present  to  his 
view,  then  if  the  stream  should  roll  on  night  and  day,  and  the 
observer  coDtinue  his  task  of  looking  on  each  in  turn  without 
intermission  until  all  had  passed  by,  it  woidd  require  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy  years  to  bestow  this  momentary  notice  cm 
all  the  now  living  people  of  Hindostan.  Or,  if  they  were 
arranged  in  lines  of  thirty  abreast,  forming  a  column  as  broad 
as  that  which  fills  the  nave  of  an  ordinary  church,  with  a 
yard  between  the  ranks,  then  that  column  would  extend,  if 
marching  towards  us,  from  the  extreme  border  of  Afl^hanistan, 
all  through  the  Turkish  empire,  and  across  tiie  continent  of 
Europe,  to  the  Atlantic  shore — 5,300  miles.  And  this  pro- 
digious total  of  living  beiogs  represents  but  one  fleeting 
generation  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  single  country  under  heaven. 

Starting  with  such  an  integer  of  thought  it  may  be  easier 
to  imagine  what  is  meant  when  statisticians  speak  of  the 
present  population  of  China  as  four  hundred  millions.  We 
have  but  to  increase  by  a  third  the  breadth  or  the  length  of 
the  supposed  Indian  column  to  form  an  idea  of  the  army  of 
yellow  men,  Confuciamsts,  Buddhists,  Laoutzeists,  marching 
westward  upon  our  borders,  and  then  to  conceive  of  the  repe- 
tition of  those  enormous  masses  many  times  over  in  the  past 
generations,  diminishing  the  tale  according  to  the  due  propor- 
tion for  the  remotest  ages. 
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The  mind  is  overpowered  by  even  this  first  effort  to 
imagine  the  multitudinous  throngs  of  ignorant  idolaters  who, 
in  their  various  races  and  nations,  have  peopled  the  eastern 
world.  We  attain  only  the  image  of  a  tide  broad  and  deep 
of  living  waters  flowing  on  perpetually  for  ages,  whose  drops 
are  individual  souls,  passing  away  into  the  depths  of  oblivion. 

A  similar  process  of  thought  is  required  in  application  to 
the  other  habitable  portions  of  the  globe.  1.  Northern  Asia. 
On  referring  to  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  great 
empires  of  the  earlier  world  lie  below  the  40th  parallel  of 
latitude.  To  the  north  of  that  parallel,  however,  and  over 
the  whole  breadth  of  Asia,  there  are  extended  two  vast  chains 
of  mountains,  forming  by  their  connecting  ramifications  a 
species  of  gigantic  network,  or  as  it  were  the  skeleton  on 
which  the  surface  of  the  whole  country  is  disposed,  and  to 
which  it  is  attached.  The  first  of  these  and  the  more 
northerly  extends  through  the  southern  part  of  Siberia,  and 
with  many  changes  of  name  is  styled  in  general  the  Altaic 
range.  The  other  great  range  commences  in  Asia  Minor  as 
the  Taurus,  thence  passes  through  Media  and  Tartary,  to  the 
north  of  Hindostan,  as  the  Himalayas;  thence  through 
Thibet,  till  it  loses  itself  in  Central  China.  The  vast  interval 
of  territory,  across  which  flow  the  rivers  descending  from  these 
mountain  ranges,  is  measured  by  thousands  of  miles,  and  con- 
sists of  lofty  mountain  plains,  the  haunts  of  numberless  eagles 
and  vast  battalions  of  nomadic  birds. 

These  plains  are  on  an  average  10,000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  and  have  from  the  earliest  ages  been  inhabited  by  tribes 
of  pastoral  and  wandering  barbarians,  who  have  fed  their 
flocks  on  the  luxuriant  herbage.  They  have  been  known  in 
different  eras  and  under  difierent  circumstances  as  Scythians, 
Huns,  Tartars,  Turcomans,  Mongols,  Kalmucks,  and  Mantchoos. 
These  boundless  tracts,  exposed  to  an  invigorating  climate, 
have  been  studded  in  every  age,  not  with  cities  and  houses, 
but  with  the  tents  and   encampments  of  migratory  nations. 
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often  surrounded  for  leagues  with  their  flocks  and  herds  of 
cattle,  horses,  and  camels,  which  constitute  their  wealth  and 
supply  nearly  all  their  limited  wants. 

To  form  a  conception  of  the  numbers  of  mankind  who  have 
inhabited  these  upland  mountain  plains  of  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent during  even  the  last  6,000  years  would  be  difficult 
indeed.  Professor  Heeren  and  the  Abb^  Hue  may  aid  the 
imagination.  The  perpetual  plagues  of  Asia,  of  China,  of 
India,  of  Persia,  in  their  multitudinous  armies  they  have 
kept  up  nearly  ceaseless  war  with  the  more  civilised  south. 
Millions  beyond  computation  have  from  time  to  time  de- 
scended to  conquer  the  fair  provinces  that  lay  below  them. 
In  vain  did  China  rear  her  northern  wall,  in  vain  the  Indian 
aborigines  trust  for  protection  to  the  Himalayas,  in  vain 
the  Persian  empire  make  head  against  their  incursions,  in 
vain  the  Greeks  oppose  the  pitiless  unceasing  storm  that  beat 
upon  them  from  the  mountains.  The  Tartars  and  Turcomans, 
and  their  more  ancient  congeners,  have  always  proved  the 
destroyers  of  Asiatic  power,  and  their  various  races  reign  with 
more  or  less  of  independence  at  this  very  hour  from  Pekin  to 
the  Bosphorus.  Empire  after  empire  has  fallen  submerged 
beneath  the  deluges  of  savage  force  that  broke  age  after  age 
upon  the  south  from  these  ever-streaming  fountains  of  barbaric 
life;  and  the  population  of  Northern  Asia  is  greater  to-day 
than  when  Zenghis  Khan  led  the  swarming  dans  to  battle,  or 
a  himdred  years  later  the  victorious  Tamerlane. 

2.  Next,  let  a  competently  instinicted  reader,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Layard  and  Mr.  Palgrave,  pronounce  the  names  of  Assyria, 
Persia,  and  Arabia,  and  try  to  imagine  how  manj^  millions  of 
soldiers,  similar  to  those  sculptured  in  endless  ranks  upon  the 
slabs  of  Nineveh,  have  lived,  since  the  beginning,  in  those 
various  provinces.  The  more  closely  we  fSa.sten  the  mind 
upon  a  single  populous  territory,  the  deeper  is  the  sense  of 
incompetence  even  to  imagine  as  a  visual  conception  the 
mass  of  human  beings  who  have  tenanted  it    What  armies 
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of  ignorant  fanatics  have  rolled  forth  age  after  age  from 
ancient  and  modern  Arabia  alone  !  What  a  world  of  teeming 
life  is  suggested  by  even  the  merest  shadowy  outline  of  her 
history  I 

3.  Turning  to  the  history  of  th^  Southern  Oceanic  hemisphere, 
a  new  barbaric  scene  opens,  in  the  hundred  thousand  isles 
and  islets  of  the  great  Pacific  Archipelago.  It  is  but  recently 
that  the  veil  has  been  lifted  from  these  populous  regions.  In 
the  vast  islands  on  the  equator — Sumatra,  Borneo,  Java,  the 
Celebes,  Ceram,  New  Guinea — the  population  is  of  a  mixed 
blood.  The  numerous  isles  that  lie  to  the  south,  comprehended 
under  the  names  of  Polynesia  and  Australia,  are  peopled  by 
two  races  of  men.  The  one  race  is  allied  to  the  negro  in 
possessing  a  Herculean  frame,  black  skin,  and  crisped  but  not 
woolly  hair,  while  the  other  race  has  skin  of  a  light  copper 
colour^  and  hair  bright,  lank,  and  glossy,  the  countenance 
resembling  that  of  the  Malay.  These  islands  contain  a  popu- 
lation, the  whole  of  which,  until  recent  improvements  under 
Christian  civilisation,  were  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word 
barbaric,  and  such  they  seem  to  have  been  from  time  imme- 
morial Everlasting  and  omnipresent  war,  carried  on  by 
savages  who  in  infancy  had  been  compelled  to  swallow  stones 
in  order  to  *  give  them  hearts  of  stone  for  battle,' — cannibalism, 
the  last  brutal  revenge  against  a  fallen  adversary, — infanticide 
80  common  that  three  mothers  accidentally  present  at  once 
confessed  to  the  missionaries  that  between  them  they  had 
slaughtered  twenty-one  children  by  burying  them  alive  in  the 
ground — so  common  that  one  chief  at  his  conversion  to 
Christianity  exclaimed  in  agony  that  he  had  killed  nearly 
twenty  of  his  own — the  degradation  of  women  carried  to  an 
excess  from  which  northern  barbarism  would  have  revolted — 
the  immolation  of  wives  at  the  funerals  of  their  husbands, 
inhuman  conduct  to  the  sick  and  aged  at  which  the  hearer 
stands  aghast  with  indignation — a  habit  of  worshipping  a  set 
of  gods,  when  they  worahipped  anything  at  all,  the  sight  of 
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which  in  our  Museum  moves  horror,  laughter,  unspeakable 
contempt  by  turns — customs  so  filthy  that  the  pen  refuses  to 
relate  them — a  taste  so  foul  that  a  rat  was  a  proverb  among 
them  for  sweetness — an  ignorance  so  profound  that  all  manner 
of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  beyond  the  counting  of  a 
few  digits,  were  beyond  their  comprehension— all  these  features 
combined  to  form  as  hideous  a  portrait  of  humanity  as  the 
globe  could  furnish.  And  it  would  be  impossible  to  form  even 
an  approximate  estimate  of  the  number  of  millions  upon 
millions  who  thus  grew  up  in  the  Pacific  Archipelago  *  with- 
out God  in  the  world,'  and  apparently  for  the  most  part  fallen 
from  His  likeness. 

4.  Turning  to  Europe,  we  find  that  every  step  of  progress 
made  in  prehistoric  ethnolc^  deepens  the  conviction  that  the 
earliest  settlement  of  this  continent  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of 
a  remote  antiquity;  and  some  account  of  indefinite  yet  in- 
calculable numbers  must  be  taken  in  the  general  estimate  for 
the  clans  and  tribes  and  families  who  wandered  or  fixed  their 
tents  in  the  primeval  forests.  Arriving  at  historic  times,  there 
are  distinct  indications  of  a  European  population  2,000  years 
before  Christ.  At  the  Christian  era,  indeed,  Europe  still  pre- 
sented a  far  difierent  scene  to  the  eye  of  Tacitus  from  that 
which  it  ofiers  in  the  present  day.  A  gloomy  '  black  forest ' 
extended  through  its  centre,  penetrated  here  and  there  by 
rivers,  glades,  and  pathways.  Immense  tracts  were  damp  and 
uninhabitable  morasses,  but  free  space  was  still  afforded  or 
created  for  a  numerous  population. 

Travelling  westward  from  the  eastern  centres,  among  the 
first,  though  not  the  earliest  pioneers  of  humanity  through 
these  dread  solitudes,  seem  to  have  been  tribes  who  bore  the 
general  name  of  Cymry,  the  most  powerful  branch  of  whom 
were  the  Keltae,  or  Gauls,  the  ancestors  of  the  Gaels,  the  Welsh, 
the  Irish,  and  of  all  the  European  Gallic  tribes  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy. 

Following  them  after  unknown  intervals  came  the  Gothic 
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or  Teuionic  hosts  who    settled   in    northern  and    midland 
Europe. 

Lastly  came  the  Sclavonic  or  Sarmatian  inundation,  the 
ancestors  of  the  Russians,  Poles,  and  kindred  nationa 

Here,  then,  is  another  world  of  human  beings  extended  over 
the  whole  breadth  of  a  continent,  and  existing  for  ages  and  ages 
in  a  condition  of  comparative  barbarism.  Let  any  tolerably 
informed  reader  of  the  ancient  history  of  Europe  meditate  on 
the  names  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  Ireland,  Wales,  England, 
France,  Spain,  Germany,  Russia,  Poland,  and  he  will  quickly 
perceive  that  another  mass  of  barbaric  life  extended  itself  in 
many  strata  over  these  territories ;  and  lasted  for  many  cen- 
turies, in  incalculable  numbers,  long  before  history  began  to  take 
account  of  the  deeds  of  individual  men. 

5.  Add,  now,  to  these  reminiscences  of  the  dim  and  remote 
past  those  approximate  views  of  the  number  and  condition  of 
the  human  race  in  Europe  which  come  with  some  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  ancient  and  modem  civilised 
world.  It  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  imaginary  operations 
before  ventured  upon  for  assisting  the  mind  to  bring  into  con- 
ception the  facts  of  the  Asiatic  population.  Let  the  student  pro- 
nounce thoughtfully  the  names  of  the  countries  which  border  on 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  which  finally  formed  the  stage  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  strive  at  the  same  time  to  think  of  the 
ancient  and  modem  populations  of  the  shores  of  Western  Asia, 
in  Syria  and  Palestine;  of  Asia  Minor  in  all  its  provinces 
and  kingdoms ;  then,  in  Europe,  of  Greece  in  its  widest  exten- 
sion and  complex  development ;  of  the  countries  south  of  the 
Danube,  and  north  of  the  Alps ;  of  Italy  and  its  adjacent  isles  ; 
of  Switzerland,  of  France,  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  modem 
Germany  ;  of  England,  and  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  and  Russia. 
What  imagination  can  picture  the  endless  millions  who  have 
moved  and  lived  and  died  over  these  countries  during  historic 
time  ?  We  reach  after  all  efforts  of  imagination  but  a  vague  sense 
of  watching  the  passage  of  a  dense  illimitable  throng,  that  fills 
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This  population  has  included  mighty  civilised  nations  such  as 
the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  and  tribes  of  Amazonian  clay- 
eaters,  as  described  by  Humboldt,  sunk  as  low  in  imbecility  as 
man  can  sink  when  overpowered  by  the  forces  of  nature,  or 
his  own  vices.  Over  the  north  have  swarmed  the  innumer- 
able myriads  of  the  Red  Men  from  times  now  lost  in  a  dim 
antiquity.  At  the  rediscovery  of  North  America  by  Europeans 
eight  principal  languages  covered  it,  spoken  by  a  wide  variety 
of  tribes.  The  first  language  was  the  Algonquin,  spoken  by 
about  twenty  nations,  of  whom  the  chief  were  the  Delawares, 
Illinois,  and  Chippeways  or  Ojibbeways.  The  second  was 
that  of  the  Dahcottaa  The  third  was  that  of  the  Hurons  and 
Iroquois,  including  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  and  Eries.  The 
fourth  was  that  of  the  Catawbas.  The  fifth  was  that  of  the 
Cherokees.  The  sixth  was  that  of  the  Uchees.  The  seventh 
was  that  of  the  Natchez.  The  eighth  was  that  of  the 
Chocktaws,  including  the  Chiccasaws  and  the  Muskogees. 

Let  the  reader  reflect  upon  the  meaning  of  this  statement, 
and  try  to  imagine,  however  vaguely,  the  swarms  of  men  who 
in  successive  centuries  spoke  any  one  of  these  dialects — and 
even  though  the  enormous  woods  of  America  were  inhabited 
but  by  vagrant  tribes,  it  will  be  speedily  acknowledged  that 
here  again  was  a  '  multitude  that  no  man  can  number.' 

But  indeed  every  branch  of  historical  study  awakes  a  fresh 
sense  of  the  multitudinousness  of  men  in  the  ages  departed. 
The  simple  names  and  habitats  of  nations  and  clans  who 
have  left  some  trace  behind  them  would  fill  volumes,  and 
the  longer  we  look  at  the  past  the  more  overwhelming  becomes 
the  view  of  the  throngs  who  have  laboured,  and  loved,  and 
warred,  and  sinned,  and  wrought  righteousness  upon  the 
various  zones  of  this  planet.  Language  breaks  down  into 
idle  expressions  of  wonder  at  the  thought  of  all  the  tribes  of 
the  earth  who  are  gone ;  for  even  a  single  specimen  of  each 
gathered  into  one  contemporaneous  crowd  would  leave  us 
still  astounded  at  the  spectacle  of  a  multitude  which  defied 
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computation,  and  exceeded  the  utmost  stretch  of  individual 
vision. 

And  it  is  of  these  unimaginable  pagan  multitudes  of  Asia, 
Africa^  Europe,  America,  and  the  Oceanic  Archipelagoes,  that 
the  question  is  asked.  Whence  ?  and  Whither  ? 

The  established  doctrine  of  European  Christianity  respecting 
them  we  shall  attempt  to  describe  in  the  next  chapter.  It  is 
true  that  moral  and  religious  doctrines  cannot  be  decided 
exclusively  by  the  numbers  of  the  persons  affected  by  them ; 
yet  even  Divine  Justice  itself  may  in  the  matter  of  eternal 
judgment  be  presumed  to  take  into  account  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  population  which,  like  that  of  Nineveh, '  knows 
not  its  right  hand  from  its  left'  And  it  is  a  very  idle  affecta- 
tion of  stoicism  which  would  wholly  exclude  the  view  of  the 
numbers  of  the  victims  of  any  overwhelming  calamity,  or  the 
hereditary  ignorance  or  weakness  which  rendered  them  so 
easily  its  prey. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  ORTHODOX  DOCTRINE  ON  THE  NATURE  AND 

DESTINY  OF  MANKIND, 

rilHE  term  '  orthodox '  is  employed  in  this  connection  as  the 
"^  most  convenient  mode  of  designating  the  doctrine  which 
has  prevailed  in  Christendom  both  most  widely  and  most 
durably;  for,  although  the  Roman,  Greek,  and  Protestant 
Churches  have  differed  exceedingly  on  other  questions  of 
interpretation,  there  has  existed  a  singular  unanimity  between 
them  as  to  the  facts  and  general  principles  which  underlie 
what  is  held  to  be  a  correct  view  of  the  condition  and  destiny 
of  mankind. 

The  Reformation  attempted  no  modification  whatever  of  the 
basis  of  theology  in  respect  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall  of  Man, 
and  its  consequences  to  the  human  race.    The  dissident  Pro- 
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testant  sects  during  all  their  earlier  history  stood  fast  on  the 
old  ways,  and  reiterated  the  principles  which  have  prevailed 
in  the  Church — at  least  since  the  age  of  Augustine.  It  is  in 
the  writings  of  Augustine  that  the  first  full  and  complete 
development  of  this  system  of  ideas  respecting  God's  dealings 
with  men  is  to  be  found.  There  is  nothing  entirely  resembling 
it  either  in  the  New  Testament  or  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers. 

The  central  thought  of  this  doctrine  springs  from  a  belief,  in 
which  we  sympathise,  in  the  historical  truth  of  the  narrative 
of  the  trial  and  sin  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  book  of  Genesis ; 
but  it  branches  out  into  several  subordinate  doctrines  of  vast 
extent  and  importance,  not  so  plainly  contained  in  that  narra- 
tive. 

It  has  been  held,  with  the  neai*ly  unanimous  consent  of  the 
ancient  theological  authorities,  and  has  been  embodied  as  an 
article  of  faith  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Church,  that  Adam  the 
ancestor  of  mankind  was  created  at  first  under  a  complex  con- 
stitution ;  endued  with  a  body  that  could  die,  which,  however, 
served  but  as  the  shrine  and  tabernacle  of  a  soul  that  should 
never  die ;  this  immortality  of  the  soul  depending  ultimately 
on  the  will  of  God. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  death  threatened  to  Adam  in  case 
of  transgression  is  to  be  understood  in  several  distinct  senses, 
according  to  the  part  of  his  complex  nature  which  was  affected 
by  the  judgment  of  God,  and  the  relations  to  time  or  eternity 
borne  by  the  different  portions  of  the  punishment.  With 
nearly  absolute  unanimity  it  has  been  held  by  all  the  great 
historical  Churches  that  when  Adam  sinned  the  sentence  of 
death  took  effect  upon  his  body,  by  ensuring  the  physical  dis- 
solution of  his  animal  structure.  This  is  technically  called 
temporal  death.  Next,  it  is  held  that  as  soon  as  he  sinned  his 
soul  was  separated  morally  from  God,  and,  since  God  is  the 
fountain  of  *  spiritual  life/  that  apostate  condition  of  Adam's 
soul  is  described  in  sacred  language  as  spiritual  death — a 
description  which  is  considered  to  be  authorised  by  the  Apostle 
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Paul  when  he  speaks  of  sinners  being  *  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins  *  (Eph.  ii.  1).  And,  lastly,  it  is  held  that  when  this  life 
ended,  and  the  naturally  never-dying  soul  went  forth  into  the 
unseen  world  of  judgment,  it  was  doomed  to  enter  upon  a 
prospect  of  everlasting  suffering  in  hell,  which  is  termed 
eteT^ncU  death. 

It  has  been  for  ages  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christian 
theology  in  Europe  that  in  the  original  trial  of  Man  in  Para- 
dise Adam  was  thus  threatened  with  temporal,  spiritual,  and 
eternal  death,  this  last  sense  of  the  term  standing  for  ever- 
lasting damnation,  or  conscioiia  punishment  throughout  Hie 
future  eternity.  Whether  Adam  as  an  individual  person 
actually  will  undergo  this  triple  condemnation  is  a  wholly 
different  question.  But,  as  a  representative  man,  there  is  a 
wonderful  concurrence  of  divines  that  by  his  sin  he  incurred 
this  appalling  complex  doom. 

The  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  of 
Westminster,  representing  the  best  thought  in  theology  up  to 
that  time,  only  confirms  the  general  judgment  of  Roman  and 
Protestant  Christendom  when  it  declares,  in  the  sixth  para- 
graph of  its  sixth  chapter,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Fall  of 
Man,  of  Sin,  and  of  the  Punishment  thereof — that  *  every  sin, 
both  original  and  actual,  being  a  transgression  of  the  righteous 
law  of  Grod,  and  contrary  thereto,  doth  in  its  own  nature  bring 
guilt  upon  the  sinner,  whereby  he  is  bound  over  to  the  wrath 
of  God,  and  curae  of  the  law,  and  so  made  subject  to  death, 
with  all  miseries  spiritual,  temporal,  and  eternal' 

This,  however,  is  but  the  beginning  of  sorrows.  For  the 
next  universally  received  doctrine  of  the  orthodox  Church  was, 
and  is,  that  this  direful  destiny  descended  by  inheritance  from 
Adam  upon  the  whole  human  race,  so  that  every  fallen  human 
being,  under  the  *  covenant  of  works,'  is  bom,  1,  liable  to  tem- 
poral death ;  2,  under  the  curse  of  sjnritical  death ;  and,  3, 
certain  to  endure  the  woe  of  death  eternal,  or  endless  misery. 
It  is  held  that  this  is  the  doom  under  which  every  human 
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infant  is  conceived  and  bom  into  the  world,  (thrice  happy  the 
unborn  !) :  so  that  endless  misery  is  its  destiny  by  the  law,  as 
the  natural  result  of  its  descent  from  Adam,  and  before  it  has 
*  done  good  or  evil' 

The  Protestant  Articles  of  Religion,  framed  herein  on  the 
lines  of  the  ancient  Church,  expressly  repudiate  the  idea  that 
the  curse  of '  eternal  death  *  comes  upon  men  only  in  conse- 
quence of  personal  active  iraitcUion  of  the  sin  of  Adam. 

It  is  declared  to  be  a  congenital  inheritance.  Adam  by 
his  sin  incurred  eternal  damnation  in  hell  in  the  sense  of 
endless  misery  ;  and  this  is  the  curse  which  has  descended  as 
an  heirloom  on  his  infant  posterity.  Let  us  hear  the  Church 
of  England  in  her  IXth  Article,  *  Of  Original  or  Birth 
Sin: 

*  Original  Sin  standeth  not  in  the  following  of  Adam  (as 
the  Pelagians  do  vainly  talk) ;  but  it  is  the  fault  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  Nature  of  every  man  that  naturally  is  engendered 
of  the  offspring  of  Adam;  whereby  man  is  very  far  gone 
from  original  righteousness  (quam  longissime),  and  is  of  his 
own  nature  inclined  to  evil,  so  that  the  flesh  lusteth  always 
contrary  to  the  spirit;  and  therefore  in  every  person  horn 
into  this  world  it  desei'veih  Ood'a  wi^ath  and  damnation;* 
by  which  the  authors  of  the  Article  intended  endless  misery. 

The  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  its  Confession  is  even  more  explicit 

*  Our  first  parents  being  the  root  of  all  mankind,  the  guilt 
of  their  sin  was  imputed,  and  the  same  death  in  sin  and 
corrupted  nature  conveyed  to  all  their  posterity,  descending 
from  them  by  ordinary  generation. 

*  From  this  original  corruption,  whereby  we  are  utterly 
indisposed,  disabled,  and  made  opposite  to  all  good,  and  wholly 
inclined  to  all  evil,  do  proceed  all  actual  transgressions.' 

Then  follows  the  fore-cited  sentence.  *  Every  sin,  both 
original  and  actual,  doth  in  its  own  nature  bring  guilt  upon 
the  sinner,  whereby  he  is  bound  over  to  the  wrath  of  God, 
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and  flo  made  subject  to  death,  with   all  miseries,  spiritual, 
temporal,  and  eternal.' 

It  thus  appears  to  be  unquestionably  the  orthodox  faith  of 
Christendom  that,  htfore  they  have  done  good  or  evil,  all  man- 
kind are  born  liable  to  eternal  misery  through  original  sin, 
and  that  the  development  of  their  coiTupt  nature,  whereby 
they  are  made  'opposite  to  all  good,'  can  only  aggravate  an 
eternal  destiny  to  suffering  already  incurred  through  the  trans- 
gression of  Adam. 

The  Augustinian  divines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  no  small 
portion  of  the  whole  body,  and  the  Calvinistic  divines  of  the 
Protestant  Churches,  add  to  these  terrible  conclusions  the 
further  doctrine  of  predestination  to  damnation.  The 
Assembly  of  Divines  (setting  forth  the  present  accredited  faith 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland)  explicitly  teach  in  their  third 
chapter — that  *  By  the  decree  of  God,  for  the  manifestation  of 
His  glory,  some  men  and  angels  are  predestinated  unto  ever- 
lasting life,  and  others  foreordained  to  everlasting  death.'  And 
of  the  non-elect  they  say,  'The  rest  of  mankind  God  was 
pleased,  according  to  the  unsearchable  counsel  of  His  own  will, 
whereby  He  ext^ndeth  or  withholdeth  mercy  as  He  pleaseth,  for 
the  glory  of  His  sovereign  power  over  His  creatures,  to  pass  by, 
and  to  ordain  them  to  dishonour  and  wrath  for  their  sin,  to  the 
praise  of  His  glorious  justice!' 

Since,  however,  these  formidable  super-additions  are  held  by 
but  a  portion  of  orthodox  Christendom,  it  is  better  to  leave 
them  out  of  present  view.  The  statements  in  which  the  ortho- 
dox Churches  are  agreed  suflBce  for  the  present  purpose.  The 
sum  of  the  whole  is,  that  mankind  is  bom  in  a  state  of  ever- 
lasting damnation,  under  a  curse  of  Death,  which  is  to  be  taken 
in  the  three  senses,  of  bodily  decease,  moral  apostasy,  and  ever- 
lasting misery.  And  from  this  doom  there  is  no  escape  except 
by  the  grace  of  God  in  regeneration.  *  Except  a  man  be  bom 
again,  he  cannot  see  the  Kingdom  of  God.'  All  the  unregene- 
rate  portion  of  mankind  is  destined  to  suffer  in  *  everlasting  fire.' 
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There  can  be  no  question  that  these  are  the  views  under  which 
the  historical  Churches  of  Christendom  have  contemplated  the 
condition  and  destiny  of  the  human  race,  and  under  which 
they  have  sought  to  apply  the  remedy  in  missionary  enterprise 
and  benevolence.  In  his  letters  from  India,  Xavier  speaks 
only  the  uniform  sense  of  his  Church  when  he  describes  the 
destiny  of  the  unbaptised  millions  around  him  as  involving  the 
prospect  of  eternal  torment,  and  maintains  that  the  unevan- 
gelised  millions  of  previous  ages  had  descended  to  that  irrevo- 
cable doom.  In  a  letter  of  S.  Francis  Xavier,  written  in  1552 
(edited  in  1873  by  Rev.  E.  Coleridge,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus),, 
he  says, '  One  of  the  things  that  most  of  all  pains  and  torments 
these  Japanese  is  that  we  teach  them  that  the  prison  of  Hell  is 
irrevocably  shut — so  that  there  is  no  egress  therefrom.  For 
they  grieve  over  the  fate  of  theu'  departed  children,  of  their 
parents  and  relatives — and  they  often  show  their  grief  by  their 
tears.  So  they  ask  us  if  there  is  any  hope — any  way  to  free 
them  by  prayer  &om  that  eternal  misery,  and  I  am  obliged  to 
answer  that  there  is  absolutely  none.  Their  grief  at  this  affects 
and  torments  them  wonderfully — they  almost  pine  away  with 
sorrow.  But  there  is  this  good  thing  about  their  trouble — it 
makes  one  hope  that  they  will  all  be  the  more  laborious  for 
their  own  salvation,  lest  they,  like  their  forefathers,  should  be 
condemned  to  everlasting  punishment.*  *  They  often  ask  if  God 
cannot  take  their  fathers  out  of  hell,  and  why  their  punishment 
must  never  have  an  end.  We  gave  them  a  satisfactory  answer; 
but  they  did  not  cease  to  grieve  over  the  misfortunes  of  their 
relatives,— and  I  can  hai-dly  restrain  my  tears  sometimes  at 
seeing  men  so  dear  to  my  heart  suffer  such  intense  pain  about 
a  thing  which  is  already  done  with,  and  can  never  be  undone. 

Not  so  logically  or  consistently  have  some  Protestant 
Divines  of  recent  time  sought  to  mitigate  the  terribleness  of 
the  prospect  by  tampering  arbitrarily  with  the  interpretation 
of  the  threatening  of  Death,  on  which  liangs  the  system  of 
Augustinian  theology.    Dr.  Payne  of  Exeter  (Congregational 
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Lecturer  on  Original  sin)  speaks  indeed  the  general  sense  of 
English  theologians  of  the  latter  portion  of  this  age  when  he 
attempts  to  discriminate  between  the  various  senses  of  this 
threatening,  and  to  direct  their  incidence  more  mercifully  than 
has  been  the  ancient  wont  of  the  Churches  ;  but  in  so  doing  he 
opens  the  door  to  the  entrance  of  a  principle  of  interpretation 
which  will  inevitably  destroy  both  his  own  doctrine  and  the 
elder  scheme  of  doctrine  which  he  assails. 

Smitten  to  the  heart  by  the  terrific  dogma  of  the  descent  of 
the  curse  of  eternal  death,  in  the  sense  of  endless  suflFering, 
upon  the  infant  posterity  of  Adam,  these  *  merciful  doctors ' 
have  insisted  upon  a  limitation  of  the  signification  of  this  curse 
as  respects  the  personally  guiltless.  The  old  Roman  Divines 
had  found  in  S.  Paul's  argument  addressed  to  their  own 
Church  (Rom.  v.  12)  decisive  evidence  that  the  Death  which 
'  entered  by  one  oflFence,'  or  *  the  offence  of  one,*  *  passed  upon 
all  men,'  without  any  limitation,  '  even,'  as  S.  Paul  declares 
specially, '  upon  them  that  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude 
of  Adam's  transgression.'  Whatever  reason,  therefore,  there 
was  for  understanding  this  threat  in  the  triple  sense,  so  as  to 
include  eternal  misery  for  Adam  himself  (a  point  of  belief  on 
which  no  one  seems  to  have  entertained  a  doubt),  there  was 
exactly  the  same  reason  for  believing  that  it  descended  in  its 
direful  integrity  upon  all  his  posterity.  The  case  of  infanti 
might  be  indeed  fearful,  but  there  was  no  loojjhole  of  escape 
for  them  from  the  system  which  embraced  in  its  iron  grip  the 
whole  race  of  man.  To  insinuate  that  for  them  the  '  eternal 
death  *  formed  no  part  of  the  inherited  curse  was  to  break  up 
the  foundation  of  faith  in  redemption,  and  in  the  descent  of 
original  sin.  Accordingly  this  position  was  maintained  with 
the  utmost  firmness  by  all  the  Roman  theologians,  and  not  less 
by  the  Reformers.  Augustine  had  set  the  example  of  such 
firmness.  *  It  may,  therefore,  be  rightly  said  (says  he)  that 
little  ones  dying  without  baptism  will  be  in  the  mildest 
damnation  of  all  (in  damnatione  mitissimiL).     Yet  he  greatly 
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deceives  and  is  deceived  who  preaches  that  they  will  not  be 
in  damnation ;  since  the  apostle  says,  Judgment  was  by  one  to 
condemnation.'  (Multum  autem  fallit  et  fallitur,  qui  eos  in 
damnatione  predicat  non  futures. — 0pp.  vii.  p.  142.) 

But  that  which  they  dreaded,  as  fatal  to  systematic  divinity, 
has  been  asserted  by  our  English  and  Americcui  divines  of 
recent  times.  These  affirm,  apparently  without  any  CA^idence, 
except  that  derived  from  their  own  sense  of  moral  fitness,  that 
although  the  death  threatened  to  Adam  himself  included  the 
threefold  curse  with  eternal  misery,  the  curse  as  it  descended 
on  the  posterity  dropt  its  most  fearful  signification,  and  came 
upon  the  human  race  in  its  birth  only  as  a  twofold  doom,  as 
temporal  death,  and  an  inherited  corruption  of  their  nature 
which  is  termed  '  death  spiritual.'  Thus,  it  is  supposed,  all 
mankind  are  born,  not  under  sentence  of  eternal  misery  for 
Adam's  sin,  but  only  under  a  corrupt  constitution  of  nature, 
by  which,  when  they  come  to  years,  they  will  incur  that  sen- 
tence by  their  own  transgressions.^ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  mode  of  treatment  of  the  language 
of  Scripture  offers  an  immense  alleviation.  We  learn  no  longer 
to  look  upon  the  countenance  of  a  child,  with  all  our  orthodox 
progenitors,  as  on  a  wretched  being  under  sentence  of  eternal 
misery  for  the  offence  of  a  distant  ancestor.  Some  would  even 
encourage  us  to  regard  the  new-born   child  as  bom  under 

*  Mr.  Peill,  an  able  representative  of  this  opinion,  sajB,  'Thus  it  is  evident 
rom  Scripture  itnelf  that  the  second  death  [or  eternal  misery]  is  not  included  in 
the  penalty  threatened  against  Adam,  which  began  to  take  effect  the  day  that  he 
ginned.  The  second  death  comes  only  through  personal  unbelief,  and  not  as  the 
necessary  result  of  the  conduct  of  another.  Reason  and  Scripture  are  both  at 
variance  with  the  doctrine  that  eternal  death  was  included  in  the  punishment 
incurred  by  Adam's  transgression.  Reason  declares  it  unjust  that  one  man*s 
eternal  destiny  should  be  determined  for  him  by  the  act  of  another.  Such  a  view 
outrages  man's  moral  sense,  conflicts  with  his  personal  responsibility,  and  is  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  equitable  character  of  his  present  trial  and  its  issues.' — 
Man'i  ImnuyrUdiiy  Proved,  p.  38. 

Mr.  Peill,  therefore,  will  doubtless  offer  no  objection  to  the  use  of  our  *  reason  ' 
and  '  moral  sense '  in  still  further  discriminating  the  meaning  of  the  threatening 
of  dicUh  contained  in  the  Scriptural  account  of  th<  fall  of  Adam. 
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Redemption,  and  by  its  birth  into  a  world  where  Christ  has 
died,  entitled  thereby  to  regenerating  grace  and  everlasting 
glory.    But  this  is  an  extreme  view  towards  which  few  incline. 

The  chief  objection  to  this  brighter  representation  of  the 
results  of  the  Fall  of  Man  on  the  prospects  of  Mankind  is  that 
it  proceeds  on  a  method  of  interpretation  which  is  fatal  to  the 
whole  fabric  of  theology  which  it  seeks  to  uphold. 

If,  from  regard  to  our  supposed  sense  of  right,  we  operate 
upon  the  term  death  which  describes  in  apostolic  language  the 
curse  which  has  '  passed  upon '  mankind  (Rom.  v.  12) — if  by 
an  i'pse  dixit  the  enlightened  Protestant  expositor  may  sweep 
away  at  one  stroke  of  his  pen  the  whole  tremendous  prospect 
of  everlasting  misery  from  before  the  world  of  Adam-bom 
children — what  is  to  hinder,  asks  the  more  consistent  Roman 
theologian,  the  sweeping  away  of  that  third  sense  of  death — 
or  eternal  misery,  in  its  supposed  application  to  Adam  himself, 
and  all  other  persons  affected  by  his  behaviour  ?  A  precedent 
in  interpretation  is  established  which  will  certainly  be  acted 
upon  in  a  larger  signification.  The  difficulty  is  already  great  of 
teaching  that  the  '  death  *  of  the  body,  in  the  death  threatened 
to  Adam,  signified  its  dissolution,  while  in  the  '  Second  Death ' 
(or  infliction  of  eternal  suffering)  the  same  term,  even  in  refer- 
ence to  the  body,  is  taken  for  endless  misery.  But  how  much 
greater  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  that  the  original  curse 
was  designed  to  convey  the  meaning  of  eternal  suffering,  if  at 
the  first  occurrence  of  an  objection,  occasioned  only  by  our  tender 
compassion  for  infants,  it  is  held  that  the  word  must  be 
stripped  of  its  infinite  meaning  in  its  application  to  them. 

The  Augustinian  system  is  best  defended  in  its  integrity. 
Take  away  one  of  its  fundamental  de6nitions,  and  it  falls  to 
the  ground.  The  recent  Protestant  glosses  breathe  a  com- 
passionate leniency,  but  they  endanger  far  more  than  they 
defend.  Augustine  and  Calvin  were  solid  logicians,  and  may 
be  trusted  in  their  estimate  of  what  is  necessary  to  the 
eoherency  of  their  theological  system. 
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We  return,  therefore,  to  the  ancient  doctrine,  which  is  that 
the  whole  multitudinous  human  race,  either  through  an  here- 
ditary curse,  or  through  a  transmitted  corruption  of  nature 
which  leads  to  an  ungodly  life,  is,  and  has  always  been,  in 
danger  of  a  Hell  never  ending;  from  which  danger  it  is 
delivered  only  by  a  remedy,  so  far  as  the  present  world  is 
concerned,  apparently  of  most  limited  application. 

'  Broad  is  the  road  that  leadeth  to  Destruction,  and  many 
there  be  that  go  in  thereat/  If  the  word  destTuction  is  riglitly 
taken  for  the  idea  of  endless  misery,  the  force  of  Christ's  words 
agrees  with  the  general  and  ancient  sense  of  Christendom,  that 
the  majority  of  mankind  have  in  all  ages  gone  forward  to 
endure  an  eternity  of  woe. 

That  such  '  woe  *  will  be  proportioned  to  the  desei*ts  of  the 
offenders  no  believer  in  Divine  Justice,  not  even  S.  Augustine, 
can  for  one  moment  have  doubted  or  denied.  The  extreme 
ignorance  of  multitudes  of  wicked  men  may  be  regarded  with 
comparative  lenity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  offences  of  the 
most  guilty,  because  the  best  informed,  would  with  equal 
justice  be  followed  by  far  more  awful  inflictions.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, now  attempt  to  arouse  the  reader's  mind  to  consider  what 
it  is  which  Christendom  professes  in  its  standards  to  believe, 
whether  in  the  case  of  those  most  lightly  punished,  or  of  those 
on  whom  will  descend  the  heavier  dooms.  The  main  force  of 
the  orthodox  doctrine  on  the  effects  of  tlje  Fall  on  the  condition 
of  mankind  lies  in  the  eternity  of  those  effects.  Sin  brings 
Death  as  its  wages;  and  Death  signifies  eteimul  misery.  It 
must  be,  then,  a  wholesome  exercise  to  strive  to  realise  the 
prospect.  Every  divine  truth  seems  to  be  more  true  the  more 
we  dwell  upon  it  and  consider  it.  Truth  unveils  itself  in  its 
evidence  and  completeness  to  those  who  impartially  endeavour 
to  apprehend  its  bearings.  God  the  Lord  also  is  best  known 
by  His  works ;  and  if  the  issue  of  human  life  in  its  over- 
whelming numbers  will  be  to  fix,  whether  a  majority,  as  most 
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suppose,  or  a  minority,  as  some  few  affirm,  in  an  unchangeable 
state  of  torment,  or  misery,  or  even  of  darkness  and  sorrow,  it 
must  serve  the  interests  of  tiiith  and  righteousness,  and  of 
theology  itself,  to  follow  in  the  path  of  the  poets  and  divines 
who  have  taught  us  how  to  meditate,  first  of  all  on  future 
suffering,  and,  secondly,  upon  that  everlastingness  which  is  the 
measure  of  its  duration. 

The  writers  who  have  of  late  years  come  forward  to  main- 
tain the  orthodox  doctrine  agi*ee  in  their  general  conclusion. 
Let  us  seriously  endeavour  to  undei'stand  what  that  conclu- 
sion is. 

It    is — that,  notwithstanding   denial,   there  is   compelling 
reason  to  believe  that  all  who  die  unforgiven  shall  suffer-— for 
ever  and  ever — in  hell.     Words  easily  spoken  and  written,  but 
which  reveal  their  meaning,  or  rather  a  glimmer  of  their  mean- 
ing, only  to  those  who  set  themselves  steadily  to  the  task  of 
realising  the  doctrine.     The  significance  of  words  is   limited 
also  by  men  s  experience,  most  persons  being  deficient  in  the 
power  of  vigorously  conceiving  of  either  suffering  or  duration. 
Those  who  have  endured  severe  chronic  pain  for  several  decades 
of  years,  and  those  who  have  been  visited  by  the  more  dreadful 
forms  of  mental  anguish,  are  likely  to  atta^ch  a  deeper  meaning 
to  such  a  phrase  as  '  endless  misery '  than  men  whose  strong 
health,  or  unchequered  history,  or  unimaginative  natures  have 
concealed  from  them  the  more  woful  experiences  of  life.     The 
generality  of  teachers  who  insist  upon  a  literal  eternity  of  pain 
seem  to  have  little  capacity  for  picturing  to  themselves  what 
their  doctrine  portends.     On  some  it  seems  to  exert  a  harden- 
ing influence.     They  speak  with  something  like  contempt  of  a 
*  sensational  recoil  *  from  the  idea  of  endless  torment — as  if 
there  were  nothing  in  it  that  ought  to  cause  any  difficulty  to  a 
devout,  considering  man.    They  evince  no  need  of  those  alle- 
viations by  which  gentler  spirits  seek  to  shade  their  eyes  from 
the  blinding  prospect.^     The  believers  in  that  prospect,  indeed, 

'  '  Popular  conceptioni  are  taken  largely  from  the  imagery  of  Scripture,  and 
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are  not  agreed  upon  the  degree  or  kind  of  suffering  which  is 
revealed  as  eternal ;  and  those  who  anticipate  the  deepest 
horrors  might  seem,  as  is  natural,  to  stagger  at  them  less  than 
those  who  believe  in  lighter  inflictions 

Unwillingly  I  add  a  few  specimens  of  the  mode  of  present- 
ing the  supposed  threatenings  of  Revelation  from  approved 
divines.  That  holy  man,  President  Jonathan  Edwards, 
says : — 

'  Here  all  judges  have  a  mixture  of  mercy,  but  the  wrath  of  God 
will  be  poured  out  upon  the  wicked  without  knixture,  and  vengeance 
will  have  its  full  weight.  We  can  conceive  but  little  of  the  matter. 
We  cannot  conceive  what  the  sinking  of  the  soul  in  such  a  case  is. 
But  to  help  your  conception,  imagine  yourself  to  be  cast  into  a  fiery 
oven,  all  of  a  glowing  heat,  or  into  the  midst  of  a  glowing  brick-kiln, 
or  of  a  great  furnace,  where  your  pain  would  be  as  much  greater  than 
that  occasioned  by  accidentally  touching  a  coal  of  fire  as  the  heat  is 
greater;  and  imagine  also  that  your  body  were  to  lie  there  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  full  of  fire,  as  full  within  and  without  as  a  bright 
coal  fire,  all  the  while  full  of  quick  sense :  what  horror  would  you 
feel  at  the  entrance  of  such  a  furnace  !  Oh,  then,  how  would  your 
heart  sink,  if  you  thought,  if  you  knew,  that  you  must  bear  it  for  ever 
and  ever  !  that  there  would  be  no  end  !  that  after  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  ages  your  torment  would  be  no  nearer  to  an  end  than  ever  it 
was  !  and  that  you  never,  never  should  be  delivered !  But  your 
torment  in  hell  will  be  immensely  greater  than  this  illustration 
represents.* — Vol.  iii.,  p.  260. 

Mr.  Spurgeon,  whose  opinions  represent  in  the  most  vigorous 
form,  and  with  striking  sincerity,  the  theology  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  of  England,  does  not  hesitate  to  hold  before 
his  hearers  a  prospect  of  endless  physical  agony : — 

from  lurid  sketches  drawn  by  Dante  and  the  poeta  Hence  men  have  come  to 
speak  of  the  lost  as  in  flames.  What  if  much  of  this  teaching  is  a  mistake  ? 
The  fire  that  is  never  quenched  may  be  the  burning  eagerness  with  which  they 
cherish  perverse  desires,  an  eagerness  that  blights  and  blasts  everything  generous, 
as  it  has  long  since  blasted  everything  holy.  There  are  no  doubt  positive 
punishments  as  there  are  positive  rewards ;  but  the  descriptions  of  each  are 
largdy figurative — "pearly  gates,"  ''golden  streets,*'  ''flaming  Are,"  "ascending 
smoke."     Here  again  there  is  some  relief.' — Db.  Angus  on  Pvturt  PurdthmtnU, 
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*  Only  conceive  that  poor  wretch  in  the  flames^  who  is  saying,  *'  0 
for  one  drop  of  water  to  cool  my  parched  tongue  1  '*  See  how  his 
tongue  hangs  from  hetween  his  blistered  lips !  How  it  excoriates  and 
bums  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  as  if  it  were  a  firebrand  1  Behold  him 
crying  for  a  drop  of  water.  I  will  not  picture  the  scene.  Suffice  it  for 
me  to  close  up  by  saying,  that  the  hell  of  hells  will  be  to  thee,  poor 
sinner,  the  thought  that  it  is  to  be  for  ever.  Thou  wilt  look  up  there 
on  the  throne  of  God, — and  on  it  shall  be  written,  ''  For  ever  1  *' 
When  the  danmed  jingle  the  burning  irons  of  their  torments,  they 
shall  say  "For  ever  I "     When  they  howl,  echo  cries,  **  For  ever  I  '* 

'* '  For  eyer '  is  written  on  their  racks, 
'  For  ever '  on  their  chains  ; 
*  For  ever'  bumeth  in  the  fire, 
*  For  ever '  ever  reigns.** 

Doleful  thought !  "  If  I  could  but  get  out,  then  I  should  be  happy.** 
*<  If  there  were  a  hope  of  deliverance,  then  I  might  be  peaceful ;  but 
here  I  am  for  ever  1  **  Sirs  t  if  ye  would  escape  eternal  torments,  if 
ye  would  be  found  amongst  the  number  of  the  blessed,  the  road  to 
heaven  can  only  be  found  by  prayer,*  etc. — Sermon  precLched  in  1855. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  sermon  was  preached  twenty 
years  ago ;  but  only  three  years  since  Mr.  Spurgeon  declared 
his  adhesion  to  the  former  style  of  discourse  on  future  punish- 
ment in  these  words : — 

*  We  are  sometimes  accused,  my  brethren,  of  usiug  language  too 
harsh,  too  ghastly,  too  alarming,  with  regard  to  the  world  to  come  ; 
but  tt€  shall  not  toon  change  our  note ;  for  we  solemnly  believe  that  if 
we  could  speak  thunderbolts,  and  our  every  look  were  a  lightning 
flash,  and  if  our  eyes  dropped  blood  instead  of  tears,  no  tones,  words, 
gestures,  or  similitudes  of  dread  could  exaggerate  the  awful  con- 
dition of  a  soul  which  has  refused  the  gospel  and  is  delivered  over 
to  justice.' — Metropolitan  Tabernacle  Pulpit  (revised  and  corrected), 
p.  186. 

A  still  more  graphic  style  of  representation  is  common 
among  Roman  Catholic  preachers.  Those  who  believe  in  the 
beneficial  effect  of  pictorial  horrors  on  young  and  ignorant 
people  might  take  a  lesson  from  the  religious  manuals  of 
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the  Roman  priests.  Mr.  Lecky  quotes  the  following,  in  his 
History  of  European  Morals,  from  a  Tract '  for  children  and 
young  persons/  called  The  Sight  of  Hell,  by  Rev.  J.  Furniss  ; 
published  "permissu  superiorum,"  by  Duffy  (London  and 
Dublin).  It  is  a  detailed  description  of  the  dungeomj  of 
hell  :— 

'  See  on  the  middle  of  that  red-hot  floor  stands  a  girl :  she  looks 
about  sixteen  years  old.  Her  feet  are  bare.  Listen ;  she  speaks 
''  I  have  been  standing  on  this  red-hot  floor  for  years  !  Look  at  my 
burnt  and  bleeding  feet !  Let  me  go  off  this  burning  floor  for  one 
moment !  *'  The  fifth  dungeon  is  the  red-hot  oven.  The  little  child 
is  in  the  red-hot  oven.  Hear  how  it  screams  to  come  out ;  see  how 
it  turns  and  twists  itself  about  in  the  fire.  It  beats  its  head  against 
the  roof  of  the  oven.  It  stamps  its  Httle  feet  on  the  floor.  God  was 
very  good  to  this  Httle  child.  Very  likely  God  saw  it  would  get  worse 
and  worse,  and  would  never  repent,  and  so  it  would  have  to  be 
punished  more  severely  in  hell.  So  God  in  £[is  mercy  called  it  out  of 
the  world  in  early  childhood.' 

•  All  this,  says  Mr.  Furniss,  is  to  last  for  ever. 

Such  i*epresentations  would,  however,  be  severely  repre- 
hended by  the  majority  of  educated  orthodox  preachers  in 
our  own  time.  To  them  the  eternal  hell  is  of  a  more  spiritual 
character ;  but  it  is  still  eternal,  its  pains  are  to  endure  as 
long  as  the  Nature  which  is  unchangeable  and  divine. 

For  in  addition  to  these  inflictions,  whether  literal  or  largely 
figurative,  our  divines  believe  in  a  spiritual  misery  of  lost 
souls,  which  is  not  figurative,  but  will  consist  partly  in  their 
remorse  for  the  sins  of  time,  and  partly  in  the  fact  that,  being 
immortal,  they  are  condemned  to  sin,  and  to  suffer  for  fresh 
sins,  throughout  eternity. — But  who  knows  what  that  means  ? 
The  duration  which  is  immeasurable  !  It  signifies  that  all  the 
arithmetical  power  in  the  creation,  after  labouring  for  millions 
of  years  to  invent  numerical  methods  of  expressing  enormous 
successions  of  time,  would  thereby  succeed  in  reaching  in 
imagination  only  the  beginning — the  threshold — the  earlier 
moments,  of  that  unsearchable  futurity  which  is  the  lifetime  of 
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the  NECESSARY  BEING, — ^and,  it  is  said,  the  lifetime  of  the  con- 
demned. It  means  that  beyond  all  such  imagined  epochs, 
counted  out  by  human  or  angelic  faculty,  there  will  extend 
an  infinite  prospect  of  misery  for  sinful  beings,  in  graduated 
but  everlojsiing  pain. 

I  shall  oflfer  some  reflections  on  these  beliefs  of  various  types 
in  the  language  of  the  late  Mr.  Foster,  author  of  Essays  on 
Decision  of  Character,  contained  in  a  memorable  letter  to  the 
writer,  in  the  year  1841.^ 

*  Nevertheless,'  says  Mr.  Foster,  *  I  acknowledge  myself  not  con- 
viDced  of  the  orthodox  doctrine.  If  asked,  why  not  f — I  should  have 
little  to  say  in  the  way  of  criticism,  of  implications  foand  or  sought 
in  what  may  be  called  incidental  expressions  of  Scripture,  or  of  the 
passages  dubiously  cited  in  favour  of  final,  universal  restitution.  It 
is  the  moral  argument,  as  it  may  be  named,  that  presses  irresistibly 
on  my  mind — that  which  comes  in  the  stupendous  idea  of  eternity. 

*  It  appears  to  me  that  the  teachers  and  believers  of  the  orthodox 
doctrine  hardly  ever  make  an  earnest,  strenuous  efifort  to  form  a 
conception  of  eternity;  or  rather  a  conception  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  a  faint  incipient  approximation.  Because  it  is  confessedly 
beyond  the  compass  of  thought,  it  is  sufifered  to  go  without  an  attempt 
at  thinking  of  it.  They  utter  the  term  in  the  easy  currency  of  lan- 
guage ;  have  a  vague  and  transitory  idea  of  something  obscurely  vast, 
and  do  not  labour  to  place  and  detain  the  mind  in  intense  protracted 
contemplation,  seeking  all  expedients  for  expanding  and  aggravating 
the  awful  import  of  such  a  word.  Though  every  mode  of  illustration 
is  feeble  and  impotent,  one  would  surely  think  there  would  be  an 
insuppressible  impulse  to  send  forth  the  thoughts  to  the  utmost  possible 
reach  into  the  immensity — when  it  is  an  immensity  into  which  our 
own  most  essentia  interests  are  infinitely  extended.  Truly  it  is  very 
8trang6  that  even  religious  minds  can  keep  so  quietly  aloof  fix)m  the 
amazing,  the  overwhelming  contemplation  of  what  Hiey  have  the 
destiny  and  the  near  prospect  of  entering  upon. 

*  Expedients  of  illustration  of  what  eternity  is  not,  supply  the  best 
attainable  means  of  assisting  remotely  toward  a  glimmering  apprehen- 
sion of  what  it  is.     All  that  is  within  human  capacity  is  to  imagine 

'  Reprinted  at  length  in  the  Life  and  Corretp^ndenoe  of  John  Foster,  vol.  u. 
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the  vastest  measnres  of  time,  aod  to  look  to  the  termination  of  these 
as  only  touching  the  mere  commencement  of  eternity. 

'  For  example  : — It  has  heen  suggested  to  imagine  the  number  of 
particles,  atoms,  contained  in  this  globe,  and  suppose  them  one  by  one 
annihilated,  each  in  a  thousand  years,  till  all  were  gone  ;  but  just  as 
well  say,  a  million,  or  a  million  of  millions  of  years  or  ages,  it  is  all 
the  same,  as  against  infinite  duration. 

'Extend  the  thought  of  such  a  process  to  our  whole  mundane 
system,  and  finally  to  the  whole  material  universe :  it  is  still  the  same. 
Or,  imagine  a  series  of  numerical  figures,  in  close  order,  extended  to 
a  line  of  such  a  length  that  it  would  encircle  the  globe,  like  the  equator 
— or  that  would  run  along  with  the  earth's  orbit  round  the  sun — or 
with  the  outermost  planet,  Uranus — or  that  would  draw  a  circle  of 
which  the  radius  should  be  from  the  earth  or  sun  to  Sirius — or  .that 
should  encompass  the  entire  material  universe,  which,  as  being  mate- 
rial, cannot  be  infinite.  The  most  stupendous  of  these  measures  of 
time  would  have  an  end ;  and  would,  when  completed,  be  still  nothing 
to  eternity, 

'  Now  think  of  an  infliction  of  misery  protracted  through  such  a 
period,  and  at  the  end  of  it  being  only  commencing, — not  one  smallest 
step  nearer  a  conclusion  : — the  case  just  the  same  if  that  sum  of 
figures  were  multiplied  by  itself.  And  then  think  of  Man — his  nature, 
his  situation,  the  circumstances  of  his  brief  sojourn  and  trial  on  earth. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  make  light  of  the  demerit  of  sin,  and  to  remon- 
strate with  the  Supreme  Judge  against  a  severe  chastisement,  of  what- 
ever moral  nature  we  may  regard  the  infliction  to  be.  But  still,  what 
is  man  ? — He  comes  into  the  world  with  a  nature  fatally  corrupt,  and 
powerfully  tending  to  actual  evil.  He  comes  among  a  crowd  of  temp- 
tations adapted  to  his  innate  evil  propensities.  He  grows  up  (incom- 
parably the  greater  proportion  of  the  race)  in  great  ignorance ;  his 
judgment  weak  ;  and  under  numberless  beguilements  into  error ;  while 
his  passions  and  appetites  are  strong ;  his  conscience  unequally 
matched  against  their  power; — in  the  majority  of  men,  but  feebly 
and  rudely  constituted.  The  influence  of  whatever  good  instructions 
he  may  receive  is  counteracted  by  a  combination  of  opposite  influences 
almost  constantly  acting  on  him.  He  is  essentially  and  inevitably 
unapt  to  be  powerfully  acted  on  by  what  is  invisible  and  future.  In 
addition  to  all  which,  there  is  the  intervention  and  activity  of  the 
great  tempter  and  destroyer. 

*  I  acknowledge  my  inability  (I  would  say  it  reverently)  to  admit 
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this  belief,  together  with  a  belief  in  the  Divine  Goodness — the  belief 
that  "  God  is  love,"  that  His  tender  mercies  are  over  all  His  works. 
Goodness,  benevolence,  charity,  as  ascribed  in  supreme  perfection  to 
Him,  cannot  mean  a  quality  foreign  to  all  human  conceptions  of  good- 
ness ;  it  must  be  something  analogous  in  principle  to  what  Himself 
has  defined  and  required  as  goodness  in  His  moral  creatures,  that,  in 
adoring  the  Divine  Goodness,  we  may  not  be  worshipping  an  *'un 
known  God."     But  if  so,  how  would  all  our  ideas  be  confounded, 
while  contemplating  Him  bringing,  of  His  own  Sovereign  will,  a  race  of 
creatures  into  existence,  in  such  a  condition  that  they  certainly  will 
and  must, — mu$iy  by  their  nature  and  circumstances,  go  wrong  and  be 
miserable,  unless  prevented  by  especial  grace, — ^which  is  the  privilege 
of  only  a  small  proportion  of  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  affixing  on 
their  delinquency  a  doom,  of  which  it  is  infinitely  beyond  the  highest 
archangePs  faculty  to  apprehend  a  thousandth  part  of  the  horror. 

•  Can  we, — I  would  say  with  reverence — can  we  realise  it  as 
possible  that  a  lost  soul,  after  countless  millions  of  ages,  and  in  pros- 
pect of  an  interminable  succession  of  such  enormous  periods,  can  be 
made  to  have  the  conviction,  absolute  and  perfect,  that  all  this  is  a 
just,  an  equitable  infliction,  and  from  a  power  as  good  as  He  is  just, 
for  a  few  short  sinful  years  on  earth — years  and  sins  presumed  to  be 
retained  most  vividly  in  memory,  and  everlastingly  growing  clearer, 
vaster,  and  more  terrible  to  retrospective  view  in  their  magnitude  of 
infinite  evil — every  stupendous  period  of  duration,  by  which  they  have 
actually  been  left  at  a  distance,  seeming  to  bring  them,  in  contrariety 
to  all  laws  of  memory,  nearer  and  ever  nearer  to  view,  by  the  con- 
tinually aggravated  experience  of  their  consequences  ? 

*  Yes,  those  twenty,  forty,  seventy  years,  growing  up  to  infinity  of 
horror,  in  the  review,  in  proportion  to  the  distance  which  the  con- 
demned spirit  recedes  from  them ;  all  eternity  not  sufficing  to  reveal 
folly  what  those  years  contained  ! — millions  of  ages  for  each  single 
evil  thought  or  word. 

'  But  it  is  usually  alleged  that  there  will  be  an  endless  continuance 
of  sinning,  with  probably  an  endless  aggravation,  and  therefore  the 
punishment  must  be  endless.  Is  not  this  like  an  admission  of  dispro- 
portion between  the  punishment  and  the  orujinal  cause  of  its  iniliction  ? 
— But  suppose  the  case  to  be  so — that  is  to  say,  that  the  punishment 
is  not  a  retribution  simply  for  the  guilt  of  the  momentary  existence  on 
earth,  but  a  continued  punishment  of  the  continued,  ever- aggravated 
guilt  in  the  eternal  state ;  the  allegation  is  of  no  avail  in  vindication 
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iA  the  doctrine ;  because  the  first  consignment  to  the  dreadful  state 
necessitates  a  continuance  of  the  criminality ;  the  doctrine  teaching  that 
it  is  of  the  essence,  and  is  an  awful  aggravation,  of  the  original  con- 
signment, that  it  dooms  the  condemned  to  maintain  the  criminal  spirit 
unchanged  for  ever.  The  doom  to  sin  as  well  as  sufier,  and,  according 
to  the  argument,  to  sin  in  order  to  suffer,  is  inflicted  as  the  punishment 
of  the  sin  committed  in  the  mortal  state.  Virtually,  therefore,  the 
eternal  punishment  is  the  punishment  of  the  sins  of  time. 

'  Under  the  light  (or  the  darkness)  of  this  doctrine,  how  inconceiv- 
ably mysterious  and  awful  is  the  aspect  of  the  whole  economy  of  this 
human  world !  The  immensely  greater  number  of  the  race  hitherto, 
through  all  ages  and  regions,  passing  a  short  life  under  no  illuminating, 
transforming  influence  of  their  Creator ;  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of 
them  perhaps  having  never  even  received  any  authenticated  message 
from  Heaven ;  passing  off  the  world  in  a  state  unfit  for  a  spiritual, 
heavenly,  and  happy  kingdom  elsewhere  ;  and  all  destined  to  ever- 
lasting misery. — The  thoughtful  spirit  has  a  question  silently  suggested 
to  it  of  far  more  emphatic  import  than  that  of  him  who  exclaimed, 
**  Hast  thou  made  all  men  in  vain  ?  ** ' 

It  was  the  absorbing  meditation  on  such  conclusions  as 
these  in  early  days  which  created  in  the  writer  the  life-lasting 
purpose  of  at  least  striving  to  enforce  them  on  his  fellow- 
beings,  if  truths  they  were ;  or  of  shaking  their  pernicious 
hold  on  the  public  mind  if  one  could  solidly  learn  that  they 
were  delusions.  It  is  a  question  in  which  all  that  is  of  pro- 
foundest  import  in  the  definition  of  the  Divine  Attributes  of 
Justice  and  Goodness  is  concerned, — which  touches  more  deeply 
than  any  other  the  springs  of  faith  and  unbelief,— and  which 
clearly  has  bearings  of  the  utmost  moment  on  the  whole 
syjstem  of  human  thought  respecting  both  this  world  and  the 
world  to  come. 

If  these  things  plainly  are  indeed  as  described  by  theologians, 
it  is  as  wicked  as  useless  to  palter  with  the  evidence,  or  to 
conceal  it  from  the  world;  and  it  is  nothing  better  than 
cruelty  to  talk  of  alleviating  the  prospect.  K  it  be  true,  let 
the  truth  be  spoken,  and  let  men  recognise  the  facts  of  their 
existence  on  earth  and  beyond.    Truth  needs  no  alleviations. 
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But,  at  all  events,  these  things  ought  not  to  be  believed 
except  on  decisive  evidence;  for  a  mistake  either  way  will 
exert  a  prodigious  influence  on  the  religion  of  mankind.  The 
danger  is  not  all  on  one  side,  as  most  suppose.  For  there  is 
nothing  less  than  an  infinite  difference  between  a  Being  who 
will  so  act  towards  His  creatures  and  one  who  will  not ; 
between  a  God  who  will  inflict  eternal  suffering,  however 
slight,  whether  of  mind,  or  body,  or  both,  on  creatures  bom 
of  a  degenerate  race,  and  generally  educated  in  ignorance  of 
divine  things,  even  when  intellectually  cultivated,  and  One 
who  will  not.  A  different  feeling  and  a  different  worship  will 
grow  up  out  of  the  two  systems  of  thought,  just  in  proportion 
as  they  are  realised  by  the  worshipper. 

And  the  determination  of  the  question  is  of  equal  import- 
ance in  relation  to  the  Creator's  will.  If  the  Eternal  Power 
will  act  as  these  writers  suppose,  it  must,  as  they  truly  affirm, 
be  highly  offensive  to  Him  to  deny  or  dispute  it.  If  true 
religion  consist  so  largely  in  the  element  of  fear,  as  it  must  on 
this  theory,  it  is  to  detract  from  truth  to  represent  God  as  less 
than  He  really  is  an  object  of  terror  to  His  creatures.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  such  thoughts  never  '  entered  into  His 
mind,* — so  the  Almighty  is  represented  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah 
as  exclaiming,  in  reference  to  the  momentary  passage  of  chil- 
dren through  the  fire  to  Moloch, — if  the  whole  doctrine  comes, 
as  many  learned  and  pious  men  think, — men  as  learned  and 
pious  as  any  others, — from  a  wresting  of  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture; if  it  have  no' surer  basis  than  a  determination  to  main- 
tain the  figment  of  the  natural  immortality  of  one  part  of 
man's  nature,  of  which  the  Bible  itself  never  once  speaks ;  if 
the  doctrine  of  pain  that  shall  never  end  be  the  offspring  of 
the  combination  of  a  false  psychology  with  the  traditionary 
interpretations  of  a  superstitious  and  uncritical  antiquity,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  Deity  must  abhor  the  falsehoods  taught  in 
His  name,  in  Europe  as  in  Asia,  and  will  highly  commend  the 
work  of  those  who  set  themselves  to  overturn  this  stumbling- 
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block,  and  to  rend  the  dogma  which  at  once  veils  from  sinful 
men  His  real  and  awful  Justice,  and  from  His  children  so 
much  of  the  light  of  the  eternal  Love. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

0^•  TRE  POSSIBILITY  THAT  CHRISTENDOM  HAS  EBBED 
ON  THE  DOOTBINE  OF  HUMAN  DESTINY. 

*  The  hiBtoiy  of  the  ChriBtian  Church  for  the  g^reater  portion  of  its  existence 
has  been  so  little  in  oonnstent  practical  accordance  with  any  Idea  or  Principle 
that  is  obyiously  DiTine,  that  the  merely  being  opposed  to  such  a  majority  as  it 
presents  need  not  be  to  any  spiritual  mind  a  very  distressing  or  a  very  dangerous 
position.' — Fkidebic  Mtsbs,  OathoUc  Thoughtt^  p.  15. 

Tt  cannot  be  denied  that  the  frightful  doctrines  on  the  foture 
■*-  of  humanity,  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  though 
supported  by  the  general  authority  of  nearly  cJl  Christendom 
for  at  least  fourteen  centuries,  are  regarded  with  contemptuous 
scepticism  by  the  bulk  of  the  existing  male  population  of 
Europe,  who  assign  these  articles  of  '  the  faith '  as  the  chief 
reason  for  their  ever-extending  and  fierce  revolt  against 
Christianity.  The  external  evidence  of  ancient  miracle  and 
prophecy,  and  even  the  stronger  moral  evidence  of  the  Gospel, 
do  not  suffice  to  overpower  the  antagonistic  conviction  of  the 
masses  of  educated  and  uneducated  men  in  civilised  Europe, 
that  the  '  Catholic  Religion '  cannot  be  of  divine  original  The 
people  who  dwell  in  the  interior  of  Churches  have  in  general 
but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  ideas  of  those  who  are 
without.  If  by  any  remarkable  awakening  the  Christian 
people  could  be  made  to  understand  the  world  of  modem 
thought  which  surrounds  them,  they  would  discover  from  one 
side  of  Europe  to  the  other  that  faith  in  the  supposed  divine 
revelation  has  almost  faded  away  from  the  classes  who  are 
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alienated  from  traditionary  religion.  And  the  chief  cause  of 
such  decaying  faith  is  found  beyond  question  in  the  views  of 
the  future  which  have  been  set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Men  hold  that  such  conceptions  of  moral  government  can- 
not possibly  be  in  accord  with  the  thoughts  of  God,  *  whose 
tender  mercies  are  over  all  His  works.*    This  disbelief  is  not, 
indeed,  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  Catholic  Christianity ; 
but  it  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  subjecting  it  to  a  resolute  re- 
examination.«  That  which  practically  works  so  ill  certainly 
cannot  claim  to  be  exempt  from  fresh   scrutiny:  especially 
since  the  disorder  of  latent  scepticism  has  eaten  like  a  cancer 
into  the  breast  of  the  Church  itself.     Christians  on  all  sides, 
exactly  in   proportion  to  their  knowledge  and   culture,  are 
tormented  in  our  time  with  agonising  doubts  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  whole  system  of  Divine  Revelation,  in  consequence  of 
the  doctrine  imputed  to  it  on  the  destination  of  mankind.     The 
positive  declarations  sometimes  made,  on  the  final  salvation  of 
the  largely  preponderant  majority  of  men,  as   the  result  of 
their  present  term   of  probation,  seem   to  rest  on  no  solid 
foundation.     They  contradict  the  Bible  itself.     They  are  ex- 
pressions of  a  hopeful  piety,  and  little  more.    The  fact  of 
general  ungodliness  remains;  and  the  Scripture   record  also 
remains,  which  consigns  all  persistently  wicked  men  to  eternal 
death.      If  death  signifies   endless  misery,   there  seems    no 
escape  from  the  established  dogma ;  but  this  dogma  shakes  the 
Christian  faith  even  of  its  most  devoted  adherents.     Richard 
Baxter  himself  describes  the  inward  and  dangerous  struggle 
which  he  often  experienced  in  the  efibrt  to  submit  his  mind 
to  these  supposed  doctrines  of  *  revelation.* 

There  is  especially  one  class  whose  case  deserves  attention, 
that  of  unvdlling  infidels.  For  it  is  right  to  add  that  infidelity 
is  of  two  kinds,  malignant  and  involuntary ;  and  that  there  is 
a  description  of  unbelief  widely  spread  which  does  not  take 
the  form  of  virulent  attack  upon  the  Scriptures,  but  rather 
stands  aJoof  ii^the  dim  intermediate  territory  beti^een  friend- 
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ship  and  hostility.  This  is  the  infidelity  of  persons  who, 
although  not  denying  the  apparent  existence  of  some  strong 
evidence  for  the  divine  mission  of  Christ,  are  yet  so  much  con- 
founded at  the  character  of  what  they  have  been  led  to  sup- 
pose are  His  doctrines  as  to  pa^  their  lives  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium  or  indifference;  never  breaking  out  into  open 
scepticism,  but  never  seeing  their  way  to  a  clear  persuasion 
and  bold  avowal  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel. revelation.  They 
have  been  taught  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ  is,  that  in  Adam 
all  fell  directly  or  indirectly  under  the  curse  of  everlasting 
misery,  and  that  a  certain  number  are  to  be  saved  from  this 
dreadful  doom  in  consequence  of  a  divine  decree  in  their  favour 
from  eternity  past ;  all  the  rest  departing  to  endless  suffering 
for  the  glory  of  the  justice  of  God.  This,  which  is  the  common 
and  popular  belief,  staggers  them;  their  minds  become  confused, 
and  finding  no  relief  from  the  believers  in  Christianity,  who 
maintain  their  '  faith '  in  such  doctrines  mostly  by  a  decided 
habit  of  not  thinking  upon  them,  they  vibrate  between  the 
twilight  of  a  half  unbelief,  and  the  thick  darkness  of  a  gloomy 
atheism.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  minds  of  the 
class  now  described, — souls  surely  as  valuable  as  the  souls  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  on  whose  behalf  all 
zeal  is  accounted  praiseworthy.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  fresh 
examination  of  our  theology  under  a  new  idea  might  bring  to 
light  for  such  minds  a  '  hope  full  of  immortality.* 

One  question,  however,  of  discouraging  aspect  confronts  the 
earliest  movements  of  the  mind  towards  such  re-examination 
of  Christianity,  in  dim  hope  of  discovering  a  more  benignant 
yet  tenable  interpretation  of  its  records: — Is  it  possible  that 
God  can  have  permitted  a  conception  of  His  own  character,  so 
false  as  this  must  be,  if  false  at  all,  to  prevail  during  nearly 
the  whole  Christian  era  ?  Must  we  not  regard  tlie  fact  of  the 
general  acceptance  of  these  doctrines,  as  articles  of  faith,  as  a 
sufficient  evidenxie  of  their  truth  ?  And,  further,  can  it  be  for  a 
moment  believed  that  instructed  divines,  who  are  to  be  counted 
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by  hundreds  of  thousands,  belonging  to  all  Churches,  in  every 
successive  centurj'^  of  Christianity,  can  have  erred  so  egregiously, 
as  they  must  have  erred,  who  have  mistaken  the  sense  of  the 
Divine  Revelation,  supposing  these  doctrines  to  be  not  in  the 
Bible,  and  to  have  formed  no  part  of  original  Christianity  ? 
This  is  a  question  which  suffices  at  the  outset  to  quell  and 
suppress  the  rising  spirit  of  inquiry,  by  an  appeal  to  the  con- 
scious insignificance  of  the  individual  And  it  might  well  pro- 
hibit a  single  step  in  advance,  were  it  not  that  the  continuous 
history  of  Christendom,  both  in  science  and  religion,  bids  us 
take  courage,  and  compels  us,  as  the  first  of  all  duties,  to  fling 
aside  resolutely  the  delusive  fear  imposed  by  paralysing  appeals 
to  authority. 

For  when  it  is  asked  whether  it  be  possible  or  conceivable 
that  Providence  can  have  allowed  any  doctrine  grievously 
misrepresenting  the  Divine  Majesty  to  have  taken  root  on 
earth,  or  in  Christendom,  the  answer  is  obvious  and  direct, 
that  the  Almighty  Creator  has  allowed  every  imaginable  error 
respecting  His  attributes,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  to 
prevail  among  men,  age  after  age,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  One-half  the  world  to-day  is  still  idolatrous,  or  devoted 
to  Buddhistic  atheism.  And  the  Apostles  departed  from  life 
(however  wonderful  this  may  be),  declaring  with  one  voice 
that '  strong  delusion  '  awaited  the  subsequent  generations  of 
Christendom. 

When  further  it  is  naturally  asked  whether  it  be  possible 
that  so  many  millions  of  learned  and  pious  divines  and  their 
followers  in  former  ages  can  have  erred  in  so  great  a  Toatter  as 
this,  the  answer  must  be, — assuredly  it  is  possible.  The  Refor- 
mation is  expressly  founded  on  the  fact  that  all  Europe  had 
erred  on  the  most  important  doctrine  of  Christianity  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years,  during  the  darkness  of  the  middle  age, 
even  on  the  central  doctrine  of  our  justification.  There  is  no 
Church  or  Church  party  in  Christendom  which  does  not  hold  it 
for  certain  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  whole  sanhedrims  of  the 
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most  respectable  divines,  notwithstanding  their  learning,  and 
millions  of  the  common  people,  to  misunderstand  important 
doctrines  of  revelatioiu  Both  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants 
believe  that  after  the  learned  rabbins  of  Judaism  have  studied 
the  Old  Testament  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  since  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem,  they  are  still  wrong  in  regarding  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  an  impostor.  The  Protestants  believe  that  all  the 
learned  and  pious  men  of  Romanism  err  in  religion  fundamen- 
tally. The  Roman  Catholics,  in  turn,  believe  that  all  the 
learned  men  of  Protestant  countries,  and  all  their  disciples,  are 
in  error  on  the  foundation  truths  of  Christianity.  In  the  same 
manner  all  the  Calvinistic  divines  of  Europe  believe  that  all 
the  Arminian  divines  misunderstand  two  important  doctrines 
of  revelation;  and  the  Arminians  think  the  same  of  the 
Calvinists. 

Thus  also  the  popular  opinion,  maintained  by  the  large 
majority  of  Protestant  divines,  is  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  second  advent  after  the  millennium.  But  multitudes 
of  learned  Christians  in  each  century  have  maintained  that 
the  right  doctrine  clearly  is  that  Christ  will  return  from  the 
heavens  before  that  epoch,  and  they  therefore  regard  the 
doctrine  of  the  majority  as  erroneous.  In  the  same  manner 
the  majority  of  Englishmen  profess  to  believe  that  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  'containeth  nothing  which  cannot  be 
proved  by  warrant  of  holy  Scripture ; '  and  to  all  is  known 
bow  many  thousands  of  learned  men,  occupants  of  the  benefices 
of  the  English  Church,  have  upheld  that  position  for  nearly 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years.  But  all  the  learned  Scottish 
divines,  and  all  the  English  Nonconformists,  many  of  whom 
have  been  the  equals  of  their  opponents  in  literature  and 
ability,  while  fully  sensible  of  the  many  excellences  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  maintain  that  the  New  Testament  manifestly 
contains  no  warrant  for  Prelacy,  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  bap- 
tismal regeneration,  or  the  compulsory  support  of  religion. 
Thus,  finally,  the   opinion  of  Christendom,  generally,  is   in 
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favour  of  infant  baptism,  and  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  re- 
generation; yet  this  does  not  hinder  a  minority,  scattered 
through  Europe  and  America,  but  earnest,  learned,  and  able, 
from  maintaining,  with  Neander,  that  the  practice  of  the 
apostles  obviously  was  to  baptise  only  intelligent  confessors 
of  Christ,  and  that  infant  baptism,  notwithstanding  its  univer- 
sality and  antiquity,  is  a  pernicious  error. 

On  these  grounds,  then,  we  conclude  that  it  is  within  the 
limits  of  parallel  experience  for  Christendom  to  have  erred 
even  on  matters  so  grave  as  those  which  now  occupy  our 
attention.     The  history  of  opinion  shows  nothing  more  clearly 
than  the  immense  influence  of  ancient  traditions  on  learned 
criticism,  and  the  gross  ignorance  or  perverseness  of  many  of 
the  expositors  who  in  ancient  times  pitched  the  tune  which 
has  been  diligently  followed   in   after    ages.     Let  any  one 
remember  the  critical   processes   by  which   modem  Roman 
divines  of  the  first  distinction  operate  upon  the  Scriptures  for 
the  support  of  their  ecclesiastical  and  doctrinal  system ;  and 
think  also  of  the  armies  of  great  names  adduced  in  support 
even  of  the  most  audacious  portions  of  that  system ; — and  he 
will  thenceforth  learn  to  admit  that  other  leading  ideas  in 
Christendom  may  be  false  and  falsifying ;  so  that  even  whole 
battalions  of  Protestant  authorities  may  be  found  buttressing 
interpretations  having  a  deceptive  show  of  argument,  while 
rotten  at  their  very  foundations.     And  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  errors  which  have  proved  more  dangerous  and  per- 
vasive than  any  others  may  be  found  lurking  in  those  psycho- 
logical assumptions,  which,  unquestioned  in  Europe,  as  in  Asia, 
underlie  in  both  continents  the  fabric  of  strictly  theological 
doctrine.     In  Europe  the  doctrine  of  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul  is  the  source  whence  has  sprung  the  mighty  determining 
tide  of  past  thought  on  the  destiny  of  man ;  and  if  that  source 
has  been  a  well-spring  of  delusion,  its  influence  has  extended 
over  both  time  and  eternity. 
The  general  object  of  this  book  is  to  show  that  here,  in  the 
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popular  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality,  is  the  foms  et  origo 
of  a  world  of  theological  error ;  that  in  its  denial  we  return  at 
once  to  scientific  truth  and  to  sacred  Scripture ;  at  the  same 
time  clearing  the  way  for  the  right  understanding  of  the 
object  of  the  Incarnation,  of  the  nature  and  issue  of  redemp- 
tion in  the  Life  Eternal,  and  of  the  true  doctrine  of  divine 
judgment  on  the  unsaved. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
ON  THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL, 

rjlHEnot  far  from  universal  judgment  of  modern  Christendom 
■*■  regards  as  one  of  the  two  foundation  truths  of  religion 
the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  the  other  being  the  existence  and 
moral  character  of  God. 

It  is  held  by  the  Christian  community,  as  a  first  principle  of 
faith,  that  man  possesses  a  spiritual  soul ;  and  that  this  soul, 
either  as  the  result  of  the  simplicity  of  its  substance,  indis- 
soluble by  any  natural  cause  acting  from  within  or  from  with- 
out,— or  as  a  consequence  of  a  general  law  fixed  by  the 
Sovereign  Will,  that  all  thinking,  free,  and  accountable  agents 
shall  live  for  ever, — or  as  the  effect  of  a  special  decree  in 
relation  to  man, — is  destined  in  every  case  to  everlasting 
duration. 

By  some  writers  the  moral  relations  of  the  soul  with  the 
Eternal  Nature  of  God  are  held  to  necessitate  a  corresponding 
perpetuity  of  existence.  The  soul's  relation  to  God  as  Moral 
Governor  is  held  to  involve  an  eternal  continuance  in  being, 
to  imply  and  compel  an  infinite  destiny.^     Such  arguments 

>  '  Ab  it  18  essentially  bound  up  with  a  moral  system  which  is  undoubtedly 
everlasting,  we  have  no  other  conclusion  open  to  us  than  that  the  soul  so  con- 
stituted and  related  is  destined  for  an  immortal  existence.' — Peill's  Imfnortalit^ 
Provedf  p.  28. 

*  We  hold  by  this  principle  of  a  Qod-consciousness  in  man,  a  sense  of  the  Infinite, 
the  Perfect,  the  Eternal,  which  stamps  him  with  the  awful  character  of  Immortality, 
for  it  could  have  no  root,  no  permanent  hold  in  a  being  whose  nature  is  merely 
mortal' — ^A.  Thompson,  Doctrine,  the  Old  and  the  New,  p.  22. 
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may  impose  on  the  ima^nation  of  devout  metaphysicians,  but 
they  do  not  carry  with  them  any  rational  evidence.  It  might 
be  answered,  even  out  of  the  Scripture,  that  while  to  be  '  a 
God '  to  Abraham  doubtless  requires  the  eternal  perpetuation 
of  Abraham's  life,  the  renunciation  of  the  relationship  of  a 
'  God '  to  the  disobedient  on  the  part  of  the  Almighty  may 
involve  the  destruction  of  individual  being.  Human  destiny 
does  not  depend,  we  may  be  assured,  on  any  abstract  ontologi- 
cal  relation  of  the  finite  mind  to  the  Infinite,  but  on  the  moral 
relations  between  the  two,  as  declared  by  the  Deity  ;  and  to 
be  cast  off*  by  God  may  be  to  perish. 

A  second  ailment  much  depended  on  by  some  writers  is 
derived  from  the  general  doctrine  of  the  indestructibleness  of 
substance.  All  things  that  exist,  it  is  said,  continue  in  being. 
Matter  changes  its  form,  but  never  passes  out  of  existence. 
There  is  a  perpetual  conservation  of  substance  and  of  energy. 
Nothing  perishes.  Nature  makes  known  no  example  of  anni- 
hilation. Combinations  alter,  but  substance  endures.  This, 
which  is  demonstrably  true  of  material  things  around  us, 
must  be  true  also,  it  is  thought,  of  things  spiritual.  The  whole 
analogy  of  nature,  so  far  as  known,  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
the  destruction  of  substance; — whence  it  is  argued  the  soul 
will  last  for  ever.  In  the  poetic  language  of  John  Smith,  the 
Platonist  of  Cambridge, '  Nothing  dies  that  can  discourse,  that 
can  reflect  in  perfect  circles/  Why  should  mind  be  less 
durable  than  matter?  Why  should  intellect  vanish  out  of 
being  when  every  gaseous  atom  is  naturally  eternal  ?  It  is  to 
assail  a  fundamental  law  of  nature  to  presume  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  mind.  Nothing  was  made  to  perish ;  all  substance 
was  formed  at  first  for  an  endless  use  under  varying  foims. 
Therefore  also  mind  was  formed  to  live  for  ever. 

Such  reasonings  may  amuse  a  theologian's  leisure,  but  it  is 
wonderful  that  they  can  satisfy  as  a  basis  of  hope  any  serious 
inquirer.  That  the  soul  of  man  is  an  uncompounded  substance, 
or  indivisible  essence,  has  never  been  proved,  and  cannot  be 
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proved.  All  the  evidence  of  comparative  physioliSgy  rather 
favours  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  complex  and  therefore  dissoluble 
structure.^  Of  its  essence  we  really  know  nothing.  Of  the 
destruction  of  its  substance  we  know  nothing.  But  as,  when 
the  body  dies,  it  dissolves,  and  is  no  more  a  living  oiganism, 
so,  if  it  shall  please  God  to  break  up  the  soul,  its  substance 
may  or  may  not  remain,  but  its  individual  life  will  perish,  and 
it  shall  be  no  more  a  souL  That  the  soul  of  man  is  in  its 
nature  less  dissoluble  than  the  '  souls '  of  animals,  to  use  the 
Biblical  idiom,  has  never  been  shown — ^nor  is  likely  to  be  shown 
on  scientific  grounds  alone.  All  modem  observation  tends  to 
the  belief  in  the  unity  and  continuity  of  nature.  The  sharp 
distinction  between  vegetable  and  animal  is  passing  away. 
The  sharp  distinction  between  matter  and  spirit  is  vanishing 
also.  Meantime  this  argument  for  immortality  derived  from 
the  perpetuity  of  substance  is  equally  valid  for  the  eternal 
duration  of  all  life ;  and  no  decisive  anticipation  of  immor- 
tality for  mankind  as  a  substructure  for  religious  faith  can  be 
deduced  from  a  premiss  which  compels  the  conclusion  of  an 
equal  immortality  for  the  life-force  of  zoophytes  and  infusoria.* 
A  third,  and  more  promising  argument  has,  in  all  ages,  been 

*  See  Dr.  A.  Bain  on  Mini  and  Body. 

*  Mr.  Peill  disnuMes  the  'living  souIb'  of  animals  into  non-entity  in  a  brief 
decided  sentence.  '  The  immaterial  principle  in  the  lower  animals,  whose  functions 
correspond  to  this  sensuous  element  in  man,  not  being  a  separate,  self-conscious, 
and  responsible  nature,  and  being  related  simply  to  the  wants  of  the  animal  body, 
will,  in  all  probability,  close  its  particular  development  upon  the  death  of  the 
body.' — ImmarUdity  Proved,  p.  15.  But  indeed  most  of  the  arguments  on  which 
this  devout  writer  depends  in  proof  of  man's  natural  immortality  will  appear 
equally  available  on  behalf  of  the  animals,  to  one  who  lives  in  dose  and  friendly 
relations  with  them.  John  Wesley  is  known  to  have  entertained  strong  hopes  of 
their  everlasting  salvation,  their  immaterial  nature  with  him  involving  their  im- 
mortality. Good  news  indeed  for  the  ephemera;  but  not  a  gospel  founded  on 
sufficient  evidence. 

Writers  of  far  greater  weight  than  BCr.  Peill,  the  authors  of  The  Unseen  Univerte, 
seem  to  allow  that  their  physical  argument  for  survival  of  some  spiritual  substance 
in  man's  death  is  of  equal  value  for  the  souls  of  MiimalR^  standing  alone.  But 
they  do  not  discuss  the  question  whether  they  are  not  making  a  larger  demand  on 
the  faith  of  their  materialistic  opponents  than  is  likely  to  meet  with  assent,  when 
they  propose  as  arguments  for  man's  survival  a  series  of  considerations  which 
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derived  from  the  moral  instincts  of  mankind.  There  is  in  men 
a  widely  developed  instinctive  expectation  of  survival  in  death 
for  judgment.  The  good  hope  for,  great  souls  desire,  and  bad 
men  often  profoundly  dread,  a  *  something  after  death ; '  and 
this  instinctive  expectation  of  continued  life  with  a  view 
to  retribution  is  thought  to  prove  the  soul's  indestructible 
duration. 

Men  in  all  ages,  and  in  nearly  all  lands,  have  looked  with 
more  or  less  of  confidence  for  a  life  to  come.  The  tombs  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  testify  to  the  established  belief  in  a 
future  state  of  bleasedness  or  misery.  It  was  not  simply  a 
speculation  of  the  priesthood,  but  a  fixed  persuasion  of  the 
people.  In  every  burial  scroll  and  on  every  mummy-case 
there  is  a  picture  of  the  Balance  of  Justice  in  which  the  soul 
is  weighed  against  the  image  of  truth  in  the  presence  of  Osiris, 
the  lord  of  the  under- world.  The  ancient  literatures  of  India 
and  China  attest  on  every  page  the  prevalence  of  a  similar 
faith  in  the  soul's  survival.  In  Greece  Socrates  expressed  in 
death  the  common  hope  of  good  men,  that  they  had  an  inherit- 
ance beyond  the  present  life.  Before  Germany  was  Christianised 
the  faith  in  the  soul's  immortality  was  widely  diffused  over 
barbaric  Europe.  In  modern  ages  the  irrepressible  instinct  of 
survival  practically  triumphs  in  every  country  over  the  oppo- 
sition of  scientific  materialism.  No  stress  of  physiological 
evidence  on  the  structure  and  development  of  the  brain,  on 
the  relation  of  the  human  brain  to  that  of  animals,  on  the 
dependence  of  thought  on  cerebral  machinery,  avails  com- 
pletely to  silence  the  *  oracle  of  God '  within  the  heart,  which 
tells  us  that '  it  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  and  after 
t/iis  tlie  judffTiienL* 

No  valid  answer,  I  think,  can  be  given  to  these  arguments, 
if  they  are  taken  only  for  what  they  arc  worth,  as  n>oralIy 

compel  the  simiiltaDeous  belief  of  the  etenial  existence  of  the  whole  animal  creation. 
See  p.  162.  Is  it  not  true  that  therte  illustrations  of  the  ]>hy8ic:il  possibility  <»f 
■ur\'ival  become  valuable  only  when  the  moral  and  religious  argument  far  survival 
hM  been  established  ? 
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probable  evidence  of  survival  or  of  revival ;  but  if  we  are  to 
be  governed  by  accurate  criticism  it  will  be  seen  (1)  that  this 
probable  evidence  of  survival  is  far  from  carrying  with  it  an 
equal  probability  of  eternal  survival.    The  souls  of  men  may 
survive  for  a  time,  and   then  lapse  one  by  one  into  the 
universum,  as  four  hundred  millions  of  Buddhists  still  believe; 
or  some  may  survive  eternally,  and  some  may  perish.    The 
light  of  Nature  can  give  no  assurance  of  everlasting  duration 
for  all  sou]&     There  may  be  a  survival  and  a  transformation, 
as  in  the  example  of  many  physical  oi^^misms,  the  last  trans- 
formation  to  be  followed  by  death.     The  butterfly  rises  from 
the  chrysalis,  yet  the  butterfly  is  not  eternal     And  (2)  the 
probable  evidence  of  survival  arising  from  the  moral  conscious- 
ness, though  it  may  hold  out  to  men  of  the  better  sort,  like 
Socrates,  the  prospect  dimly  seen,  even  of  an  eternal  existence 
of  some  kind,  whether  material  or  immaterial,  throws  no  light 
whatever  on  the  cause  or  quality  of  that  survival  or  resur- 
rection.    The  fact  may  seem  to  be  probable   to  the  moral 
judgment,  yet  the  reason  of  the  fact  be  completely  concealed. 
Thus,  in  the  ever  touching  dialogue  of  the  Phcedon,  it  is  easy 
to  distinguish  between  the  comparative  solidity  of  the  main 
hope  of  some  future  life,  held  by  the  Athenian  martyr,  and 
the  worthlessness  of  most  of  the  arguments  for  pre-existence 
and  immortality  by  which  that  hope  was  supported.     *  Contra- 
dictories generate  each  other,  therefore  death   leads  to  life 
etamal.'     Plato  might  think  it  worth  while,  as  a  literary  man, 
to  spin  such  gossamer  threads  as  these,  but  it  was  not  by  them 
that  Socrates  anchored  his  soul  in  his  dying  hour.     No  physical 
argument  reaches  further  than  to  show  that  survival  of  the 
living  energy  is  barely  possible.     No  argument  derived  from 
the  progressive  nature  of  intellect  offers  solid   ground  until 
we  are  assured  of  the  purpose  of  a  benevolent  Deity,  which 
is  not  made  very  clearly  known  by  the  light  of  Nature.     The 
apparent  dependence  of.  intellect  on  the  brain,  the  black  and 
;ly  fact  of  death,  and  the  ever-strengthening  force  of  the 
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argument  for  non-survival  derived  from  the  side  of  comparative 
biology,  leave  but  a  faint  glimmer  of  hope  to  be  drawn  from 
some  imagiaary  law  of  '  everlasting  progression.' 

Nature  '  red  in  tooth  and  claw  *  may  be  thought  to  yield 
small  signs  of  any  special  regard  for  humanity  as  one  species 
of  the  million  who  consume  the  fruits  of  the  earth.     No,  it 
is  the  moral  argument  alone  which  carries  weight,  the  pro- 
bability of  retribution  or  salvation  by  a  living  God.     Good 
men  like  Socrates  are  drawn  to  believe,  feebly  or  firmly,  in  an 
Eternal  Justice  which  will  receive  their  souls  beyond.     But 
this  shows  that  the  ontological  arguments  for  the  soul's  immor- 
tality are  practically  valueless.     The  fact  of  survival  may  be 
correctly  appreciated ;  the  reason  of  it  may  be  concealed,  or 
concealed  from  many  who  have  rightly  believed  the  fact.     It 
may  not  result  from  the  nature   of  the   soul  as   essentially 
inmiortal,  but  solely  from  the  pleasure  of  God,  that  souls  of 
men,  of  the  character  of  Socrates,  will  survive  in  death,  and 
live  for  ever.     It  may  not  be  in  any  degree  from  the  nature  of 
the  soul,  but  from  the  purpose  of  God  in  judgment  (who,  add- 
ing fresh  opportunities  of  salvation  to  human  life,  *  exacts  the 
more,'  and  inflicts  fresh  penalties  on  the  whole  nature),  that 
wicked  men  are  often  led  instinctively  to  apprehend  a  terrible 
future. 

Persons  who  accept  the  New  Testament  theology  must 
moreover  allow  that  no  man,  however  *  good,*  can  deserve  an 
everlasting  life  in  happiness.  All  men  by  nature  are  sinful, 
and  by  their  sins  have  deserved  future  punishment,  of  which 
conscience  warns  the  wicked  in  some  degree.  Therefore 
nature,  if  it  teach  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  might  seem  to 
teach  for  all  sinners,  that  is  for  all  men,  only  an  immortality 
in  punishment.  But  indeed  nature,  which  is  the  voice  of  Law, 
teaches  nothing  of  the  kind.  So  far  as  strict  evidence  is  con- 
cerned, we  are  in  the  dark  under  natural  conditions  as  to  the 
future  of  the  soul,  except  that  judgment  to  come  looms  in  the 
distance  to  some  men's  fears.    One  philosopher  dreams  in  one 
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manner  of  its  destiny,  another  in  a  different  manner.  (See 
this  shown  with  great  effect  in  Joseph  Hallet's  Observations 
on  the  Said  and  its  Immortality,  an  excellent  book,  published 
in  1729.) 

An  affecting  summary  of  the  arguments  for  immortality 
under  natural  light  has  been  given  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill 
in  his  recent  work  on  Religion.  They  are  in  part  cited  here, 
because  by  many  Mr.  Mill  will  probably  be  accounted  an  able 
expositor  of  what  nature,  carefully  reasoning,  really  teaches  as 
to  the  probability  of  survival,  on  most  of  the  grounds  on 
which  theologians  have  rested  hitherto ;  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  his  judgment  is  not  on  the  side  of  hope : — 

'The  common  arguments  (for  immortality)  are — ^the  good- 
ness of  Grod;  the  improbability  that  He  would  ordain  the 
annihilation  of  His  noblest  and  richest  work,  after  the  greater 
part  of  its  few  years  of  life  had  been  spent  in  the  acquisition 
of  faculties  which  time  is  not  allowed  him  to  turn  to  fruit ; 
and  the  special  improbability  that  He  would  have  implanted 
in  us  an  instinctive  desire  for  eternal  life  and  doomed  that 
desire  to  complete  disappointment.  These  might  be  argu- 
ments in  a  world  the  constitution  of  which  made  it  possible 
without  contradiction  to  hold  it  for  the  work  of  a  Beinor  at 
once  omnipotent  and  benevolent.  But  they  are  not  arguments 
in  a  world  like  thiett  in  which  we  live.  .  .  .  One  thing  is  quite 
certain  in  respect  to  God's  government  of  the  world,  that  He 
either  could  not  or  would  not  grant  to  us  everything  we  wish. 
We  wish  for  life,  and  He  has  granted  some  life.  That  we 
wish,  or  some  of  us  wish,  for  a  boundless  extent  of  life,  and 
that  it  is  not  granted,  is  no  exception  to  the  ordinary  modes  of 
His  government.  Many  a  man  would  like  to  be  a  Croesus  or 
an  Augustus  Caesar,  but  has  his  wishes  gratified  only  to  the 
moderate  extent  of  a  pound  a  week  or  the  secretaryship  of  his 
trade  union.  There  is,  therefore,  no  assurance  whatever  of  a 
life  after  death  on  grounds  of  natural  religion.' 

To  the  same  conclusion  came  the  late  Archbishop  Whately, 
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who  says  :  '  That  the  natural  immortality  of  man's  soul  is  dis- 
coverable by  reason  may  be  denied  on  the  ground  that  it  has 
not  in  fact  been  discovered  yet.  No  arguments  from  reason, 
independent  of  revelation,  have  been  brought  forward  that 
amount  to  a  decisive  proof  that  the  soul  must  survive  bodily 
death.'! 

Dr.  J.  J.  S.  Perowne,  after  a  careful  summary  of  all  the  pro- 
babilities for  survival  alleged  by  Dr.  M*Cosh,  M.  Renan,  and 
Jules  Simon,  thus  concludes :  '  It  cannot  be  said  that  such 
arguments  make  a  future  life  certain.  They  make  a  future 
life  not  improbable,  but  they  do  not  prove  it.  So  far  as  they 
are  strong,  it  is  because  in  a  degree  which  we  little  suspect  we 
bring  them  in  aid  of  our  Christian  fiuth ;  but  apart  from  that 
fiuth  they  have  no  solid  ground.  Take  away  this  faith,  and 
these  ailments  lose  their  force.  You  are  left  in  a  world  of 
shadows.  The  immortality  of  the  soul  is  a  phantom  which 
eludes  your  eager  grasp.' ' 

1 1  offers  too  remarkable  an  analogy  between  the  teaching  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  to  allow  of  its  postponement 
to  a  future  page  in  this  work  (as  a  strict  method  might 
demand),  that  the  Scripture,  regarded  as  the  multifiuious 
record  of  divine  movements  for  man's  salvation,  speaks  as 
little  as  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  or  any  one  else  who  utters  the 
language  of  reason,  of  the  abstract  or  essential  Inmiortality  of 
the  SouL  Of  the  survival  of  souls  in  a  Sheol,  or  Hades,  it 
seems  to  speak  often  ;  of  the  actual  eternal  survival  of  the  saved 
it  also  often  speaks ;  but  it  never  once  places  the  eternal  hope 
of  mankind  on  the  abstract  dogma  of  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  or  declares  that  Man  will  live  for  ever  because  he  is 
naturally  Immortal. 

That  the  doctrine  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  is  never 
once  explicitly  delivered  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures  is  a  fact  of  which   every 

'  ArcWjUkvi^  Whatdy  <m  Future  Life,  p.  17. 
'  ffmiteam  Lectura  on  Immortality,  1868,  p.  31. 
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reader  may  satisfy  himself  by  examination ;  and  it  is  a  £EU!t 
which  long  ago  has  drawn  the  attention  of  thoughtful  and 
exact  inquirers. 

If  the  doctrine  be  true  that  the  spirit  of  man  is  a  deathless 
intelligence,  a  power  destined  by  its  Ood-imposed  nature  to 
endure  as  long  as  the  Necessart  Being,  we  might  surely  have 
expected  to  find  at  least  some  few  traces  of  this  fundamental 
in  the  ages  which  were  illustrated  by  direct  communication 
with  heaven.  Neither  men  nor  languages  were  so  difierently 
formed  in  antiquity  as  to  necessitate  a  steadfast  neglect  of 
eveiy  verbal  reference  to  an  idea  which  is  alleged  to  lie  at  the 
basis  of  the  system  of  Redemption ;  and  one  of  transcendent 
importance  in  every  aspect  of  the  case,  as  the  zeal  of  its 
modem  upholders  sufficiently  testifies.  If  Redemption,  and 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Deity  which  gave  it  its  force,  were 
'  wasted '  unless  man  were  an  immortal,  and  the  object  were  to 
redeem  him  from  endless  misery,  the  idea  of  Immortality 
would  have  occurred  at  least  as  often  as  the  idea  of  Redemp- 
tion. In  every  other  instance  we  obtain  from  the  Prophets 
and  Apostles  clear  and  frequent  expressions  of  the  doctrines 
which  they  were  commissioned  to  deliver;  even  of  those 
which  unaided  reason  was  able  to  discover,  as  the  existence 
of  God  and  the  difference  between  good  and  evil  But  in 
this  instance  nearly  a  hundred  writers  have  by  some  asto- 
nishing fatality  omitted,  with  one  consent,  all  reference  to  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  no  sentence  of  the  Bible  containing 
that  brief  declaration  '  from  God,'  or  even  a  passing  reference, 
which  would  have  set  the  controversy  for  ever  at  rest.  In  our 
own  times  scarcely  a  religious  work  issues  from  the  press 
addressed  to  sinful  men,  scarcely  is  a  public  exhortation 
directed  to  them,  without  a  distinct  exhibition  of  the  doctrine 
of  Immortality,  of  deathless  being  in  the  nature  of  man,  as  the 
basis  of  the  whole  theological  superstructure.  Now,  how  shall 
we  explain  the  remarkable  fact  that  neither  Apostles  nor 
Prophets  have  ever  once  employed  this  argument  in  dealing 
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with  the  wicked— 'You  have  immortal  souls,  and  must  live  for 
ever  in  joy  or  woe,  therefore  repent  I  '—an  argument  of  almost 
irresistible  force,  if  it  be  true  ?    How,  otherwise  than  by  con- 
eluding  that  this  was  not  their  philosophy,  that  this  doctrine 
formed  no  part  of  the  'wisdom  of  God,'  and  that  they  were  with- 
held from  proposing  it  to  the  world  by  Him  who  has  declared 
that  the  eternal  life  of  the  righteous  is  the  gift  of  His  grace, 
and  that '  aU  the  wicked  He  will  destroy '  ?    We  are  taught,' 
in  certain  cases,  to  argue  confidently  from  the  silence  of  the 
Scriptures;  and  since,  as  in   the  case  of  the  priesthood   of 
Judah  (Heb.  vii.  14),  the  Bible  has  'spoken  nothing'  in  any 
of  its  numerous  books,  during  the  fifteen  centuries  of  its  com- 
position,  concerning  man's  natural  or  necessary  immortality, 
one  gathers  courage  to  ask  for  the  proofs  of  so  important  a 
doctrina^ 

An  eniment  writer  tells  us,  indeed,  that '  this  is  an  old  and 
Aitile  argument     The  word  Trinity  never  occurs  once  in  Scrip- 
ture, nor  Providence.    Are  both,  therefore,  to  be  denied  ?    Was 
there  no  death  under  the  old  economy,  or  no  everlasting  life  for 
the  holy,  for  angels,  for  the  blessed  God  ?    The  complete  fact 
is  all  in  favour  of  the  common  view :  men  are  said  to  be  mortal, 
but  mortal  or  mortality  is  never  applied  in  either  Testament  to 
soul  or  spirit.*    But  this  is  to  evade  the  argument.     In  every 
modem  sermon,  prayer,  and  hymn  you  hear  of '  immortal  souls,' 
— and  every  modem  address  to  man  is  founded  on  a  declaration 
of  their  immortality ;  it  is  not  so  in  any  one  of  the  many  books 
which  compose  the  *  Bible,'    And  not  only  is  the  word  not  used, 
or  any  equivalent  in  Hebrew  or  Greek,  but  no  single  expression 
of  Scripture  can  be  pointed  out  in  which  man's  natural  immor- 
tality is  affirmed  directly  or  indirectly.    The  argument  is,  that 
if  the  doctrine  were  true  and  important,  it  would  not  be  left  to 
divines  to  teach  us  that  we  are  by  nature  immortal,  any  more 

*  The  nlenoe  of  Scripture  on  man's  natural  Immortality  is  treated  with  great 
•bility  by  the  lamented  Profebsob  Hudson,  of  Cambridge,  U.S.  America,  in  hia 
works  on  DeU  and  Oraoe  in  relation  to  a  Future  lAfe  and  ChriA  our  Lift, 
(Killaway  and  Ca,  Warwick  Lane,  London.* 
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than  it  has  been  left  to  them  to  teach  us  the  doctrine  of  the 
plurality  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  or  of  God's  Providence; 
but  it  would  be  found  everywhere  in  Scripture  in  one  form  of 
speech  or  another,  that  all  men  shall  live  for  ever. 

It  may  nevertheless  be  asked  with  reason  :  'How  is  it  that  a 
doctrine  which,  according  to  you,  is  destitute  of  solid  founda- 
tion in  ontological  fact,  and  which  is  not  once  explicitly 
acknowledged  in  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures,  has 
nevertheless  taken  a  hold  on  the  mind  of  the  world  in  ancient 
and  modem  times  so  firm  that  the  denial  of  it,  even  by  con- 
scientious inquirers,  offers  a  serious  shock  to  the  religious 
consciousness  of  the  age  ? ' 

The  answer  to  this  question  leckds  us  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  remarkable  portion  of  the  method  of  the  divine 
government.  The  practical  work  of  man's  world  is  carried 
forward  for  the  most  part  imder  imperfect  conceptions  of  the 
material  system,  and  the  practical  work  of  the  moral  world 
has  been  carried  forward  under  equally  unscientific  conditions. 
Until  quite  recently  men  laboured  and  navigated  under  a  false 
conviction  that  the  earth  was  a  plane,  and  stationary  in  the 
centre,  while  the  sun,  ipoon,  and  stars  were  whirled  round  it 
by  a  daily  revolution  of  the  sky.  It  is  an  advantage  to  know 
the  tiiith  of  the  Newtonian  astronomy  ;  but  much  sound  work 
was  done  by  mankind  under  an  unshaken  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  Ptolemaic  theory.  In  the  same  manner  an  erroneous 
psychology  and  theology  have  for  ages  dominated  over  Uie 
western  world,  as  over  the  eastern ;  but  even  under  such  un- 
favourable conditions  it  has  been  possible  to  answer  the  chief 
ends  of  being  in  a  life  devoted  to  the  service  of  God.  The  shock 
occasioned  by  learning  that,  after  all,  there  is  no  reason  to  place 
our  hope  of  eternal  life  on  the  basis  of  the  soul's  immortality, 
but  on  the  promise  of  the  grace  of  God,  is  not  greater  than  was 
the  sliock  of  learning,  as  Europe  two  hundred  years  since  was 
ciunpelled  to  loam,  that  the  antipodes  existed,  that  the  earth 
was  a  ra[udly  moving  globe,  and  that  it  revolved  once  a  year 
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round  the  central  sun,  In  the  ages  which  precede  the  popular 
establishment  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  psychological  truth 
there  are  interim  beliefs  which  serve  well  enough  the  purposes 
of  practical  life,  although  attended  with  many  limitations  and 
disadvantages.  There  is  an  elementary  revelation  of  half  truth 
to  the  senses,  and  a  subsequent  revelation  of  scientific  truth  to 
the  soul. 

Such  a  belief  has  been  the  popular  conception  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  spirit.     It  is,  as  we  hold,  when  taken  in  the 
absolute  sense,  an  error  in  philosophy  and  theology ;  but  since 
it  carried  with  it  the  belief  of  retribution  it  has  served  the 
ends  of  moral  probation,  by  extending  the  views  of  men  to 
another  state  of  being,  and  by  carrying  the  hopes  of  good  men 
forward  into  eternity.     As  Mr.  Heard  strongly  puts  it  in  his 
chapter  on  the  '  Immortality  of  the  Psyche  *  ^ :  *  The  mistake 
of  the  Greek  thinkers  was  the  most  natural  one  in  the  world  ; 
so  natural  that  they  are  to  be  excused,  nay,  honoured,  for  hold- 
ing it.     But  for  us  to  repeat  the  error  is  to  betray  wilful  pre- 
judice.    The  one  hypothesis  was  as  good  as  the  other  as  a 
provisional  theory  to  account  for  the  fects  of  the  case.     With- 
out these  hypotheses  or  landing-places,  the  heights  of  discovery 
would  never  have  been  scaled  to  this  day.     But  when  that 
which  is  perfect  is  come,  that  which  is  in  part  is  to  be  done 
away.     So  with  philosophic  theories  of  existence  after  death. 
Till  life  and  immortality  had  been  brought  to  light  by  the 
gospel,  it  would  have  been  reasonable  to  argue,  as  the  philo- 
sophers did,  that  the  soul  does  not  die  becatuse  it  cannot  die. 
As  there  was  no  external  evidence  of  existence  after  death, 
they  were  obliged  to  fall  back  on  internal.     The  immortality 
of  the  soul  was  the  hypothesis  which  accounted  very  plausibly 
for  the  contradiction  between  man's  inner  aspirations  and  the 
humiliating  fact  of  his  early  and  untimely  death.     But  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  dead  is  a  fact  in 
these  moral  speculations  which  is  irreconcilable  with  all  pre- 

»  The  TripariiU  Nature  of  Man,  p.  230-1. 
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vious  hypothesea  Either  man  is  no^-anortaJ  because  he  is 
immortal ;  or  he  is  non-mortal  because  the  hour  is  coming  in 
which '  aU  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son 
of  God,  and  they  that  hear  shall  live.'  Those  who  embrace 
the  latter  doctrine  as  the  revealed  truth  of  God  may  well 
abandon  the  interim  hypotheses  of  a  darker  time. 

That  Christendom  should  have  fallen  back  upon  heathenish 
speculations,  and  returned  to  the  beggarly  elements  of  Asiatic 
and  Athenian  philosophy  as  the  basis  of  hope,  is  consonant 
witli  other  parallel  portions  of  the  history  of  European  thought. 
Europe  sentenced  herself  to  fifteen  hundred  years  of  priest- 
craft and  restored  paganism,  through  foigetting  the  lessons  of 
priniitivo  Christianity.^  The  Reformation  has  vindicated  one 
half  of  the  original  divine  revelation  against  the  errors  of  the 
middle  ages.  It  may  seem  incredible  to  many  that  the  other 
half  at  least  should  remain  still  to  be  rescued  fi-om  the  superin- 
ouniUnit  ai'cumulations  of  pagan  and  Gothic  thought.  Yet 
wisely  diH>8  Li>rd  Bacon  warn  the  modem  world  : — '  Another 
vnH>r/  Hays  lie.  *  is  a  conceit  that  of  former  opinions  or  sects,  after 
varioty  and  examination,  the  best  hath  still  prevailed,  and  sup- 
pn^iiHod  tho  nvst ;  so  as  if  a  man  should  undertake  the  labour 
of  a  now  Koaivli,  ho  were  but  like  to  light  upon  somewhat 
foniu^rly  nyootod,  and  by  rejection  brought  into  oblivion ;  as 
If  ilio  luuUitiido,  or  the  wisest  for  the  multitude's  sake,  were 
wwi  it^udy  to  give  jmssage  rather  to  that  which  is  popular  and 
ii\i|inrthnal  than  to  tliat  which  is  substantial  and  profound. 
Kor  tlio  truth  is,  that  Time  seemeth  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a 
rivor  or  Ntn^aia,  which  carrieth  down  to  us  that  which  is  light 
or  blown  \ip,  and  sinkoth  and  drowneth  that  which  is  weighty 
and  Holid."''  I  must  ask  an  indulgent  application  of  this 
hvpotlioNlH  to  ox])hiin  the  facts,  at  least  until  the  reader  has 
imn^ldonMl  tlio  arguments  of  the  following  pages. 

*  HiHt  hu.vi'Kit'ri  llittory  of  Intdlectual  Development  of  Evu^spe, 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ON  THE  ACCOUNT  GIVMN  IN  SCRIPTURE  OF  TEE 
ORIGIN AL  CONSTITUTION  OF  MAN. 

'The  notion  of  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul  has  so  incorporated  itielf 
with  Christian  theology,  that  we  are  apt  at  this  day  to  regard  a  belief  in  it  as 
essential  to  orthodox  doctrine.  I  cannot,  however,  help  viewing  this  popular 
belief  as  a  remnant  of  scholasticism.  I  feel  assured  that  the  truth  of  the  resar- 
rection  does  not  rest  on  such  an  assumption.  What  our  Lord  says,  in  answer  to 
Martha's  declaration,  "I  know  that  He  shall  rise  again,"  when  He  proclaims 
Himself  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,  is  to  this  point.  The  Jews  then  enter- 
tained a  philosophical  belief  of  a  future  state.  Our  Lord  tacitly  reproves  an 
assurance  on  tuch  grounds f  by  His  strong  reference  to  Himself  :  *'  /  am  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life :  whosoever  beUeveth  in  nu,  shall  live,  though  he 
die"  ' — Bp.  Hampden,  Bampton  Lectwret,  p.  810. 
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£  have  now  reached  that  stage  in  this  argument  where  it 
is  necessary  to  commence  an  examination  of  the  teaching 
of  the  Bible.  This  must  be  undertaken  by  us  apart  from  any 
traditional  theory  on  its  verbal  inspiration,  for  Holy  Scrip- 
ture loses  rather  than  gains  in  authority  over  men's  minds  by 
the  enforcement  of  a  uniform  church-doctrine  respecting  the 
mode  of  the  origination  of  its  various  books. 

The  earlier  chapters  in  Genesis  are  thought  to  bear  marks 
of  being  a  compilation  from  earlier  documents,  and  carry  with 
them  admirable  evidence  of  special  adaptation  to  the  limited 
intelligence  of  an  infant  nation.  The  less  men  know,  the  less 
they  can  be  taught.  A  scientific  statement  of  the  genesis  of 
the  Earth  and  Man  would  have  produced  more  confusion  in 
Hebrew  thought  than  it  cleared  away.  There  is  a  physical 
revelation  made  by  God  to  the  eye,  which  is  neither  infallible 
nor  complete,  which  requires  to  be  corrected  by  science,  and 
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the  vision  of  the  inner  eye — ^yet  which  is  usefal,  and  adapted  to 
the  ends  of  common  life.  Thus  nature  presents  the  sun  and 
moon  of  the  same  size  and  distance,  and  alike  moving  in  the 
sky.  Yet  we  do  not  herein  impute  to  the  Deity  unveracity, 
knowing  well  that  the  false  impression  depends  on  the  limita- 
tions of  sense  and  the  laws  of  perspective,  while  it  answers  the 
practical  purposes  of  human  existence  sufficiently  welL  An 
analogous  revelation  in  religion  was  of  old  consigned  to  the 
patriarchs,  including  a  cosmogony  and  other  monuments, 
which  received  their  form  rather  from  the  limitations  of  man 
than  from  the  fulness  of  God.  Moses  wrote  truth  on  divinity 
in  a  fashion  suitable  to  his  times,  but  his  was  the  unscientific 
eye,  the  unscientific  voice.  To  see  '  God's  back-parts '  was  the 
vision  vouchsafed  to  him.  He  was  sent  to  teach  the  world 
that  whicli  would  Tiot  do  rather  than  to  propose  a  binding 
theory  either  in  physics  or  morals.  The  law  made  nothing 
])erfect. 

The  books  of  Moses  were  designed  for  the  Church  in  its 
childhood.  Partly  '  because  of  the  hardness  (blindness)  of  their 
hoai*ts/  Moses  was  permitted  to  write  many  things  imperfectly 
besides  the  old  law  of  divorce.  Astronomy,  geology,  ethnolqgy, 
natural  history,  were  written  for  the  times,  and  no  other 
mode  of  writing  them  could  have  profited  the  readers.  It 
was  sufficient  that  there  should  be  in  every  case  a  certain 
substratum  of  fact,  and  such  fact  we  doubt  not  underlies  even 
that  first  chapter  which  describes  the  latest  act  of  God  in  the 
production  of  new  organisms  on  earth.  At  the  point  where 
the  world's  human  history  joins  on  to  the  past,  it  was  inevi- 
table that  '  clouds  and  darkness '  should  rest  on  the  beginning 
of  the  story;  and  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  learner 
dictated  in  that  early  age  the  law  which  excludes  an  excess  of 
light  from  the  eye  feebly  opening  on  the  universe. 

The  modem  objections  to  the  book  of  Genesis  appear  to  be 
for  the  most  jiart  as  futile  as  are  many  of  its  more  slavish 
defences.     The  withholding  of  truth  is  not  deception;  know- 
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ledge  is  determined  by  faculty  and  experience.  Eyesight 
first — then  science.  The  father  speaks  to  his  little  sons  in 
such  terms  as  they  can  understand,  and  are  likely  to  profit  by. 
When  they  become  men  it  will  be  time  to  *  put  away  childish 
things.'  Moses  was  the  instructor  of  the  world's  infancy  ;  such 
teaching  as  his  was  the  only  possible  training  foi*  the  time 
then  present,  with  a  view  to  the  future.  To  ask  for  science  at 
his  hands,  or  even  for  strict  conformity  to  all  the  facts,  is  to 
forget  that  darkness  is  necessarily  the  swaddling-band  of  mind 
awakening  from  nothingness. 

From  the  noble  poem  of  Genesis,  embodying  the  general 
idea  of  Creation  by  an  Eternal  Mind,  and  probably  the  fact  of 
a  recent  local  action  in  six  days,  he  passes  on  to  the  still 
mysterious  ground  of  primeval  history.     After  carefully  study- 
ing the  mythical  theories,  there  is  no  valid  reason  known  to 
the  writer  why  we  should  not  accept  the  history  of  Adam  and 
Eve  as  a  true  narrativa     It  is  not  necessary  to  deny  that 
there  may  have  been  previous  human  races  upon  the  earth,  as 
there   had  been   previous  animal  races.     Assuredly  science 
determines    nothing   which  forbids   the   belief  that   existing 
mankind  is  of  recent   origin,  or  that   its  introduction   was 
accompanied  by  a  fresh  creation  of  animal  life  in  some  depart- 
ments of  nature.     There  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  of  man's 
creation  which  throws  discredit  on  its  truth.     If  man  sprang 
directly  from  the  hand  of  the  Infinite  Being  (at  least  a  more 
intelligible  hypothesis  than  that  he  blindly  forced  his  way 
upward  from  the  brutes,  as  the  brutes  originally  forced  theirs 
upward  from  an  abyss  of  dead  atoms),  his  first  stage  in  life 
must  have  been  passed  in  a  supernatural  scene.     Some  persons 
seem   to   consider   that  the   first   chapter  of  human  history 
ought,  in  order  to  be  credible,  to  resemble  the  last.     Such  a 
narrative,  however,  as  that  of  Genesis  is  far  more  credible,  on 
the  hypothesis  of  Ood's  action  in  creation,  than  would  be  an 
elementary  history  based  on  any  likeness  in  man's  earliest 
experience  to  a  chapter  in  subsequent  savage  or  highly  civil- 
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ised  life.  The  supernatural  lustre  that  shines  over  Eden,  so 
far  from  offering  an  obstacle  to  rational  belief,  is  a  spiritual 
attestation  to  its  truth. 

'  Trailing  cloncU  of  glory  do  we  come, 
From  €rod  who  is  our  Home  ; ' 

and  the  credit,  which  the  subjective  significance  of  the  narra- 
tive— describing  the  earliest  experience  of  man  as  a  trial  of 
moral  subjection  to  the  Eternal  Wisdom — wins  for  it  from 
considerate  readers,  is  supported  by  all  subsequent  divine 
revelations.  The  belief  or  disbelief  in  a  God  working  in 
nature  is  a  potent  element  in  the  determination  of  scientific 
opinion. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  the  fabric  of  Christian  theology 
a&sumcs  the  truth  of  this  narrative  as  the  foundation  of  the 
divine  dealings  with  men.  Christ  very  distinctly  aflirms  in  His 
teaching  the  murder  of  mankind  by  the  Fiend.  It  is  equally 
evi<lent  that  the  apostles  of  Christ  make  this  narrative,  as  in 
S.  Paul's  great  epistle  to  the  Romans  (ch.  v.  12 — 20),  the  foun- 
dation of  their  system,  whether  true  or  fisilse.  Redemption 
has  for  its  object  in  part  to  save  men  from  the  results  of  the 
sin  of  Adam  ;  and  his  fall,  or  '  death,'  is  referred  to  as  esta- 
blished by  the  book  of  Genesis.  Thus  the  complex  evidence  of 
Christianity,  miraculous,  prophetic,  internal,  is  brought  to  bear 
retrospectively  upon  the  credit  of  this  early  narrative,  and 
verifies  it.^ 

We  purpose  to  treat  it,  then,  notwithstanding  the  modem 

'  In  the  prececling  paragraphn  I  do  not  pretend  to  argue  the  case  of  the  truth 
of  the  narrative  in  Genesis.  It  is  assumed,  and  these  pages  are  not  addressed 
primarily  to  those  who  deny  the  authenticity  and  truth  of  the  Pentateuch.  My 
own  conviction  rests  (1)  on  a  persuasion  of  the  reality  of  Christ's  Divine  Char- 
acter and  Miracles,  and  the  conseciuent  truth  of  His  teaching — that  teaching 
being  based  <>n  the  reality  of  the  Mosaic  narrative ;  and  (2)  on  the  internal 
evidence  of  divine  revelation  regarded  as  a  coherent  whole,  which  lends  con- 
finiiation  t4)  the  earliest  fntrtions  by  showing  their  orgiuiic  relation  with  those  that 
folhiw.  This  irt,  I  think,  the  sufficient  answer  t4>  Mr.  Draper's  tot)  superficial 
assertions  (Hi  the  subject  in  his  recent  bo<ik  on  the  Conflict  brhcfen  Rdujion 
and  Sa'encf ;  but  men's  views  of  what  is  '  sufficient  *  in  argument  differ  with 
their  spiritual  sUites. 
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assumption  of  its  mythical  character,  as  a  narrative  of  truth, 
irhich  has  received  the  sanction  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles, 
and  is  of  equal  value  with  the  gospel  history,  itself  so  abnormal 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  under  this  old-fashioned  view  it 
assumes  a  momentous  aspect,  as  the  starting-point  in  the 
method  of  the  divine  government  of  the  earth,  for  it  is  only  as 
we  understand  rightly  the  primary  condition  of  man  that  we 
can  understand  the  ruin  wrought  by  the  powers  of  evil,  or  the 
redemption  wrought  by  Incarnate  Love.^ 

We  proceed,  then,  to  examine  the  Mosaic  history. 

It  introduces  Man  upon  the  earth  in  the  character  of  the 
king  of  the  world,  made  immediately  by  God's  hand  in 
God  s  image. 

'  And  God  said.  Let  ns  make  man  in  oar  image,  after  our  likeness  ; 
and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl 
of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  every  creeping  thing.  So 
God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he 
him  ;  male  and  female  created  he  them  '  (Gen.  i.  26,  27). 

The  second  narrative  in  Genesis  thus  resumes  '  the  wondrous 
tale/— 

'  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  and  man  became  a 
living  sonl.  And  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden  ; 
and  there  he  put  the  man  whom  he  had  formed.  And  ont  of  the 
ground  made  the  Lord  God  to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the 
sight,  and  good  for  food  :  the  Tree  of  Life  also  in  the  midst  of  the 
garden,  and  the  Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil  *  (Gen.  ii. 
7—9). 

'  And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  put  him  into  the  garden  of 
Eden  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it.  And  the  Lord  God  commanded  the 
man,  saying,  Of  every  tree  in  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat.  But 
of  the  Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of 
it ;  for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die  * 
(Gen.  ii.  16—17). 

'  See  this  drawn  out  in  a  passage  from  Athawisixu  on  the  IncarntUum^  cited 
in  Chapter  xzvi 
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In  attempting  to  fix  the  ideas  designed  by  this  narrative 
it  is  obviously  just  to  insist  that  the  main  drift  of  Moses  is 
such  as  ^ould  be  apprehended  by  an  Israelitish  reader  of  the 
book  of  Cjenesis  when  it  was  first  published  in  the  wilderness. 

1.  The  first  observation  suggested  by  the  terms  of  the 
history  is  that,  according  to  Moses,  man  was  not  formed  within 
the  precincts  of  Paradise,  where  grew  the  Tree  of  Life ;  but 
was  created  from  the  dust  of  the  ground  in  the  territory  outside 
it,  where  animal  life  abounded,  and  where,  as  we  now  learn 
from  fossil  geology,  death  had  reigned  over  all  organised  exist- 
ence from  the  banning  of  the  creation.  '  The  Lord  God  took 
the  man  whom  he  had  formed,  and  put  him  in  the  garden  of 
Eden*  (ii.  15).^  This  circumstance  seems  to  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  the  creature  so  made  enjoyed  loftier  prospects 
than  those  of  the  animals,  to  whose  organisation  his  own  bore 
so  strong  a  resemblance,  this  was  not  from  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  his  nature,  but  from  super-additions  of  grace  bestowed 
on  a  perishable  being. 

2.  The  language  in  which  the  creation  of  man  is  described 
is  such  as  to  fix  with  certainty  the  intention  of  the  writer. 
'  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into 
his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  ;  and  man  became  a  living  aotd  * 
(ii.  7).  The  notion  has  prevailed  that  the  design  of  the  sacred 
writer  here  is  to  teach  that  when  the  body  was  formed  of  the 
dust,  a  soul  was  '  breathed  into  it '  by  the  direct  inspiration  of 
God,  which  was  of  the  irwmortal  nature  of  the  Creator  Hi/m^ 
Belf  and  could  never  die.  There  is  nothing  more  certain  in 
criticism  than  that  this  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  doctrine 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  Moses. 

First  of  all,  the  animation  of  man  by  the  breath  of  God 
proves  the  immortality  of  his  '  soul '  no  more  than  a  similar 
asserted  animation  of  brutes  proves  the  immortality  of  their 

*  The  rabbins  have  a  remarkable  myth  to  the  effect  that  man  was  formed  in 
the  deep  places  of  the  earth,  'made  in  secret,*. and  then,  at  the  divine  word, 
borne  into  life  by  the  Great  Mother. 
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*  souls.'  *  Thou  sendest  forth  thy  Spirit,  they  are  created,  and 
thou  renewest  the  face  of  the  earth.  Thou  takest  away  thy 
Spirit,  they  die,  and  return  to  their  dual '  (Psalm  civ.).  Neither 
does  the  phrase  '  man  became  a  living  soul '  convey  the  notion 
of  his  receiving  an  '  ever-living  spirit  '—but  this  and  nothing 
more — that  he  became  a  'living  being  or  animal,^  placed,  so 
thx  as  immortality  was  concerned,  but  not  in  respect  of  the 
image  of  God,  on  a  level  with  other  living  creatures  around 
him.  The  same  phrase,  as  descriptive  of  the  lives  of  beasts, 
is  employed  by  Moses  in  describing  the  anvmals  with  whom 

*  God  made  a  covenant '  after  the  flood,  *  fowl,  cattle,  and  beast ' 
(Gen.  ix.  10).^  The  same  phrase  is  found  in  the  Apocalypse 
(xvi.  3),  to  denote  the  fishes  that  died  in  the  sea.^ 

But  we  have  the  advantage  of  a  special  comment,  fixing  the 
meaning  of  this  phrase,  from  the  pen  of  St  Paul  himself.  In 
the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he 
speaks  of  the  burial  and  resurrection  of  a  Christian  in  these 
terms :  '  It  is  sown  a  natural  body,  rrSi^ia  y^vxixov ;  it  is  raised 
a  spiritual  body,  a-&fjui  irvevfiaTiKov,  And  so  it  is  written,  The 
first  man  Adam  was  made  a  living  soul,  y^vxh^  ^&crav ;  the  last 
Adam  was  made  a  quickening,  or  life-giving,  Spirit,  wvevfia 
^oHyiroiovv,  .  .  .  The  first  man  is  of  the  earth  earthy,  ^(oiko*;,  a 
man  of  dust ;  the  second  man  is  the  Lord  from  heaven '  (xv. 
44 — 47).  The  apostle's  argument  is  lost  in  the  misleading 
English  version.  The  English  reader  must  understand  that 
the  word  translated  '  natural '  in  ver.  46  (psuchicon),  is  an  ad- 

1  n«n  xb^}  Heb.  nepheak  kayak  ;  Eng.   V.    'creature  that  hath  life  ;'  Gr.  ^\rx)\9 

'  'Some  of  our  readers  may  be  surprised  at  our  having  translated  nepkah 
kayah  by  Ixovng  animal.  There  are  good  interpreters  who  have  maintained 
that  here  is  intimated  the  distinctive  pre-eminence  of  man  above  the  inferior 
mtiimaU  But  wc  should  be  acting  unfaithfully  if  we  were  to  affirm  that  the 
doctrine  of  an  immortal  spirit  is  contained  in  this  passage.  The  two  words  are 
frequently  conjoined  in  Hebrew,  and  the  meaning  of  the  compound  phrase  will  be 
i^parent  to  the  English  reader  when  he  knows  that  our  version  renders  it,  in 
Qen.  i  20,  creature  that  katk  life,  or  each  lidng  creature;  and  so  in  ch.  ii.  19, 
IT  12,  15,  16.  This  expression  sets  before  us  the  organic  life  of  the  animal 
frame.' — Db.  J.  Prx  SmiH,  in  Kitto's  DicL  Bible,  article  Adam.  , 


^5W^^^ 


I'lJ  Jf^t  .\.-r>A«  a  /ivino  Sou/, 

j^-STs*  imei  frim  she  noan  psyche,  translated  soul  in  the 
Tuntat  l-m^-^mU  of  the  Greek  version  of  Genesis.  It  is  as 
X  HIT  ▼^Ti  Vfim  stood  tor  animal,  and  we  had  such  an  adjective 
Ar  VHL  c.tfL  5:niiied  nrom  iL  The  comment  of  the  apostle  then 
Mrjimeif  ,'uettr.  '  There  is  a  ^ulical  or  animal  body,  and  there 
>  A  *v»  .->iviJ  toiy.  And  so  it  is  written,  The  first  man  Adam 
^isf  nskik!  A  living  :soaL  or  animal  (a  phrase  distinctly  applied 
it  lire  Scripcare  to  the  brutes^ :  the  last  Adam  was  made  a 
l./h-p  •'  ffj  >i*»".-i".  The  lirst  man  was  of  the  earth,  a  man  of 
«m&c .  1J<  ;9iH^^ad  HTAH  IS  the  L.^rd  from  heaven.' 

HriPi*.  ^eo.  wv  have  the  authority  of  St  Paul  for  deciding  that 
V'ltfa  M*e>  described  the  result  of  the  animation  of  Adam  by 
^e  IXvixxtf  Frvach.  so  fiur  from  designing  to  teach  that  thereby 
aa  uztmor^  sturic  was  communicated  to  him,  the  object  was  to 
aft&H  iijrM:Ciy  :^e  uv.'tfniry.  that  he  became  a  *  living  creature  or 
ui.t:»./i4ju.  OKuher  jxxssessed  of  eternal  life  in  himself,  nor  capable 
lit  ;raai$sLUtia^  it.  And  the  phrase  licing  soul  is  chosen,  not 
V  iijjcia^ish  >».::u  frvnu  the  rest  of  the  creation,  but  to  mark 
ij5s  viKV  as  .ft  ruzri,-:-^ror  that  animal  icorld  whose  intellectual 
^?i/^vr*  *sH*i*^ako  of  the  jvrishablenoss  of  their  organisations. 

lu  :ic  sam^  iiiaiuier.  the  statement  that  God  '  breathed  into 
Ik:^  3^'tiCn^s  the  breach  v^f  life/  so  fiur  from  being  intended  to 
ut»^lxa;e  the  iiuttwrtal  jvrjvtuity  of  his  nature,  is  specially 
ciK'^'it  5v*  uiark  his  de^vudeniv  on  the  atmosphere  for  his  con- 
lUKOWt  IttV.  rhv  prv^j^het  Isaiah  refers  to  this  passage  with 
^iHyf?H'Ki  vlvNi^i  of  uviurking  iuan*s  present  evanescence.  *  Cease 
\v  -wtti  u*^«.  whvvs^*  br\*ath  is  in  his  nostrils, /or  wlierein  is  he 

S^  WNv'tv  tliott.  ij  is  said  that  •God  made  man  in  his  own 
tuMs^\  ^^'  ^*^'  owx-^nI  the  intention  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  if 
%^^  attivUK  that  this  si^iities  that  God  made  man  absolutely 
^i#jt«tt6<'tiat  l^heiv  is.  however,  a  neeil  to  distinguish  an  absolute 
«K»4tt  a  \vud\tivuial  immortality.  Just  as  the  term  mortal  may 
WttlaW  ^^  ^iil^^ifv  either  K\t  fHible  of  death,  or  certain  to  die,  so 
jfl^Bkjgm^  «UUul  tW  disignal  to  live  for  ever,  or  certain  to 
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live  for  ever.  The  answer  to  the  question,  Was  man  at  first 
made  mortal  or  immortal  ?  depends  on  the  meaning  attached  to 
the  word.  If  mortal  means  certain  to  die,  then  Adam  was  not 
created  mortal ;  if  it  means  capable  of  death  in  body  and  soul, 
he  was  mortal.  If  immortal  signifies  designed  to  live  for  ever, 
then  Adam  was  created  immortal.  If  it  means  certain  to  Uve 
for  ever,  then  he  was  created  mortal.  For  the  meaning  of  this 
venerable  record  plainly  is  that  man  at  first  was  placed  on 
trial  for  continuous  life  to  be  secured  by  obedience.  If  he 
obeyed,  he  should  live  on  for  ever.  If  he  transgressed,  he 
should  die,  according  to  the  law  which  reigns  over  all  other 
earthly  organisms. 

The  'image  of  God*  then  is  to  be  taken  to  signify  his 
capacity  for  understanding  God  and  His  works,  his  capacity 
for  sovereignty,  his  moral  uprightness,  and  his  designed 
destiny  to  an  immortal  life  conditional  on  obedience.  *God 
made  him  to  be — i.e.,  that  he  might  be — the  image  of  his  own 
eternity  * — as  an  Apocryphal  writer  justly  declares. 

But  this  continuous  life  depended  at  present  on  an  external 
aliment.  So  long  as  Adam  obeyed,  and  abstained  from  the  tree 
of  Knowledge,  he  was  permitted  to  take  of  the  tree  of  Life, 
— the  effect  of  which  is  declared  in  this  narrative  to  be  life 
eternal  *Now  lest  he  put  forth  his  hand  and  take  of  the 
tree  of  Life,  and  eat  and  live  for  ever, — so  He  drove  out 
the  man.* 

The  account  which  is  given  by  Moses  of  the  constitution  of 
man  at  his  creation  differs  exceedingly  from  that  account  of 
our  nature  which  is  given  by  modern  psychology,  and 
hence  the  inveterate  custom  has  arisen  of  compelling  these 
primitive  documents  to  speak  a  language  foreign  to  their 
proper  meaning.  For  many  ages  the  European  world,  in 
striking  contrariety  to  the  habit  of  the  Buddhist  world,  has 
maintained  the  inextinguishable  and  eternal  duration  of  the 
animating  principle  in  our  nature ;  knowing  of  no  other  basis 
of  hope  for  a  future  existence,—  because  rejecting  the  testimony 
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of  God  that  our '  eternal  life  is  in  His  Son.'  Coming  to  the 
reading  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  of  man  under 
such  views,  men  have  compelled  the  narrative  to  speak  a  mean- 
ing contrary  to  its  intention. 

But  of  this  belief  there  is  no  trace  in  this  record.  Had  the 
Mosaic  idea  of  human  nature  been  that  of  modem  psychology, 
that  man  consisted  of  a  mortal  body  and  an  immortal  soul,  it 
is  inconceivable  that  it  should  not  have  appeared  in  an  authori- 
tative account  of  the  creation.  Clearly  Moses  desired  to  say 
something  as  to  man's  dignity,  in  respect  of  the  nature  bestowed 
on  him,  for  he  speaks  of  the  Divine  Image ;  and  if  deathless- 
noss  be  his  inalienable  attribute,  that  was  the  place  in  which  to 
declare  it.  But  neither  there,  'nor  elsewhere  in  the  Bible,  does 
Scripture  confirm  this  lofty  opinion  of  the  nature  of  man. 
God  'made  man  in  His  own  image,' — and  gave  him  'dominion  ' 
over  all  animals,  but  the  utmost  said  of  him  is  that  he  became 
a  '  living  creature,'  a  phrase  frequently  applied  to  the  animal 
creation  itself. 

The  reason  of  this  silence  as  to  deathlessness  will  become 
still  clearer  if  we  consider  the  definition  of  humanity  that  pre- 
vails through  the  Bible.  According  to  modern  conception,  the 
body  is  an  inconsiderable  fraction  of  our  nature,  mortal  and 
corruptible.  It  is  the  spirit  which  is  the  true  man,  the  unseen 
and  everlasting  personality.  The  body  indeed  scarcely  deserves 
the  name  of  humanity ;  it  endures  but  for  a  moment.  The  soul 
is  the  Inhabitant  of  Eternity,  the  '  great  Coeval  of  God,'  the 
coequal  of  holy  Angels  in  the  possession  of  immortality.  But 
in  the  biblical  account  of  man's  creation  this  grandiose  style  of 
thought  is  reversed.  There  this  despised  body  is  spoken  of  as 
the  Man  ;  *God  formed  man  from  the  dust  of  the  ground ;'  and 
the  whole  being  takes  his  name  from  the  ground  whence  it 
sprang.  He  was  called  Adam,  from  Adcimah,  the  Earth  or 
ground.  His  distinguishing  name  is  taken  from  that  corporeal 
organisation  which  is  supposed  by  modern  idealists  to  be  little 
better  than  a  transient  appendage  of  the  spiritual  humanity. 
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And  when  he  sinned,  thereby  incurring  the  curse  of  death,  the 
words  attributed  to  the  Creator  are  these,  *  BmbI  thou  art,  and 
unto  dust  shalt  thou  return ;  *  no  mention  even  being  made  of 
that  immortal  intelligence  which  is  supposed  to  constitute  the 
veritable  personality  which  had  committed  the  offence. 

Now  in  this  simple  psychology  of  the  Old  Testament  it  is 
noticeable  that  soul,  or  mephesh,  which  is  attributed  to  man,  is 
also  frequently  attributed  to  the  animals.  There  is  indeed 
no  word  descriptive  of  man's  inner  nature  which  is  not  also 
used  to  describe  that  of  the  animals.  If  man  possesses  V^^^  a 
nepheah,  soul  or  life  (as  in  Gen  ix.  5 ; '  at  the  hand  of  every 
man's  brother  will  I  require  eth-nephesh,  the  life  of  man '),  so 
do  they  :  *  Ye  shall  eat  the  blood  of  no  manner  of  flesh,  for  the 
nephesh,  the  soul  or  life  of  the  flesh,  is  in  the  blood  '  (Lev.  xvii. 
14).  '  Ye  shall  not  eat  the  nephesh,  the  life  or  soul,  with  the 
flesh '  (Deut.  xiii.  23).  If  man  possesses  a  ruuch,  riT\  or  D^^H  JVD 
'  spirit  of  life  *  (Gen.  vi.  17),  so  in  biblical  phraseology  do  they. 
'  Who  knoweth  the  spirit  of  a  beast  that  goeth  downward  ?  * 
•  They  have  all  one  Tniach  '  (EccL  iii.  19,  21 ;  Psalm  civ.  29,  30, 
(Heb.).  If  man  possesses  a  neshamah,  or  spirit,  so  do  they. 
'  All  in  whose  nostrils  was  the  nishmath-ruach  chajim,  breath 
of  the  spirit  of  life  (which  includes  the  animals,  see  ver.  21) 
died '  ^  (Gen.  viL  22).  The  spirit  which  is  in  man  is  of  a 
superior  order,  as  '  the  candle  of  the  Lord  ; '  he  has  *  more 
wisdom  than  the  beasts  of  the  field ; '  nevertheless  he  shares 
'  spirit '  with  all  animated  natures,  although  they  do  not  bear 
the  '  image  of  God.' 

*  Even  so  great  a  writer  as  Dr.  Delitzsch  seems  to  have  been  tempted  by  the 
spirit  of  system,  a  system  which  has  perhaps  but  slight  foundation  in  the  in- 
constant terminology  of  Scripture,  to  declare  that  the  brutes  in  the  Bible  are  not 
said  to  possess  neshamah  ;  but  the  above-cited  passage  proves  this  statement  to 
be  incorrect.  Dr.  Pdtavel  cites  the  following  passage  from  The  Hebrew  National 
for  1867  :— 

'  The  Midrash  (Bereshith  Rabba,  chap,  xii.)  does  certainly  enumerate  five  appella- 
tions of  the  human  spirit  met  with  in  Scripture  :  but  those  alike  designate  the 
principle  of  life  in  man  and  in  beast.  For  that  spiritual  essence  which  ex- 
clusively is  the  portion  of  man,  the  Hebrew  language  affords  no  term.* — Struggle 
far  Eternal  Life,  p.  39. 
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The  leading  feature  in  the  language  of  the  Bible  respecting 
Man  is  that  it  agrees  in  an  unexpected  manner  with  the  deduc- 
tions of  recent  science  in  treating  humanity  as  an  integer.  In 
the  language  of  Mr.  Heard, — 

'  We  have  not  yet  reached  to  the  point  where  we  can  say  what 
the  connection  between  sool  and  body  is ;  bat  all  advance  is  in  the 
direction  of  a  fusion  between  physiology  and  pyschology,  when  we 
shall  neither  speak  of  the  body  without  the  mind,  nor  of  the  mind 
without  the  body.  When  two  gases  uniting  in  definite  proportions 
combine  into  a  new  substance  with  distinct  properties  of  its  own, 
unlike  those  of  the  gases  when  separate,  we  call  this  tertium  quid 
by  a  name  of  its  own.  For  all  practical  purposes  Water  is  still  an 
element.  It  is  not  a  fusion  or  a  mixture  as  of  water  with  wine,  much 
less  of  one  floating  on  the  other  as  of  oil  or  water,  but  it  is  a  union 
in  which  the  very  substances  themselves  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
and  not  the  phenomenon  only,  are  absorbed  into  a  new  substance 
with  new  and  distinct  phenomena  of  its  own  which  we  call  water. 
So  in  the  union  of  mind  and  matter  in  the  formation  of  man.  Man 
is  not  a  mixture  of  mind  and  matter,  much  less  an  immortal  mind  in 
a  mortal  body,  but  he  is  the  identity  of  two  distinct  substances  which 
lose  their  identity  in  giving  him  his.  Man  is  thus  the  true  monad.' — 
Heard,  Tripartite  Nature,  p.  185. 

Throughout  the  Scripture  the  sacred  writers,  as  if  acting 
under  a  superintending  wisdom,  have  persistently  spoken  of 
this  complex  humanity,  and  not  of  either  of  its  component 
elements,  as  the  object  of  the  Divine  Government.  Under 
this  view  the  body  cannot  be  dispensed  with  either  for  judg- 
ment, or  for  reward.  It  forms  an  essential  element  of  man's 
nature ;  and  apart  from  its  destined  union  with  that  or- 
ganism the  animating  spirit  is  not  spoken  of  as  the  veritable 
humanity.^ 

*  The  Anie-Nicene  Fathers  are  full  to  over-floi^'ing  of  the  assertion  of  this 
principle — ^that  the  soul  is  not  man,  and  that  the  body  is  not  man,  but  that 
Man  is  the  tertium  quid  resulting  from  their  union.  The  whole  catena  of  proof 
will  be  found  in  the  anonymous  Defence  of  Dodwell,  1728,  in  a  work  called 
*  The  Hdy  Spirit  the  Author  of  Immortality.  By  a  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of 
England.*      Dr.   Perowne,   in   his   Hulsean    lecture   on    Immortality y   vigorously 
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When  God  is  represented  as  speaking  of  man,  He  always 
describes  him  as  *  dust  and  ashes/  or  '  Hesh  and  blood/  The 
blood  is  said  to  be  '  the  life  of  man/  as  of  all  flesh.  When 
Redemption  is  accomplished  by  the  Incarnation,  the  Divine 
Logos  is  said  to  have  '  become /fesA/  to  have  taken  on  Him 
the  '  likeness  of  sinful  flesh/  and  to  have  '  given  His  flesh  for 
the  life  of  the  world/  And  when  judgment  is  administered 
to  both  good  and  bad,  there  is  a  resurrection,  or  reconstruction 
of  the  body,  at  least  in  some  of  its  elements,  in  order  that  'mtn 
may  be  rewarded  according  to  their  works.  Although  S.  Paul 
explains,  by  tlie  image  of  a  grain  sown,  and  the  ear  that 
springs  from  it,  that  there  is  but  a  partial  relation  between 
the  present  and  future  body,  he  nevertheless  insists  that  there 
it  mrrie  physical  relation  between  them,  as  between  the  rotting 
grain  and  the  springing  ear.  One  rises  from  the  other.  Thus 
too  Christ  says, '  All  that  are  in  tlie  graves  shall  hear  His  voice, 
and  shall  come  forth.*  And  Christ's  own  resurrection,  the 
pattern  of  all  others,  was  the  revivification  of  the  body  which 
had  died — altered  in  form  and  attributes  doubtless,  but  still  in 
some  degree  atomically  identical. 

Now  such  a  view  of  human  nature  seems  to  leave  no  room 
for  the  pseudo-philosophic  doctrine  of  an  Immortal  Soul, 
which  is  the  true  human  ty|)e.  The  dissolution  of  the  com- 
plex nature  is  the  death  of  the  Trutn,  irrespectively  of  the 
destruction  of  its  component  elements.  WTien  Christ  died.  He 
was,  as  a  man,  *  destroyed  '  (Matt,  xxvii.).  The  *  shedding  of 
His  blood'  was  the  pouring  out  of  the  'life'  of  the  'flesh/ 
which  was  the  shrine  of  the  Godhead.  These  views  of  Man's 
nature  are  adhered  to  with  marvellous  tenacity  throughout 

enforces  the  some  truth.  Dr.  Thorn  of  Liverpool  holds,  in  his  book  on  Soul 
and  Spirit,  that  the  first  man  possessed  an  animal  body  and  soul  only,  naturally 
perishing  together,  and  incapable  of  i)rocreatiug  an  immortal  progeny.  The 
immortal  nature  he  attributes  to  the  '  Lord  from  heaven,'  who  confers  the 
fpirit  or  iryeD/io,  and  impresses  the  likeness  of  His  own  eternity  on  the  body  and 
the  soul.  See  in  this  connection  Mr.  Dale's  tenth  Lecture,  on  the  Headship  of 
Christ. — LedurcM  on  tfie  Atonenuut,  p.  401. 
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the  Scripture,  and  they  are  such  as  to  commend  its  teaching 
to  thoughtful  biologists. 

The  apostle  Paul  discusses  the  subject  of  the  Resurrection 
of  the  dead,  as  if  the  hope  of  humanity  were  bound  up  with 
that  supernatural  consummation.  The  thought  of  the  inde- 
pendent and  eternal  perpetuity  of  the  '  soul '  of  unredeemed 
man  appears  never  to  have  glanced  across  his  mind  as  affording 
any  prospect  of  future  bliss  or  future  being.  He  does  not 
even  allow  that  apart  from  redemption  effected  by  Chins f 8 
resurrection,  there  was  any  hope  of  the  temporary  survival 
of  souls ; — since  the  hades-state  is,  for  good  and  bad,  one  of 
the  miraculous  results  of  a  new  probation,  '  If  Christ  be  not 
raised,  your  faith  is  vain,  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins.  Then  they 
also  which  have  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  have  gone  to  nothing ' — 
aTrdiKovTo ;  for  thus  he  explains  the  term  in  the  following  verse, 
'  If  i/n  this  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all  men 
most  miserable.'  What  can  be  gathered  from  this  style  of 
reasoning,  except  that  S.  Paul  regarded  the  body  of  the  first 
Adam  as  being  formally  the  man,  that  the  animating  principle 
within  us  is  not  alone  or  principally  man,  that  without  redemp- 
tion man  would  certainly  go  to  nothing  at  death,  and  that  if 
redemption  is  to  be  accomplished  there  must  be  a  new  birth  of 
spirit — a  union  of  body  and  mind  with  Christ,  and  a  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead  ? 

If  we  have  correctly  interpreted  the  general  sense  of  the 
biblical  doctrine  on  man's  constitution,  the  true  idea  of  death 
is  the  breaking  up  of  the  human  monad.  When  the  complex 
man  is  dissolved  he  is  dead,  no  matter  what  may  become  of 
the  component  elements  of  his  being;  just  as  water  is  put  an 
end  to,  when  the  combining  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  separated. 
And  as  water  might  be  destroyed  in  two  ways,  by  simply 
separating  its  elements,  leaving  them  still  to  exist,  or  by  an- 
nihilating those  elements,  just  so  man's  death  might  be  brought 
about  in  two  ways, — by  dividing  the  body  from  the  soul  or 
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aniraating  spirit,  leaving  both  of  those  elements  to  exist  in  a 
different  manner;  or,  by  putting  them  out  of  existence  alto- 
gether. A  man  may  be  thus  said  to  be  dead  both  by  a  Pharisee 
and  a  Sadducee ;  although  the  one  would  believe  that  the 
animating  principle  survived,  and  the  other  would  believe  that 
it  had  perished.  The  former  idea  of  death  is  set  forth  by  Christ 
in  the  words,  *  Except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and 
(ii«,  it  abideth  single,  but  if  it  Ait  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit/ 
In  this  case  the  death  of  the  grain  is  its  disintegration — the 
breaking  up  of  the  organisation,  a  process  in  which  one  portion 
survives,  to  gather  around  itself  fresh  materials  in  a  veritable 
resurrection.  Such  was  His  own  death.  The  humanity  was 
broken  up, '  destroyed/  and  '  poured  out  its  life  unto  death,' — 

but  a  divine  and  spiritual  energy  remained,   around   which 

« 

God  built  up  again  the  dissolved  Humanity,  and  made  that  so 
restored  (3od-man  the  Life  of  the  World. 

What  shall  become  of  the  residuary  elements  of  disintegrated 
organisms  clearly  depends  in  each  case  upon  their  relation  to 
the  general  plan.  In  some  instances  each  liberated  fraction 
immediately  seeks  fresh  combinations.  In  others,  the  specialised 
energy,  as  in  the  electric  fishes,  is  transmuted  into  heat  in  the 
ensuing  decomposition.  In  others,  one  of  the  elements,  as  in 
the  flesh  of  beasts,  becomes  the  aliment  of  living  organisms. 
In  others,  the  disintegration  leaves  one  of  the  remaining  germs 
to  form,  as  in  transformed  insects,  a  new  life,  the  same  yet 
not  the  same.  In  others,  as  in  the  seeds  of  plants,  a  portion  of 
the  dissolving  organism  remains  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  new 
plant  or  tree,  which  perhaps  gathers  its  requisite  materials  from 
the  relics  of  the  former.  In  others,  as  in  the  case  of  animals,  the 
animating  principle  either  passes  out  of  existence,  or  is  ab- 
sorbed, according  to  Oersted,  by  some  over-soul  of  Nature,  or 
*  returns  to  God  who  gave  it ; ' — but  in  every  case  the  destina- 
tion of  the  component  parts,  when  their  union  is  dissolved,  is 
determined  by  the  will  of  God  as  to  the  future  of  the  organism. 
This  observation  will  be  of  value  somewhat  further  on.     In  no 
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case  does  the  subsequent  disposition  of  the  elements  affect  the 
reality  of  the  dAdih  of  the  integer.  Its  dissolution  is  its 
destruction.  And  no  temptation  to  play  upon  the  word  '  anni- 
hilation/ in  its  metaphysical  sense  of  abolition  of  substance, 
should  turn  the  attention  away  from  the  fact  that  thus  all 
living  things  on  earth  are,  one  by  oiUy  destroyed. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  DEATH  THREATENED  TO 
THE  ANCESTORS  OF  MANKIND  IN  PARADISE  AS 
THE  PENALTY  OF  SIN 

* "  LIFE,"  as  applied  to  the  condition  of  the  blest,  is  usually  understood  to 
mean  a  ^'  happy  life/'  And  that  theirs  will  be  a  happy  life,  we  are  indeed 
plainly  taught ;  but  I  do  not  think  we  are  anywhere  taught  that  the  word 
**  life  "  do^  of  itself  necessarily  imply  happiness.  If  so,  indeed,  it  would  be  a 
mere  tautology  to  speak  of  a  **  happy  life ;  '*  and  a  contradiction  to  speak  of  a 
'*  miserable  life  ; "  which  we  know  is  not  the  case,  according  to  the  usage  of  any 
language.  In  all  ages  and  countries,  **  life  "  has  always  been  applied  in  ordinary 
discourse  to  a  wretched  life  no  less  properly  than  to  a  happy  one.  If,  therefore, 
we  suppose  the  hearers  of  Jesus  and  His  apostles  to  have  understood,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  words  employed  in  their  ordinary  sense,  they  must  naturally 
have  conceived  them  to  mean  (if  they  were  taught  nothing  to  the  contrary),  that 
the  condemned  were  really  and  literally  to  be  " destroyed^'*  and  cease  to  exist; 
not  that  they  were  to  continue  for  ever  to  exist  in  a  state  of  wretchedness.' — 
Abp.  Whately,  Lectures  on  a  Future  State. 

*  rpHE  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil '  has  exercised 
-^  the  curiosity  of  critics  in  every  age;  but  the  most 
obvious  account  of  it  appears  to  be,  that  it  was  a  tree  by 
touching  or  refraining  from  which  our  first  parents  might 
demonstrate  whether  they  would  or  would  not  lead  a  life  of 
faith  in  God.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  conveyed  to  them 
that  the  tasting  of  this  tree  would  communicate  to  themselves 
that  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  which  now  they  were  required 
to  receive  upon  the  authority  of  God.^  Simple,  therefore,  as 
the  elements  of  the  temptation  were,  all  those  principles  were 

*  Mr.  Henry  Rogers  in  the  first  edition  of  Oreijson'n  Letters  has  an  ingenious 
chapter  on  the  impossibility  of  tenting  Adam  by  the  *  ten  commandments.' 
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iovolyed  which  have  been  ilhistrated  in  the  most  mc  mentous 
trials  of  their  descendants, — ^the  claims  of  Divine  Authority, 
and  the  rule  of  choice  between  the  seductions  of  pride, 
passion,  or  falsehood,  and  the  all-obliging  commandment  of  the 
Supreme. 

The  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  was  plainly 
accessible  to  Adam  until  the  hour  of  his  transgression ;  for  we 
read  that  permission  was  granted  to  eat  of  every  tree  of  the 
garden,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  tree  of  knowledge. 
The  eflTect  of  the  tree  of  life  seems  to  have  been  to  repair  the 
decays  of  nature,  and  to  prevent  the  approach  of  death ;  for 
we  read  that  after  his  sin  God  said,  '  Now,  nTK^riS  l^st  he  put 
forth  (or  as  Swedenborg  rightly  interprets,  in  order  that  he 
may  not  put  forth)  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life, 
and  eat,  and  life  for  ever ; ' — implying  a  strong  negative,  that 
having  chosen  the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator  he  should 
w>t  possess  that  immortal  life,  which,  under  the  divine  will, 
access  to  the  tree  of  life  would  have  sealed  to  him  in  obedience. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  questions,  wherefore  the 
gift  of  abiding  life  was  to  be  communicated  through  so  extra- 
ordinary a  medium  as  a  tree  in  a  mortal  world ;  or  whether, 
after  a  short  period  of  probation,  Adam  would  have  been  made 
'  equal  to  the  angels,'  and  translated  to  heaven.  It  is  now  of 
more  importance  to  learn  the  actual  results  of  his  probation. 

We  suppose,  then,  that  from  the  simple  account  furnished  in 
(Genesis,  we  are  to  understand  that  Adam  was  not  created  in 
the  possession  of  immortality  either  in  his  body  or  soul ;  yet, 
also,  that  he  was  not  created  under  a  definite  sentence  of  death, 
as  was  the  rest  of  the  creation  around  him,  since  the  prospect 
of  '  living  for  ever '  by  the  help  of  the  *  tree  of  life '  was  open 
to  him  upon  the  condition  of  obedience  during  his  trial; — in 
other  words,  the  first  man  was  not  created  immortal,  but  was 
placed  on  probation  in  order  to  become  so.  Viewed  as  he  was 
in  himself,  there  was  a  noble  creature, — the  offspring  of  God, 
— endowed  with  capacities  for  ruling  over  the  world,  and  for 
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holding  communion  with  Heaven;  but  as  to  his  origin,  his 
foundation  was  in  the  dust,  and  the  image  of  the  Creator  was 
impressed  upon  a  nature,  if  a  'little  lower  than  the  angels,' 
still  also  no  higher  than  the  animals  as  to  unconditional  im- 
mortality. His  upright  form  and  'human  face  divine,'  gave 
token  of  a  spirit  formed  for  intercourse  with  Heaven ;  yet  his 
feet  rested  on  the  same  earth  which  gave  support  to  all  the 
*  creeping  things '  which  it  brought  forth,  and,  like  the  subjects 
of  his  dominion, '  his  breath  was  in  his  nostrils/ 

Thus  according  to  Moses,  was  Adam  placed  in  Paradise ;  mid- 
way between  the  angels  and  the  animals,  on  trial  for  everlast- 
ing life ;  midway  between  an  existence  which  was  as  a  shadow 
that  passeth  away,  and  one,  of  which  it  should  be  beyond  the 
powers  of  any  created  mind  to  calculate  or  describe  the 
duration.  When  we  attempt  to  conceive  of  the  heights  of 
blessedness  which  are  attainable  in  such  a  life,  of  that  '  far 
more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory '  which  would 
have  been  the  reward  of  obedience ;  and  contrast  this  with 
the  alternative  of  returning  to  the  dust  to  perish,  what  finite 
mind  can  appreciate  fully  the  significance  of  the  trial  of  this 
first  Man  in  the  garden  of  Eden  ?  But  when,  to  such  reflections 
upon  this  destiny,  we  add  the  consideration,  that  in  his  hand 
were  placed,  perhaps,  countless  immortalities  for  his  descendants 
which  might  be  affected  by  his  conduct,  language  can  give  no 
utterance  to  the  sense  of  infinite  loss  involved  in  the  conception 
of  his  failure. 

These  statements,  however,  are  founded  upon  the  assumption 
of  that  which  must  be  more  particularly  investigated,  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  threatening  held  out  to  this  first  man  on 
his  admission  into  Paradise :  '  In  the  DAT  that  thou  eatest 

THEREOF,  THOU  SHALT  SURELY  DIE.' 

A  person  who  had  not  previously  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  the  commentaries  of  modem  times  would  certainly  be 
astonished  to  learn  that  the  threatening  of  death  was  explained 
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to  signify  something  different  from  a  literal  loss  of  life,  something 
less  and  yet  more  than  the  utter  destruction  of  Adam's  nature 
as  a  man.  How  would  the  earliest  readers  of  Moses  understand 
it  ?  It  can  scarcely  be  thought  very  likely  that  the  terms  of 
the  menace  would  suggest,  under  all  the  circumstances,  to  an 
ordinary  reader  of  those  Israelites  for  whom  Moses  wrote,  any 
other  idea  than  that  which  we  assume  as  the  true  one, — that 
the  offender  should  endure  the  penalty  of  capital  punishment, 
and  forfeit  his  life  for  his  sin.  '  By  death,'  says  John  Locke, 
'some  men  understand  endless  torments  in  hell  fire;  but  it 
seems  a  strange  way  of  understanding  a  law,  which  requires 
the  plainest  and  directest  words,  that  by  death  should  be  meant 
eternal  life  in  misery.  Can  any  one  be  supposed  to  intend,  by 
a  law  which  says /or /eiony  thovt,  ahalt  surely  die —not  that  he 
should  lose  his  life,  but  be  kept  alive  in  exquisite  and  per- 
petual torments  ?  And  would  any  one  think  himself  fairly 
dealt  with  that  was  so  used  ?  * — (Reaaonablenesa  of  Christ- 
ianUy,)  There  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  language  employed 
intended  to  convey  any  other  idea  than  that  the  punishiflent 
for  transgression  was  immediate  destruction.  There  is  no  in- 
timation of  a  prolonged  existence  to  be  afterwards  permitted, 
either  in  time  or  eternity;  the  threatening  is  brief,  direct, 
decisive :  '  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely 
die.'  Since  Adam  was  not  yet  immortal,  the  signification 
could  not  be,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  that  in  the  day  of  his 
sin  he  should  '  become  mortal,'  or  capable  of  death  (for  that 
which  is  not  yet  immortal,  in  the  sense  of  incapable  of  death, 
must  be  in  that  sense  mortal  already),  and,  therefore,  it  re- 
mains only  to  receive  the  terms  in  their  most  obvious  sense, 
'  In  the  day  of  thy  transgression,  thou  shalt  be  destroyed,  shalt 
lose  thy  being  as  a  Man.' 

How  would  Adam  have  understood  this  threat  for  himself? 
It  will  probably  be  admitted  that  the  sense  in  which  the  first 
man  would  have  understood  the  threatening  of  death  was  the 
true  one ;  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  justice 
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or  mercy  in  the  Almighty,  if  He  were  imagined  to  deliver 
His  threatenings  to  a  newly-created  being,  in  enigmas,  which 
were  beyond  the  grasp  of  his  faculties,  and  whose  real  mean- 
ing '  surpassed  in  horror  the  apprehension  of  every  intellect 
but  the  Omniscient.'  Now  it  would  appear  that  unless  Adam 
were  inspired  with  the  knowledge  of  the  comments  of  Augus- 
tinian  divines,  or  at  least  of  some  rhetorical  and  rare  forms 
of  speech  in  the  Greek  poets,  he  could  affix  no  other  inter- 
pretation to  the  word  *  death '  than  that  to  which  he  was 
accustomed,  when  he  employed  it,  in  his  short  use  of  language 
beforehand,  in  relation  to  the  animal  system  around  him. 
Life  and  death  must  have  been  opposites  to  him,  as  to  us ; 
and  surely,  in  the  in&ncy  of  language,  and  the  awful  crisis 
of  a  world,  when,  if  ever,  clear  terms  should  be  used,  we  can 
scarcely  imagine  that  words  would  be  employed  in  a  curious 
metaphorical  sense,  entirely  opposed  to  their  plain  significa- 
tion. With  whatever  facility,  therefol^,  readers  of  modem 
times  can  dismiss  the  original  notion  of  death  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  term,  and  substitute  that  of  miserj'  ever-during, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  idea  of  destruction,  we  cannot  impute 
the  same  extraordinaiy  process  of  thought  to  Adam,  but 
must  conclude  that  he  would  have  understood  the  threatening 
to  mean  the  dissolution  of  his  nature  for  ever. 

And  when  we  remember  that  in  all  probability  Adam  had 
then  no  distinct  idea  of  his  '  soul,'  as  capable  of  a  separate 
existence,  apart  from  his  body,  but  conceived  of  his  being  as 
one,  we  shall  find  a  still  greater  difficulty  in  supposing  that 
he  could  have  been  metaphysical  enough  to  conclude  that 
death  signified  death  for  his  body,  and  everlasting  life  in 
misery  for  that '  understanding  which  was  in  his  inward  parts.' 
But  if  Adam  could  not  have  understood  the  threatening  thus, 
without  some  special  revelation  to  enable  him  to  do  so,  and 
if  that  revelation  does  not  appear  in  the  record,  it  follows  that 
theology  has  no  right  to  make  a  gratuitous  supposition  of 
its  existence,  but  ought  to  interpret  the  words  in  such  a 
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manner  as  to  avoid  a  slander  on  the  preventive  justice  of 
Heaven.  For  if  even  the  Chinese  government  considers  itself 
obliged  to  read  to  the  people,  periodically,  the  criminal  code, 
in  order  that  they  may  know  what  to  expect  as  its  punish- 
ments, it  would  ill  become  us  to  impute  to  the  Highest 
Tribunal  a  complete  concealment  of  the  true  meaning  of  that 
menace  under  which  Adam  in  Paradise  commenced  his  pro- 
bation. The  primitive  and  historical  sense  of  the  threatening 
of  death  determines  its  meaning  afterwards. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  these  arguments,  and 
*  of  abundant  controversy  in  ^eir  fti,vour,  this  threatening  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  metaphorically  understood  in  modem  times. 
It  is  alleged  by  numerous  divines,  that  whether  Adam  under- 
stood the  meaning  or  not,  the  menace  of  death  conveyed  the 
compound  notion  of  literal  dissolution  for  his  body,  called 
temporal  death,  and  of  everlasting  existence  in  misery  for 
his  disembodied  soul.  This  latter  portion  of  the  curse  is  de- 
nominated spiritual  and  eternal  death,  and  is  conceived  to 
combine  the  triple  notion  of  eternal  life,  moral  degradation, 
and  consequent  misery  in  alienation  from  the  Father  of  spirits. 
It  was  supposed  to  follow  as  a  consequence  from  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  which  was  itself  an  appointment  of  Go(i. 
By  these  interpreters  the  expression,  *  In  the  day  thou  eatest 
thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die,'  is  taken  to  signify,  not  death 
in  the  day  of  transgression,  but  only  a  liability  to  death  of 
the  body  at  some  future  time ;  so  that  the  life  of  Adam  being 
prolonged,  and  a  race  in  his  own  image  springing  from  him, 
that  race  is  bom  '  by  nature  children  of  wrath ; '  liable  not 
only  to  death  of  the  body,  but  also  to  everlasting  misery  of 
the  soul,  or  death  '  in  all  its  senses.' 

It  will  probably  become  evident  to  any  one  who  devotes 
even  a  moment  to  the  rationally  careful  study  of  this  phrase, 
'everlasting  misery,' — (a  phrase  which  may  indeed  convey 
but  little  to  a  mind  armed  with  a  determination  not  to  think 
of  ity  but  which  confounds  and  almost  paralyses  the  meditative 
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v^mAO.  i/  Ui«wt  «ttrij«0(  maft'Tii^nf    of  Si!  uiuiit — a  i^bbit 

M«M  ub  lilt  iUMi*»iu^  mritTBinTTinT  if  idAfc  JBiDuruiiBc^  of  i^ 

Urt;  HLl»j«9eL  It  tt  tn»^  tliftt  caauoD  k  uobOSul  ia  tk  «k  of 
Mny  MTf^xssMcajX  drtvxi  fh«b  the  skuoe  cf  an  Ojd  TeHUMBl 
vriurr..  *»yhi6Mi\y  in  ik^  earlier  ponioiis  ot  tke  levdatkn.  It 
may  be  ur;^,  iLax  tl^^^  fiwoiiKi  aod  third  chaptcn  of  Gcnarif 
w€;re  t}i<(;  brnf  9iaUfiii«nts  of  '  m j5S«rie&.'  vhich  aoccceJiiig 
revelatMiB  were  given  Vj  develop :  an«l  that,  tbcKfore.  the 
greater  regard  i»  dae  Xa*  the  inspiral  eommentair  of  sabw- 
quent  propbett.  Yet^  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannoi  bafc 
iAmsrsH  that  the  diief  outlines  of  the  Pkradisiacal  hisloiy 
have  been  reoeive^l  br  all  aqpes  in  their  plain,  unvamiahed 
fen«e ;  a  valid  argament  in  favour  of  9o  anderstnnding  all  its 
perta,  and  in  bar  of  jinggeeted  additions  whether  of  poetiy  or 
ytiMft,  wlierever  the  literal  sense  in  not  forbidden  by  following 
declaraiiutti,  and  does  not  contradict  the  general  doctrine  of 
redemption. 

There  is,  besides,  a  wide  difference-between  a  veiled  promise 
and  a  veik^^l  tiireatening.  The  former  may  be  worthy  of  divine 
wiitflom  and   goodness;  the  latter  seema  irreeonaflaUe  with 
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divine  justice.  The  blessing  of  Christ  in  the  Qospel  might 
fitly  be  promised  under  the  figurative  expression,  that  '  the 
seed  of  the  woman  should  crush  the  serpent's  head ; '  but  the 
corse  of  the  law,  which  called  for  the  intervention  of  mercy, 
should  surely  be  expressed  in  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  its 
terribleness.  Can  any  '  honest  and  good  heart '  (and  let  us 
remember  that  the  Maker  of  such  men,  according  to  Christ,  has 
'  much  more,'  rather  than  less,  goodness  Himself;  Matt.  vii.  11) 
suppose,  that  in  the  original  threatening,  a  term  would  be  em- 
ployed which  must  primarily  suggest  the  idea  of  an  infliction, 
in  its  literal  sense  already  sufficiently  tremendous — 'Thou 
sh&lt  die  I ' — and  yet,  that  behind  that  screen  there  was  con- 
cealed a  deeper  meaning,  which  transcended  the  conception  of 
all  but  the  Infinite  Intelligence  ?  Is  it  credible  that  He  who 
alone  knew  what  an  eternity  of  misery  involved,  and  who  in 
after  ages  sent  His  prophets  to  mourn,  without  any  limit  to 
their  loud  lamentations,  over  the  merely  temporal  calamities  of 
His  people, — as  may  be  seen  in  the  Hebrew  books  of  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah, — would,  in  this  first  fixing  of  the  conditions  of  human 
probation,  have  failed  to  denote  as  clearly  the  positive  itifliction 
of  suffering  intended,  as  the  privation  which  transgression  re- 
quired ?  And  again,  when  the  curse  had  been  incurred,  is  it  to 
be  believed,  that  a  total  silence  would  be  preserved  by  the 
Judge  on  that  part  of  it,  which  was  essentially  the  curse,  after 
all,  and  that  the  stress  of  the  Divine  Attention  would  be 
directed  to  that  bodily  decease,  as  it  is  termed,  which  was,  when 
compared  with  the  impending  eternal  misery  of  the  spirit,  but 
as  a  grain  of  sand  to  the  universe,  or  one  point  of  space  to 
infinity  ? 

II.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  consideration,  the  view  which 
it  has  been  shown  that  Scripture  takes  of  the  nature  of  man 
is  opposed  to  this  interpretation.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that, 
according  to  the  Bible,  man  is  essentially  a  compound  being, 
consisting  of  body  and  soul,  presenting  his  characteristic  'image' 
in  the  *  flesh.'    It  is  this  compound  nature  which  the  later  dis- 
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in,  .Hiill  farther  eTidenee  that  literal  death,  a  loss  of  life  fcx* 
Itie  ivmiyff^xnA  WMi^  wichoat  eternal  infliction  upon  the  aoal 
Ml^/r»^,  WM  the  cnnie  of  the  Adamic  trial,  occurs  in  the  aigomoit 
//f  ttie  fifth  efiapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans^  In  that 
pla/!^,  namminf^  ap  his  previous  reasonings  on  justification  by 
(^trifd  i^fntH,  without  the  deeds  of  the  law,  S.  Paul  thus  con- 
elfiden,  in  verges  12 — 14:  'Wherefore  as  by  one  man  sin 
miUiTcA  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  even  so  death 
jHum^'A  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned  (13.  For  before 
ih^5  law,  n\n  was  in  the  world ;  but  sin  is  not  imputed  where 
ihfjtti  is  no  law.  14.  Nevertheless,  death  reigned  from  Adam 
to  M^^HCs,  even  over  them  that  had  not  sinned  after  the  simill- 
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tude  of  Adam's  transgression,  who  is  the  figure  of  him  that  is 
to  come.) '  In  the  verses  included  in  a  parenthesis,  viz.  13  and 
14,  it  is  plainly  the  object  to  show  that  the  statement  in  the 
preceding  sentence,  verse  12,  was  correct ;  to  wit,  that  death 
entered  into  the  world  by  the  offence  of  one  man ; — that  by 
the  offence  of  that  one  man,  all  had  been  constituted  sinners 
(as  it  is  afterwards  expressed),  and  rendered  liable  to  death. 
He  therefore  desires  to  prove  that  it  was  not  the  entrance  of 
the  Sinaitic  law  which  brought  death,  the  penalty  of  sin,  into 
the  world  for  the  first  time ;  since,  says  he,  during  the  period 
which  elapsed  before  the  giving  of  the  law,  from  Adam  to 
Moses,  men  died : — yes,  and  even  those  that  had  not  sinned 
after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression ;  by  which  it  is 
to  be  apprehended,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  some 
critics,  he  means  infants  and  young  children  ;  for  sin,  he  adds, 
is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no  law.  Yet  here  sin  was  im- 
puted, as  is  evident  from  the  penalty  endured ;  therefore  there 
must  have  been  some  law  more  ancient  than  the  Mosaic  reign- 
ing from  Adam  to  Moses, — a  law  which  consigned  personally- 
sinless  beings  to  death,  through  reckoning  to  them  the  act  of 
their  ancestor  in  its  consequences. 

Now,  the  argument  is  as  follows : — In  the  fourteenth  verse, 
when  S.  Paul  declares  that  death  reigned  from  Adam  to 
Moses  over  the  personally  innocent,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  intends  no  other  death  than  that  which  is  so  popularly 
described,  a  dissolution  of  the  humanity,  without  reference  to 
a  future  eternal  state  of  suffering  for  the  soul.  Else,  we  shall 
find  ourselves  called  upon  to  receive  the  abominable  doctrine 
that  the  souls  of  infants,  children,  idiots, '  from  Adam  to  Moses,' 
went  to  a  state  of  everlasting  suffering  after  their  natural 
death ;  and  that,  as  is  specially  pointed  out,  for  no  fault  of 
their  own.  But  if  this  be  an  interpretation,  repugnant  alike 
to  the  whole  temper  of  revelation,  and  to  the  character  of  God, 
it  follows,  by  the  rules  of  clear  writing,  that  the  term  death 
stands  for  the  same  idea  in  the  twelfth  verse,  which  introduces 
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the  aigoflient.    It  is  ineoooaTmUe  xkmX  the  aposde  htm  AaagoA 
the  sgnifieauoQ  of  the  smoie  wocd  in  die  rfiwianrp  between  two 
renem ;  Ux  if  that  be  the  cMe  htfe,  we  might  oo  the  aune 
priDeifde  oondode,  that  when  he  mes  the  teim/aiA  repeatedly 
in  the  coarse  fA  his  reaa^xiings,  he  ae  often  diangea  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  in  the  same  sentence,  and  thus  introdncea 
inextricable  confiuion  into  his  language.    If  the  teims  '  loss  of 
heaWi '  were  sobetitated  for  death  tbronghoot  the  paange^  we 
should  be  sorprised  to  learn  that  those  ttfms  were  intended 
to  convey  their  plain  and  obvious  meaning  in  verse  1-1 ;  bat 
that  in  verse  12  they  signified  a  loss  of  reputation  and  property, 
and  the  transmissioa  of  blindness  to  all  his  descendants.     Tet 
this  alteration  of  meaning  would  be  as  nothing  compared  with 
that  supposed  in  two  reputed  senses  of  '  death  : '  dissolution, 
and  interminable  suffering  in  helL     If  this  observation  be 
admitted  as  just — ^and  it  must  be  a  strange  exigem^  which 
requires  the  abandonment  of  this  principle  of  interpretation, 
in  a  passage  where  no  variation  in  the  sense  of  the  term  is 
indicated  by  any  of  the  usual  marks  of  emphasis  or  allusion 
or  explanation— then  it  follows,  that  the  decUh  which  Adam 
broufrht  into   the   world,  as   the  wages  of  sin,  was  not  an 
immortality  in  misery,   after    natural  dissolution,   but  that 
literal  dissolution  of  the  compound  nature  of  body  and  soul 
itself, — a  definition  which    will   embrace  the  cases  both  of 
Adam  and  of  his  innocent  infeuitile  posterity. 

From  these  considerations,  then,  we  conclude  that  the 
original  threatening,  'In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof 
thou  shalt  surely  die,*  was  intended  to  signify  a  literal,  im- 
mediate, and  final  dissolution  of  the  nature  of  Adam  as  a 
man ;  his  death,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  the  state»  or  even  to  the  survival,  of 
the  spirit  beyond.^  Adam  was  placed  in  Paradise,  a  wonder- 
ful combination  of  earth  and  soul ;  allied  to  the  animals,  but 

*  Id  this  MDie  the  iame  vordt  urt  uied  bj  th«  Almighty  in  threattning 
Abimekoh. — Qen.  zx.  7. 
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n  litUe  lower  than  the  angels  ;  on  probation,  to  '  see  what  was 
in  his  heart;'  whether  by  obedience  he  would  rise  to  the 
rank  of  immortals,  and  'never  die;'  or  whether,  by  disobe- 
dience, he  would  forfeit,  for  himself,  and  for  his  posterity,  the 
possession  of  that  prospect  of  eternal  glory  which  was  visible 
from  the  heights  of  his  glorious  abode  in  the  garden  of  Eden. 
This  deaik  was  '  the  curse  of  the  law ; '  not  merely  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  but  of  that  law  under  which  Adam  was  created 
at  iSrst,  and  of  which  the  thunders  of  Sinai  were  a  second 
manifestation.  In  the  language  of  S.  Paul,  *  The  letter  kUleth ' 
(2  Cor.  iii.  6). 

This  seems,  however,  to  be  the  fitting  place  to  enter  a 
caveat  against  a  misconception  which  experience  shows  to 
exert  a  misleading  influence  in  this  discussion :  we  refer  to 
the  definitions  of  Death  and  Life.  The  advocates  of  the 
theology  which  is  called  in  question  in  these  pages  have 
sometimes  shown  an  anxiety  to  fasten  upon  their  opponents 
a  definition  of  death  which  shall  restrict  its  meaning  sharply 
to  cmnihUation  of  svhstance,  and  conversely  to  restrict  the 
definition  of  eternal  life  to  the  naked  idea  of  eternal  con- 
$ciou8  existence ;  knowing  well  that  under  such  conditions  of 
controversy  their  temporary  verbal  victory  is  assured.  For 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  these  terms,  when  used 
respecting  the  destiny  of  a  moral  being  under  judgment,  carry 
with  them  throughout  the  Scripture  certain  secondary  associa- 
tions of  thought  and  feeling;  the  exclusion  of  which  from 
view  will  lead  to  grave  error, — error  just  as  pernicious  as  that 
which  arises  firom  an  exaggeration  of  these  secondary  associa- 
tions into  the  place  of  the  primary  radical  signification  of  the 
terma  Life  in  the  Scripture,  used  in  relation  to  the  gift  of 
eternal  life,  undoubtedly  carries  with  it  associations  of  holy 
tfpvritwal  bleasedneea ;  and  death  when  spoken  of  as  the  penal 
destiny  of  the  wicked  undoubtedly  carries  with  it  in  all  cases 
aasooiations  of  ^n,  and  wwffervng  as  its  consequence,  suffering 
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leading  to  destructioiL  The  measure  of  that  sojScfin^  and 
even  its  nature  will  depend  on  the  death  which  the  sinner 
dies.  If  it  be  like  that  of  Adam  under  the  original  law.  & 
death  incurred  through  sore  temptation,  the  case  is  difirinra 
from  that  second  deaUi  of  obstinately  impenitent  suiners,  who 
have  incurred  '  many  stripes '  by  rejecting  the  ooTenaiii  of 
iJivine  mercy.  This  observation  is  required  at  the  outset  of 
the  argument,  inasmuch  as  writers  of  aUlity  have  attempted 
to  nullify  its  general  strength  by  insisting  on  the  adoption  of 
definitions  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  yield  assent. 

Not  less  is  it  necessary  to  guard  against  the  recnirenoe  of 
difficulties  springing  from  the  determined  attempt  of  some 
ingenious  writers  to  fasten  on  us  a  metaphysical  definition  of 
death,  as  an  anniJcUation  of  9vh$tanoe.  Of  such  annihilation 
in  its  strict  sense  we  know  nothing.  The  death  of  which  we 
speak,  is  both  in  the  first  and  the  second  death  the  destruction 
of  the  life  of  Humanity,  hj  dissolution.  What  becomes  of  the 
elements  which  composed  the  Integer  depends  on  circumstancesi 
^Vhere  no  reconHtiiution  of  the  complex  organism  is  designed, 
we  suppose  the  destination  of  the  spiritual  element  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  spiritual  element  in  the  death  of  animals. 
Where  such  reconstitution  is  designed,  we  suppose  the  spirit 
is  preserve^l  with  a  view  to  the  resurrection  of  the  Man.  Those, 
whose  philosophy  requires  them  to  maintain,  contrary  to  their 
practice  in  relation  to  the  animals,  that  the  veritable 
humanity  is  found  in  the  mind  alone  which  survives  in  death, 
use  these  terms  in  a  sense  which  hinders  them  from  even 
apprehending  an  argument  in  which  the  humanity  is  the 
living  organism,  including  body  and  soul.  When  that  is 
dissolved  the  Man  is  no  more.  Those  who  for  any  reason  do 
not  assent  to  this  proposition  are  at  war  not  only  with  us, 
but,  may  we  not  add,  with  true  science  and  philosophy,  the 
whole  body  of  Scripture,  and  the  best  Christian  antiquity. 

The  statement  that  the  threatening  of  death  as  a  penal 
infliction  must  be  taken  in  the  complex  sense  of  sufiering 
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ending  in  destruction,  has  been  opposed  in  the  manner 
following.  It  has  been  said :  ^  '  The  destruction  spoken  of  in 
the  future  cannot  mean  annihilation.  Most  of  those  who  hold 
ultimate  annihilation,  hold  that  it  is  preceded  by  years  or  ages 
of  suffering.  Either  these  ages  of  suffering  are  the  destruc- 
tion, or  they  are  not.  If  they  are,  then  clearly  destruction 
is  consistent  with  continued  life.  If  they  are  not  the  destruc- 
tion, but  only  precede  it,  then  the  destruction  is  not  inflicted 
when  Christ  comes,  as  it  is  said  to  be,  and  the  threatened  destruc- 
tion which  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  punishment,  is  a  blessing, 
not  a  curse.  It  is  either  suffering  or  a  most  welcome  release  ! 
From  one  or  other  of  these  conclusions  we  see  no  escape.' 

Substituting  in  this  extract  the  words  destruction  of  life 
for  anmhilation,  and  disclaiming  the  belief  that  '  ages '  of 
suffering  are  to  precede  that  destruction,  it  is  easy  to  unlock 
ibis  dilemma,  by  attending  to  the  language  used  in  the  Bible 
respecting  the  Death  of  Christ.  All  that  is  comprehended 
under  that  designation,  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  *the 
Bufferings  of  Christ,' — sometimes  simply  as  His  'death,'  or 
the  *  laying  down  of  His  life.'  Suppose  we  apply  the  above 
cited  principle  of  criticism  to  these  phrases.  'Either  those 
dreadful  sufferings  precedent  were  the  death  of  Christ,  or 
they  were  not.  K  they  were,  then  the  death  of  Christ  was 
not  dissolution,  but  was  consistent  with  His  continued  life 
as  a  man,  and  He  Tiever  died  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
evangelists  say  that  He  did.  If  those  sufferings  were  not 
the  death,  but  only  preceded  it,  then  the  Saviour  was  not 
"  dying "  during  the  passion,  but  only  at  a  single  moment 
between  the  two  evenings  at  the  feast  of  the  passover; 
and,  moreover,  the  death  of  Christ,  which  is  always  spoken 
of  as  a  curse,  was  a  blessing.  Christ's  death  was  either 
suffering,  without  dissolution,  or  it  was  a  most  welcome 
release.     From  one  or  other  of  these  conclusions,  we  see  no 

'  See  this  argument  in  Dr.  Angus  On  Future  Punishment,  p.  25. 
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escape/ — What  would  be  the  answer  to  such  an  argument  ?— 
The  general  term  death,  as  applied  to  Christ's  sacrifice,  signified 
the  dissolution  of  His  life,  but  included  also  the  idea  of  those 
fearful  mental  and  bodily  sufferings,  including  the  'stripes' 
laid  on  him  by  Pilate,  which  preceded  and  prepared  it 

Another  example  will  further  illustrate  this  rule.  In  Deut. 
xxviiL  58>  Moses  thus  exhorts  the  Israelites :  '  K  thou  wilt 
not  observe  to  do  all  the  words  of  this  law  that  are  written 
in  this  book,  then  the  Lord  will  make  thy  plagues  wonderfiil, 
and  the  plagues  of  thy  seed,  even  grtai  plagues,  and  of  long 
contvniuince,  and  sore  sicknesses,  and  of  long  continuance. 
Also  every  sickness,  and  every  plague  which  are  not  written  in 
the  book  of  the  law,  will  the  Lord  bring  upon  thee,  untH  thou, 
be  destroyed.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  as  the  Lord 
rejoiced  over  you  to  do  you  good,  and  to  multiply  you ;  so 
the  Lord  will  rejoice  over  you,  to  destroy  you  and  to  bring 
you  to  nought' 

A  comment  on  these  curses  of  the  law,  on  the  model  furnished 
above,  would  run  as  follows :  '  Either  these  great  plagues  of 
long  continuance,  and  sore  sicknesses  and  of  long  continu* 
ance,  were  the  '  destruction '  and  the  '  bringing  to  nought ' 
here  threatened,  or  they  were  not.  K  they  were,  then  the 
destruction  was  consistent  with  the  continued  life  of  Israel, 
on  the  land  whither  the  Lord  led  them  to  possess  it ;  and 
the  threatening  never  contemplated  the  literal  death  of  the 
offenders,  but  solely  the  infliction  in  Palestine  of  great 
plagues  of  long  continuance  on  a  population  which  should 
exist  in  misery  and  in  undiminished  numbers,  fix>m  age 
to  age,  and  generation  to  generation.  And  the  'bringing 
them  to  nought,'  and  'leaving  them  few  in  number/  meant 
that  they  were  to  be  made  exceedingly  wretched  in  the  land 
of  their  possession.  If  the  '  great  plagues  of  long  continuance ' 
were  not  the  destruction,  but  only  preceded  it,  then  the 
destruction  was  a  '  most  welcome  release ; '  and  it  was  a 
blessing  that  was  held  out  to   the   Israelites  when  it  was 
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said  they  should  be  destroyed  from  off  the  land  given  to 
their  fieithers.' — Again,  we  may  surmise  that  the  reader  would 
not  find  difficulty  in  allowing  that  a  general  threatening  of 
cZeat&  amd  destrvjction  might  well  be  taken  to  indvde  the 
prolonged  sufferings  of  the  disobedient  people,  and  the  awful 
abolition  of  life  in  which  those  sufferings  should  terminate. 
He  would  certainly  not  argue  either  that  destruction  could 
not  signify  a  complex  curse  of  pli^es  and  death,  or  that  the 
plagues  and  sicknesses  were  to  be  everlasting.  He  would 
pronounce  that  the  threatening  intended  was  prolonged  suffer- 
ing ending  in  a  death  which  was  a  '  curse,'  and  a  loss  of  all 
the  blessings  of  continued  life  in  the  holy  land  and  in  the 
Divine  favour.  We  propose  to  apply  the  same  rule  of  in- 
terpretation to  the  more  awful  threatening,  of  '  many  stripes,' 
and  of  'destruction  of  body  and  soul,  in  Gehenna,'  held  out  to 
those  who  reject  the  gospel. 


CHAPTER  XL 


ON  TEE  RESULTS  OF  THE  TRIAL  OF  ADAM  IN 
PARADISE,  AND  THE  ENTRANCE  OF  REDEEMING 
MERCY, 

*  And  that  He  hath  withdrawn  Himself,  and  left  this  His  temple  deeolat«,  we 
h»T6  many  sad  and  plain  proofs  before  us.  The  stately  ruins  are  visible  to  erery 
eye,  that  bear  in  their  front  yet  extant  this  doleful  inscription — Herb  God 
OHOE  DWELT.  Enough  appears  of  the  admirable  frame  and  structure  of  the  soul 
of  man  to  show  the  divine  presence  did  some  time  reside  in  it;  more  than 
enough  of  vicious  deformity  to  proclaim  He  is  now  retired  and  gone.  The  lamps 
an  extinct^  the  altar  overturned,  the  light  and  love  are  now  vanished,  which  did 
the  one  shine  with  so  heavenly  brightness,  the  other  bum  with  so  pious  fervour  : 
the  golden  candlestick  is  displaced,  and  thrown  away  as  a  useless  thing  to  make 
room  for  the  throne  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  The  faded  glory,  the  impurity, 
the  disorder,  the  decayed  state  in  all  respects  of  this  temple,  too  plainly  show  the 
Great  Inhabitant  is  gona' — Howe's  Living  Temple^  Pt.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

*  /i  ND  when  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food, 

a/ad  desirable  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to 

make  one  wise,  she  took  of  the  fruU  thereof,  and  did  eat,  and 
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gtivt  aUo  io  h^  kutband  mtk  Jktr,  amd  he  did  eat  *  (GSenesis 
iiL^  It  luiB  been  osoal  undo'  saperfidal  riews  to  make  sport 
id  this  BarrmtiTe,  as  if  it  represented  the  ruin  of  a  world  as 
taming  '  jost  apon  the  eating  of  an  apple/  Soeh  is  not  the 
re;pre8entation  of  the  ancient  Sage  who  has  been  employed  to 
preserre  the  traditions  of  the  earliest  world.  The  temptation 
presented  was,  according  to  him,  ooe  which  appealed  to  the 
whfAe  an-moral  side  of  homanitr — to  the  lower  appetite  (good 
for  food),  to  the  sense  of  beauty  (derirabU  to  the  eyes),  and,  above 
bU,  to  the  intellect  and  self-asserticm  of  the  Ego  {ii  toas  a  tree 
to  he  dvnred  to  make  onne  wise).  And  this  wisdom  is  declared 
by  the  '  serpent,'  who  allures  the  woman,  to  be  such  as  would 
exalt  them  to  an  equality  with  God  in  insight.  '  Ye  shall  he 
as  God,  knowing  good  and  evil!  The  whole  strength  of  the 
sensuops,  imaginative,  and  ambitious  portion  of  their  nature 
was  brought  out,  as  a  test  of  the  strength  of  that  higher  will 
which  should  have  preserved  them,  by  faith,  in  union  with 
their  Maker.  '  The  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and 
the  pride  of  life '  were  set  over  against  the  attraction  of  the 
Infinite  Good,  the  Infinite  Beauty,  and  the  Infinite  Will.  And 
as  against  these  no  attraction  in  the  creation,  no  fBiscination 
of  the  tempter,  ought  to  have  prevailed.  The  determining 
force  is  represented  as  lying  in  the  will ;  a  real  and  mighty 
Cause,  which  could  produce  either  life  or  death  eternal, 
according  to  its  self-direction.  There  seems  to  have  been  no 
exceptional  hardship  in  the  case  of  the  first  human  beings. 
The  higher  privileges  of  divine  sonship  with  us  must  be 
purchased  by  *  enduring  temptation.'  Those  who  *  with  full 
purpose  of  heart  cleave  to  the  Eternal,'  remain  in  everlasting 
life  with  Him.  Those  who  separate  from  God,  and  insist  on 
an  empirical  atheism  of  thought  and  action,  sink  into  dark- 
ness. The  trial  of  Adam,  then,  was  a  trial  of  faith ;  and  in  no 
essential  respect  diflfered  from  our  own — except  in  this,  that 
he  commenced  his  probation  in  a  state  of  healthy  moral  equi- 
librium, which  made  his  sin  the  greater ;  and  we  commence 
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ours  with  an  inherited  degeneracy  that  entails  a  weakened 
capacity  for  resistance. 

Yielding  to  the  falsehood  of  'the  Serpent*  (a  personage 
whose  true  nature  and  relationships  will  be  discussed  in  a 
following  chapter),  Adam  and  Eve,  says  the  Record,  disobeyed 
their  Creator,  and  came  under  the  sentence  of  Death.  This 
serpent,  who  is  at  once  marked  as  more  than  a  serpent  (1)  by 
his  speech,  (2)  by  fixed  defiance  of  God,  and  (3)  by  contradic- 
tion of  His  word, '  beguiles  the  woman '  by  an  argument  drawn 
from  the  name  of  the  '  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.' 
*  If  it  be  a  tree  whereby  you  may  gain  krvowledge^  then  it  is 
clear  that  it  will  not  cause  death,  since  the  dead  cannot  know. 
Your  "  eyes  will  be  opened ;"  you  are  now  led  blindfold  by  the 
envious  and  tyrannical  Power  which  has  made  you ;  but  then 
you  will  see  and  know  for  yourselves  what  is  wise.*  In  such 
a  serpent  as  this  was  surely  hidden  some  mystery  of  power, 
and  some  *  power  of  darkness,'  which,  if  not  explained  at  once, 
may  expect  explanation  in  subsequent  revelation. 

Death  by  the  law,  however,  was  due  to  the  law-breakera. 
Man  that  is  in  honour,  and  understandeth  not,  is  like  the 
beasts  that  perish.  Revolting  from  the  rule  of  the  Eternal, 
they  fall  back  upon  their  own  mortality,  and  come  under  that 
law  of  evanescence  which  had  dominated  over  all  living  crea- 
tures on  earth  since  the  beginning  of  the  kosmos. 

According  to  the  history  there  was  now  nothing  which 
should  delay  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  '  In  the  day  that 
thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die!  It  has  been  argued 
that  sometimes  this  phrase  '  in  the  day,'  is  taken  in  Hebrew  in 
a  wider  sense,  so  as  not  to  involve  an  immediate  action,  but 
the  commencement  of  a  process  which  should  subsequently  end 
in  death.  No  small  importance  attaches  to  this  seemingly 
minute  question.  For  if  i/n,  the  day  was  originally  designed  to 
signify  instantaneous  death,  then  since  Adam's  life  was  spared 
for  a  thousand  years,  according  to  Moses,  the  original  sentence 
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was  not  executed,  and  the  subfleqaent  propagmtian  of  tbe 
human  race,  their  very  existence,  must  be  set  down  as  the  first 
result  of  the  entrance  of  redemption.     Bat  if '  in  the  day '  was 
to  be  taken  only  in  the  sense  that  the  certainty  of  death  would 
date  from  that  day,  but  would  be  executed  only  after  a  thoviaand 
years  of  life, — then  the  life  of  the  human  race  was  not  dae  to 
redemption,  but  came  as  part  of  the  original  order  of  nature 
under  the  law.    The  question  is,  whether  the  haman  race 
receives  its  existence,  since  the  sin  of  Adam,  under  the  law,  or 
under  redemption  ?     I  venture  to  think  that  there  ia  not  much 
room  here  for  hesitation  as  to  the  intention  of  Moaea  The  phrase 
'  In  the  day,'  often  occurring  elsewhere,  in  the  lai^  majority  of 
cases  signifies  the  occurrence  of  something  on  the  day  referred 
to.    The  exceptions  to  this  usage  are  few  and  dubioua.    Bat 
there  is  a  comment  made  by  the  mysterious  '  Serpent '  of  the 
narrative  on  this  phrase,  which  shows  the  sense  attached  to  it^ 
both  by  the  persons  concerned,  and  by  the  historian.     When 
Eve  replied  to  the  crafty  inquiry,  '  Yea  hath  EUohim  said,  Te 
shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden  ?  * — *  Of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  Elohim  hath  said. 
Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die,* — 
the  Serpent  rejoined, '  Ye  shall  not  surely  die ;  for  God  doth 
know  that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your  eyes  shall  be 
oponod/     Now  in  this  impudent  contradiction  of  the  express 
words  of  the  Creator,  the  Serpent  uses  the  phrase — taken  from 
the  lips  of  Qod — in  the  day,  unquestionably  in  the  sense  of 
something  immediately  to  occur,    *  In  the  day  ye  eat  thereof 
your  eyes  shall  be  opened/     We  conclude,  therefore,  that  in  the 
original  menace  the  signification  was  immediate  death. 

Accordingly,  in  *  the  cool  of  the  day,' — apparently  of  the  day 
of  their  sin, — the  Judge  descends,  and  summons  the  offending 
pair,  now  burning  all  over  with  a  new  shame  of  outward  naked- 
neHS — corresponding  with  the  inward  consciousness  of  guilt ; 
and  '  they  hid  themselves  from  the  pi'esence  of  the  Lord  Qod 
among  i\\t  trees  of  the  garden.' 
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The  judge  descends ;  but  not  to  inflict  the  penalty ! 

What  cause  has  suspended  the  thunderbolt  ?  What  is  it  that 
arrests  the  course  of  law  ?  Tht  aoul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die. 
What  miracle  of  mercy  unfolds  itself  before  the  astonished 
mnners,  who  stand  in  momentary  expectation  of  their  doom — 
tiie  doom  of  death  eternal ! 

The  answer  is  familiar  to  ourselves,  but  will  be  a  ceaseless 
cause  of  wonder  and  thankfulness  to  all  the  universe  in  the 
eternity  to  come.  It  is,  it  can  be,  no  other,  than  that  from 
the  moment  of  the  Sin,  the  action  of  Redemption  began  at 
once  to  unfold  itself,  *  that  tender  mercy  of  our  God,  whereby 
the  dayspring  from  on  high  hath  visited  us.'  And  while  the 
sentence  of  death  is  postponed,  not  repealed,  during  that  post- 
ponement springs  to  light  the  '  manifold  wisdom  '  of  a  grace 
which  has  resolved  on  '  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory.' 

I  shall  now  attempt,  under  the  light  cast  upon  this  narra- 
tive by  subsequent  revelations,  to  sketch  the  method  of  this 
redeeming  mercy,  throwing  in  at  this  place  a  connected  state- 
ment of  the  hypothesis  which  it  will  be  the  object  of  subse- 
quent chapters  to  establish. 

In  this  succinct  view  of  the  supposed  dispensations  of  God 
we  shall  assume,  since  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  work  to 
prove  it,  that  the  Bible  contains  a  trustworthy  record  of  the 
history  of  human  redemption. 

1.  The  general  course  of  this  argument  hitherto  has  prepared 
the  reader  to  apprehend  that  the  bestowment  of  Immortal  Life 
in  the  restored  divine  Image  is  believed  by  us  to  be  the  very 
objoct  of  the  Incarnation  of  Deity.  The  prevailing  theology 
regards  man  as  naturally  mortal  in  the  bodily  part  of  his  con- 
stitution and  naturally  immortal  in  the  spiritual  part  In  his 
interior  being  he  is  already  eternal ;  his  sin  is  the  sin  of  a  will 
destined  to  endless  duration.  Redemption  contemplates,  it  is 
thought,  no  change  in  the  quality  of  his  nature  or  in  its  dura- 
bility.    The  '  resunection  of  the  body  '  in  glory  is  a  secondary 
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%.  t»\  e^/A  ft^^t,  UAX,  thid  ascr^&iius  'iLaii^  in  KTzman 
fM.',f^.  xtul  '>f^Xt.j,  .Tsr^jW^  in  zee  bes&i'ami'iiic  •:£  eT^erijtsdng 
J.f>,,  ^  *Ar,7*:v«'/j  V,  rrtJUikind  tLrvazL  tLe  'ihaniiel  of  the  In- 
f:xfrM^;rA^  KfJ-,  lrj^nM,\f,ri  of '  the  life,'  •:•£  the  Loeoi^  or  Wofd 
'/  Ov) ,  ir/*//  r>;ir*;^  r>«;fore  &U  worMs.  and  cr»=auin;j  &II  thiiu^s  as 
t^i^  W/yfJ  of  tt**  Fith^, '  becuoe  fi&sh/  tOijk  on  Himself  oar 
rr«/>rtAJ  r.At'jf «;, '  y*?t  without  sid/  and  as  the  Christ,  or  Anointed 
<}tifi,  f\uA  *ni  th^  croMi,  aa  a  Divine  Self-aacrificing  Mediator 
Vi^we^i  G'i^l  and  Han,  510  reconciling  in  the  Divine  Mind  the 
t/X  (4  ipmtM  with  th^  eqailibrinm  of  govemmenL 

3,  yfn  U:\ierH,  next,  that  God  still  farther  unites  the  Divine 
KMHhnoh  with  rnan^H  mortal  nature  in  the  R^'generation  of  the 
Individual,  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 'the  Lord 
and  Giver  of  Life,'  who5ie  gracious  inhabitation  applies  the 
reme^iy  of  rcfiernption  l>y  communicating  to  good  men  of  every 
age  and  generation  the  element  of  immortality — to  the  soul 
by  moral  regeneration,  and  to  the  body  by  resurrection.  Re- 
demption from  death  to  endless  life  in  God's  image  is  thus 
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accomplished  by  nothing  less  than  the  Union  of  Humanity 
with  Deity — the  nature  which  has  broken  the  law,  with  the 
Nature  which  is  above  the  law,  and  Who  proves  this  superiority 
by  a  grace  which  forgives  offences,  a  meekness  which  endures 
the  legal  curse  of  sin,  and  a  power  which  snatches  the  victims 
of  the  Destroyer  from  his  grasp  for  evermore. 

This  general  idea  of  the  scope  of  Redemption  we  gather 
from  a  primd  facie  view  of  the  language  which  is  employed 
&roughout  the  Scripture  record  in  describing  the  work  of  God 
in  His  grace.  It  is  not  once,  nor  twice,  but  persistently  in  the 
whole  series  of  revelations,  maintained,  that  the  Son  of  God 
came  into  the  world  to  give  men  Life  Everlasting.  The  idea 
now  flashing  upon  so  many  minds,  and  ever  gathering  greater 
clearness,  is  that  this  phraseology  must  have  been  designed  to 
signify  the  bestowment  of  immortality — that  there  has  been  a 
mistake  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  traditional  turn  given  to 
the  term  Life,  reducing  its  meaning  to  a  bestowment  of  holi- 
ness and  happiness  on  a  creature  already  immortal. 

The  obvious  argument  occurs,  that  when  we  consider  the 
absence  from  the  Bible  of  any  distinct  reference  to  the  natural 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  incomparable  fitness  of  the 
selected  language  on  life  to  denote  that  the  gift  of  eternal 
being  as  well  as  blessedness  was  the  end  of  redemption,  sup- 
posing that  such  was  the  intention,  it  seems  incredible  that 
Heaven  should  have  allowed  its  messengers  to  employ  terms 
systematically,  on  the  chief  topics  concerned,  so  liable  to  be 
perverted,  supposing  that  man  is  naturally  immortal,  and  sup- 
posing that  the  gift  of  immortal  life  signifies  only  the  gift  of 
immortal  perfection  and  enjojrment. 

4.  It  follows  from  this  leading  principle  that  the  execution 
of  the  original  curse  of  death  denounced  on  the  First  Man  did 
not  take  efiect  on  the  day  of  his  sin ;  that  it  was  in  fact  post- 
poned for  a  thousand  years  in  his  own  person,  and  that  this 
postponement,  which  gave  space  for  the  propagation  of  a  race 
descending  from  him,  though  in  the  image  of  his  own  mor- 
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irv  TTi^  -^e  r---i:t:  t  the  aftrtdcn  of  Redeeming  Mercy.  Had 
^e  Tjrrao-ni:^  :t  .a  v  :ikkdi  inunjediate  effect,  in  the  deepest  of 
all  -stiLat^  .3.  A:  uiai  v=f  all  a«d  'iied ;  the  human  race  would 
aever  ailTr^  -lit^ii  -•-n.  T!i«^  existaice  of  mankind  then  is  a 
c<K:n  ':tjj:n«i  lae  ^ni.3  .t  -aw.  We  are  bom,  it  is  true,  to  a 
mort  and  -.vil  ^t  rxil«»  fcm  Paradise,  we  are  bom  into 
a  wc'riii  snii^rMtCL  "3^:11  a  ourse  which  cankers  half  its  blessings; 
fcom  in  the  jiiaipr  :£  a  &LIen  progenitor,  by  nature  'children 

•f  the  indi^Tiati«:c  — -iiider  conniem nation  to  death  as  the  de- 
scendants or  a  >iiirjJ.  3i«  rtal ;  bom  under  the  sentence  of  disso- 
lutioru  and  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death ;  bom  in  a 
world  where  death  has  reigned  for  countless  ages  over  the 
raoes  that  inhabit  ii: . — ^yec  assuredly  this  is  an  existence  far 
better  than  none.  ocosiJered  even  alone  in  relation  to  the 
bleii;>in^  of  time,  inasmuch  as  *  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he 
give  for  his  life;' — but  when  we  consider  that  the  gates  of 
eternal  glorj'  open  out  of  this  mortal  world  for  repenting 
sinners,  and  that  ty  a  wise  numbering  of  our  days  during  the 
period  of  trial  we  may  obtain  immortality,  this  brief  grant 
of  life  to  the  innumerable  myriads  of  the  earth's  populations 
assumes  the  as|>ect  of  a  benefioence  of  which  the  true  dimen- 
tidons  '  j\ass  knowlevlge.' 

5.  We  maintain  further  that  the  entrance  of  Redemption 
with  its  new  privileges  has  brought  in  also  new  responsibilities 
ujKUi  mankind,  involving  fresh  penalties  on  those  who  have 
'done  despite  to  the  spirit  of  grace.'  Hence  there  will  be  a 
•  resumption  of  the  unjust/  to  give  *  account  of  the  deeds  done 
in  the  lK>dy  ; '  aiul  in  oixler  to  permit  of  the  reconstitution  of 
the  identical  tmnsgiYssor  we  hold  that  his  spirit  is  preserved 
in  its  inilividuality  fix^ni  dissii>ation  in  the  death  of  the  man, 
to  bo  conjoined  again  to  the  boily  at  the  day  of  judgment. 
This  survival  of  the  'soul'  we  attribute  exclusively  (with 
Delitzsch)  to  the  operation  of  Redemption  with  its  graces  and 
corresponding  l)onalties.     We  hold,  further,  that  the  souls  of 

be  righteous  have  in  like  manner  been  upheld  in  individual 
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being  (in  '  Sheol '  or  '  Eade% '  under  the  old  law,  '  w\ik  Christ ' 
under  the  new),  with  a  view  to  the  reconstitution  of  hu- 
manity in  the  resurrection  of  glory.  These  conclusions  re- 
specting the  survival  of  the  spirits  of  both  evil  and  good  men 
— that  such  survival  is  due  not  to  their  inherent  immortality, 
but  to  the  entrance  of  the  new  system  of  probation  and  judg- 
ment— are  derived  inferentially  from  the  whole  course  of  this 
argument. 

We  maintain  that  in  the  evolution  of  the  wisdom  of  God 
in  relation  to  the  earth,  the  multiplication  of  the  surviving 
human  race  was  permitted  under  an  hereditary  law,  similar 
to  that  which  operates  among  animals,  but  also  involving  in 
this  case  an  awful  development  of  moral  degeneracy  in  man. 
Evil  was  destined  here  to  work  out  its  will  once  for  all  in 
the  history  of  the  creation.  And  not  only  human,  but  super- 
human evil  agency,  co-operating  and  conspiring,  was  to  be 
permitted  to  concentrate  its  hostility  to  God  upon  the  earth. 
To  the  original  tempter,  the  Devil  and  Satan,  the  world  was 
'  delivered  up,'  so  that  be  might  become  the  '  God  of  this 
world  * — and  reign  over  the  creatures  whom  he  had  ruined,  as 
their  aU-devouring  king,  who  '  had  the  power  of  death.' 

A  new  probation  was  instituted  for  man  under  these  fearful 
circumstances;  and  it  was  the  design  of  the  All  Merciful  to 
snatch  the  objects  of  His  mercy  from  out  of  this  seven- 
walled  prison-house  of  a  permitted  *  kingdom  of  darkness.' 
For  here  was  to  be  reared,  under  a  stress  of  sore  temptation 
never  known  before,  a  type  of  faithfulness  to  God  also  before 
unknown, — and  every  volition  of  right  was  to  be  exerted 
against  the  force  of  the  whole  combined  strength  of  evil ; 
while  in  order  to  allow  of  the  fuUer  freedom  of  all  wills 
in  evincing  their  choice,  judgment  was  not  to  be  executed 
speedily,  but  postponed  till  a  distant  friture. 

The  real  existence  and  frightful  activity  of  Evil  Spirits  in 
the  history  of  man  we  believe  to  be  a  most  essential  element 
of  the  truth  respecting  this  world.    Their  action  from  the  first 
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flay»  of  huioanity  antil  the  end  of  the  kingdom  of  darkneas  is 
represented  as  one  caose  of  the  special  compassion  with  which 
Crod  has  regarded  our  mortal  condition.  'The  devil  was  a 
murderer  {avOponroKTovo^,  man-killer)  from  the  beginning' 
(John  viii.  44).  There  is  a  conflict  between  good  and  evil  prin- 
ciples going  forward  on  earth,  a  conflict  between  good  and  evil 
men ;  but  there  is  a  conflict  behind  that,  both  more  ancient  and 
more  awful,  and  which  alone  explains  the  tremendous  strength 
of  evil  among  mortals, — ^that  between  the  powers  of  heaven  and 
a  wing  of  the  angelic  principalities  and  powers  in  bitter  revolt 
against  :the  Lord  of  all.  And  it  is  on  the  earth  that  that 
conflict  iR  declared  to  be  fought  out  and  ended.  The  human 
history  is  treated  as  an  episode  in  a  direr  warfisure  which 
divides  Uie  universe ; — but  the  earth  is  the  battlefield  of  the 
last  encounters,  and  the  scene  of  the  final  suppression  of  the 
rebellion. 

7.  We  believe  that  in  the  midst  of  this  '  kingdom  of  dark- 
Uf^SH '  God  has  been  working  from  the  beginning  in  the  exe- 
cution of  merciful  designs.  Where  spirits  of  wickedness  have 
striven  most  earnestly  to  efiace  His  image  and  to  mingle 
earth  and  heaven  in  foul  confrision,  there  the  Divine  Mercy 
has  counterworked  the  strategy  of  these  '  murderers,'  and  has 
unfolded  successive  dispensations  of  truth  and  order,  suited 
to  the  age  of  the  world,  and  the  comprehension  of  mankind. 
In  every  age  some  sevenfold  central  light  has  been  kindled  to 
lead  our  race  into  the  way  of  peace.  In  every  age  God  has 
'  showed '  to  men,  sometimes  more  dimly  by  an  inward  but 
unspoken  guidance,  sometimes  by  a  verbal  revelation,  the 
reality  of  judgment  to  come,  and  the  hope  of  life  eternal. 
But  the  full  forthshining  of  the  light  came  only  with  the  Christ. 
He  has  '  revealed  the  Father  * — '  full  of  grace  and  truth.'  In 
Old  Testament  times  men  knew  that  there  would  be  a  resur- 
rection;— even  the  Egyptians  retained  so  much  as  that  of 
the  primeval  faith.  The  Spirit  witnessed  in  every  city  of 
future  retribution.     But  the  grand  secret  of  redemption  was 
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veiled.  When  the  Christ  came,  that  mystery  long  hidden 
was  revealed.  'The  Life  was  manifested/  And  now  all  men 
are  summoned  to  embrace  the  amnesty. 

8.  This  Christ,  the  King  of  Glory,  taken  up  into  heaven  as 
a  pledge  of  the  enthronisation  of  humanity,  and  as  a  proof 
of  the  eternal  union  of  God  and  Man,  will  shortly  appear 
again,  to  overthrow  the  adverse  Power,  to  imprison  in  sub- 
terranean darkness  those  infernal  enemies,  to  dispossess  the 
'aerial'  spirits  of  evil,  and  to  replace  those  *  world-rulers,* 
by  glorified  guardian  saints  of  human  origin ; — thus  gathering 
out  of  His  kingdom  of  the  earth, '  all  things  that  offend  and  do 
iniquity,'  and  establishing  the  reign  of  right  among  the  nations 
— until  the  hour  shall  strike  for  ending  the  mystery  of  God 
in  the  final  assize.  In  that  dreadful  judgment  the  evil  spirits 
will  be  consigned  to  their  tremendous  doom  in  the  *  everlasting 
fire ; '  and  the  impenitent  part  of  mankind,  who  have  resisted 
all  terrestrial  approaches  of  redeeming  mercy,  with  those  whose 
spirits,  ignorant  of  God  while  living,  have  still  persisted  in 
rejecting  Him  in  Hades,  shall  be  cast  also  into  hell,  there  to 
suffer  *  few  stripes '  or '  many  stripes,' '  according  to  their  know- 
ledge of  their  Lord's  will,'  and  '  according  to  their  deeds ; '  but 
all  alike  at  last  to  perish  everlastingly,  to  be  *  killed  with  death,' 
to  be  *  blotted  from  the  book  of  life,'  to  suffer  o\€0pov  aluypiw, 
'  eternal  destruction,'  of '  body  and  soul  in  hell,' — thus  dying  a 
'second  death'  as  the  'due  reward  of  their  deeds,  because 
persistently .  choosing  evil,  and  rejecting  good.  '^Then  shall 
the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  Kingdom  of  their 
Father,'  and  '  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.' 

If  these  views  of  the  basis  of  Redemption  and  of  the  Divine 
Method  be  well  founded,  we  may  anticipate  the  confirmation 
of  them  by  the  testimony  of  consecutive  revelations  honestly 
interpreted.  We  may  expect  to  find  the  sacramental  institu- 
tions ol  the  patriarchal  age,  —  the  revelations  of  the  Old 
Testament  concerning  the  state  of  man  in  death,  and  the 
resurrection  both  of  just  and  unjust, — the  partial  truth  pos- 


j,^  Tki  Serpext  mai  m  JlyiJL 

^fiorn^A  \»j  y^nvwitTTg  ShTdom  ami^iur  J^w?  ASti  Gentiles, — the 
btt^In^^  'ii>:sriae  cf  r>>iiiaiipcii3L  &0111  ui«  ^cz^e  by  a  Divine 
Viidi&sor  aft  ^iic  £:rui  in  ^ne  wrisiii429  '^if  di*^  Xew  CoTenant, — 
th«  tfauAJT^g  oc  uu^  agotfJe?  30.  cni>  sassre  and  nece^ty  of  re- 
a;f>Aera£k>ii,  and  in  the  ^pczxcaal  iSiioa  of  tbe  twice-bcMm  irith 
th«(  .Si^.^d  Xan  tLe  Lord  mnn  iieaTen.' — and  lastly  the  awfiil 
d#!:e!ari£zofu  of  the  eTangpfeta  vA  apostles  upon  the  penal 
Af^OxTsj  of  thrjse  who  '  jod;^  thenkselTes  vnworthy  of  eternal 
life/ — vjt&hXiXmg  to  fjnn  oik&  intelli^ibie  cirde  of  independent 
but  coherent  tmths,  and  '  eocnmeniiii^  themselTes  to  every 
man's  cr>nacieDce  in  the  s^t  of  God.' 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE  HERFEST  IS  GEXESIS;  AS  EXCURSUS  OX  THE 
HCRIPTURE  DOCTRIXE  OF  JS$  EVIL  SUFERHUMAN 
AOESCY  COXCERSED  IX  THE  DESTRUCTIOX  OF 
MAXKIXD, 

T>EFORE  we  advance  to  the  examination  in  detail  of  the 
^  Scripture  testimony  on  the  subjects  enumerated  at  the 
cir/te  of  the  last  chapter,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  with  some 
csxH  the  preliminary  difficulty  presented  by  the  introduction 
of  the  speaking  Sarpent  in  the  Mosaic  narrative. 

That  difficulty  ought  not  to  be  summarily  evaded  by  the 
assertion  that  the  whole  narrative  is  mythical,  and  therefore 
that  the  introduction  of  one  personage,  less  or  more,  need 
r^K^asion  no  disturbance  to  £Edth.  It  is  impossible  to  treat  the 
first  section  of  the  book  of  Genesis  apart  from  the  other  books 
of  the  Bible.  The  organic  unity  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  is  by 
far  their  most  wonderful  characteristic.  Although  produced 
at  intervals  during  at  least  1,500  years,  and  varied  in  every 
<h!gree  as  to  style,  object,  and  occasion,  there  runs  through  this 
extraordinary  compilation  a  unity  of  thought  and  purpose, 
as  apparent  as  that  which  pervades  the  organic  fabric  of  the 


^ 
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earth.^  There  have  been  numerous  builders  on  this  intellectual 
edifice,  but  there  has  manifestly  been  One  Supreme  Architect. 
However  ready,  therefore,  we  might  be  at  first  sight  to  dismiss 
the  Serpent  in  Genesis  as  an  old-world  fancy,  it  is  impossible 
so  to  do  when  we  find  that  Christ  and  His  apostles  unani- 
mously refer  to  this  *  ancient  serpent  *  as  being  no  other  than 
Satanas,  the  avOpwiroKrovo^,  or  man-killer,  in  disguise — ^the 
man-slayer  'from  the  beginning.*  We  have  already  remarked 
that  the  Bible  history  of  man,  and  of  man's  redemption,  is  in- 
extricably interwoven  in  the  Scripture  with  another  history 
of  superhuman  enemies  of  God ;  whose  temporary  victory  and 
final  destruction  are  treated  as  essential  elements  of  the  right 
theory  of  the  kosmos,  of  the  right  understanding  of  the  death 
incurred  by  sin,  and  of  the  immortality  bestowed  in  redemption. 
*  For  this  purpose  was  the  Son  of  God  manifested,  that  he  might 
destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil '  (1  John  iii.  8). 

We  shall,  therefore,  in  this  place,  interpose  a  discussion  on 
the  Biblical  doctrine  of  evil  spirits,  and  attempt  to  sum  up  the 
declarations  of  prophets  and  apostles  on  this  theme.  In  so 
doing,  some  difficulties  may  be  removed,  and  faith  increased 
in  divine  revelation  as  a  whole. 

The  theology  of  the  Bible,  when  taken  in  its  integrity  as  a 
living  imity,  commends  itself  to  a  rational  belief,  but  single 
portions  taken  alone,  and  apart  from  collateral  truths,  often 
appear  incredible.  Any  considerable  addition  to,  or  subtraction 
from,  this  unity  will  prove  an  occasion  of  scepticism.  Faith  in 
Revelation,  as  has  been  said,  is  never  opposed  to  reason,  but 
always  to  sight ;  yet  the  reasonableness  of  Christianity  can  be 
made  to  appear  only  to  those  who  receive  the  revelation  in 
its  integrity.  It  holds  together  like  a  vast  arch  composed  of 
many  stones  hung  in  air,  in  which  the  removal  of  one  endangers 
the  stability  of  all  the  rest. 

'  See  GarbetVs  Divine  Plan  of  Revdation, 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  although  Moses  is  silent  on 
the  source  of  the  Serpent's  murderous  inspiration,  his  silence 
is  vocal,  and  that  he  designed  to  set  his  readers  thinking  on 
the  subject.  The  Serpent  occupies  too  prominent  a  place  in 
the  story  to  allow  of  the  idea  that  the  writer  introduced  it  as 
an  unimportant  ornament  to  the  narrative.  The  object  of  this 
adversary  is  nothing  less  than  to  kill  humanity  in  its  origin,  to 
stamp  out  the  eternal  life  of  man.  The  motive  also  is,  manifestly, 
a  desperate  hostility  to  the  Creator;  and  the  method  is  an 
unscrupulous  use  of  falsehood  to  accomplish  the  end  designed. 
Can  any  reader  of  modern  times  seriously  think,  with  Josephus, 
that  Moses  believed  this  serpent  to  be  a  common  snake  of 
Paradise  ?  His  pen  was  perhaps  stayed  by  a  superior  will,  as 
Mr.  Tennyson  imagines  with  regard  to  an  '  Evangelist ; '  but 
there  is  everything  in  this  narrative  to  suggest,  if  it  be  but 
true,  all  that  follows  in  succeeding  revelations  as  to  the 
abnonnal  cause  of  man's  mortality. 

The  speaking  of  the  serpent  is  one  of  those  difficulties  which 
appear  insuperable  on  a  superficial  view ;  like  the  speaking  of 
Balaam's  ass,  and  the  entrance  of  the  demons  into  the  swine ; 
but  which  vanish  under  a  more  correct  appreciation  of  the 
powers  that  underlie  the  phenomena,  and  of  the  moral  ends  sub- 
served by  permitted  deviations  from  law.  In  this  instance  the 
comparative  inexperience  of  the  capacities  of  animals,  or  it  might 
be  the  positive  experience  of  the  speech  of  parrots  imitating 
her  own,  may  account  for  the  small  surprise  manifested  by  Eve 
at  the  voice  of  the  serpent.  At  this  point  it  suffices  to  affirm 
that  there  is  no  scientific  reason  for  declaring  a  priori  that, 
in  case  of  man's  existence  originally  under  the  circumstances 
supposed,  it  is  impossible  that  God  should  permit  the  posses- 
sion of  a  serpent  by  some  hostile  Intelligence,  or  the  employ- 
ment of  unfit  organs  to  produce  the  eflfect  of  speech.  The  true 
question  is  whether  the  narrative  in  Genesis  is  so  connected 
with  other  facts  in  the  world's  history,  which  carry  with  them 
decisive  evidence  of  Revelation,  as  to  compel  belief  in  the 
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literal  reality  of  this  narrative.     Standing  alone  it  would  be 
of  course  incredible. 


Nevertheless  we  speak  the  simple  truth  when  we  say  that  if 
a  man  in  the  biological  section  of  the  Britisli  Association  were 
to  declare  his  opinion  that  some  of  the  most  lamentable  condi- 
tions of  human  life  were  traceable  to  the  action  of  evil  spirits 
in  the  air,  he  would  be  regarded,  by  nearly  the  whole  company 
of  learned  persons  assembled,  as  an  enthusiast  past  redemption 
by  argument.  Yet  strangely  enough  it  is  the  very  persons  who 
hold  the  highest  opinion  respecting  the  moral  excellence  of 
man  who  would  be  foremost  in  the  expression  of  displeasure 
at  the  utterance  of  so  fanatical  a  doctrine ;  preferring,  as  Mr. 
Foster  long  ago  suggested,  to  account  for  the  whole  vast  sum 
of  wickedness  and  misery  which  fills  the  globe,  by  the  single 
action  of  one  nature  which,  as  they  allege,  is  marked  by  no 
radical  defect,  rather  than  through  the  combined  action  of  two 
corrupted  natures  working  in  concert. 

What  explanation  can  be  given  of  the  process  by  which  such 
a  result  has  been  reached  ?  Do  the  chemists,  geologists,  astro- 
nomers, and  mathematicians,  know  for  certain  that  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  earth  is  untenanted  by  spirits  ?  Has  the  subject 
ever  been  investigated  by  biologists  ?  A  respectful  hearing 
would  be  given  to  any  one  who  had  even  the  smallest  contribu- 
tion to  ofier  respecting  the  formation,  the  habits,  the  aliment, 
of  any  living  creature,  wild  or  tame,  now  inhabiting  earth,  or 
w^ater,  or  air,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest.  On  the  evidence 
of  a  single  bone,  or^even  of  a  mould  of  a  single  bone  in  clay  or 
sand,  made  by  pressure  in  old  times,  they  would  believe  firmly 
in  creatures  which  they  never  saw.  The  most  minute  animalcule, 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  would  win  the  attention  of  the 
wisest  The  fierce  destructive  character  of  the  beast  or  bird  or 
insect  would  form  no  objection  to  the  audience.  A  single  tooth 
of  any  *  dragon  of  the  prime '  would  be  considered  to  furnish  a 
basis  for  solid  and  respectable  knowledge.     But  if  one  were  to 
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9Ji^¥it\0  the  existence  of  aerial  '  dragons '  iax  more  terrible,  and 
of  a  .s}'<>tem  of  prev  of  which  mankind  were  mcwall j  the  rictims, 
he  coold  not  even  obtain  a  hearing  for  the  evidence  in  any  of 
the  departments  of  the  Association. 

Do  the  scientific  men,  then,  know  that  there  are  no  sach 
beings  ?  By  no  means.  All  they  know  is  that  ikt^  have  not 
obtained  evidence  of  their  existence  through  the  oigans  of 
sense,  the  aid  of  chemical  analysis,  or  optical  instrumenta 
But  as  in  the  last  century  electricity  was  unseen  and  unknown, 
and  the  actinic  ray  in  the  sunbeam  unsuspected,  so  now  there 
may  be  agencies  at  work  not  the  less  real  because  unobserved. 
Moreover,  there  may  be  methods  of  obtaining  knowledge  on 
such  subjects  quite  different  from  those  with  which  ordinary 
physicists  are  familiar,  yet  equally  to  be  depended  on.  A  laige 
part  of  every  scientific  man's  knowledge  rests  <m  testimony. 
It  is  but  a  fraction  of  his  knowledge  which  he  can  personally 
verify,  and  there  may  be  solid  knowledge  which  may  be 
obtained  in  the  first  place  through  the  testimony,  not  of  man, 
but  of  God,  though  capable  of  being  verified  by  subsequent 
observation  of  physical  and  moral  phenomena.  Men  of  physical 
study  are  in  danger  of  one-sidedness  in  their  training  as  truly 
as  other  men.  Some  are  prone  to  n^lect  visible  fiu^  others 
are  prone  to  n^lect  historical  and  moral  evidence.  Professor 
Huxley  has  declared  with  true  insight,  that  'those  who  adhere 
most  closely  to  i^\A  will  be  the  masters  of  the  future ; ' — but 
then  it  must  be  all  the  facts. 

There  is  indeed  nothing  intrinsically  absurd  in  the  belief  that 
there  are  spirits  in  the  air,  and  that  some  of  them  are  malevo- 
lent. Why  should  it  be  a  clearer  sign  of  perverted  judgment 
to  believe  in  wild  spirits  than  in  wild  beasts,  if  there  be  but 
sufficient  evidence  ?  What  a  priori  argument  can  be  set  up 
against  the  existence  of  any  kind  of  beings,  in  a  creation  so  full 
of  unexpected  and  unimagined  fonns  of  Ufe  and  activity  ? 

There  seems  to  be  no  fiair  answer  possible  to  these  questions, 
in  bar  of  a  hasty  denial  of  the  existence  of  malignant  spirits  of  a 
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rank  above  the  human.  Nevertheless  the  persuasion  of  their  real 
being  is  in  our  time  dying  out  from  the  minds  of  the  majority. 
In  educated  society  few  can  be  found  who  believe  in  the  Devil. 
The  Unitarians  reject  the  belief  with  abhorrence,  and  they  are 
reckoned  by  some,  as  Socrates  was  reckoned  by  the  oracle  of 
Delphi,  among  the  wisest  of  men.  The  humbler  Christadel- 
phian  materiaUsts  foUow  in  their  track,and  teach,  from  Birming- 
ham to  the  Irish  and  German  Seas,  that  the  devil  is  nothing 
but  evil  in  man,  and  that  man  is  nothing  but  organised  matter. 
The  Spiritualists  declare  with  one  voice  that  there  is  no 
Satanas,  no  fallen  Angel  of  light,  no  great  Destroyer  of  Souls. 
The  philosophers,  with  Mr.  Lecky,  demand  of  us, — do  you  not 
know  that  the  belief  in  evil  spirits  has  been  one  of  the  com- 
monest, one  of  the  most  vulgar  and  malignant,  types  of  the 
superstition  which  has  darkened  earth  and  sky,  and  degraded 
human  life  in  every  climate  where  it  takes  possession  of  the 
soul  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  heathenism  has  always  dwelt 
largely  on  this  gloomy  dogma ;  that  it  forms  half  the  so-called 
religions  of  India,  Japan,  and  China ;  and  has  lain  at  the  root 
of  all  the  worst  corruptions  of  Christianity  during  the  last 
eighteen  centuries  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  it  has  been  the 
custom  of  every  ignorant  age  to  attribute  to  malign  spiritual 
agency,  to  evil  genii,  half  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  half 
the  events  in  Providence ;  and  that  the  progress  of  science  has 
been  a  hard-fought  battle  with  this  old  enemy  of  knowledge 
and  truth,  which  has  been  dislodged  from  its  position  only  after 
ages  of  inquiry,  of  observation,  and  careful  study  of  nature  and 
man  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  the  unreformed  tendency  of 
humanity  is  always  to  believe  in  evil  more  than  in  good,  even 
in  a  Qod  who  is  no  better  than  a  devil,  and  to  attribute  to  the 
Supreme  Eternal  Power  thoughts  and  passions  which  are  abso- 
lutely contrary  to  the  laws  of  justice  and  truth  ? 

Yes,  we  know  these  things;  and  if  we  are,  nevertheless, 
compelled  to  believe  that  evil  spirits  exist,  and  exert  a  feaxful 
influence  upon  human  destiny,  it  is  against  many  prepos- 
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sessions,  and  under  a  full  view  of  the  possible  perversions  of 
the  doctrine. 

The  question  may  be  brought  for  examination  within  a 
narrow  compass.  By  no  fair  and  straightforward  method  of 
interpretation  can  this  doctrine  be  extruded  from  the  Bible. 
The  one  point  to  determine  is — What  measure  of  authority 
belongs  to  the  Bible  on  such  a  subject  ?  The  reference  to 
evil  spirits,  operating  on  mankind  from  the  air,  weirdly  extends 
like  a  flaming  arch  across  the  whole  Armament  of  Scripture. 
The  Bible  asserts,  and  most  clearly  in  its  final  revelations, 
that  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth  as  it  flies  along  its  orbit 
is  haunted  by  wicked  beings  of  mighty  ambition  and  sleepless 
energy,  whose  aim  it  is,  by  exciting  passion  and  misleading 
thought,  to  deceive  and  destroy  mankind.  *  We  wrestle  not,' 
says  S.  Paul, '  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  the  spiritual 
hosts  of  wickedness  in  the  heavenly  places '  (Eph.  vi.  12). 

We  proceed  now  to  point  out  several  characteristics  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  on  Infernal  Agency,  to  which  sufficient 
attention  has  not  been  paid,  though  they  go  far  to  establish  its 
truth. 

1.  This  doctrine,  plainly  as  it  is  taught  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  Scriptures,  is  at  once  distinguished  from  the  debasing 
superstitions  respecting  evil  spirits  found  in  heathen  systems 
of  mythology  and  religion,  as  in  China,  Ceylon,  and  India,  by 
this — that  it  is  taught  along  with  the  equally  clear  doctrine 
of  the  counteracting  agency  of  good  spirits  called  the  angels  of 
God.  '  Michael  and  his  angels  fight  against  the  devil  and  his 
angek.'  If  the  Bible  declares  that  we  wrestle  against  the 
'  power  of  the  air,'  it  also  declares  that  there  are  good  spirits 
'  sent  forth  to  minister  to  the  heirs  of  salvation.'  If  a  black 
cloud  of  asserted  diabolic  agency  covers  the  world,  in  the 
representation  of  the  Bible  that  black  doud  is  riven  in  many 
places,  and  through  the  rifts  we  see  the  guardian  angels  ex- 
tending as  a  galaxy  of  stars  across  the  midnight  sky,  covering 
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the  world  with  a  benignant  agency  sweeter  than  the  influence 
of  the  Pleiades.  This  is  a  fsict  most  noteworthy,  for  it  has 
had  this  effect,  that  in  no  place  where  the  Bible  in  its  in- 
tegrity has  been  popularly  read  has  the  doctrine  of  evil  spirits 
usurped  a  disproportionate  share  of  attention,  or  debased  the 
public  mind  through  the  pressure  of  an  overwhelming  burden 
of  gloom.  Good  and  good  beings,  God  over  all,  have  always 
been  represented  by  the  Bible  as  supreme.  Evil,  however 
powerful,  is  but  a  temporary  hindrance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
universe.  '  Satan  is  to  be  trodden  under  foot  shortly.*  Thus 
it  has  happened  that  the  Christian  believer  in  infernal  agency 
is  easily  distinguishable  from  the  devil-worshippers  of  Ceylon, 
or  the  paper-burning  devotees  of  China  and  Japan,  much  more 
from  the  adherents  of  the  Oriental  theology,  in  which  two 
equal  powers  of  good  and  evil  struggle  through  eternity  for 
supremacy. 

2.  It  is  to  be  observed  next,  that  the  demonology  of  the 
Bible  is  developed  in  a  method  exactly  the  reverse  of  that 
which  occurs  in  every  other  literature,  ancient  or  modern. 
Alike  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  the  general  order  of  thought 
has  been  from  more  belief  to  less ;  from  superstition  and  cre- 
dulity to  scepticism  and  rejection  of  mythologic  folk-lore 
concerning  genii  and  demons;  from  the  old  fstith  in  devils 
to  the  more  recent  unbelief  of  *  science.'  The  further  we  go 
back  in  the  history  of  nations  the  larger  is  the  belief  in  bad 
agencies  and  evil  spirits,  the  gloomier  the  superstition  arising 
from  terror  at  their  power;  and  the  nearer  we  approach  to 
modem  times  the  more  has  this  belief  yielded  to  the  influence 
of  doubt  and  questioning.  Thus  it  was  in  Greek  history. 
Thus  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  Romans.  Thus  it  has  been 
in  Chinese  and  Indian  literature.  And  thus  it  has  been  in 
the  thought  of  modem  Europa  In  the  earlier  ages  men 
readily  believed  in  ghosts  and  demons;  in  our  day  a  man 
who  professes  such  a  faith  has  to  flght  a  battle,  and  to  render  a 
severe  account  of  his  intellectual  state  to  his  contemporaries. 
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Now  observe  the  Bible.  There  we  find,  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  the  reverse  of  the  phenomenon  to  which  attention 
has  been  called.  The  farther  back  you  go  in  Hebrew  history, 
the  earlier  the  epochs  to  which  the  Hebrew  books  belong, 
the  fainter  and  dimmer  is  the  character  of  the  references  to  the 
agency  of  evil  spirits.  The  nearer  you  advance  towards  the 
maturity  of  Jewish  thought,  when  it  was  strongly  influenced 
by  Hellenic  culture — the  nearer  you  draw  to  the  period  of 
final  revelation — the  more  distinct,  the  more  emphatic,  the 
more  positive,  the  more  detailed  and  absolute,  the  more  pro- 
nounced and  dreadful  becomes  the  doctrine  of  evil  spiritual 
agency.  In  the  books  of  Moses  you  find  it  occurring  only 
as  a  £unt  shadow  on  a  background  of  terrestrial  legislation. 
In  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  and 
His  apostles,  you  find  it  flaming  out  like  lightning  on  every 
side,  whose  '  flash  hangs  durable  in  heaven ;  *  you  find  a  ter- 
rible clearness  of  outline  and  force  of  colouring  given  to  the 
doctrine,  which  astonish  and  overawe  you.  When  according 
to  all  other  experience  this  doctrine  of  evil  agency  ought  to 
have  begun  to  fade  away,  it  comes  into  the  front,  the  veil 
seems  to  be  removed,  and  we  are  called  to  battle  with  enemies 
that  almost  visibly  fill  the  air,  and  carry  on  a  ceaseless  war 
against  God  and  man.  And  if  a  slight  exception  occurs  in 
the  scepticism  of  the  Sadducees,  that  exception  serves  only 
to  prove  the  rule  with  greater  emphasis,  of  a  general  fixed 
resolve  on  the  part  of  apostolic  teachers  to  affirm  the  reality 
of  the  powers  which  the  Sadducees  denied.  Surely  this  looks 
like  a  special  overruling  influence;  for  it  contravenes  the 
natural  method  of  human  thought. 

3.  There  is  another  characteristic  of  the  Scripture  doctrine 
on  Satanic  action,  which  distinguishes  it  fix)m  pagan  mytho- 
logies. In  the  heathen  mythologies  the  so-called  good  spirits 
were  scarcely  distinguishable  morally  fix)m  bad,  except  in  this 
one  particular,  that  they  were  reputed  arbitrarily  to  confer 
physical  benefits  upon  their  adorers,  while  the  evil  demons 
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£kre  hostile  and  mischievous.     In  the  Bible  the  evil  spirits  are 
represented  as  evil,  mainly  because  they  are  morally  opposed 
"to  a  God  who  is  righteous,  and  who  can  be  acceptably  wor- 
shipped only  by  righteous  adorers.    There  is  nothing  conven- 
'tional,  local,  or  peculiar  in  the  quality  of  the  evil  ascribed  in 
Scripture  to  the  devil  and  his  angels.     The  evil  of  their  nature 
consists  in  opposition  to  a  God  who  answers  to  the  highest 
possible  conception  of  Purity  and  Truth.     The  evil  spirits  of 
the  Bible  are  the  enemies  of  man  because  they  are  the  enemies 
of  'righteousness.'    They  are  to  be   abhorred  and  resisted 
because  they  have  lost  the  image  of  God.     Their  ill-will  is 
boundless,  but  their  power  is  limited,  and  strictly  subordinate 
to  the  Sovereign  Perfection. 

Thus  the  belief  in  the  evil  spirits  of  the  New  Testament 
never  operates  as  a  degrading  influence  on  any  one  who  also 
believes  in  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  glory.  It  can  operate 
for  evil  only  when  taken  out  of  relation  with  what  is  revealed 
of  Divine  wisdom,  mercy,  and  truth.  There  have  indeed  been 
many  perverted  Christians  who  have  believed  in  the  devil 
a  great  deal  more  than  in  God  and  in  Christ,  but  these  must 
not  be  taken  as  examples  of  the  character  which  the  Bible 
rightly  used  will  produce  in  its  disciples. 

4.  The  last  peculiarity  in  the  Biblical  doctrine  on  Satanic 
agency  is,  that  it  is  an  essential  element  in  the  system  of 
Bedemption  which  the  Scripture  professes  in  part  to  reveal. 
It  is  not  an  accidental  excrescence,  but  belongs  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  whole  whether  that  whole  be  true  or  false. 
There  is  no  special  reason  for  rejecting  this  portion  of  the 
system  more  than  any  other.  It  is  interwoven  with  every 
other  element  of  Christianity.  If  the  supernatural  character 
of  the  doctrine  be  an  objection,  the  same  objection  will  lie 
against  the  belief  in  the  holy  angels  of  God,  or  in  any  Divine 
revelation  whatsoever.  K  the  circumstance  of  invisibility  be 
an  objection  to  faith,  the  same  objection  lies  against  belief  in 
God,  in  Christ,  and  even  in  the  human  soul. 
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Not  only  are  we  taught  that  the  reduction  of  man  to  the 
rank  of  creatures  doomed  to  die  was  the  work  of  such  an  agency, 
but  we  are  urgently  warned  that  that  malign  agency  continues 
to  dominate  over  mankind,  to  poison  the  world  by  its  influence, 
to  deceive  the  nations,  and  industriously  to  tempt  individual 
souls  to  their  eternal  destruction.  The  reader  of  the  Bible  may 
not  approve  of  this  instruction — may  find  it  opposed  to  his 
inner  consciousness — may  secretly  doubt  or  openly  deny  its 
truth,  but  at  all  events  it  is  in  the  Bible,  it  is  everywhere  in 
the  Christian  Revelation,  most  clearly  of  all  in  the  teaching  of 
the  Son  of  Ood  Himself  It  is  in  His  discourses  that  we  dis- 
cover the  fullest,  firmest  assertion  of  the  existence,  action,  and 
punishment  of  '  the  devil  and  his  angels/  To  say,  as  some  do, 
that  Christ  herein  showed  His  limitation  and  ignorance,  is  not 
for  a  man  to  show  his  own  scientific  accuracy.  It  is  to  beg  the 
very  question  in  dispute.  How  do  you  know  that  there  are  no 
evil  spirits  ?  Two  hundred  years  ago  men  did  not  know  that 
there  were  such  things  as  oxygen  or  electricity ;  both  invisible, 
and  yet  both  most  real.  How  do  you  know  that  Christ  was 
ignorant,  when  He  asserted,  in  God's  name,  that  there  were 
such  beings  ? 

To  say  again,  as  others  do,  that  Christ  was  not  ignorant, 
but,  knowing  well  that  there  were  no  Satanic  spirits,  He 
nevertheless  dissembled,  and  accommodated  Himself  to  super- 
stitious usages  of  speech,  to  Jewish  or  Grecian  folk-lore,  is  to 
strike  at  the  root  of  His  claim  to  be  a  heaven-sent  messenger 
at  all,  much  less  the  Son  of  God.  If  the  doctrine  of  evil  spirits 
be  not  true,  there  is  no  falsehood  in  religion  more  pernicious, 
more  destructive  in  its  operation,  or  which  more  deserves  to  be 
assailed  and  exploded  by  the  prophets  of  God.  The  adversaries 
of  the  doctrine  are  witnesses  to  its  pernicious  quality,  unless 
divinely  true.  To  represent  Christ  as  teaching  wilfully  herein 
a  lie,  is  to  take  away  His  claim  to  be  listened  to  on  any 
religious  subject  whatsoever.  If  there  be  no  Devil  and  Satan, 
no  '  murderer  from  the  beginning,'  no  real '  demons '  to  be  cast 
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out  and  conquered,  then  Jesus  Christ  proceeded  on  a  false  basis, 
and  has  in  this  respect  done  more  than  any  other  teacher  to 
debase  mankind,  and,  as  Mr.  Clifford  affirms,  to  '  destroy  two 
civilisations.'  But  who  can  seriously  believe  that  when  He 
was  professing  to  '  cast  out  the  spirits  by  His  word,'  and  to 
address  as  personal  beings  the  demons  whom  He  expelled,  He 
was  all  the  while  talking  to  '  Oriental  figures,'  to  metaphors 
for  disease  and  lunacy,  and  that  He  voluntarily  deceived  both 
His  disciples  and  the  multitude  ?  It  is,  at  all  events,  clear 
that  Christ  believed  in  the;  devil  and  his  angels,  and  believed 
Himself  sent  by  God  to  overthrow  *  the  kingdom  of  darkness ; ' 
and  this  goes  a  great  way  towards  establishing  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine. 

My  object,  however,  in  this  chapter,  in  summarising  the 
statements  of  Scripture  on  the  action  of  evil  spirits  in  human 
affairs,  is  not  to  prove  the  truth  of  those  statements  to  general 
sceptics.  Their  truth  can  be  rendered  apparent  only  to  those 
who  believe  much  besides.  Into  a  belief  of  their  reality,  no 
man  can  be  argued  in  our  time  by  an  independent  process. 
Such  a  faith  must  spring,  if  at  all,  from  a  general  acceptance 
of  the  Christian  Revelation,  and  from  some  spiritual  experience 
and  insight.  If  a  man  do  not  possess  these  qualifications,  it  is 
hopeless  to  offer  him  this  evidence  of  an  evil  agency  operating 
on  the  earth  from  the  aerial  regions,  since  to  such  a  mind  any 
special  argument,  however  serious,  in  support  of  the  doctrine  is 
certain  to  excite  ridicule  rather  than  respect. 

In  this,  however,  as  in  other  instances,  the  believers  have 
had  a  share  in  producing  unbelief.  Additions  to  the  Scripture 
doctrine  have  resulted  in  its  indiscriminate  rejection.  The 
rabbinical,  patristic,  and  mediaeval  writers  have  each  in  turn 
promoted  that  state  of  thought  which  is  now  ending  in  a 
general  disbelief  in  diabolic  power.  The  very  idea  of  the  Devil 
has  varied  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  Devil  of  the  earlier 
centuries  of  Christianity  was  a  *  roaring  lion,'  a  *  raging  wild 
beast ; '  so  he  is  often  called  by  the  martyrologists.    The  Satan 
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of  the  middle-ages  was  a  grotesque  but  mischievous  imp  of 
darkness.  The  Devil  of  modem  romance  is  the  Mephistopheles 
of  Fav^  and  Featus,  a  mocking  philosopher  and  grimly  profane 
misanthrope.  Milton's  genius  has  filled  the  atmosphere  with 
a  brilliant  phantasmagoria  of  contending  angels,  at  once  too 
numan  and  too  divine — a  vision  of  chivalry  which  has  resulted 
in  creating  either  a  sympathetic  interest,  as  in  Robert  Bnms's 
verses,  on  behalf  of  the  hero  of  the  song — or  an  unconquerable 
scepticism  with  regard  to  the  whole  subject. 

Dismissing  now  from  our  thoughts,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
ideas  except  those  which  we  find  plainly  set  forth  in  the 
Biblical  writings,  what  remains  ? 

First  of  all,  the  Bible  ofiers  no  genesis  of  the  kingdom  of 
darkness,  no  account  of  ante-mundane  angelic  rebellion.  It 
takes  up  the  history  of  the  spiritual  world  at  the  point  where 
it  touches  the  history  of  man,  that  is,  in  the  middle  of  affairs, 
not  at  the  beginning.  Just  as  it  takes  up  the  physical  history 
of  the  globe  at  the  introduction  of  man,  so  it  is  with  the 
spiritual  history  of  the  creation.  The  book  of  Genesis  for  the 
whole  system  of  things  has  not  been  written  for  us.  By 
geology  we  have  learned  that  there  was  a  long  preadamic 
history  of  the  globe,  and  we  may  infer,  perhaps,  that  there  was 
a  preadamic  spiritual  history,  perhaps  of  this  very  earth,  and 
a  history  in  which  the  evil  power  was  concerned ;  but  of  this 
we  are  taught  nothing  in  the  Bible.  The  record  of  revelation 
to  man  commences  with  man's  creation,  and  as  it  unfolds  it 
brings  out  in  vivid  colours  his  relations  with  some  man- 
destroying  agency  above  him  in  the  air.  But  there  is  no 
memoir  of  Satan  pour  servir.  The  Bible  expends  one  chapter 
on  the  final  setting  of  the  earth  in  order  as  man's  abode,  the 
last  of  the  animal  ascending  series,  the  first  of  the  sub-angelic, 
and  two  chapters  on  his  loss  of  eternal  life  by  sin ;  and  then 
adheres  closely  to  man's  work  and  business  under  the  sun,  his 
history,  his  destiny,  throughout  its  remaining  pages. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  record,  in  the  biographies  of 
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Christ,  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  evil  spirits,  referred  to  dimly 
by  preceding  prophets,  comes  out  into  prominence ;  but  there 
is  still  no  genesis,  no  history  of  celestial  insurrection,  ^o 
biography  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  Tempting  as  the  sub- 
ject would  have  been  to  the  '  will  of  man,'  no  prophet's  hand 
was  stretched  forth  to  portray  on  the  screen  of  revelation  the 
awful  shadow-picture  of  the  ravolt  in  heaven.  There  are  those 
to  whom  these  persistent  silences  of  Scripture  are  as  expressive 
of  divinity,  in  *  reason's  eai*,'  as  its  positive  utterances. 

5.  The  next  noticeable  characteristic  of  the  Biblical  record 
on  this  matter  is  the  reticence  of  the  Old  Testament  writers  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  New.  The  account  of  the  speak- 
ing serpent  in  Genesis  is  given  so  as  to  suggest  to  after-thought, 
rather  than  to  plainly  unfold  or  enforce,  the  idea  of  a  mighty 
spiritual  agency  hostile  to  man.  It  was  open  to  a  materialistic 
reader  of  that  narrative  to  take  the  story  as  a  mythical  re- 
presentation of  the  evil  which  everywhere  attends  misapplied 
free  agency,  or,  even  in  its  lowest  literality,  as  a  description  of 
the  war  between  mankind  and  the  serpent  races.  The  idea  of 
a  superhuman  evil  spirit,  however,  appears  more  than  once  in 
the  following  pages  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Pentateuch  is 
completely  silent ;  for  the  reference  to  Azazel,  in  the  Hebrew 
of  Lev.  xvi.  8, 10,  26,  as  the  supposed  demon  of  the  desert,  to 
whom  the  sin-laden  goat  of  the  Atonement-day  is  sent,  is  too 
dubious  to  furnish  a  basis  for  criticism.  But  if  we  assume 
the  moderate  antiquity  of  the  book  of  Job  we  find  a  clearly- 
developed  idea  of  an  *  Adversary,'  who  operates  from  the  air, 
and  even  exerts  enormous  power  over  the  elements  in  perse- 
cuting the  saint  of  the  Lord. 

Excepting  the  *  lying  spirit '  in  Micaiah's  vision  (1  Kings 
xvii  23),  there  is  no  similar  reference  till  the  Captivity ;  for  the 
allusion  to  the  temptation  of  David  by  Satan  in  the  matter  of 
numbering  the  people  does  not  occur  in  the  earlier  book  of  Kings, 
but  in  the  compend  of  the  Chronicles,  which  belongs  to  a  much 
later  age.     Li  this  age  there  are  several  distinct  references  to 
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evil  spirits  in  the  prophets.  In  Daniel  x.  13 — 20,  we  find  the 
angel  Michael  resisting  a  power  whom  he  calls  '  the  Prince  of 
the  kingdom  of  Persia '  during  the  twenty-one  days  that  the 
answer  to  Daniel's  prayer  was  delayed  through  the  absence  of 
the  hierophant;  the  reference  being  indubitably  to  some  demonic 
force  supposed  to  influence  for  evil  in  a  special  manner  the 
destinies  of  that  court  In  Zechariah  iiL  1 — 3,  we  find  again 
Satan  appearing  in  a  vision  of  the  Prophet  as  a  foe  to  the 
high  priest  Joshua,  who  represents  the  Jewish  people,  and  he 
is  there  rebuked  by  name  as  a  personal  being.  There  ends 
the  Old  Testament  demonology.  It  could  not  well  occupy  a 
narrower  space  in  the  record  of  a  revelation  extending  through 
so  many  millenniums.^ 

But  very  striking  is  the  change  of  tone  at  the  appearing  of 
Jesus  Christ  The  historians  of  His  life  are  men  of  the  Roman 
age,  that  age  so  supremely  realistic  and  businesslike  in  its 
tastes,  so  proud  and  pitiless  in  its  scepticisms.  Yet  these 
Evangelists,  after  detailing  in  the  most  prosaic  and  literal 
manner  the  birth  and  early  history  of  Jesus,  with  dates,  places, 
and  other  particulars  thereto  belonging,  bring  into  their  narra- 
tive, at  the  commencement  of  Christ's  ministry,  in  the  most 
deliberate  manner,  an  account  of  His  direct '  temptation  by  the 
Devil '  in  the  wilderness — a  devil  so  real  and  personal  that  he 
quotes  Scripture  falsely,  and  is  corrected  by  Christ, — asserts 
his  control  over  the  political  system  of  all  nations  on  earth, 
yet  offers  to  abandon  his  sovereignty  if  Jesus  will  do  him 
homage.  And  this  account  of  his  existence  and  activity  is 
delivered  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  to  mankind ;  and  is 
distributed  in  every  province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  a  true 
history,  in  the  full  blase  of  the  Roman  day,  as  a  thing  which 
the  Evangelists  themselves  believed,  and  expected  other  men, 
even  of  the  highest  intelligence,  to  believe  also. 

'  If  it  be  said  that  Jews  learned  this  leaaon  from  the  Peniaiui  and  the  Chaldees, 
it  may  be  replied  that  the  Persians  and  the  Chaldees  learned  it  perhaps 
from  a  primitive  antiquity.  Truth  was  not  revealed  only  to  the  Jews.  And  all 
Oriental  traditions  and  doctrines  are  not  fiiJse  because  they  are  '  Oriental.' 
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The  residue  of  the  evangelical  biographies  is  answerable  to 
this  beginning.  So  fiu:  from  retreating  from  these  introductory 
statements  into  the  light  of  common  life,  Christ  seems  in  their 
pages  to  be  surrounded  by  evil  spirits.  Notwithstanding  the 
singularly  realistic  style  of  these  writings,  their  freedom  from 
ordinary  signs  of  exaltation,  their  strange  quietness  of  tone  in 
narrating  events  which  have  furnished  pabulum  to  the  arts 
of  nearly  two  thousand  years,  they  adhere  throughout  to  this 
representation  of  the  life  and  speech  of  Jesus.  His  days  are 
spent  not  only  in  healing  diseases  and  in  raising  the  dead,  but 
specially  in  '  casting  out  unclean  spirits '  (or  Saifiovui).  These 
are  constantly  distinguished  from  *  the  devil '  (6  Sui^oXo^),  but 
are  represented  to  us  (whatever  their  origin,  whether  departed 
evil  souls  of  men  or  fallen  angels,  of  which  nothing  is  said)  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  Power  of  Darkness.  More  than  this,  the 
ability  of  casting  out  daimonia  was  imparted,  say  they,  to 
Christ's  disciplea  Various  are  the  effects  attributed  to  the 
demonic  action  in  the  New  Testament.  In  the  Gospels  they 
appear  as  causing  deafness,  dumbness,  madness,  epilepsy,  and 
exhibitions  of  violence  equal  to  the  rending  of  bands  of  iron. 
In  some  cases  they  acted  alone,  in  others  by  '  sevens,*  in  others 
they  *  swarmed'  (Luke  vi.  18  01  (y)(Xx)viievoi>  inro  irvevfiarmv 
cucadafntnv)  as  m  the  instance  of  the  Gadarene  who  filled  the 
midnight  darkness  with  his  awful  shrieks  and  wailings,  and 
out  of  whom  went  a  '  legion  *  of  evil  spirits  (a  legion  in  that  day 
contained  6,600  men) ;  beseeching  Jesus  that  they  might  not 
be  sent  out  into  the  '  abyss '  {a^vao-ov  or  *  bottomless  pit '  of 
Rev.  XX.  1),  the  under-worid  of  Hades.  They  are  further  repre- 
sented as  seeking  liberty  to  transmigrate  into  the  bodies  of  two 
thousand  swine,  and  as  accomplishing  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  herd  as  by  the  passage  of  some  malignant  whirlwind  ;  ^ 

*  ThoM  who  believe  in  the  reality  of  this  occurrence  will  learn  to  look  upon 
the  old-world  Amatic  doctrine  of  metempsychosiB  with  fresh  interest.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  regard  the  action  of  the  demons  in  this  instance  as  an 
isolated  example.  If  the  demons  of  the  Qospels  were  departed  spirits  of  men- 
as  many  suppose,  the  subject  acquires  still  further  interest.  See  Dr.  J.  H. 
Newman's  Hittorical  Sketchy  iiL  208. 
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at  another  time  as  possessing  a  slave-girl  at  Philippi,  and 
enabUng  her  owners  to  make  '  much  gain '  by  her  supernatural 
spirituaUsm ;  a  '  divination '  so  effectual  that  when  the  spirit 
was  cast  out  there  was  no  legerdemain  remaining,  or  natural 
clairvoyance,  so  that  the  '  hope  of  their  gains  was  gone ; ' — 
loudly  crying  up  the  aposUeship  of  Paul  and  Silas  as  'the 
servants  of  the  Most  High  God,'  so  as  to  fasten  the  brand  of 
their  abominable  advocacy  upon  the  ministers  of  the  Qospel — 
and  then  leaving  the  wrathful  proprietors  of  the  dispossessed 
medium  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  Paul  and  Silas  before 
the  magistrates  of  Philippi,  who  beat  them  cruelly  with  rods 
and  cast  them  into  the  prison.  But  all  these  spirits,  whatever 
their  number,  force,  origin,  or  malignity,  are  represented  as 
subject  to  the  Son  of  God.  Him  they  *  knew  *  when  men 
know  Him  not.  His  power  they  feared  as  that  of  their 
destined  judge  and  '  destroyer.'  '  He  cajst  out  the  spirits  by 
His  word,  and  suffered  them  not  to  speak,'  when  they  offered 
their  infernal  testimony  to  Him  as  the  *  Holy  One  of  GoA' 

From  such  descriptions  of  the  subordinate  powers  of  evil 
the  Kvangelists  never  shrink  :  they  insist  upon  this  testimony 
to  the  end.  But  their  chief  effort  is  directed  to  bring  out 
thoir  Master's  awesome  teaching  respecting  the  Devil  himself 
In  the  ft)ur  Gospels  the  personality  of  this  mighty  Destroyer 
in  nearly  as  pronounced  as  that  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees ; 
JiviUM  (/hriHt  speaks  of  him  with  an  edge  and  a  fervour,  and 
of  hiH  doom  in 'the  everlasting  fire 'with  a  fearful  reality  of 
tono,  which  loaves  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  His  own  belief  in 
lufornal  agt^noy.  With  Him  it  is  *  the  Devil  *  who  plucks  away 
tho  k^mmI  Hood  Hown  in  mans  heart; — the  'enemy  who  sows 
taiHMi  *  amonjx  Uio  wheat  to  ruin  the  crop  is  the  Devil ; — ^false- 
IuhkI  Iw  traood  by  him  up  to  no  abstract  origin  of  evil,  but  to 
lU  t\uintalu  in  the  Dovil ;  '  for  he  is  a  liar  and  the  father  of 
It*  Tho  Mtmaio  narrative  of  the  fall  and  death  of  Adam  and 
K\v  Im  plainly  aHSumod  by  Christ  to  be  literally  true,  and 
lll^ ^M^|U  ^Moribed  as  this  same  '  Devil '  who  was  a  'man- 
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killer  from. the  beginning'  {avOptAiroKTovo^,  John  viii.  44). 
Hear  His  piercing  words,  '  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil, 
and  the  lusts  of  your  father  ye  will  do  !  He  was  a  murderer 
fro-m,  the  beginning^  and  abode  not  in  the  truth,  because  there 
is  no  truth  in  him.  When  he  speaketh  a  lie,  he  speaketh  of 
his  own,  for  he  is  a  liar  and  the  father  of  it ! ' 

Can  we  wonder  if,  after  such  language  from  the  Master,  who 
said  that  by  His  death  '  the  Prince  of  this  world  should  be 
cast  out,'  and  that  He  would  thereby  ^draw  all  men  to  Himself/ 
we  read  S.  John's  deliberate  statement  that '  after  the  sop  Satan 
entered  into '  Judas  (jore  elarjKOeu  els  ixelvov  6  Saravas,  xiii. 
27),  words  in  which  he  affirms  a  personal  possession  and  in- 
carnation of  the  chief  Evil  Spirit  for  a  season  in  the  body  of 
the  traitor,  even  as  the  Logos  was  incarnate  in  the  person  of 
Jesas  Himself?  Can  we  wonder  that  S.  John  afterwards 
sums  up  the  end  of  the  incarnation  as  being  the  destruction 
of  the  works  of  the  devil,  by  the  abolition  of  death,  and  of 
sin  its  cause  ? — or  that  at  the  close  of  his  long  apostleship 
S.  Paul,  after  conversing  for  thirty  years  with  the  sceptics  of 
the  Roman  world,  in  the  most  deliberate  language  asserts 
that  the  conflict  of  godliness  is  to  be  carried  on  not  simply 
against  earthly  forces,  but  against  that  mighty  realm  of  evil 
spirits  unveiled  by  the  Son  of  God  ?  He  says  (Eph.  vi.  12), 
'For  us  the  wrestling-match  is  not  against  blood  and  flesh, 
but  against  the  governments,  against  the  powers,  against  the 
world-rulers  of  this  darkness,  against  spirits  of  wickedness  in 
the  heavenlies,'  or  aerial  regions.  Such  words  accord  well 
with  his  statement  to  Agrippa  (Acts  xxvi.  18),  that  when  he 
received  his  commission  from  Christ,  then  risen  into  a  realm 
where  no  human  illusions  could  obscure  His  vision,  our  Lord 
sent  him  *  to  open  the  blind  eyes,  and  to  turn  men  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God.'  They  accord  with  his  frequent 
allusions  to  the  same  Satan  as  an  active  enemy  of  man,  who 
was  ever  on  the  watch  to  deceive  the  Churches  by  'transforma- 
tion as  an  angel  of  light'  (2  Cor.  xi.  14),  to  *  overreach  '  them 
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by  the  temptation  to  excessive  seventy  with  an  offender  (2  Cor. 
xi.  11) ; — who  was  capable  of '  hindering '  an  apostolic  journey 
(1  Thess.  ii.  18) ;  of  inciting  the  younger  women  to  turn  aside 
after  himself,   to  their  own   perditi(»i.      He    attributes   the 
spiritual  condition  of  mankind  as  '  alienated  from  the  life  of 
God  '  to  the  direct  inspiration  of  a  spirit  that '  energises  in  the 
children  of  rebellion '  (Eph.  iL  2)  ;  he  speaks  of  excessive  anger 
as  '  opening  the  door  to  the  devil '  (Eph.  iv.  27),  of  pride  in  a 
neophyte  bishop  as  leading  him  to  the  '  doom  of  the  devil ; ' 
of  the  necessity  there  is  for  a  bishop  to  avoid  the  '  trap  '  set 
for  him  by  the  devil  (1  Tim.  iii.  7).    Again  and  again  he 
describes  this  arch-enemy  of  Gkxi,  and  his  subordinate  agents, 
as  resorting  to  all  imaginable  arts  of  deception  to  effect  the 
perversion  of  Christendom.     He  speaks  of  the  'wiles  of  the 
devil/  as  well  as  of  the  sleight  and  legerdemain  of  his  crafty 
emissaries ;  of  the  '  all-deceivableness  of  unrighteousness '  in 
the  '  working  of  Satan ; '  of  his  manifold  '  devices/  as  well  as 
of  his  'fiery  darts.'     He  addresses  Elymas  the  Goea,  or  spiritual- 
istic sorcerer,  as  one  of  Satan's  sons — *  Thou  child  of  the  devil!' 
He   does  not  scruple  to  speak  of  this  mighty  spirit  in  the 
loftiest  terms  when  describing  his  transcendent  influence  over 
human  affairs.     He  is  the  *  Prince  or  ruler  of  tliis  world ; '  he 
is  even  0€O9,  '  the  God  of  this  world,'  the  *  Governor  of  the 
demona'     Surely  such  language  in  S.  Paul  well  accords  with  the 
language  of  our  Lord  Himself,  recorded  by  the  Evangelists. 

But  now,  to  digest  these  testimonies  into  definite  forms, 
what  are  the  conclusions  to  which  they  seem  to  compel  assent? 
Wo  Mubriiit  to  the  reader  the  following : — 

J.  We  learn,  if  the  Bible  is  true,  that  the  moral  life  of 
mankind  is  closely  interwoven  with  the  life  of  spiritual  beings 
inliaMting  tlic  earth's  atmosphere.  It  may  be  that  all  planetary 
mm\  animal  life  is  subject  to  the  government  of  higher  intelli- 
f//',tu*MH.  But  the  case  of  the  earth  is  peculiar.  From  whatever 
f^auMe^  of  which  the  history  is  concealed,  the  Koa-fioKpaTope;,  or 
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world-rulers  of  this  globe  have  revolted  from  God,  and  have 
succeeded  in  propagating  their  revolt  to  its  human  inhabitants, 
with  the  result  of  bringing  them  decisively  under  the  law  of 
death  which  has  reigned  during  all  past  ages.  We  are  taught 
that  there  is  one  sovereign  Archangel  of  stupendous  power, 
capable  of  embracing  in  his  thoughts  the  government  of  the 
world,  and  of  prosecuting  through  all  ages  a  fixed  purpose  in 
that  government;  who,  together  with  his  allies,  is  carrying 
forward  on  earth  a  war  of  resistance  against  God  and  of 
extermination  against  man.  For  the  conflict  in  its  essential 
ends  respects  the  immortality  of  man.  Man,  at  first  hovering 
in  his  constitution  between  death  and  life  eternal,  was  brought 
under  definitive  sentence  of  destruction  for  the  sin  into  which 
he  was  tempted  by  these  envious  foea  The  letter,  or  law, 
'  killeth.'  But  redeeming  mercy  came  to  our  relief  in  that  love 
which  seeks  to  save  our  lives  with  a  great  deliverance.  The 
Incarnation  of  the  Divine  '  Life  *  secures  the  immortality  of  all 
who  are  united  with  Him  by  regeneration  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but  the  fijially  imregenerate  will  perish  ;  and  thus,  to  achieve 
the  destruction  of  the  greatest  possible  number  is  represented 
as  the  object  of  Satanic  action  from  age  to  age.  '  Your  adver- 
sary, the  devil,  goeth  about  as  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour.'  His  passion  for  soul-killing  is  represented 
as  extending  this  system  of  prey  over  all  the  earth.  He  is  the 
controller  of  the  conduct  of  natural  men.  His  access  to  the 
minds  of  wicked  men  is  described  as  direct.  Satan  'put  it 
into  the  heart  of  Judas '  to  betray  his  Master.  He  '  filled  the 
heart  of  Ananias  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost.'  But  his  power  is 
limited  by  the  soul's  compliance.  Christians  can  'resist  the 
devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  them.'  The  spark  is  impotent 
where  the  powder  is  absent.  The  resolved  will  leaning  upon 
the  power  of  God  ensures  absolute  safety  against  the  machina- 
tions of  evil.  As  a  thin  column  of  water,  acting  upon  a  larger 
column  in  a  press,  is  magnified  into  a  great  force,  so  does  the 
will  of  man  acting  through  the  medium  of  the  power  of  God 
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suffice  to  overcome  'all  that  is  in  the  world.'  But  the  in- 
visibility of  the  force  to  be  resisted  supplies  one  main  element 
in  the  trial  of  the  human  sool,  and  brings  into  probation  aU 
the  spiritual  energies  of  our  nature.  When  there  is  no  resist- 
ance Uj  evil  attempted  by  men,  they  are  said  to  be  'led 
captive  of  the  devil  at  his  will ; '  the  soul  is  then  carried  along 
by  the  mighty  stream  of  universal  depravity,  like  a  corpse  float- 
ing upon  the  Ganges,  and  is  swallowed  up  by  the  destroyer. 

2.  A  review  of  the  above-cited  passages  shows  it  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture  that  those  Powers  of  Darkness,  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  design,  or  general  purpose  of '  man-killing,' 
direct  their  special  endeavours  to  raising  up  and  consolidating 
systems  of  government  which  shall  effectually  promote  the 
deception  and  d^radation  of  mankind  In  the  temptation  of 
the  Son  of  God,  Satan  is  represented  as  asserting  his  political 
dominion  in  plain  words.  He  showed  Him  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world,  and  said,  '  All  this  power  will  I  give  thee,  for 
to  me  it  is  delivered,  and  to  whomsoever  I  will  I  give  it' 
(Luke  iv.  6).  The  same  idea  is  conveyed  in  S.  Paul's  descrip- 
tion of  the  evil  spirits  as  ^  principalities  and  powers ; '  and  it 
is  repeated  in  sjrmbolic  language  in  the  Apocalypse,  where 
S.  John,  speaking  of  the  sovereignty  of  that  '  ten-homed  wild 
beast'  which  is  usually  supposed  to  represent  the  Roman 
Empire,  says,  '  The  dragon  gave  him  his  power  and  seat  and 
great  authority.'  And  the  present  general  abandonment  of 
the  political  providence  to  the  Devil  is  implied  in  the  con- 
trasted statement  that  hereafter  '  God  will  take  unto  Himself 
His  great  power  and  reign.'  This  fearful  description  of  the 
origin  of  most  of  the  world's  sovereignties  and  priesthoods  (to 
be  qualified  of  course  by  much  exceptional  victory  of  good), 
at  all  events  agrees  well  with  their  recorded  history.  If  evil 
spirits  had  openly  assumed  the  government  of  the  nations, 
they  could  not  have  surpassed  the  ordinary  reigning  houses 
and  hierarchies  of  the  earth  in  the  neglect  of  the  true  ends  of 
administration,  or  in  the  active  promotion  of  every  influence 
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which  can  delude  or  deprave  mankind.  The  history  of  govern- 
ment, civil  and  sacred,  is  the  history  of  a  wickedness  which,  if 
not  infernal,  at  least  strongly  resembles  it. 

Under  this  view  the  union  of  the  civil  and  religious  elements 
of  power  under  one  authority — ^perhaps  the  chief  agency  in  the 
spiritual  ruin  of  the  world — is  revealed  in  its  true  character, 
as  the  policy  of  man's  aerial  foes.  No  lesson  of  the  Apocalypse 
flashes  forth  more  clearly  than  the  Satanic  origin  of  the 
craft  which  places  the  woman  (the  Harlot-Church)  on  the 
back  of  the  wild  beast.  She  has  made  the  nations  'drunk 
with  the  cup  of  her  fornication,'  and  has  '  shed  the  blood  of 
saints  and  martyrs  '  till  heaven  itself  cries, '  Lord,  how  long ! ' 
The  marvellous  stability,  through  long  ages,  of  governments 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  superstition,  receives  its  most 
intelligible  explanation  in  this  doctrine  of  the  Prophets — that 
the  true  Rulers  of  the  earth  are  not  men,  but  the  hosts  of 
darkness,  and  that  Kings  and  Priests  are  but  their  tools. 

3.  The  next  &ct  that  comes  out  in  the  Biblical  testimony  is 
that  the  diabolical  rule  over  mankind  is  maintained  less  by 
open  war  with  the  religious  sentiment  than  by  its  perversion  ; 
less  by  inciting  men  to  atheism  and  vice  than  by  deceiving 
them  into  God-dishonouring  and  soul-destropng  superstition. 
S.  Paul,  the  most  effective  adversary  with  whom  evil  ever 
contended,  lays  the  utmost  stress  on  the  '  wiles,'  the  '  devices,' 
the  '  stratagems '  of  the  power  of  darkness.  The  warfare  is 
carried  on  everywhere  from  an  ambush.  There  is  little  advo- 
cacy of  evil  as  evil ;  the  effort  is  directed  to  presenting  evil  as 
good.  There  is  no  coming  forth  with  an  open  proclamation, 
*  We  are  devils,  in  revolt  against  God  and  His  Christ ;  join  us  in 
the  insurrection  1 ' — but  the  mischief  is  wrought  by  deception 
and  personation,  and  by  combinations  of  good  and  evil,  which 
indicate  the  vast  reach  of  the  subtlety  which  creates  them. 
The  politically  useful  is  united  with  the  theologically  false.  The 
corrupting  idea  is  adorned  with  the  most  attractive  beauty. 
Art  in  all  its  magical  fascination  is  set  to  '  face  the  garment  of 
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rebellion  with  some  fine  colour.'  The  solemnities  and  sublimi- 
ties of  Jevotion  are  associated  with  the  foulest  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  character  of  God,  as  when  the  New  Testament 
idea  of  the  love  which  *  reconciled  the  world  unto  itself*  is 
exchfkTig^  for  the  detestable  paganism  of  the  Roman  doctrine 
of  lueiiiAtion  and  satisfaction.  The  humility  and  self-denial  of 
the  celibate  priesthood  are  set  forth  to  facilitate  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  world  by  their  means.     All  that  can  attract  the 

g^j^g^js^ incense,  music,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  poetry, 

jm^mificent  ceremonial — all  that  can  enchant  the  imagination 

jg   lavished  to  recommend  creeds  which  contradict  in  their 

ossontiiJ  instructions  the  revelations  of  God. 

Tho    same  end  is  attained  by  the  most  diverse   *  devices.* 

Tho  i>bj^^^>  ^  ^^  ^^^>  ^^  reached  at  one  time  by  idealism,  at 

aiiothor   by  materialism ;  at  one  time  by  laxity  and  a  cry  of 

fivotloin,  at  another  by  an  extravagant  and  cruel  orthodoxy ; 

tit  ono  t.iino  by  despotism,  at  another  by  revolution ;  at  oniB 

tiuio  by  an  excessive  puritanic  strictness,  at  another  by  all  the 

inmialitioH  of  an  'enlightened  self-indulgence/      The  power 

f  (larkncHH  becomes  at  will  Papist  and  Protestant,  Christian 

ikiul  llt^atlum.     Any  religious  forms,  any  philosophical  specula- 

iUuiH,  any  pt>licy,  any  art,  any  literature,  any  civilisation,  any 

j^|.),aviHUi  you  i)loase,  if  Christ  may  be  but  set  aside,  or  His 

triit'b  rar'uMitui'otl,  or  Apostolic  Scripture  kept  out  of  view,  or 

ilio  ^  Jo'*!***'  dim'nMlitod,  or  its  faithful  teachers  deprived  of  their 

uiontl  |H»wt>r.     Nay,  in  an  age  of  positive  philosophy,  when 

,^i|^i«lNtlanity  iM  worn  out  through  its  own  contentions,'  you 

nhall  bavo  a  brand-now  revelation  of 'Christian  spiritualism' 

t\\\\\\   l>«*«^vwn  itH«^lf,  or  at  least  from  'the  air,'  with  'miracles, 

vk\\\\  wondi^rH,  and  h'i^h,'  and  *  holy  ghosts '  that  can  solve  every 

y^|.,»i'y,  and  «lt^nu>nHtrato  the  salvation  of  all  men,  against  the 

^Hpi'****'*  and  iwor-nMuirring  declarations  of  the  apostles  and 

^pliot^  that  Uio  unrighteous  shall  'perish;*  a  *  revelation' 

XV  blob  i^l**^"  •l»W'"y  P^*^  fi'H  end  to  that  black  old  legend  of  the 

bli  angols,'    by  making  knovm,  through   table- 
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rapping,  their  non-existence !    *  Evil  men  and  yorfre;,  sorcerei's, 
wax  worse  and  worse,  deceiving  and  beirig  deceived,* 

4.  This  brings  us  to  the  last  characteristic  of  the  Scripture 
doctrine  of  Satanic  agency.  We  are  warned  by  the  apostles 
and  prophets  of  Christ  to  expect  a  series  of  new  revelations 
adapted  to  successive  ages,  with  a  view  of  obscuring  the  reve- 
lation of  God.  '  In  the  last  days  some  shall  depart  &om  the 
£uth,  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits  and  teachings  of  demons 
speaki/ng  lies  in  hypocrisy  (ScufiovUov  ev  inroKpla-ei  yjtevSoXiyav)^ 
forbidding  to  marry,  aad  commanding  to  abstain  from  meats.' 
'  Then  shall  that  lawless  one  be  revealed,  whose  coming  is  after 
the  working  of  Satanas,  with  aU  power  and  signs  and  lying 
wonders,  and  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness  in  them 
that  perish.'  'For  this  cause  God  shall  send  them  strong 
delusion  that  they  should  believe  the  false,  that  they  all  might 
be  damned  who  believed  not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in 
unrighteousness '  (1  Tim.  iv.  1,  2 ;  2  Thess.  ii  8 — 12). 

Protestants  of  all  ages  have  commonly  thought  that  these 
predictions  have  received  at  least  one  signal  accomplishment 
in  the  history  of  post-Nicene  and  mediaeval  Christianity.  I 
see  no  reason  to  question  the  application,  especially  since  the 
Apocalypse  assigns  a  local  centre  to  the  spiritual  apostasy  of 
Christendom  on  '  seven  hills '  (Rev.  xvii.),  on  which  stood,  in 
S.  John's  time,  the  great  City  which  *  reigned  over  the  kings 
of  the  earth.'  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  lesson  is  obvious : 
the  Devil  is  in  Scripture  described  as  an  eminent  inspirer  of 
new  revelations,  which  come  with  the  force  of  demonic  delu- 
sion, of '  new  truth,'  and  '  timely  aid/  from  Heaven  to  men  who 
have  grown  weary  of  the  *  words  of  God.'  In  such  revelations 
to  Christendom  he  will  doubtless  maintain  his  character  for 
generalship,  as  well  as  for  piety.  Evil  is  not  all  black;  for 
it  is  one  of  the  devices  of  evil  to  lead  men  to  think  &lsely 
that  Satanas  is  nowhere  without  the  odour  of  brimstone.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  evil  wears  a  coat  of  many  colours,  and  dresses 
in  the  philosopher's  cloak,  as  well  as  in  the  richest  ecclesiastical 
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costume.  Bad  tendencies  are  not  pushed  to  open  excess.  Much 
shining  goodness  is  tolerated,  and  even  encouraged,  so  long  as  it 
is  used  to  support  what  is  distinctly  anti-Christian.  Thus  we 
see  the  world  covered  with  the  ruins  of  religions  and  philoso- 
phies, which  have  each  in  their  day  been  an  improvement  on 
worn-out  superstitions.  Laoutzeism,  Confucianism,  Buddhism, 
Brahminism,  Mohammedanism,  Romanism,  political  Piotes- 
tantism.  Positivism,  Germanic  Idealism,  Mormonism,  the  modem 
spiritualistic  Sorcery  (with  its  signally  inconsistent  denial  of 
the  Scripture  doctrine  on  infernal  spirits), — have  not  these  all 
alike  been  works  of  art  adapted  to  '  deceive  the  nations '  into 
rejecting  true  Christianity  ?  Evil,  pure  and  simple,  could  not 
pass  into  currency  except  it  were  gilded.  Falsehood  must 
glitter;  chastity  must  be  sublimed  into  asceticism;  music 
almost  divine  must  enchant  the  ear;  'a  fair  show  in  the 
flesh  *  must  be  made,  even  if  the  interior  be  '  dead  men's  bones 
and  all  uncleanness.' 

*  Let  Christ,  the  King  of  Israel,  come  down  from  the  cross, 
and  we  will  believe  in  Him  ! '  That  is  the  cry  of  superstition 
and  of  *  free-thought,'  now  as  of  old.  If  you  will  but  abandon  the 
doctrine  of  the  Cross,  *  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,*  you 
are  welcome  to  the  crucifix,  and  even  to  self-crucifixion.  If  you 
will  but  give  up  praying  'in  the  Spirit,'  you  may  have  beads,  and 
Paternosters,  and  Aves  innumerable.  If  you  will  but  set  aside 
the  truth  on  man's  justification  exclusively  in  the  Christ,  yon 
are  welcome  to  a  distorted  doctrine  of  sanctification  through 
the  Sacraments.  If  you  will  but  nullify  by  criticism  and  free- 
handling  the  truth  on  Atonement,  you  may  retain  all  the  rest 
of  Christianity,  and  pass  for  liberal  Christians,  without  hin- 
drance from  the  chief  enemy  of  Christ  And  thus  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  the  '  veil  is  spread,'  the  darkness  thickens,  and  the 
unwary  are  beguiled  by  millions.  So  long  as  Christ  the  Life- 
giver  is  kept  out  of  men's  hearts,  they  are  welcome  to  become 
civilised,  devout,  liberal,  broad,  enlightened, — what  you  please ; 
only  let '  the  god  of  this  world  blind  the  minds  of  them  that 
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believe  not/ — for  then,  since  their  'religion'  must  needs  be 
only  a  form,  and  not  godliness,  their  destruction  is  sure.  '  Except 
a  man  be  horn  again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God/ 

If  these  things  be  so,  we  can  comprehend  the  urgency  of 
S.  Paul's  exhortation  that,  in  resisting  so  crafty  and  malignant 
a  Power,  we  should  take  the  *  panoply  of  God,'  and  specially 
wield  'the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Divine  Word.' 
It  is,  as  in  Christ's  temptation,  this  which  alone  avails  against 
all  craft  and  force,  while  we  pray,  *  Deliver  us  from  the  Evil 
One ! ' 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
TEE  PATRIARCHAL  DOCTRINE  ON  A   FUTURE  STATE, 

Section  I.  Anvmal  Sacrifice, 

Section  II.  Indicationa  of  Patriarchal  Faith  in  a  Future 
Life  by  Resurrection, 

rpHE  object  proposed  in  this  and  the  three  following  chapters 
-■-  is  to  trace  the  gradual  development  of  the  truth  of  re- 
demption from  death  up  till  the  time  of  the  Incarnation. 

The  first  topic  which  occurs  in  this  historical  order  is  that 
of  Animal  Sacrifice.  It  has  been  argued  with  probability, 
from  the  divine  sanction  given  to  sacrifice  in  the  patri- 
archal ages,  that  it  was  originally  of  divine  appointment, 
and  was  instituted  immediately  after  the  expulsion  from 
Paradise,  as  part  of  the  worship  of  the  exiled  sinners.  The 
skins  with  which  '  the  Lord  God  clothed '  the  fallen  pair  after 
their  transgression,  in  merciful  conceal];nent  of  their  shame,  and 
in  symbolic  representation  of  the  righteousness  reckoned  on 
repentance,  are  reasonably  enough  thought  to  have  belouged  to 
animals  which  they  were  instructed  to  ofier  up  as  emblems  of 
the  '  propitiation '  to  be  revealed  in  future  times.^ 

*  See  Outram,  Faber,  Pye  Smith,  Hengstenberg,  on  Sacrifice,  and  Qraves  on 
the  Pentateuch. 
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Whether  sacrifice  was  of  early  or  subsequent  appointment, 
it  was  certainly  afterwards  divinely  sanctioned.  The  question, 
then,  arises,  what  were  the  ideas  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  the 
sacrificers,  in  the  rite  of  putting  to  death  an  animal,  by  the 
shedding  of  its  blood,  and  then  of  committing  its  body  to 
the  flames  ? — ^The  answer  may  be  ^ven  in  the  language  of  Dr. 
Pye  Smith.    He  says, — 

'The  natnre,  form,  and  circnmstances  of  a  sacrifice,  carried  an 
obrioos  import  upon  their  very  aspect.  The  selection,  presentation, 
and  immolating  of  an  unofifending  animal,  the  regard  paid  to  its  blood, 
its  consumption  by  fire,  the  solemn  ceremonies  which  accompanied, 
and  the  particular  confessions  and  supplications  of  the  worshippers, 
must  have  powerfully  impressed  the  ideas  of  sin  and  guilt,  the  detert 
of  punishment,  the  substitution  of  the  innocent^  and  the  pardon  of  the 
transgressor.  When  men  were  accustomed  to  symbolical  actions, 
such  a  significanoy  would  be  more  readily  apprehended,  and  more 
solemnly  felt,  than  under  our  circumstances  and  habits.  The  refine- 
ments of  advanced  society,  and  the  general  use  of  letters,  have  made 
us  far  less  sensible  to  the  language  of  living  signs  than  the  ruder 
children  of  nature  have  always  been.  How  much  more  must  the 
impression  on  the  heart  have  been  increased,  when  ike  first  sacrifice 
was  offered :  when  the  parents  of  our  race,  recent  from  their  guilty 
fall,  abased  by  the  Divine  rebuke,  driven  from  their  blissful  seat,  and 
fiUed  with  dismay  at  the  threatening,  gazed  upon  the  breathless  body, 
and  they  were  told.  This  is  Death  ! ' 

The  author  continues : — 

'  The  modem  Jews,  though  their  aversion  to  Christianity  has  led 
them,  in  various  important  points^  to  abandon  the  theology  of  their 
ancestors,  have  recognised  statements  on  this  subject,  which  we  may 
justly  deem  concessions.  One  of  their  most  learned  writers,  Isaac 
Abravanel,  says,  **  The  blood  of  the  offerer  deserved  to  be  shed,  and 
his  body  to  be  burned,  for  his  sin:  only  the  mercy  of  the  Divine 
Name  accepted  this  o£fering  from  him  as  a  substitute,  and  propitia- 
tion, whose  blood  should  be  instead  of  his  blood,  and  its  life  instead  qf 
his  life,''  ^    Could  it  have  been  difficult  to  perceive  the  meaning  of 

*  This  great  Rabbi  says  (Summary  of  the  Faithy  ch.  24),  'The  wicked  in  their 
lifetime  are  called  dead,  and  their  soul  is  to  be  destroyed  with  the  ignominy  of 
the  body,  and  will  not  have  immortality.'  David  Kimchi  taught  the  same 
doctrine.    See  his  comment  on  Psalm  i. 
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tbis  significant  action  ?  or  was  it  possible  for  a  serions  and  thinking 
mind  to  avoid  recognising  and  deeply  feeling  principles  sach  as  these  ? 
— that  sin  is  an  ofifenee  against  the  blessed  God ;  that  the  essential 
righteousness  of  Jbhovah  renders  it  necessary  that  sin  should  be 
punished: — ^that  death,  in  all  its  tremendous  meaning  and  extent,  is 
the  proper  punishment  of  sin ; — ^that  the  sinner  is  totally  unable,  by 
any  power  or  resources  of  his  own,  to  escape  the  punishment  due 
to  his  o£fenceB ;  yet  that  God  is  full  of  mercy ,  and  graciously  willing 
to  pardon  the  guilty  o£fender  ; — ^that  the  way 'of  pardon  is  through 
the  substitution  and  sufferings  of  a  piacular  victim ; — and  that,  on  the 
part  of  the  suitor  for  pardoning  mercy,  there  must  be  such  a  pro- 
prietorship in  the  victim  as  to  create  a  beneficiary  interest ;  and  such 
a  moral  disposition  as  cordially  acquiesces  in  the  punitive  acts  of 
Divine  justice.'     (On  Sacrijice.) 

From  these  representations  it  will  appear  that  the  object 
of  sacrifice  was  to  set  forth  the  punishment  due  to  sin,  the 
punishment  of  death.  In  this  statement  every  reader  of  the 
Scripture  will  concur. 

But  then  the  inquiry  is  naturally  suggested,  If  death,  in 
the  case  of  Adam,  signified  the  dissolution  of  his  compound 
nature,  and  after  that,  the  infliction  of  everlasting  suffering 
upon  his  soul  in  hell  (a  definition  which  assuredly  fixes  our 
attention  upon  the  fieite  of  the  spirit;  a  fate,  in  comparison  of 
which  the  mortality  of  the  body  was  a  circumstance  unworthy 
of  regard),  how  could  the  simple  death  of  an  animal,  the  shed- 
ding of  its  blood,  which  was  the  extinction  of '  the  life  thereof/ 
convey  to  his  mind  the  idea  of  such  a  destiny  ?     He  was  not 
commanded  to  inflict  on  the  unofiending  creature  a  series  of 
prolonged  tortures ;  much  less  was  he  directed  to  contemplate 
the  condition  of  its  '  spirit '  when  the  life  was  gone  ;  but  he 
was  ordered  to  slay  it,  to  kill  it,  to  destroy  it,  to  put  it  to 
death.     How,  with  any  semblance  of  truth,  could  it  have  been 
said  to  him,  '  This  is  death ; '  *  the  desert  of  punishment ;  *  if 
the  dissolution  of  the  living  animal,  the  taking  away  of  its 
life — which  surely  could  typify  nothing  but  a  similar  death 
due  to  man — ^was  but  the  faint  emblem  of  one  portion  of  the 

11 
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complicated  curse,  and  that  the  most  insignificant  portion  of 
it?  This  consideration  seems  to  support  the  inference  that 
the  death  of  the  lamb  offered  in  sacrifice  was  a  true  repre- 
sentation of  death,  the  '  proper  punishment  of  sin/  '  in  all  its 
tremendous  meaning  and  extent ; ' — of  that  death  which  was 
threatened  to  Adam  in  the  original  curse.  Thus  regarded,  the 
inmiolation  of  an  animal,  the  taking  away  of  its  Zt/e,  would 
portray  for  all  ages  the  execution  of  the  sentence  under  which 
mankind  lay — death,  like  that  of  the  '  beasts  which  perish  ;  * — 
a  loss  of  life,  and  of  the  prospect  of  immortality.  Nothing 
could  more  vividly  set  forth  the  holiness,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  mercy,  of  God,  than  the  dramatic  representation  of 
such  truths  as  these ; — that  man  had  justly  incurred  the  doom 
of  the  animal  creation ; — that  it  was  infinite  goodness  alone 
which  withheld  the  stroke  from  man ; — that  he  could  hope 
for  restoration  to  life  only  through  the  sacrifice  of  One  who, 
through  death,  should  abolish  death,  and  bring  immortality 
to  light ; — and  that  a  final  rejection  of  the  remedy  offered  left 
them  still  liable  to  the  penalty,  but  aggravated  by  the  guilt 
of  trampling  under  foot  the  mercy  of  God  displayed  in  the 
supervening  redemption.^ 

Interpreted  by  these  ideas,  the  history  of  typical  sacrifices 
receives  a  new  and  forcible  illustration.  We  learn  to  trace  in 
all  those  numberless  effiisions  of  blood,  practised  under  the 
two  ancient  dispensations,  an  easily  understood  testimony  to 
the  desert  of  sin  :  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.  We  see 
a  vivid  image  of  that '  curse  of  the  law  '  under  which  men  are 
bom,  and  an  emblem  of  the  mercy  of  the  gospel ;  the  death 
threatened  to  Adam,  and  the  death  endured  by  Christ ;,  the 
dissolution,  or  breaking  up,  of  humanity. 

These  considerations  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  preceding 
representations  concerning  the  result  of  the  Fall  of  Man  are 
therefore  correct. 

»  See  P^tavel,  Struggle  for  Etenud  lAft^  p.  69. 
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Section  II. 
indications  of  Faith  in  a  Future  Life,  among  tlie  PatriarcJis. 

Ever  siuce  the  sin  of  our  first  parents  mankind  has  existed 
under  a  dispensation  of  mercy,  having  for  its  object  to  bestow 
in  a  higher  form  the  'eternal  life/  from  which  Adam  was 
excluded  by  transgression.  *  At  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners '  this  hope  of  recovering  the  lost  paradise  has  been 
made  known  to  men ;  and  hence  none  can  rightly  imderstand 
the  earlier  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  who  thinks  that 
such  a  hope  was  hidden  from  the  patriarchs.  Nevertheless  the 
opposite  opinion  has  widely  obtained,  and  it  is  still  common  to 
hear  it  laid  down  that  the  ancient  fathers  either  knew  nothing 
at  all  of  a  future  world,  or  held  ideas  respecting  it  so  dim  and 
uncertain  that  their  faith  resembled  a  flickering  candle-flame 
rather  than  a  steady  watch-fire. 

The  origin  of  this  opinion  is  easily  perceived.  It  has  become 
in  modem  times  an  established  canon,  that  whenever  a  nation 
believes  in  a  future  world,  they  will  found  that  belief  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  will  accordingly  expect  eternal 
blessedness  for  the  good  and  eternal  suffering  for  the  evil.  So 
deeply  is  this  habit  of  thought  infixed  in  modern  readers,  that 
when  they  do  not  find  both  of  these  last-mentioned  expectations 
clearly  expressed,  they  at  once  doubt  the  reality  of  the  belief 
of  either.  When  men  do  not  find  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
suffering  in  a  historical  record  of  faith  they  are  unable  to 
recognise  the  doctrine  of  eternal  life.  Thus  it  has  fared  with 
the  Old  Testament,  and  especially  with  the  books  of  Moses ;  not 
only  in  our  own  age,  but  in  the  days  of  the  Sadducees,  whose 
error,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  was  a  natural  reaction  from 
the  opposite  extravagant  philosophy  of  the  Pharisees. 

If  we  take  a  broad  glance  over  the  pages  of  the  Pentateuch, 
one  of  the  first  phenomena  which  draws  attention  is  the 
omission^  both  in  the  historical  and  prescriptive  portions  of  it, 
of  any  mention  of  the  immortality  of  the  souL     If  this  view  of 
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//  th^  dead,  were  the  grand  interests  of  the  life  that  now  is, 
witfi  kin^,  and  priesta,  and  people ;  as  is  jwoTed  by  the  sculp- 
ture and  pajfiting^  on  their  tombs,  and  by  the  mnmmiee  still 
waiting  '  the  awakening '  in  the  soil  of  Egjpt    Strange,  if  all 

*  'At*.,  ifir  Mb  ^nMiafAt  of  the  fariou  and  of  il>  modcn  bdievcn,  Mr.  Dwby's 
tf wtuM  f/u  luoj^frUBtf  and  PiinMJiinfiit. 
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ihat  such  a  man,  thus  trained,  learned  by  close  commimion 
with  the  Eternal  God,  was  to  deny  these  immortal  hopes 
for  the  righteous,  which  burned  even  in  the  ashes  of  the 
worshippers  of  Amon  and  of  Fhtha.  Strange,  if  Moses  believed 
in  a  final  extinction  in  death  for  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
whose  histories  he  records — when  under  every  Pyramid  beside 
the  Nile  there  lay  a  royal  slumberer,  however  evil,  who  was 
embalmed  in  sweet  odours  with  '  a  hope  full  of  immortality/ 
In  such  a  case  there  would  have  been  a  new  reason  for  the 
'great  mourning  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  floor  of  Atad  '  when 
they  bore  to  his  long  home  in  Hebron  the  patriarch  who  had 
died,  as  Moses  thought,  without  a  soul,  and  without  a  future  ! 
Well  may  they  have  sympathised  with  Joseph  in  the  loss  of  a 
father  who,  in  his  belief,  had  relapsed  into  eternal  nothingness. 
But  such  fimcies  receive  no  sanction  from  the  Mosaic  writings. 
They  teach  indeed  no  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ; 
but  they  plainly  teach  the  reality  of  a  life  to  come  in  con- 
formity with  all  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament. 

1.  The  fate  of  Abel  furnishes  a  clear  indication  to  the  reality 
of  flome  future  reward  for  good  men,  and  so  may  well  be  thought 
to  have  directed  the  minds  of  the  earliest  men  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

'For  consider,'  says  Dean  Graves,  'what  would  have  been  the 
effect  of  this  tragic  event  upon  every  human  being,  if  they  conceived 
death  to  be  a  final  annihilation.  He  perished  in  consequence  of  his 
acting  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  will  and  acceptable  in  the  sight 
of  (}od.  To  conceive  that  a  just  and  merciful  God  should  openly 
approve  the  sacrifice  of  Abel,  and  yet  punish  him,  by  permitting  him, 
in  consequence  of  that  very  action,  to  suffer  a  cmel  death,  which  pnt 
a  final  period  to  his  existence,  while  his  murderer,  whom  the  same 
God  openly  condemned,  was  yet  permitted  to  live ;  all  this  is  so 
monstrous,  so  contradictory  to  the  divine  attributes,  as  to  prove 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  this  event  was  allowed  to  take 
place,  partly  at  least,  in  order  to  show  that  death  was  not  a  final 
extinction  of  being.' 

2.  The  translation  of  Enoch,  the  antediluvian  prophet,  must 


;  ~/^  ^.t.'js/.       ^  /*.    Ziur-Ti^z  'T  i 


r<fciif*<l   -r  r*A    >»/!.    miL  'ier  "TTBr  Oi-r      -slJ'jC      iflT  *!!*:•£  ji}«lk  hfxB. ' 

itMU^nfAxu*.  ^t-rr  >  ^:i:7  "rTn^ar;  il  i-  it^v^sL  tt  a  tesgrr  wtiich 

*:i#»r>    rut  I   ;n:-.iii'   imtii'azTiJi    'f  mmr^  lifSEeinesB  fcr  die 

"'f  v^  ^(17  ^i*2c  3uuLii;«>L  If  die  Jick>r  ai»  joiXLe  JiMffn  eridcs 
^vyy^f^  -Ml  :nHiiATii»nr  j^iJi'itt^  .  *clI  "liLe  zaocsr?  bv  God  ww 

^.^/.^  V#  \f,v>,  \j  tjoj^  iyjsrmiSDZ  :f  ^loe  acchcr  u  uie  Ep»Ie  to 
^>>.  H^jr/r^rwA  xi.  T  .  luiaz  Eoi^di  va^  snzi&iiasai  tius  lus^  shoold 
?•/.  ;*^,  "i^a^/  &  rfxamgxz  wiii  varritss  witii  in  tSs*  aatiKntr 
^M  tV^  U<^J^  azui  ccmrczifi^os  of  die  S?il  t?f  G>d,  io  whom 
KiljAJ-*  bi/i  '^p<ar^  in  ginrr '  a£  die  crvi£%TxrsdoD — (Luke 
ix  y;^ — ftfcr  iw^arhr  a  dsfsosuid  v^ears*  resiriaace  in  die  skies. 


^.  '  TIm  MJt  cireiXKStAZice  I  fthaH  zL^szce/  pr:ciseti§  GnTes,  *  in  the 
i,\^,rj  (A  \kji  Pfttrurehs,  ij  tn^  coir.rniEii  of  God  to  sacrifice  Isaac. 
A4  t//  iJM  i^ttrport  aztii  object  of  this  coamazid.  I  adopt  tLe  ofMmon  of 
Wa/f/ryfUyn,  who  with  equal  ingennitT  and  tmth  ha^  prored,  that  when 
**t(A  «ay»  \/t  Ahraham,  **  Take  now  thj  son,  thine  onhr  son  Isaac,  wiiom 
i\vtm  l/yyett/'  etc,  TGen.  xxiL  2 '.the  command  is  merelr an inf (mnation 
K/  %^tUi  ioiitead  of  words,  of  the  great  »crifice  <^  Christ  for  the 
ftUinm^^Atm  of  mankind,  g^Ten  at  the  earnest  request  of  Ahraham,  who 
\ifU%ihA  impatiently ''  to  see  Christ's  day ;  **  and  is  that  passage  of  sacred 
hinUfry  rtfkntd  to  by  our  Lord,  when  conversing  with  the  unbelieving 
J«7ws  (John  viii.j.  Of  the  principal  reason  of  this  command,  the  words 
of  (^irini  are  a  convincing  proof.  Nay,  I  might  say  that  this  is  not 
th<5  only  place  where  the  true  reason  for  it  is  plainly  hinted  at.  The 
arithr/r  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  speaking  of  this  very  command, 
nuyHf  **  hy  faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  tried,  offered  up  Isaac : 
accounting  that  God  was  able  to  raise  him  up,  even  from  the  dead ; 
from  whence  also  he  received  him  in  a  figure,"  <V  napafinkj,  in  a 
fifttfthh' ;  a  morlo  of  information,  either  by  words  or  actions,  which 
vAiuwiHin  in  putting  one  thing  for  another.  Now  in  a  writer  who 
•"cgardod  this  commanded  action  as  a  representative  information  of  the 
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redemption  of  mankind,  nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  this  expression. 
For  though  Abraham  did  not  indeed  receive  Isaac  restored  to  life 
after  a  real  dissolution,  yet  the  son  being  in  this  action  to  represent ' 
Christ  suffering  death  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  when  the  father 
brought  him  safe  from  Mount  Moriah,  after  three  daysy  during  which 
he  was  in  a  state  of  condemnation  to  death,  the  father  plainly  received 
him  under  the  character  of  Christ^ s  representative  as  restored  from 
the  dead.  For  as  his  being  brought  to  the  mount,  there  bound,  and 
laid  upon  the  altar,  figured  the  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  so  his 
being  taken  from  thence  alive,  as  properly  signified  and  figured 
Christ's  resurrection  from  the  dead.  With  the  highest  propriety, 
therefore,  might  Abraham  be  said  to  receive  Isaac  from  the  dead  in  a 
parable  or  representation.' 

If  we  may  adopt  this  explanation  of  the  history,  the  doctrine 
of  a  resurrection  to  life  must  have  been  known  to  Abraham 
and  Isaac,  as  weU  as  to  their  families.  Doubtless,  then,  as  now, 
the  truth  was  best  apprehended  by  spiritual  minds ;  and  may 
have  been  called  in  question  by  the  Sadducees  of  the  period ; 
but  this  circumstance  by  no  means  diminishes  the  reality  of 
the  *  expectation '  on  the  part  of  holy  men  of  old. 

The  answer  of  Jacob  to  the  Egyptian  monarch,  in  which, 
when  questioned  as  to  his  years,  he  denominates  his  life 
a  pilgrimage,  indicates,  as  is  argued  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  a  distant  aim  of  the  weary  traveller,  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  present  state.  *The  days  of  the  years  of  my 
pilgrimage  are  an  hundred  and  thirty  years:  few  and  evil 
have  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been,  and  have  not 
attained  unto  the  days  of  the  years  of  the  life  of  my  forefathers 
in  the  days  of  their  pilgrimage.'  *  Now  they  that  say  such 
things,  declare  plainly  that  they  seek  a  coimtry.' 

That  the  hopes  of  the  patriarchs  in  a  life  to  come  were 
founded  upon  an  expectation  of  a  resurrection,  may  be  solidly 
inferred  from  the  following  premisses. 

4.  The  belief  in  resurrection  to  eternal  life  was  thoroughly 
established  among  the  spiritual  part  of  the  Jewish  nation,  both 
in  Palestine  and  throughout  the  world,  at  the  time  of  Christ's 
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adrift,  W<^  discryrer  immeTOiift  tnees  of  tlus  in  the  gospel 
YtM^fYZfiA :  aiki  tbe  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  coDtains  no 
ttiUsijoaifJtk  that  tbej  were  then  compdkd  to  promulgate  the 
^kietrine  for  the  first  time  amongst  the  people  iii  IsraeL  The 
languag*!;  c^  Martha,  in  reply  to  Christ  s  assorance  of  the 
TtmiTT^ction  fA  her  brotha-,  illustrates  this  point ;  /  inow  that 
A^  it^/dl  rim  €Lga\n  in  the  rerurreeiian  at  the  last  day.  Now 
from  this  it  may  be  soondly  inferred  that  the  belief  in  the 
TtrnMrrecticnk  to  eternal  life  was  of  primeTal  antiquity.  It  is 
not  infrequently  said  that  this  and  many  other  beliefs  came  in 
at  the  time  of  the  Capdrity.  Indeed,  if  we  are  to  Usten  to 
eertain  recent  critics,  we  might  imagine  that  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament  dispensation  was  inrented  at  the  time  of  the 
Caj^ivity,  by  the  aid  of  the  Chaldees  and  Persians.  But  no 
epoch  can  be  assigned  for  the  commencement  of  belief  in 
resurrection  among  the  Hebrews  with  any  semblance  of  proba- 
bility. In  the  books  of  the  Maccabees,  and  of  Enoch,  there 
are  clear  records  of  fiEuth  in  a  '  better  resurrection,'  in  view  of 
which  the  martyrs  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  sacrificed  their 
lives  for  their  religion. 

In  the  book  of  Daniel  (xii.  2)  there  is  an  explicit  declaration 
of  the  '  awakening '  of  the  righteous  fi'om  the '  sleep  in  the  dust 
of  the  earth/ — and  an  angelic  promise  to  Daniel  that  he  should 
'  stand  up  in  his  lot  at  the  end  of  the  days.'  In  the  book  of 
Ezekiel  the  restoration  of  Israel  is  described  under  the  pictorial 
parable  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dry  bones,  showing  that  both 
the  prophet  and  his  readers  were  at  least  familiar  with  the 
conception  of  such  an  event. 

5.  We  thus  reach  the  times  of  the  prophets.  But  who  will 
suppose  that  Daniel  was  acquainted  with  a  resurrection  of 
which  Jeremiah  was  ignorant,  of  which  Isaiah  was  ignorant, 
Isaiah  who  sings,  '  Thy  dead  shall  live,  my  dead  bodies  shall 
arise'  ?  (ch.  xxvi.  19).  To  imagine  that  so  stupendous  an  ex- 
pectation was  raised  in  the  Hebrew  mind  by  contact  with  the 
Babylonians  or  Persians  is  entirely  to  misconceive  the  genesis 
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of  thought  in  ancient  times.  Their  old  taskmasters  the 
Egyptians  could  have  taught  them  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection, ages  before  the  Captivity,  if  they  had  required  the 
instruction.  But  the  sons  of  Abraham  stood  in  no  need  of 
pagan  tutelage  on  the  main  hope  of  righteous  men.  Elisha's 
bones  miraculously  caused  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  man 
who  was  placed  in  his  sepulchre ;  indiojating  that  those  bones 
were  very  full  of  a  '  lively  hope '  of  rising  again  for  themselves. 
Elijah's  translation  to  Heaven  was  a  presage  of  immortal  glory 
for  all  who  faithfully  served  the  same  Lord.  David  himself 
spoke  of  his  '  flesh  resting  in  hope,  because  God  would  not 
leave  his  soul  in  akeol,  nor  sufier  his  holy  one  to  see  corruption.' 
We  thus  reach  the  eleventh  century  before  Christ. 

At  every  step  backwards  in  time  we  learn  the  primitive 
antiquity  of  these  ideas ;  the  truth  of  the  statement  of  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, — who  at  least  as  a 
learned  Jewish  Christian  was  an  important  witness  to  the  im- 
memorial antiquity  of  the  national  belief, — that  the  patriarchs 
'  all  died  in  faith,' '  looking  for  a  city  which  hath  foundations, 
whose  builder  and  maker  is  God '  (Heb.  xi.  10).  The  whole  of 
that  wonderful  chapter  is  an  elaborate  assertion  of  the  ^  faith  ' 
of  the  earliest  fathers  in  a  future  eternal  life  for  the  saints,  and 
in  a  resurrection  from  the  dead.  In  no  single  instance  is  this 
faith  described  as  reposing  on  a  belief  in  natural  immortality. 
It  was  traced  to  the  purpose  of  God  in  redemption,  and  not 
once  in  any  Old  Testament  writing  is  reasoned  out  on  the 
lines  of  Plato's  argument  from  pre-existence,  or  from  any 
ontological  presumption  of  natural  eternity.  It  is  the  whole 
man  who  shall  live  again,  and  therefore  it  is^  as  is  reasoned 
by  the  Highest  Authority,  that  the  declaration  of  God  to 
Moses  that  He  was  'the  God  of  Abraham/  four  hundred  years 
after  his  death,  proves  the  resurrection,  against  the  Sadducees ; 
since  the  departed  spirit  was  not  the  veritable  Abraham,  but 
only  one  element  in  the  constitution  of  him  who  slept  in 
Machpelah.    The  argument  is  that  God  would  not  declare 


\.\\  nrri-r^  TLf'^i^  dead,  tLcy  'aQ  Kve  to  Him,'  who  are 
Uj  rl%e  to  t&e  lif-r  iicmMital.  And  if  Aiffaham's  lesaxrectum 
idz^  kk%  ieauii  wan  y^  oenain  60m  the  re{ad*3a<hip  of  a  God 
^^frw-,  to  \Liu  bv  Hi^  Hearenlj  Gttariiaa.  it  k  onqoestioDable 
tfiUkt  dnrin^  LI*  Vdnxime  it  must  have  seemed  equallr  certain  to 
liifftAelf;  hincH  the  Etenul  Being  who  speared  to  him  by 
Tilifht,  and  »aid,  '  /  am  thy  Shield,  and  exeet'Iing  great  dudl 
h^  Ooj  Tf^yirMrdl  woald  not  hare  mocked  him,  if  an  ephemeron, 
with  the  pretence  of  His  'firiendahip/  but  most  hare  taogfat 
him  to  confide  in  His  endleas  Love. 

The  expectation  of  the  old  fathers  of  an  everlasting  inherit- 
anee  mtu^t  be  diiitingoished  from  an  understanding  on  their  part 
of  the  method  of  redemption.  A  ray  of  Divine  Mercy  shone 
ufion  theoL  The  detailed  explication  of  that  mercy,  by  the 
o[^niog  and  tmf  olding  of  the  Sonbeam  of  truth  in  the  spectrum 
of  the  New  Testament  revelation,  was  withholden.  Christ,  in 
the  purpose  of  God,  was  the  life  of  the  world,  from  the  day  of 
Adam's  sin ;  but  HLs  coming  was  only  dimly  foreseen  by  the 
saints  of  old  times,  and  the  method  of  His  work  was  wholly 
unknown.  'The  prophets  inquired  and  searched  diligently, 
searching  what  things,  or  what  manner  of  times,  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified  before- 
hand the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow. 
Unto  whom  it  was  revealed  that  not  unto  themselves,  but  unto 
us,  they  did  minister  the  things  which  are  now  reported  unto 
you  by  them  that  have  preached  the  gospel  unto  you  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven'  (1  Peter  i.  10 — 12). 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

ON  THE  DEATH-PENALTY  OF  THE  MOSAIC  LAW. 

npHE  nature  of  the  death-penalty  of  the  law  of  Moses  becomes 
a  question  of  vast  moment  under  the  present  discussion. 
The  law  of  Moses  was  the  law  of  God, '  which  entered  that  the 
offence  might  abound ; '  that  sin,  by  the  commandment,  might 
become  exceeding  sinful '  (Rom.  v.  20 ;  vii.  13).  S.  Paul  and 
the  other  apostles  treat  this  as  a  root-principle  of  the  gospel 
theology.  The  Mosaic  Law  was  not  an  institute  of  human 
origin,  seeking  only  temporal  ends  for  the  Jewish  race.  It  was 
a  Divine  Economy :  the  Ruler  and  Moral  Governor  of  the  Uni- 
verse condescended  to  come  down  and  reign  over  Israel,  and 
in  attestation  of  His  righteousness  He  gave  them  a  law  '  holy, 
just,  and  good '  (Rom.  vii.  12) — a  *  spiritual  law  '  (Rom.  vii.  14), 
requiring  not  only  outward  obedience,  but  inward  purity  of 
motive,  an  obedience  springing  from  loyalty  to  God.  This  law 
was  designed  to  exhibit  the  sinfulness  of  man,  and  thus  to  be 
a  'schoolmaster  to  biing  him  to  Christ.'*  Sin  was  to  be  shown 
forth  in  its  unfilial  disloyalty,  in  its  anti-social  and  criminal 
mischievousness  towards  other  men,  and  in  its  danger  as 
bringing  penalty  upon  the  sinner.  The  law  was  the  Prcepa- 
ratio  Evangelii, 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  penalty  denounced  in  the  Mosaic 
Law  represents  the  punishment  of  sin  under  the  moral  law  of 
God.  If  that  penalty  be  eternal  suffering  of  either  body  or 
soul,  or  both, — here  is  the  place  where  that  penalty  ought  to 
appear  on  every  page.  Sinners  might  then  have  learned  from 
Moses  of  the  doom  from  which  they  are  redeemed  by  Christ. 

But  there  is  not  in  the  law  of  Moses  a  sentence,  a  line,  a 
single  syllable,  not  even  a  letter,  which  by  any  ingenuity  of 
perverse  criticism  can  fairly  be  made  to  convey  the  idea  of  a 
threatened  eternity  of  suffering.  This  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged. 
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The  Jews  themselves  have  never  pretended  to  derive  from 
the  Mosaic  law  a  defence  of  the  doctrine  that  eternal  suffering 
is  the  legal  punishment  of  sin.  The  absence  of  such  a  doctrine 
from  the  law  is  decisive  proof  that  modem  men  have  mis- 
interpreted the  Revelation,  by  foisting  into  it  the  philosophic 
doctrine  of  natural  immortality,  thus  compelling  Scripture  to 
utter  a  language  not  its  own. 

The  penalty  of  the  Law  is  Death — death  inflicted  in  various 
modes,  sometimes  with  '  greater  plagues,  and  of  long  continu- 
ance,' preceding  it,  sometimes  with  less, — but  the  characteristic 
curse  of  the  law  is  always  capital  punishment, — U)^  of  life^ 
excision  or  cutting  off,  utter  destruction,  j)eri8hing,  being 
blotted  out  from  under  heaven.  '  He  that  despised  Moses'  law 
died  without  mercy,  under  two  or  three  witnesses '  (Heb. 
X.  28). 

Eleven  offences  are  mentioned  in  the  law  as  liable  to  the 
punishment  of  death  (HJlp); — Striking  a  parent.  Blasphemy, 
Sabbath-breaking,  Witchcraft,  Adultery,  TJnchastity  previous 
to  marriage,  or  in  a  betrothed  woman,  Rape,  Incest,  Man- 
stealing,  Idolatry,  False  witness.^ 

In  other  passages  of  the  law,  karat  (JTfy^ ;  i^o\o0p€va>,  LXX.) 
or  cutting  off  is  allotted  to  thirty-six  offences.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  affix  the  lighter  meaning  of  excommunication  to 
this  penalty  in  some  instances ;  but  it  is  unlikely,  as  Ewald 
argues,  that  a  cleaiiy  annexed  penalty  would  signify  some 
light  punishment  in  one  case,  and  capital  punishment  in  others. 
In  the  majority  of  the  thirty-six  laws  the  punishment  is 
unquestionably  capital.  Nearly  all  commentators,  Jewish  and 
Gentile,  have  agreed  that  the  death-penalty  is  designed  by  karat 
It  was  attached  to  uncircumcision,  to  fifteen  cases  of  incest, 
neglect  of  the  passover,  sabbath-breaking,  neglect  of  atonement- 
day,  work  done  on  that  day,  offering  children  to  Moloch,  witch- 

*  See  on  this  special  point,  and  on  the  subject  of  the  death-penalty,  the 
careful  article  on  PunithmenU  in  Smith's  Biblical  Dictionary,  by  Itev.  H.  W. 
Philpot,  M.A. 
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craft,  anointing  a  foreigner  with  holy  oil,  eating  leavened  bread 
during  the  passover,  eating  fat  of  sacrifices,  eating  blood,  eating 
sacrifices  while  unclean,  offering  too  late,  making  holy  ointment 
for  private  use,  making  holy  perfume  for  private  use,  neglect  of 
purification  in  general,  not  bringing  an  offering  after  slaying  a 
beast  for  food,  not  slaying  an  animal  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle, touching  holy  things  illegally. 

The  penalty  of  death  for  sin  was  thus  brought  home  to  every 
man's  door,  and  brought  near  to  all  the  concerns  of  common 
life.  Any  sin  partaking  of  the  nature  of  wH^vZ  contempt  or 
profanity,  however  seemingly  trivial  in  form,  was  treated  as 
a  treasonable  ofl^ence  against  the  Majesty  on  High,  and  was 
punishable  by  karat,  i.e.,  death,  by  Stoning  (Exod.  xvii.  4),  or 
Hanging  (Numb.  xxv.  4),  or  Burning  (Lev.  xxi.  9),  or  by  the 
Sword  or  Spear  (Exod.  xix.  13),  or  by  Strangling. 

The  person  or  thing  devoted  to  utter  destruction,  '  accursed  * 
under  the  law,  is  called  in  the  Mosaic  writings  D^ri,  cherem, 
translated  by  the  Greek  ivadcfui,  anathema.  The  Hebrew 
word  is  derived  from  a  verb  signifying  (1)  primarily  to  shut  up, 
or  devote,  and  (2)  to  exterminate  or  root  out  of  life  or  being.^ 

Idolatrous  nations  marked  out  for  destruction  by  the  decree 
of  Jehovah  were  made  Anathemxi,  The  extermination,  being 
the  result  of  a  positive  command,  was  applied  to  the  destruction 
of  men  alone  (Deut.  xx.  13),  of  men,  wolnen,  and  children 
(Deut.  ii  34),  of  all  living  creatures  (Deut.  xx.  16),  and  to 
whatever  objects  could  be  burned  with  fire  (Joshua  vi.  26). 
The  word  used  in  the  Greek  version  of  the  LXX.  to  denote  DHH, 
diaram,  is  i^oXoOpeva).  The  use  of  this  term  by  S.  Peter 
(Acts  iii.  23),  '  It  shall  come  to  pass  that  every  soul  which  shall 
not  hear  this  prophet  «AaM  be  destroyed  from  among  the  people' 
{H^oXodpevdrjaerai),  shows  that  the  punishment  of  rejecting 
Christ  is  karat  or  the  anathema, — extermination,  under  '  sorer 
infliction.' 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  all  the  terms  used  in  the  law 

*  Oetenitu  in  voc. 
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of  Moses  in  illustration  of  the  meaning  of  the  death-penalty, 
which  was  the  generic  '  curse  of  the  law/  signify  the  same  idea ; 
and  in  no  case  look  forward  to  the  infliction  of  suffering  on  a 
being  living  for  ever ;  and  this  notwithstanding  there  is  a  wide 
difference  in  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  positive  inflic- 
tions of  suffering,  by  which  the  ultimate  destruction,  or  extern 
mination,  was  to  be  wrought. 

The  Law  denounces  this  capital  punishment  not  only  on 
individual  offenders,  but  on  the  mass  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  in 
case  of  their  disobedience.  In  chapter  xxvi.  of  the  book  of 
Leviticus,  and  in  chaptei-s  xxviii.  and  xxix.  of  Deuteronomy, 
there  is  a  perfect  thunderburst  of  anathemas  pronounced 
against  all  who  in  future  ages  should  disobey  the  divine  law. 
An  examination  of  these  threatenings  will  bring  out  even  more 
clearly  into  view  the  penalty  of  Sin  under  that  dispensation, 
which  was  given  to  make  known  its  'exceeding  sinfulness,' 
and  its  '  wages.*  ^ 

In  Leviticus  xxvi.  occur  such  threatenings  as  these : — 

'  If  ye  will  not  hearken  unto  me  ...  I  will  also  do  this  onto  yon ; 
if  ye  shall  despise  my  statutes  or  if  yonr  soul  abhor  my  judgments,  I 
will  even  appoint  over  you  terror,  consumption,  and  the  burning  ague, 
that  shall  consume  the  eyes  and  cause  sorrow  of  heart  .  .  .  and  I  will 
set  my  face  against  you  and  ye  shall  be  slain  before  your  enemies.  And 
if  ye  walk  contrary  to  me  I  will  bring  seven  times  more  plagues  apon 
you  according  to  your  sins ;  I  will  also  send  wild  beasts  among  you 
which  shall  rob  you  of  your  children,  and  destroy  your  cattle,  and 
undke  you  few  in  number ^  and  your  highways  shall  be  desolate.  And  I 
will  send  the  pestilence  among  you  to  avenge  the  quarrel  of  my 
covenant,  and  I,  even  I,  will  chastise  yon  seven  times  for  your  sins. 
And  I  will  destroy  your  high  places,  and  cut  down  your  images,  and 
cant  your  carcases  upon  the  carcases  of  your  idols^  and  my  soul  shall 
abhor  you.  And  ye  shall  have  no  power  to  stand  before  your  enemies, 
and  ye  shall  perish  among  the  heathen,  and  the  land  of  your  enemies 
shall  eat  you  up.* 

In  Deuteronomy  xxvii.,  xxviii.,  and  xxix.  there  is  a  still  more 
awful  catalogue  of  curses  denounced  upon  apostates  and  rebels. 
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The  Curses  were  to  be  denounced  from  Mount  Ebal  as  soon 
as  they  entered  Palestine,  to  hang  like  thunderclouds  of  death 
over  tha  nation  in  every  succeeding  generation. 

*  But  if  thou  wilt  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God, 
all  these  curses  shall  come  upon  thee.  The  Lord  shall  send  upon 
thee  cursing,  vexation,  and  rebuke,  in  all  that  thou  settest  thine  hand 
onto  for  to  do,  until  thou  be  destroyed,  and  witil  thou  perish  quickly 
(t^'iyitf.t  iy — spi^ipy).  The  Lord  shall  make  the  pestilence  cleave  to  thee 
until  he  have  consumed  thee  from  off  the  land  (mjinn  Vro  ?^nh  ^nte  ly). 
The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  blasting,  and  mildew,  and  fever,  and 
inflammation,  and  extreme  burning,  and  they  shall  pursue  thee  until 
thou  perish.  And  the  Lord  shall  make  the  rain  of  thy  land  powder 
and  dust,  it  shall  come  down  upon  thee  until  thou  be  destroyed.  The 
Lord  will  make  thy  plagues  wonderful,  even  great  plagues  and  of  long 
continuance,  and  sore  sicknesses  and  of  long  continuance.  And  every 
sickness  and  every  plague  which  is  not  written  in  this  book  of  the 
law  them  wiQ  the  Lord  bring  upon  thee  until  thou  be  destroyed.  And  it 
shall  come  to  pass  that  as  the  Lord  rejoiced  over  you  to  do  you  good 
and  to  multiply  you,  so  the  Lord  will  rejoice  over  you  to  destroy  you 
and  to  bring  you  to  nought  (oprw  Tp^),  to  exterminate  you.* 

Such  are  the  awful  variations  on  the  original  theme  in  the 
revelation  of  judgment  according  to  the  law.  The  sinners 
were  to  be  coTisumed  out  of  the  earthy  to  be  eoctemiinated  after 
plagues  of  long  continuance,  to  die,  to  perish  utterly,  to  be 
slain,  to  be  cut  off,  to  be  destroyed,  to  be  brought  to  nougid. 

There  is  not  a  word  of  the  indestructible  life  of  a  sinner,  or 
of  the  endless  suffering  due  for  sin ;  it  is  always,  and  every- 
where, The  soul  that  siv/neth  it  shall  die. 

If  it  be  replied,  These  were  temporal  punishments,  and  related 
only  to  men's  state  in  time,  the  answer  is  obvious :  the  Law  was 
given  to  manifest  sin,  and  its  danger,  both  for  time  and  eternity ; 
and  the  ti/m/e  when  actions  are  done  is  of  no  account  in  relation 
to  the  moral  government  of  God.  Sin  was  *  exceeding  sinful ' 
then  as  now.  It  was  here,  if  anywhere,  that  the  '  wages  of  sin ' 
should  have  been  plainly  declared,  and  they  are  declared  in 
language  which  uniformly  signifies  the  infliction  of  suffering 


^%v^*w^  \h  (t^T^r  It  \k  Vi'  nf  mexmoesvuviat  -lama  if  mpc 
^^nu^  wl^.L  iuiiii'jnL  l^eds^  mc  ezjunhinr  "k-  -aioL  'Uit  ant 
ivi»«.?c  «y  :^L'  o<:f<(9dib  tliKi  lym'agd  tifting.  iii  isn.  inmnmnr 
t^j^ryjofif*^^  Volte  r*/  Hk  vouid  ixaT^-  cammaBum&c  Kims  H3§ 

tsjtjpi:}i^  f:rrj^aiisJiaai^j!L  of  ii«e  ofiii&der.     Ii  flaamt  m*  tit 

iL*:  xair  sM^fbdUfe  ac/itljijb^  ^]m  tiisii  a«6tmicdaxL  or  -uocl 
ti^^,  ti*<3n!r  w*6  vet  ljidd*ffl  V>j7Ti3  it,  in  li*:  pnrpoBt  oTGai 

AUi^j  V/  t^%ii^  it. 

hhu'i^,  if  it  V/e  iJi^^K^  tLal  titeftfe  tlimaoczics  rekse  to 
<«iJy,  tJ;««  ttntiA  af;g^UM«it  is  mibaadoDodL  Far  iht  wsrds 
In  H//if^  v>  i^mnA/:.  9at  ih  ocnoe^ied,  ~  tempasml '  «e«tfni«riiMi  «r 
/fif/e,  ««  ihft  r^'  worh  ttVE?d  by  the  Af^ostks  csfCloisK  v«  denote 
Ui^  p^^naiti^  of  O^rhfrnrjui ;  tber  use  the  Tery  tenns  •ioodk^  <if- 
if(rw:ii//'n,  jj^roJun(/,  ^xti^fly  p^rUtiing,  c->n*vfR/afi£>a.  in  tbeir 
^lr«:^k  ^{mwTdfsuU,  which  Moi$es  employs  in  the  Helvew  of  the 
Iaw  :  and  it  ih  f$tjr«;Iy  t/>  make  a  large  demand  npcxi  m€Ji  to  ask 
them  t/>  l>^lieve  ttjat  rach  terms  under  one  dispensation  signi^ 
all  that  can  be  even  imagined  of  otter  and  complete  eiier- 
raiwiium ;  and,  under  the  other,  all  that  can  be  imagined  of 
i/rt/l^Mrv/iUjU  'y^rtjr,  and  interminable  misery. 

We  ipffWHhhf  however,  a  comment  on  the  threatening  of  death, 
which  iH  the  cliara/^ristic  Curse  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  bom  the 
pen  of  the  greatest  AjKnitle  of  the  Gospel, — and  that  comment 
Beems  to  be  so  explicit  as  to  leave  not  an  inch  of  ground  on 
which  to  found  the  prevailing  delusive  interpretation. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Roman  Church  S.  Paul  has  occasion 
to  speak  largely  of  the  Law  and  its  Curse.  This  curse  he  says 
is  death  :  and  he  traces  it  up  to  the  first  sin  of  humanity  in 
paradise.  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death 
by  fdn,  and  so  dea^h  passed  upon  all  men,  in  him  in  whom  all 
sinned  (or,  for  that  all  sinned).  This  death  he  identifies,  in 
the  subsequent  verses  of  this  fifth  chapter,  with  the  curse  of 
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the  law,  which  *  entered  that  the  offence  might  abound ;  *  but 
•  where  sin  abounded  grace  did  much  more  abound,  that  as  sin 
Juith  reigned  unto  death,  so  might  grace  reign. 

This  death  he  traces  in  its  action  through  the  following 
(sixth)  chapter,  ending  with  the  sentence, '  The  wages  of  sin  is 
death,  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  '  (ver.  23). 

Then  in  chapter  vii.  he  carries  on  the  argument  on  the 
function  of  the  Law  to  convince  of  sin,  not  to  save,  showing 
that  it  brings  men  under  condemnation  to  death,  and  cannot 
give  life  eternal.  But  here  (as  has  been  shown  in  a  previous 
page)  he  uses  a  word  in  explication  of  the  cZ^o^A-dealing  action 
of  the  law,  which  fixes  the  signification.  He  says  the  command- 
ment (law)  *  ordained  to  life  I  found  to  be  unto  death.  For  sin, 
taking  occasion  by  the  commandment,  deceived  me,  and  by  it 
slew  Tne,* — BC  avTrj<;  aireKr^ivev,  Now  this  verb  airoKTelveiv,  to 
km,  is  used  as  the  explanation  of  death,  an  explanation  incon- 
sistent with  the  Augustinian  idea  of  death,  as  endless  misery. 
To  kill  is  to  take  away  life,  and  nothing  else.  And  not  here 
alone  S.  Paul  employs  it  in  exposition  of  the  death  which  is 
the  curse  of  the  law.  In  2  Cor.  iii.  6,  he  repeats  it — to  7^/0 
ypdfifJLa  airoKrivvety  to  hi  irvevfia  ^(ooTToiet,  *  The  letter  (or  law  of 
Moses)  kUleth,  but  the  Spirit  (the  gospel)  givetli  life/  As  has 
been  remarked  already,  if  the  supposed  moral  and  figurative 
sense  of  death  be  the  apostolic  sense — if  men  wore  intended  to 
understand  by  ddvaro^y  death,  eternal  suffering  in  hell,  then 
the  synonymous  word  airoKreivetv,  to  kill,  ought  to  be  capable 
of  similar  treatment ;  and  it  ought  to  make  sense  to  say  that 
a  sinner  is  killed  and  slain  in  the  eternal  miseries  of  hell.  But 
not  even  Augustine,  or  Calvin,  or  Edwards  have  ventured  to 
apply  aTTo/cTetW  in  this  signification;  since  the  violence  of 
the  perversion  would  have  too  plainly  appeared. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  Death-penalty  of  the  Law 
of  Moses  signified  the  destruction  of  life,  and  that  this  is  the 
curse,  However  varied  in  the  details  of  infliction,  from  which  the 
Divine  Incarnate  Life  descends  on  earth  to  redeem  mankind. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  FUTURE  REWARDS  AND  PUNISH- 
MENTS IN  THE  POETIC  AND  PROPHETIC  BOOKS 
OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

I.  T/ie  hope  of  etemal  life  va  the  Old  Testament. 

TX7HEN  the  law  promises  life  to  perfect  obedience,  we  have 
'^  the  authority  of  Christ  for  believing  that  that  life  is 
eternal.  '  What  good  thirig  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eterrud  life  f 
Thou  knowest  the  commandments.  This  do  and  thou  shaU 
life.^  But  no  law  '  could  be  given  to  man  by  which  he  should 
gain '  eternal  life,  because  his  nature  was  degenerate,  and  the 
rale  of  justification  by  law  demands  that  perfect  obedience 
which  man  cannot  render.  By  the  law  comes  only  the  'know- 
ledge of  sin  *  and  its  penalty. 

But  from  the  beginning  of  time  sininl  beings  have  been 
placed  by  divine  mercy  under  a  dispensation  of  reconciliation. 
Man,  legally  condemned  to  death,  is  *  brought  nigh.*  Before 
the  world  Redemption  was  prepared  in  Christ,  and  through 
Him  there  has  been  a  ministration  of  the  Spirit  in  all  ages, 
by  which  sinful  men, '  bom  again,'  may  be  led  to  the  hope  of 
life  eternal.  The  *  gospel  was  preached  to  Abraham/  and  to 
all  the  fathers  who  died  in  faith ;  not  in  full  doctrinal  form, 
but  in  power,  so  that  every  one  who  repented  and  turned  to 
God  in  'every  nation,*  was,  for  Christ's  sake,  'accepted*  of 
God ;  evon  though  knowing  little,  or  even  nothing  of  the 
Saviour.  Christ  Himself  represents  nothing  greater  than  God. 
If,  then,  men  believed  in  God,  and  by  yielding  to  God's 
Holy  Spirit  turned  to  Him,  they  were  saved,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world.  Thus  millions  innumerable  were  *  pre- 
pared unto  glory  *  in  the  ages  before  the  advent  of  Christ 
The  Saviour's  influence  was  felt  long  before  His  person  was 
revealed.     There  was  a  long  dawn  before  the  sunrise.    Accord- 
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iiigly  we  find  in  the  Old  Testament  writings  abundant  evidence 
of  a  *  hope  full  of  immortality/ 

The  writings  of  Moses  comprise  two  revelations  different  as 
light  and  darkness.  They  comprise  the  elementary  revelation  of 
'grace/  and  they  comprise  that  *law*  which  entered  in  order  to 
enforce  and  condemn  the  sin  of  man.  In  the  same  manner  the 
remainder  of  the  Old  Testament  scriptures  of  the  prophets 
comprises  a  history  of  the  working  of  the  law,  in  stimulating 
and  bringing  to  the  surface  the  'sinfulness  of  sin/  in  the 
chronic  rebellion  of  the  Hebrew  nation ;  and  they  also  com- 
prise manifold  indications  of  the  working  of  grace  in  the 
hearts  of  men  of  good  will. 

It  is  also  to  be  considered  that  the  entrance  of  Redemption, 
with  promises  of  pardon  and  eternal  life,  had  indefinitely 
aggravated  the  sin  of  impenitence,  as  against  God.  Of  those 
'  to  whom  much  is  given  more  will  be  justly  demanded.*  Hence 
there  is  not  only  that  deatlC  which  is  the  hereditary  curse  on 
the  descendants  of  the  first  sinner,  and  the  due  reward  of  law- 
breaking  in  his  descendants,  but  also  the  'judgment '  demanded 
by  the  rejection  of  mercy,  on  *  a  hard  and  impenitent  heart.* 
In  the  Old  Testament  writings  we  discover  indications  both 
of  the  hope  of  the  righteous,  and  fear  of  the  ungodly.  These 
we  now  proceed  briefly  to  collect  and  interpret. 

The  institution  of  Sacrifice  by  divine  authority  carries  with 
it  a  promise  of  life  to  penitent  men.  What  meaneth  sacrifice, 
if  not  that  God,  the  Judge  who  condemns  man  to  death  for 
sin,  has  found  some  ransom  by  which  He  can  restore  his 
'banished  ones*?  The  hope  of  restoration  to  Paradise  and 
the  Tree  of  Life  dawned  upon  men  from  the  hour  of  the  exile. 
Our  first  parents  were  *  driven  out  *  with  a  whisper  of  promise 
in  their  hearts,  that '  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the 
serpent's  head.*  Adam  called  his  wife's  name  Hevah,  Life, 
because  she  was  the  Mother  of  all  living;  for 'being  high  priewt 
that  same  year  he  prophesied,*  without  knowing  it,  that  the 


wvauta-i  hrxL  tni:*ilif  'ftrx-oic.  isash,  dii  TirTig  Im  ami  iaeor- 

v-rat  '^ii'x.  rywT*  ^lyrii  'txcos&siiia  ▼iai  w»  p^roKTi*  in 
Xa^a/^  •Ltmi*  tsrr,i«K  --.f  z:aa'«  imziiiL  &s  Icri  or  toe  S^tog 

*c*i  '  ^o^  p«  of  c:.a2:r:A "  wtJtL  5Tnict:L2ieii  ttoe  bread  rf  life 
ettnafci,  *f>i  ''Aarr,n's  n-i  *  tCAS  ci^eKCMii  wist  5fe  oat  of 
iytrii :  rriV*r>&T:^  s*^"-*:!^  fi-nh  i-r  wrrt  and  ▼ictoey  of  thmt 
'  Man  Cr.n.*t  J*:-tl%  '  tL >  *fc:^ i  «ii  '  i* wn  .jti  tie  throne  of 

wb^*  *ry:«Id  ';r''-<5;  Hi*  fi-esh'  a£  the  brea*i  of  G>irfie  cefestial 
scaATia,  '  f^ir  the  lif^  rA  the  wortd : '  dkchargmg  the  priesthood 
of  the  everiaf^tin^  coTenant  angler  whidb  man^  thoagh  dead, 
ljve=»  a^&in,  and  for  eTer. 

When,  then,  the  servants  of  G*>1  '  went  into  His  sanctuazy/ 
aa  Aisaph  confesses  in  Psalm  Iixiii.,  *  then  understood  they ' 
the  '  end/  or  fa  tore  destinies  of  men  'adKeritii  .  They  under- 
stood t?.e  fzXnTMX  life  of  the  saints  :  they  meditated  npon  the 
sacntices  of  Uocfi,  the  holy  candlestick,  the  golden  altar  of 
acceptable  prayer,  the  hidden  oracle  of  the  Holiest^  the  type 
of  the  lost  Paradise,  into  which  '  once  a  year '  Man  already 
enteral: — and  they  broke  forth  in  songs  of  praise  to  the 
Living  God- 

*■  Thoa  sluJt  guide  me  with  Thy  oounael 

Whom  have  I  in  heaven  bot  Thee  ( 

And  there  is  none  npon  eaxth  that  I  desire  beside  Thee. 

3I7  flesh  and  my  heart  fsOeth, 

Bat  God  is  the  strength  of  my 

Heart,  and  my  portU^k  At  ertr  ! ' 

If  the  heart  of  one  devout  man  under  the  old  dispensation 
can  be  distiuctly  proved  to  have  burned  with  these  immortal 
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hopes,  we  may  be  assured  that  it  was  the  common  hope  of 
them  all.  Such  expectations  cannot  be  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
a  select  few  among  the  saints.  The  soul's  love  to  the  Eternal 
carried  with  it  the  prevision  of  Immortality :  and  everything 
around  assured  their  hearts  that  if  God  would  '  dwell  with 
men  upon  earth/  it  could  not  be  that  He  might  watch  His 
servants  dying  like  insects  around  Him  from  age  to  age.  No  : 
their  faith  in  every  generation  led  them  to  cry  aloud  to  God, 
*Thou  wilt  make  me  full  of  joy  with  Thy  countenance.' 

Of  the  Psalms,  which  express  the  familiar  spiritual  thoughts 
of  saints  and  prophets  during  a  thousand  years,  a  large  number 
give  explicit  utterance  either  to  the  hope  of  salvation  from 
death,  or  to  the  expectation  of  the  Coming  of  that  Mighty 
King  '  in  whom  all  nations  should  be  blessed,  and  whose  glory 
was  connected  with  power  over  death/  ^ 

*  The  following  Psalms  seem  to  be  full  of  thoughts  which  would  never  have 
entered  into  the  minds  of  men  to  whom  death  was  a  sleep  that  ended  all. 
Psalms  i.,  ii,  iv.,  v.,  viii.,  xv.,  xvL,  xviiL,  xxiii,  xxv.,  xxvii.,  xxxii.,  xxxiv., 
xxxvii.,  xxxix.,  xlL,  xlix.,  1.,  IL,  Ixii.,  Ixxii.,  Ixxiii.,  Ixxxiv.,  xc,  xci.,  xcii.,  xcv., 
€5.,  ex.,  cxvi.,  cxix.,  cxxxix.,  cxlv.  Having  quoted  Mr.  Spurgeon  adversely  in  a 
previous  page,  I  have  the  greater  pleasure  in  recommending  his  elaborate  work, 
Tkt  Treatuiy  of  David,  as  one  of  the  most  discerning  and  precious  comments 
on  Uie  book  of  Psalms. 

The  reader  who  will  study  in  this  order  these  sublime  odes  of  many  writers 
ranging  from  the  age  of  Moses  (as  Psalm  xc.)  down  to  the  Captivity,  will  fmd 
the  conviction  deepening  upon  him  that  of  all  groundless  delusions  of  modern 
times  one  of  the  most  groundless  is  that  these  '  old  fathers  looked  only  for 
temporal  promises.'  They  looked  indeed,  as  we  also  should  look,  first  of  all 
to  *  inherit  the  earth,*  they  looked  for  the  coming  of  God's  King,  and  with  him 
of  God's  kingdom  on  the  earth,  that  here  *  His  will  might  lye  done  as  in  heaven  ;  * 
but  their  hopes  extended  infinitely  beyond.  They  were  not  so  far  behind  the 
materialistic  Egyptians.  Their  *  own  God  *  was  the  Ever-living  Creator,  and  while 
His  gracious  relation  to  them  implied  the  f^ift  of  immortal  life,  their  relation 
to  Him  implied  the  faith  of  it.  *  They  looked  for  that  city  which  hath  foundations. 
Even  the  learned  authors  of  The  L'nseen  Universe  have  been  misled  by  Dean 
Stanley  into  the  opinion  that  'although  there  are  a  few  scattered  passages 
which  favour  immortality,  yet  these  are  so  few  that  we  cannot  err  if  we 
maintain  that  this  doctrine  was  not  brought  to  the  mind  of  the  Hebrews  in  the 
same  way  aa  was  the  Unity  of  God.  Not  from  want  of  religion  but  from  excess 
of  religion  was  this  void  left  in  the  Jewish  mind.  The  future  life  was  over- 
looked, overshadowed  by  the  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  God  Himself.* 
Page  9. 
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Bat  in  no  single  instance  do  we  discover  in  the  book  of 
Psalms,  or  in  the  poetical  books,  or  in  the  book  of  collected 
Proverbs,  or  weighty  savings  of  the  wise,  or  in  the  Prophets, 
the  expression  of  the  Socratic  hope  of  eteraal  life,  /ouTwied 
(m  rTtnin:*  ^.i^s^nixal  nafun  as  eternal.  The  hope  of  life  is 
restricted  to  righUons  men,  to  the  true  servants  of  God. 
There  is  not  one  rav  of  hope  of  an  eternal  fiiture  which  shines 
on  the  head  of  a  rebel  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  immortality 
of  the  v^phej*h  was  a  speculation  unknown  to  the  saints  and 
prophets.  *  All  the  wicked  will  He  destroy/  '  When  the  wicked 
spring  as  the  grass,  and  aU  the  works  of  iniquity  flourish,  it  is 
that  they  shall  be  destroyed  for  ever.'  That  with  them  is  the 
end  of  the  ungodly.     No  man  lives  for  ever  but  in  God. 

It  cannot  be  insisted  on  too  urgently  that  the  hope  of  the 
Old  Testament  saints  was  a  hope  of  Resurrection.  They 
believed  indeed  more  or  less  vividly  in  a  survival  of  souls  in 
Slveol  or  Hades,  as  we  shall  attempt  to  prove  in  a  future 
chapter ;  but  that  state  was  thought  of  as  one  of  comparative 
torpor  and  incapacity.  The  main  hope  was  that  '  in  the  flesh  * 
they  should  see  God.  We  have  already  adverted  to  a  part  of 
the  evidence  of  this  fact.  A  few  points  of  interest  now  remain 
i(>  1x5  noted. 

The  sixteenth  Psalm  expresses,  a  thousand  years  before 
Christ,  this  hope  of  God*s  servants.  'Thou  wilt  not  leave 
my  soul  in  Sheol,  neither  wilt  Thou  suffer  Thine  holy  one  to 
see  corruption.  Thou  wilt  show  me  the  path  of  life,  and 
make  me  full  of  joy  with  Thy  countenance.*  It  is  true  that 
this  promise  made  in  a  climate  where  corruption  occurs  before 
the '  fourth  day  *  (John  xi.)  applies  primarily  to  the  resurrection 
of  One  who  must  therefore  rise  soon  after  death.  But  His 
resurrection  carries  with  it  the  hope  of  all  God's  servants. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  (we  shall  assume  with  Dr.  E.  Hawkins 
the  homogeneous  authorship  of  the  whole  book  bearing  that 
name)  has  two  remarkable  passages  expressing  in  the  most 
distinct  manner  the  faith  of  the  Resurrection. 
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In  the  celebrated  53rd  chapter,  which  describes  the  sufferings 
of  the  *  Servant  of  God,'  *  by  whose  stripes  we  are  healed/  the 
following  words  occur : — 

'  When  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  (or  nepheah)  a  sin-ofiering 
(pX^)  he  shall  see  his  seed,  he  shall  prolong  his  days,  and  the 
pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hands/ 

Here  it  is  declared  that  after  his  life  is  poured  out  as  a  sin- 
oflering,  he  shall  nevertheless  '  prolong  it.*  This  can  be  only 
by  a  resurrection.  Can  it  be  that  men  who  thus  prophesy 
are  destitute  of  faith  in  the  resurrection  ?  Do  we  not  trace 
ip  these  words  the  same  hope  that  dwelt  in  David  when  he 
says  of  the  same  Saviour, '  My  flesh  shall  rest  in  hope,  because 
Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  Sheol,  neither  wilt  Thou  suffer 
Thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption.  Thou  wilt  show  me  the 
path  of  Life,  and  make  me  full  of  joy  with  Thy  countenance.' 
Either  the  Messiah  is  here,  or  the  Hebrew  believer  is  here. 
In  either  case  there  is  a  solid  confidence  in  the  resurrection 
of  glory. 

The  other  passage  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah  is  in  chapter  xxvi. 
19:— 

'  Thy  dead  shall  live  ; 
My  dead  bodies  shall  arise  : 
Awake  and  sing,  ye  that  dwell  in  dust, 
For  thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs.* 

Here  the  lot  of  the  righteous  is  contrasted  with  that  of  their 
tyrants  and  oppressors,  who  are  described  as  D*l<9*^,  Rephavm, 
wicked  ghosts : — 

'They  are  dead  men  !  They  shall  not  live  !  They  are  Rephaim  !  They 
■hall  not  arise  !  Thou  shalt  visit  and  destroy  them,  and  make  all  their 
memory  to  perish.* 

Here  again  is  language  which  expressly  indicates  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  just ;  and  in  the  former  passage,  the  forgiveness  and 
glorification  of  the  saints  is  ascribed  to  the  Resurrection  of  the 
Servant  of  God.  Daniel  but  re-echoed  the  faith  of  his  prede- 
cessors when  he  said,  'At  that  time  many  of  them  that  sleep 
in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  to  life  everlasting '  (xii.  2). 
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n.  Old  Testament  doctrine  on  the  Future  Punishment  of  the 

Wicked. 

It  baa  been  sbown  at  the  commencement  c^this  chapter  that 
Man,  placed  from  the  very  epoch  of  the  fidl  onder  two  distinct 
systems  of  moral  government,  the  law  and  the  g06pel,  is  sab- 
ject  to  two  distinct  systems  of  penalty ;  the  one,  norma],  con- 
genital, and  hereditary,  as  well  as  due  for  oar  own  sins ;  the 
other  incurred  by  persistent  rebellion  against  the  mercy  of 
God     The  death  or  destruction  of  earthly  life  is  the  curse 
of  the  law,  the  Second  Death  in  '  Gehenna '  is  the  curse  of 
rejected  redemption.     These  conclusions  we  gather  in   their 
clearest  form  from  the  Christian  revelation ;  but  the  question 
arises  whether  the  second  order  of  penalty  in  'judgment  to 
come '  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  if  it  were,  in  what 
measure  of  clearness. 

Those  who  are  of  opinion  that  all  men  are  immortal,  reading 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  with  a  predisposition  to  find  the  corre- 
spondihg  doctrine  of  eternal  misery  in  every  part,  have  found, 
or  thought  they  found,  this  threatening  tn  several  passages  of 
the  prophets.  Compelled  to  discover  it  only  in  language  which 
requires  severe  pressure  to  make  it  speak  the  sense  of  a  *  death 
wliich  never  dies,'  such  critics  have  fastened  with  warmer  zeal 
upon  the  few  sentences  which,  especially  in  the  English  ver- 
sion, seemed  to  be  capable  of  the  Augustinian  interpretation. 
Of  these  the  chief  must  be  noticed,  even  although  leading 
critics  have  long  abandoned  them  as  defences  of  the  article  of 
eternal  suffering.  Dr.  Horberry,  one  of  the  most  strenuous  and 
able  asserters  of  this  doctrine  in  the  last  century,  admits  (and 
it  is  a  remarkable  admission  on  the  part  of  those  who  allow  that 
men  in  ancient  times  stood  in  no  less  need  of  solemn  waminnrs 
than  to-day)  that  'the  Old  Testament  has  nothing  so  clear 
and  express  upon  this  subject  as  the  New ; '  intending  doubt- 
less nothing  so  clear  as  he  thought  he  found  in  the  New ; — but 
the  following  passage  is  cited  in  proof,  even  by  many  careful 
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"writers,  and  is  used  in  popular  discourse  to  this  day  without 
apparent  suspicion  of  its  irrelevance. 

(1)  The  words  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah  (chap,  xxxiii.  14)  are 
adduced  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards  in  his  reply  to  Chauncy, 
chap,  v.,  as  Old  Testament  evidence  of  endless  misery :  *  The 
sinners  in  Zion  are  afraid ;  feavfulness  hath  surprised  the 
hypocrites.  Who  awxmg  us  shall  dwell  with  the  devouring  fire  t 
Wlto  among  us  shall  dwell  with  everlasting  burnings  ?  * 

A  correct  translation  is  the  lirst  step  to  a  true  interpretation. 
Sir  Edward  Strachey  ^  gives  the  passage  thus :  '  The  sinners 
in  Zion  are  afraid  :  fearfulness  hath  surprised  the  hypocrites. 
Who  among  us  can  abide  the  devouring  fire  ?  who  among  us 
can  abide  perpetual  burnings  ? '  A  slight  attention  to  the  con- 
text shows  (as  may  be  seen  in  the  accessible  commentaries,  of 
very  different  pretensions,  of  Barnes,  Delitzsch,  and  Gesenius) 
that  the  chapter  whence  these  words  are  quoted  refers  to  the 
desolating  invasion  of  Palestine  by  the  Assyrians.  On  this 
these  commentators  are  all  agreed.  The  cited  words  have  n^t 
the  most  remote  reference  to  future  punishment ;  but  refer  to 
present  punishment  on  earth.  They  represent  the  outcries 
of  terrified  sinners  in  Jerusalem,  who  riglitly  feared  that  the 
perpetual  conflagrations  of  war,  the  devastations  of  fire  and 
sword  caused  by  the  invader,  would  end  in  their  destruction; 
for  who,  said  they,  can  dwell  in  these  perpetual  burnings  ? 
In  ver.  10  the  Lord  thus  addresses  them  :  '  Now  will  I  arise ; 
now  will  I  be  exalted.  Ye  conceive  chaff  and  bring  forth 
stubble,  and  my  Spirit  like  fire  shall  consume  you.  And  the 
people  shall  be  burned  as  lime  (crumble  to  dust),  as  thorns  cut 
up  shall  they  be  consumed  in  the  fire'  Then  follows  this  text, 
quoted  with  an  indifference  to  the  sense  of  Scripture  which 
deserves  severe  reprobation,  since  such  proceedings  in  her- 
meneutics  are  fatal  to  the  honest  study  of  theology:  *Who 
among  us  can  abide  the  devouring  fire,  who  among  us  can 
abide  perpetual  burnings  V     It  is  manifest  that  the  fires  of 

'  JciclsJi  Hhtory  and  Politics^  p.  435. 
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II.  OW.  Teetament  doctrine  on  the  Future  Punishment  of  tht 
Wkked. 

It  has  been  shown  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter  that 
Man,  placed  from  the  very  epoch  of  the  fall  under  two  distinct 
systems  of  moral  government,  the  law  and  the  gospel,  is  sub- 
ject to  two  distinct  systems  of  penalty;  the  one,  normal,  con- 
genital, and  hereditary,  as  well  as  due  for  our  own  sins  ;  the 
other  incurred  by  persistent  rebellion  against  the  mercy  of 
Ood.  The  death  or  destruction  of  earthly  life  is  the  cuise 
of  the  law,  the  Second  Death  in  '  Gehenna '  is  the  curse  of 
rejected  redemption.  These  conclusious  we  gather  in  their 
clearest  form  from  the  Chripitian  revelation ;  but  the  question 
arises  whether  the  second  order  of  penalty  in  'judgment  to 
come '  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  if  it  were,  in  what 
measure  of  cleameBS. 

Those  who  are  of  opinion  that  all  men  are  immortal,  reading 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  with  a  predisposition  to  find  the  corre- 
epondihg  doctrine  of  eternal  misery  in  every  part,  have  found, 
or  thought  they  found,  this  threatening  in  several  passages  of 
the  prophets.  Compelled  to  discover  it  only  in  language  which 
requirea  severe  pressure  to  make  it  speak  tho  acri.si_'  cit"  a  '  death 
which  never  dies,'  such  critics  have  fastened  with  warmer  zeal 
upon  the  few  sentences  which,  especially  in  the  English  ver- J 
sion,  seemed  to  be  capable  of  the  Augiistinian  interpre 
Of  these  the  chief  must  be  noticed,  even  although  let 
critics  have  long  abandoned  tlmm  as  defences  of  the  «rti«l«  i 
eternal  suffering.  Dr.  Horbeny,  one  of  the  most  stro 
able  asserters  of  this  doctrine  in  the  last  century,  ■ 
it  is  a  remarkable  admission  on  the  part  of  thooe  ^ 
men  in  ancient  times  stood  in  no  less  need  of^ 
than  to-day)  that  '  the  Old  Testament  i 
and  express  upon  this  subject  as  the  No].. 
less  nothing  so  clear  as  he  thought  ha^'  ^^ 

the  following  passt^e  is  cited  in  pre" 
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against  me.*  'In  the  morning  they  were  all  dead  corpses^* 
pegarim.  The  persons  referred  to  are  dead.  Their  life  is 
destroyed. 

2.  The  attempted  figurative  sense  given  to  the  'undying 
worm/  as  an  ever -gnawing  Consciev^e,  can  be  imposed  on  the 
clause  only  by  taking  the  word  die  in  the  sense  of  literal 
death.  'Their  worm  shall  not  die,*  signifies  their  worm  shall 
not  cease  to  be.  The  addition  of  a  negative  does  not  alter 
the  signification  of  a  verb.  Thus  the  prevailing  argument  that 
death  stands  for  eternal  sufiering  can  be  made  out  from  this 
passage  only  by  taking  the  word  die  in  the  natural  aense  of 
ceasing  to  live, — that  is  to  say,  the  sense  which  we  suppose 
to  be  the  general  sense  is  taken  here  for  the  true  meaning, 
because  when  so  taken,  ivith  a  negative,  the  passage  can  be 
made  to  speak  of  eternal  sufiering. 

3.  Our  Saviour  has  fixed  the  signification  of  living  and 
pei^iahin^/  in  the  context  of  Mark  ix.,  by  drawing  the  contrast, 
*  It  were  good  that  one  of  thy  members  should  perish,  and  not 
that  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast  into  Gehenna/  the  effect 
of  which  is  that  it  also  would '  perish.'  Now  the  *  perishing  of 
one  member/  by  cutting  it  of,  is  for  it  to  be  deprived  of  life ; 
not  to  expose  it  to  endless  misery.  Therefore  the  perishing 
of  the  whole  body  results  in  similiar  destruction.  And  there- 
fore, also,  the  persons  whose  '  worm  shall  not  die '  are  those 
who  have  been  reduced  to  pegarim,  dead  corpses,  as  we  read 
in  the  prophecy  whence  the  citation  is  taken. 

When,  therefore,  the  fanciful  apocryphal  writer  (Book  of 
Judith)  declares  that  'the  vengeance  of  the  ungodly  is  fire 
and  worms,  and  they  shall  feed  them  and  weep  for  ever*  he 
goes  beyond  the  prophecy,  and  yields  to  the  influence  of  a 
philosophical  doctrine  on  immortality  learned  from  Greece 
and  Egypt,  and  not  found  in  his  national  scriptures. 

(3)  The  third  and  last  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  which 
is  sometimes  cited  in  support  of  the  idea  of  eternal  misery  is 
in  Daniel  xii.  2 :  '  ATid  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust 
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of  ilie  earth  sluill  awake,  eome  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to 
sliame  and  everlasting  contempt.* 

'So  it  reads/  says  the  leained  Mr.  Maude,  'in  our  English 
version ;  Dr.  Tregelles,  however,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of 
any  heretical  bias,  with  many  other  Hebrew  scholars,  trans- 
lates :  "  And  many  from  among  the  sleepers  of  the  dust  shall 
awake ;  these  shall  be  unto  everlasting  life ;  but  those  (the  rest 
of  the  sleepers,  those  who  do  not  awake  at  this  time)  shall  be 
unto  shame  and  everlasting  contempt.'*  And  he  adds, "  The  word 
which  in  our  Authorised  Version  is  twice  rendered  '  some,*  is 
never  repeated  in  any  other  passage  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in 
the  sense  of  taking  up  distributively  any  general  class  which 
had  been  previously  mentioned;  this  is  enough,  I  think,  to 
waiTant  our  applying  its  first  occurrence  here  to  the  whole  of 
the  many  who  awake,  and  the  second  to  the  mass  of  the 
sleepers,  those  who  do  not  awake  at  this  time."^  And  the 
correctness  of  this  translation  is  confirmed,  not  only  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  interpretation  given  by  the  most  eminent 
Jewish  commentators,^  but  also  by  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  passage  taken  in  its  context.  For  the  "  time  of  trouble, 
such  as  never  was  since  there  was  a  nation,"  spoken  of  in  the 
preceding  first  verse  of  the  chapter,  must  certainly  be  identi- 
fied with  the  "great  tribulation  "  spoken  of  in  Matt.  xxiv.  21 
— 30,  which  will  be  endured  during  the  reign  and  blasphemy 
of  the  last  Antichrist — "  the  Man  of  Sin  " — even  him  "  whom 
the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of  His  mouth,  and 
shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  His  coming"  (2  Thess.  ii, 
8).  Hence  the  resurrection  here  spoken  of  by  Daniel  synchro- 
nises with  the  peiiod  of  the  Second  Advent,  and  is  plainly  a 

*  Remarks  on  the  Prophetic  Visiont  of  Danid,  p.  174. 

'  'Thus  the  famous  Aben  Ezra,  in  his  commentary  on  the  chapter,  quotes 
Rabbi  Saadias  as  declaring  that  "those  who  awake  shaU  be  (appointed)  to 
everlasting  life,  and  those  who  awake  not  shall  be  (doomed)  to  shame  and 
everlasting  contempt."  The  words  of  Saadias  himself  are  that  "  this  is  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  of  Israel,  whose  lot  is  to  ctomal  life,  and  thoee  who  shall 
not  awake  are  the  forsakers  of  Jchovali,"  etc.* 
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prophecy  of  the  First  Resurrection,  all  the  partakers  in  which 
are  "  blessed  and  holy."  '  ^ 

It  is  added,  however,  that  even  if  the  wicked  do  not  then 
rise,  they  are  reserved  *  for  shame  aTid  everlasting  contempt,* 
and  this  indicates  their  conscious  existence  for  ever  to  endure 
the  contempt.  That  this  is  not  so  is  proved  by  the  Hebrew 
word  here  employed.  It  is  P^^^*!!  deniion, — the  very  word 
employed  in  Isaiah  Ixvi.  24  to  represent  the  *  abhorring  of 
all  flesh,*  which  is  the  fate  of  the  wicked  men  just  before 
described  as  dead  corpses  or  pegarim.  It  follows  that  the 
everlasting  contempt  or  abhorring  may  fall,  for  anything  that 
is  taught  in  Daniel  xii.  2,  upon  the  dead. 

We  do  not  learn  that  any  passages  excepting  these  three 
are  cited  from  the  Old  Testament  writings  in  support  of  the 
modem  doctrinea  But  let  us  consider  what  is  involved  in  this 
admission.  During  certainly  five,  and  possibly  six  or  eight, 
thousand  years  preceding  the  advent  of  Christ,  there  was  an 
innumerable  race  of  sinful  creatures  on  earth  abandoned  for 
the  most  part  to  hereditary  superstitions,  for  the  most  part 
also  unable  to  read  or  think  clearly,  and  nearly  at  the  mercy  of 
their  kings  and  priests.  Now  these  seemingly  mortal  creatures 
were  all  inmiortal,  destined  to  endure  as  long  as  the  Eternal 
God ;  they  were  all  bom  in  sin,  they  were  all  sinners,  they  were 
all  liable  to  everlasting  misery  in  hell.  And  yet  the  only 
recorded  references  made  by  their  merciful  Gtod  to  this  fright- 
ful doom  in  the  way  of  warning  are  discovered  in  three  dis- 
puted texts  of  two  Jewish  prophets,  living  in  a  late  age  in 
comparison  with  the  length  of  the  world's  past  histoiy ;  and 
these  three  texts  are  declared  by  the  most  competent  critics 
to  have  not  the  least  relevancy  to  the  supposed  impending 
destiny.  Is  this  the  method  of  the  Divine  government  ?  Is 
there  not  here  rather  the  method  of  theologising  handed  down 
to  us  by  men  of  the  fourth  century,  who  knew  little  of  Scrip- 

*  On  the  Ruwrrtction  of  the  Wicked,  by  W.  Maude,  an  able  living  writer 
on  eschatology,  in  a  serial  called  Our  Hope, 
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ture,  little  of  history,  and  still  less  of  God,  the  Righteous  and 
the  Merciful  ? 


What,  then,  we  must  now  inquire,  were  the  beliefs  of  Old 
Testament  times  respecting  future  judgment  ?  Are  there  no 
decisive  indications  that  men  were  taught  to  look  for  future 
retribution,  and  if  there  be  any,  what  were  the  evils  they 
feared  ? 

The  safest  method  of  investigating  the  beliefs  of  antiquity 
is  to  begin  at  this  end  of  the  history,  and  to  seize  the  clue 
offered  to  us  by  the  statements  of  Christ  and  His  apostles. 
They  lived  only  1,800  years  ago,  and  were  far  more  likely  to 
know  what  tbeir  predecessors  believed,  and  what  the  prophets 
taught,  than  modem  men  who  look  at  the  remote  past  through 
the  medium  of  modem  theories. 

Let  it  be  observed,  then,  that  our  Lord  never  even  makes  a 
question  of  it,  but  takes  it  absolutely  for  granted  that '  Sodom 
and  Gomorrha,'  which  were  destroyed  once  by  fire  for  their 
sins,  have  yet  to  undergo  a  second  and  more  awful  infliction 
in  *  the  day  of  judgment/  '  Tyre  and  Sidon  '  are  spoken  of  as 
reserved  for  a  similar  retribution. 

The  wiiter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  expressing  him- 
self as  if  giving  utterance  to  an  acknowledged  national  belief, 
says,  'As  it  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  but  after  this 
jvdgnienV  (ix.  27).  The  apostle  Jude,  citing  perhaps  the  apociy- 
phal  book  of  Enoch,  nevertheless  only  signifies  what  was  the 
consenting  voice  of  preceding  ages,  that  from  tbe  earliest  times 
God  has  announced  by  His  prophets  retribution  for  the  sins  of 
time  in  a  state  still  future.  *  Behold  the  Lord  cometh  with  ten 
thousand  of  His  saints  to  execute  judgment  upon  all  *  (ver.  14). 

In  the  centuries  immediately  preceding  the  gosi)el  this  belief 
was  unhesitatingly  held.  In  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes — a  work 
written  during  or  after  the  captivity,  more  probably  than  by 
Solomon,  if  we  may  trust  modem  critics — the  closing  verses 
reveal  the  faith  of  the  nation.    '  Let  us  heai*  the  conclusion  of 
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the  whole  matter.  Fear  God  and  keep  His  commandments, 
for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man.  For  Ood  vMl  bring  every 
work  into  judgrnent,  witk  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good, 
or  whether  it  be  evil.' 

That  such  expectations  of  judgment  should  prevail  among 
the  Israelites,  as  the  punishment  of  rejecting  God's  offered 
mercy  in  time,  is  in  accordance  with  the  almost  universal 
instinct  of  both  ancient  and  modem  times  which  leads  men 
to  'the  fear*  of,  what  Shakespere  calls,  'something  after  death' 
Whether  the  retribution  would  come  upon  the  spiritual  element 
of  the  dissolved  nature,  or  on  the  soul  of  the  dead  in  Sheol,  or 
whether  it  would  come  on  the  whole  awakened  and  raised  man 
in  a  future  judgment,  might  be  more  doubtful — but  of  the 
fear  itself  there  was  general  recognition  as  a  divinely  implanted 
instinct.  The  awful  punishment  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha 
was  regarded  not  only  as  the  due  reward  of  their  deeds,  but  as 
an  example  to  them  that  should  after  live  ungodly ;  which 
could  not  be  unless  they  understood  that  judgment  by  fire 
from  heaven  was  prepared  for  sinners.  '  Upon  tlie  wicked  He 
ahaUrain  destruction,  fire  and  brimstone,  and  an  hon'ihle 
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tempest ;  this  shall  be  the  portion  of  their  cup '  (Psalm  xi.). 
'  ECs  hand  shall  find  out  all  His  enemies.  He  shall  Tnake  them 
as  afijenry  oven  in  the  day  of  His  wrath,  and  His  anger  shall 
devour  them '  (Psalm  xxi.).  '  Behold  the  day  cometh  that  shall 
bum  as  an  oven,  and  the  proud  and  all  that  do  wickedly  shall 
be  as  stubble,  and  the  day  that  cometh  shall  bum  them  up,  that 
it  shall  leave  them  neither  root  nor  branch  *  (Malachi  iv.). 

Such  expressions  as  these  are  frequently,  but  most  unwar- 
rantably, taken  to  refer  only  to  temporal  punishments.  The 
plain  indications  of  faith  in  a  survival  of  souls  in  death,  many 
of  them  in  a  state  not  blessed,  nor  leading  to  blessedness, 
adds  force  to  the  impression  given  by  the  fore-cited  passages 
announcing  Judgment.  These  we  shall  examine,  together  with 
the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  Hades,  in  a  separate  chapter 
(xxi.).     That  the  Jews  themselves  had  gathered  from  their  own 
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ancient  canonical  books.  I  submit  that  it  is  distinctly  taught 
in  as  many  places  as  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous  is  there 
taught ;  neither  of  them  are  numerous,  yet  the  whole  moral 
structure  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  implies  the  reality  of 
judgment  to  come,  as  the  readers  of  Christ's  time  justly  judged. 
But  the  main  noticeable  feu^t  is  that  the  final  destiny  of  the 
wicked  is  spoken  of  in  the  general  terms  of  the  curse  of  the 
law  itself.  There  was  no  prospect  of  eternal  suffering  set 
before  the  sinners.  Their  end  would  be  death, — extermination. 
*  When  the  wicked  spring  as  the  grass,  and  all  the  workers  of 
iniquity  flourish,  it  is  that  they  shall  he  destroyed  for  ever  * 
(Psalm  xcii.  7).  Hence  the  faint  distinction  made  in  the  perspec- 
tive of  prophecy  between  the  death  which  was  the  legal  curse, 
and  the  death  eternal.  The  one  dark  cloud  is  seen  against  the 
background  of  a  blacker  darkness — ^but  the  general  impression 
left  is  that  the  wicked  will  ultimately  perish,  and  die. 

The  prophets,  who  could  speak  so  eloquently  of  the  woes  of 
a  mortal  in  time,  as  we  see  by  the  LamerUations  of  Jeremiah, 
do  not  vary  the  form  of  their  speech  when  speaking  of  a  wicked 
man's  final  destiny.  They  only  deepen  their  colours,  and  intro- 
duce terms  which  declare  that  his  ruin  shall  be  irreparable  and 
his  destruction  complete  and  eternal. 

There  is  much  doubt  as  to  the  date  of  the  Book  of  Jor 
Recent  criticism  inclines  to  the  opinion  of  a  more  recent 
original  Of  whatever  epoch,  this  sublime  poem  contains 
numerous  examples  of  the  contemporary  beliefs  respecting 
judgment  to  come. 

A  steadfistst  silence  as  to  the  endless  duration  of  the  lives  of 
the  ungodly  characterises  this  book.  It  contains  frequent  and 
animated  references  to  the  punishment  of  the  wicked;  and 
being  composed  in  the  '  lofty  style  of  the  Asiatics,'  we  might 
anticipate  amplification  in  the  detail,  and  a  copious  vocabulary 
of  curses  to  pervade  those  portions  which  describe  the  doom 
of  transgressors.  For  it  is  not  the  genius  of  oriental  speech  to 
compress  infinite  ideas  into  tame  and  inadequate  expressions, 
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with  Spartan  sententiousness,  but  rather  to  magnify  them.  And. 
surely,  if  such  a  conception  as  that  of  everl<i8ting  exltfit^Yt>cir  i^ 
misery  were  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  the  style  of  EasieiB 
poetry,  it  would  find  its  natural  and  appropriate  vehicle  in  the 
eloquent  and  terrific  language  of  the  Koran,  rather  than  in  the 
brief  declarations  of  this  composition.  The  following  ar? 
examples  of  the  threatenings  held  out,  in  the  book  of  Job,  to 
the  enemies  of  God : — 

Chap,  xviii. — *  The  light  of  the  wicked  shall  be  pat  out,  and  the 
spark  of  his  fire  shall  not  shine.  His  strength  shall  be  hanger-bitten, 
and  destruction  shall  be  ready  at  his  side.  It  shall  devour  the  strength 
of  his  skin :  even  the  first-born  of  death  shall  devour  his  strength. 
His  confidence  shall  be  rooted  oat  of  his  tabernacle,  and  it  shall  bring 
him  to  the  king  of  terrors.  It  shall  dwell  in  his  tabernacle,  because  it 
is  none  of  his  :  brimstone  shall  be  scattered  upon  his  habitation.  His 
roots  shall  be  dried  up  beneath,  and  above  shall  his  branch  be  cat  off. 
His  remembrance  shall  perish  from  the  earth,  and  he  shall  have  no 
name  in  the  street.  He  shall  be  driven  from  light  into  darkness,  and 
ehased  oat  of  the  world.' 

Chap.  XX. — '  Knowest  thoa  not  this  of  old,  since  man  was  placed 
upon  the  earth,  that  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short,  and  the 
joy  of  the  hypocrite  but  for  a  moment  ?  Thoagh  his  excellency 
mount  up  to  the  heavens,  and  his  head  reach  unto  the  clouds ;  yet 
shall  he  perish  for  ever  like  his  own  dung :  they  which  have  seen  him 
shall  say.  Whore  is  he  ?  He  shall  fly  away  as  a  dream,  and  shall  not 
be  found  :  yea,  he  shall  be  chased  away  as  a  rision  of  the  night.  The 
eye  also  which  saw  him  shall  see  him  no  more ;  neither  shall  his  place 
any  more  behold  him.' 

Chap.  xxi. — *  How^  oft  is  the  candle  of  the  wicked  put  out?  and 
how  oft  Cometh  their  destruction  upon  them  ?  His  eyes  shall  see  his 
destruction,  and  he  shall  drink  of  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty.' 

The  Book  of  Psalms  may  be  supposed  to  represent  the 
popular  belief  during  the  best  instructed  ages  of  the  Jewish 
commonwealth.  The  menaces  of  vengeance  to  the  ungodly 
fouod  in  this  collection  of  sacred  songs,  in  addition  to  those 
already  cited,  are  as  follow : — 

Pbalm  i. — '  The  ungodly  are  not  so  :  they  are  like  the  chaff,  which 
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the  wind  driveth  away.  The  Lord  knoweth  the  way  of  the  righteons : 
bat  the  way  of  the  ungodly  shall  perish/ 

Psalm.  iL — '  Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  thou  shalt 
dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel.  Ejss  the  Son,  lest  he  be 
angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way.'  ^ 

Psalm  ix. — '  Thou  hast  rebuked  the  heathen,  thou  hast  destroyed 
the  wicked ;  thou  hast  put  out  their  name  for  ever  and  ever.  The 
wicked  shall  be  turned  into  sheol  (the  state  of  death),  and  all  the 
nations  that  forget  God.' 

Psalm  xxxiv. — '  The  face  of  the  Lord  is  against  them  that  do  evil, 
to  cut  off  the  remembrance  of  them  from  the  earth.  Evil  shall  slay 
the  wicked :  and  they  that  hate  the  righteous  shall  be  desolate.* 

Psalm  XXX vii. — *  Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evil-doers,  neither  be 
thou  envious  at  the  workers  of  iniquity.  For  they  shall  soon  be  cut 
down  like  the  grass,  and  wither  like  the  green  herb.  For  evil-doers 
shall  be  cut  off :  but  those  that  wait  upon  the  Lord,  they  shall  inherit 
the  earth.  (See  Matt.  v.  5.)  For  yet  a  little  while,  and  the  wicked 
shall  not  be  :  yea,  thou  shalt  diligently  consider  his  place,  and  it  shall 
fiot  be,  TJie  wicked  shall  perish,  and  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  shall  he  as 
the /at  of  lambs :  they  shall  consume;  into  smoke  shall  they  consume  away. 
For  such  as  be  blessed  of  God  shall  inherit  the  earth ;  but  they  that 
be  cursed  of  him  shall  be  cut  off,  I  have  seen  the  wicked  in  great 
power,  and  spreading  himself  like  the  green  bay  tree.  Yet  he  passed 
away,  and,  lo,  he  was  not ;  yea,  I  sought  him,  but  he  could  not  be 
found.  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright :  for  the  end  of 
that  man  is  peace.  But  the  transgressors  shall  be  destroyed  together : 
the  end  of  the  wicked  shall  he  cut  off,^ 

Psalm  xlix. — '  Man  that  is  in  honour,  and  understandeth  not,  is 
like  the  beasts  tliat  perish  J 

Psalm  xcii. — *  0  Lord,  how  great  are  thy  works  !  and  thy  thoughts 
are  very  deep.  A  brutish  man'  knoweth  not ;  neither  doth  a  fool 
understand  this.  When  the  wicked  spring  as  the  grass,  and  all  the 
workers  of  iniquity  do  flourish ;  it  is  that  they  tnay  be  destroyed  for 
ever,  (Lehishamodam,  the  word  used  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  80;  Levit. 
xxvi.  80 ;  Numb,  xxxiii.  62 ;  Deut.  i.  27.)  For,  lo,  thy  enemies,  0 
Lord,  for,  lo,  thy  enemies  shall  perish ;  all  the  workers  of  iniquity 
shall  be  scattered.' 

'  From  this  passage  Rabbi  David  Eimchi,  pronounced  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith 
(Meuiah,  i.  327)  to  be  one  of  the  best  Jewish  interpreters,  takes  occasion  to 
teach  in  his  Commentary  the  literal  destruction  of  the  wicked. 

'  Hebrew,  "Xfflllm,  ishrbaar,  literally  the  man  beast,  or  human  animaL 
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Psalm  cxiL — 'The  horn  of  the  ri^teons  shall  he  exmlied  with 
honour.  The  wicked  shall  see  it  and  he  grieved ;  he  shall  gnatk  with 
ht$  teeth,  and  melt  atcay:  (See  Matt  xiii.  50,  'There  shall  he 
wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth/) 

The  wisdom  of  SoLOMOX  dictated  to  him  expressions  on  this 
subject  in  conformity  with  the  declarations  of  David  : — 


Prov.  z.  24. — '  The  fear  of  the  wicked,  it  shall  come  npon 
hat  the  desire  of  the  righteous  shall  be  granted.  As  the  whirlwind 
passeth,  so  is  the  wicked  no  more :  bat  the  ri^teoas  hath  an  everlasting 
foandation.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  prolongeth  days :  but  the  years  of 
the  wicked  shall  be  shortened.  The  hope  of  the  righteoos  shall  be 
gladness :  bat  the  expectation  of  the  wicked  shall  perish.  The  way 
of  the  Lord  is  strength  to  the  apright :  bat  destrnction  shall  be  to  the 
workers  of  iniqoity.  The  righteoos  shall  never  be  removed :  bat  the 
wicked  shall  not  inhabit  the  earth.' 

Prov.  ziiL  18. — '  Whoso  despiseth  the  word  shall  be  destroyed :  bnt 
he  that  feareth  the  commandment  shall  be  rewarded.  The  law  of  the 
wise  is  a  foantain  of  life,  to  depart  from  the  snares  of  death,* 

Prov.  xiv.  12. — '  There  is  a  way  which  seemeth  right  onto  a  man, 
bat  the  end  thereof  are  the  ways  of  death.' 

Prov.  XV. — *■  The  way  of  the  life  is  above  (an  npward  road)  to  the 
wise  to  depart  from  Sheol  (the  state  of  death)  beneath.' 

Prov.  xxi.  16. — '  The  man  that  wandereth  oat  of  the  way  of  under- 
standing shall  remain  in  the  congregation  of  the  dead  *  {Rephaim — 
Heb.). 

After  the  preceding  citations,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge 
on  the  general  style  in  which  the  Prophets  denounce  God's 
judgments  to  the  ungodly.  Their  words  are  uniformly  to  the 
effect,  that  the  sinner  shall  be  destroyed,  shall  be  coTiswmed, 
shall  die,  perish,  or  be  dain. 

The  18th  chapter  of  EzekieFs  prophecies  contains  a  fBur 
example  of  the  prophetical  mode  of  address : — 

'  Behold,  all  souls  are  mine  ;  as  the  soul  of  the  father,  so  the  soul 
of  the  son  is  mine.  The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die.  Have  1  any 
pleasore  that  the  wicked  should  die  f  saith  the  Lord  Gk)d,  and  not  that 
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he  should  return  from  his  ways  and  live?  *  'For  when  the  wicked 
tnmeth  away  from  his  wickedness  which  he  hath  committed,  and 
doeth  that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  save  hi$  soul  alive: 
because  he  considereth,  he  shall  surely  live,  he  shall  not  die.  For  I 
have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth,  saith  the  Lord  God  : 
wherefore  turn  yourselves,  and  live  ye  !  * 

The  following  passage  occurs  in  a  critique  in  the  British 
Qiuirterly  Review,  February,  1846  : — *  We  know  that  the  soul 
is  immortal  by  intuition,  the  savage  and  the  sage  alike  ;  aye, 
the  savage  often  more  surely  than  the  sage  ;  and  God  Himself 
aasures  us  in  revelation,  as  through  intuition,  that  the  souls 
which  He  has  made  shall  never  fail  from  before  Him.'  With 
respect  to  the  former  part  of  the  learned  writer's  assertion,  it 
soffices  to  allege  that  the  Bechuanas  and  Australians,  and 
several  tribes  of  Central  Africa,  have  been  found  destitute  of 
the  notion  of  immortality.  The  Scripture  referred  to  is  Isaiah 
IviL  16 :  *  For  I  v/iU  not  contend  for  ever,  neither  will  I  be 
alwaye  wroth :  for  the  spirit  should  fail  before  me,  and  tJie 
souls  ihat  I  have  rryade.^  From  these  words  it  is  evident,  in  the 
first  place,  that  there  is  no  such  doctrine  as  '  everlasting  wrath  ' 
in  the  Old  Testament :  and,  secondly,  that  the  holy  prophet 
declares  such  an  intention  on  God's  part  as  an  eternal  infliction 
would  necessarily  be  followed  by  the  '  failure '  or  cessation  of 
the  souls  which  He  has  made.  He  declares  that  human  souls 
are  not  made  by  God  strong  enough  to  endure  an  endless 
torment     The  reference  was,  therefore,  altogether  misleading. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

OS  THE  OPPOSED  DOCTPJXES  OF  THE  PHARISEES 
AXD  8 ADDUCE ES  IS  RELATION  TO  A  FUTURE 
LIFE;  ASD  TO  CHRIST S  REJECTIOX  OF  BOTH, 

11/E  are  indebted  in  recent  times  for  an  excellent  summary 
'  ^  of  all  that  IS  known  respecting  these  two  sects  of  the 
Jews  to  four  articles  by  Mr.  Twisleton  and  Dr.  Ginsburg  in  the 
great  Biblical  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Kitto.^  They 
offer  to  the  inquirer  a  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the  history 
of  thought,  doubly  reuiarkable  as  appearing  at  the  very  end 
of  the  Mosaic  Dispensation,  while  standing  also  in  close  con- 
temporary relation  with  the  teaching  of  the  *Word  made 
Flesh.' 

The  date  of  their  origin  as  disinct  parties  is  somewhat 
obscure,  but  under  their  present  names  their  existence  is  not 
traceable  beyond  the  second  or  third  centuries  before  Christ. 
Their  opinions  and  general  line  of  thought  belong  to  an  earlier 
epocL  Modem  critics  are  agreed  that  the  Sadducees,  properly 
speaking,  were  a  priestly  and  aristocratic  party,  professing  to 
*  stand  upon  the  old  ways,'  to  adhere  closely  to  the  Mosaic  law, 
taken  in  its  most  literal  and  limited  sense,  to  reject  tradition, 
and  that  '  oral  law '  of  unwritten  explications  and  additions, 
which  their  opponents  the  Pharisees  made  the  rule  of  all  their 
thought  and  action.  The  most  prominent  result  of  this  general 
position  was  that  they  rejected  altogether  the  doctrine  of  a  life 
to  come.  The  account  given  of  their  standpoint  on  this  ques- 
tion by  S.  Luke  in  his  two  historical  books  tallies  in  eveiy 
respect  with  what  is  learned  of  them  from  other  sources.  It  is 
a  misfortune  that  no  work  written  by  a  Sadducee  remains,  but 
so  far  as  the  main  dispute  between  them  and  their  opponents 
is  concerned  there  is  no  reason  to  imagine  that  less  than  justice 

*  Both  Mr.   Twiflleton   and    Dr.  Ginsburg    rightly   acknowledge    their  great 
obligations  to  Geiger,  Unchrift  und  Uebenetzungen  tier  Bibd, 
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has  been  done  to  them  by  the  New  Testament  writer.  '  They 
deny/  says  S.  Luke,  'that  there  is  'any  resurrection'  {pi 
amCKeriovre;  avaaraaiv  fifj  elvcu — xx.  27).  He  adds  (Acts 
xxiii.  8),  '  For  the  Sadducees  say  that  there  is  no  resurrection, 
neither  angel  nor  spirit,  but  the  Pharisees  confess  both.' 

Josephus  says,  *  They  take  away  the  survival  of  the  soul 
(Biafioinjv)  and  the  punishments  and  rewards  of  Hades  *  (De 
Bell,  Jud.  ii.  8.  14).  Again  (in  Antiq.  xviiL  1.  4)  he  says, 
'  Their  doctrine  is  that  souls  perish  with  the  bodies;  * — literally 
— 'their  doctrine  makes  souls  to  vanish  together  with  the 
bodies,'  awa^avl^ei. 

The  later  Rabbins  give  the  same  account  of  the  Sadducean 
opinion;  which  is  indeed  a  logical  result  from  their  general 
mode  of  regarding  the  Law,  and  a  natural  reaction  by  antipathy 
against  the  indefensible  tenets  of  the  Pharisees. 

The  basis,  then,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees  was  the 
silence  of  Moses,  the  complete  silence,  as  they  thought,  re- 
specting a  future  state.  The  less  astonishment  ought  to  be 
felt  at  this  conclusion  when  we  remember  that  some  of  the 
foremost  Jewish  and  Christian  scholars  in  modern  Europe  are 
equally  convinced  that  in  the  Pentateuch  Moses  preserves  an 
unbroken  silence  respecting  a  future  life  or  a  resurrection.  The 
opinion  of  Warburton  in  the  Divine  Legation  is  earnestly 
maintained  by  the  learned  French  Jew,  Grand-Rabbi  Stein, 
in  his  work  on  Judaism  in  1859.     Dr.  Stein  says: — 

'What  canses  most  surprise  in  pemsing  the  Pentatench  is  the 
silence  whicl^  it  seems  to  keep  respecting  the  most  fundamental  and 
consoling  tmths.  The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
of  retribution  beyond  the  tomb,  are  able  powerfully  to  fortify  man 
against  the  violence  of  passions,  the  seductive  attraction  of  vice,  and 
to  strengthen  his  steps  in  the  rugged  path  of  virtue :  of  themselves 
they  smooth  all  the  difficulties  which  are  raised,  all  the  objections 
which  are  made,  against  the  government  of  a  Divine  Providence ;  and 
account  for  the  good  fortune  of  the  wicked,  and  the  bad  foHune  of 
the  just.     BiU  man  searches  in  vain  for  these  truths  which  he  desires  so 
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ardently;  he  in  rain  denmrt  triik  aridity  each  page  of  Holy  Writ;  he 
does  not  find  either  them,  or  the  eimple  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  explicitly  announced/  ^ 

Dr.  Stein  then  proceeds  to  maintain  that  these  truths  of 
man's  natural  immortality  and  future  retribution  were  sup- 
plied by  the  Oral  Law.  A  citation  of  his  argument  will  serve 
as  an  exposition  of  the  position  of  the  Pharisees  in  Palestine, 
for  his  opinion  and  theirs  are  identical  The  Grand  Rabbi  of 
Colmar  proceeds : — 

*  Nevertheless — ^troths  so  consoling  and  of  such  an  elevated  order 
cannot  hare  been  passed  over  in  silence,  and  certainly  God  has  not 
relied  on  the  mere  sagacity  of  the  human  mind  in  order  to  annomice 
them  only  implicitly.  He  has  transmitted  them  verbally,  with  the 
means  of  finding  them  in  the  text  A  sapplementary  tradition  was 
necessary,  indispensable :  this  tradition  exists.  Moses  received  the 
law  from  Sinai,  transmitted  it  to  Joshoa,  Joshua  to  the  elders,  the 
elders  transmitted  it  to  the  prophets,  and  the  prophets  to  the  men 
of  the  great  Synagogne.'  (Le  Judaisme,  ou  la  Verite  sur  le  Talmud, 
p.  16.) 

This  was   precisely  the   position  of  the  Pharisees.     They 
were  compelled  to  acknowledge,  with  the  Sadducees,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  eternal 
existence  in  penal  retribution,  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Pentateuch,  nor  anywhere  else  in  the  Old  Testament  scrip- 
tures.    Looking,  like  Dr.  Stein,  with  dismay  upon  their  Law, 
that  spoke  no  single  word  of  comfort  on  the  natural  dignity 
of  man  as  an  immortal  being,  they  took  the  course  which  was 
morally  inevitable,  and  invented  or  borrowed  the  doctrine  on 
which  that  law  observed  so  fatal  a  silence.     It  was  among  the 
Pharisees  who  represented  and  sympathised  with  the  body  of 
the  nation.  Dr.  Ginsburg  tells  us, '  that  the  glorious  ideas  v}€7'e 
developed  about   the   Messiah,  the   kingdom   of  heaven,   the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  the  world  to  come,  etc. ; '  and  since 
Scripture  was  silent  on  man's  natural  Immortality  as  the  basis 

*  Smith's  Dictionary,  p.  1088. 
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of  the  expectation  of  a  future  state  for  righteous  and  wicked 
they  set  up  the  *  Oral  Law/  or  immemorial  tradition,  as  the 
authority  which  supplemented  the  deficiencies  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees,  as  of  the  modem  Rabbins, 
was  that  'every  soul  is  imperishable'  (Josephus,  TTara,  iL 
8.  14).  They  also  believed  in  '  the  resurrection  of  the  just 
and  unjust '  (Acts  xxiv.  15),  in  the  eternal  glory  of  the  saints, 
and  the  eternal  suffering  of  the  wicked.  '  The  soul  of  the  bad 
man  is  chastised  with  eternal  infliction '  (Josephus,  loc,  cit.). 

The  several  tracts  which  make  up  the  so-called  Book  of 
Enoch  contain  contradictory  statements  on  the  destiny  of  the 
wicked,  indicating  its  origin  from  several  hands.  In  chap, 
xxiii.  it  is  said  that  the  souls  of  the  wicked  'shall  not  be 
annihilated  in  the  day  of  judgment'  In  chap.  xc.  it  is  said 
that '  then  shall  blasphemers  be  annihilated  everywhere.'  ^ 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  two  parties,  one  sacerdotal, 
aristocratic,  sceptical,  the  other  popular  and  devout,  would 
react  upon  the  mass  of  each  other's  opinions,  and  render  com- 
promise or  modification  impossible.  The  Sadducees  would 
naturally  object  to  the  ancient  Pharisaic  representatives  of  our 
modem  Grand-Rabbi  Stein, — '  that  their  notion  of  an  oral  law, 
accompanying  and  supplementing  the  glaring  defects  of  the 
Mosaic  code,  was  a  fiction,  equally  worthless  as  history,  and 
pernicious  as  religion.  If  an  oral  law,  containing  a  revelation 
of  eternal  life,  was  delivered  by  Moses, — they  would  say, — it 
was  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  his  institutions ; — ^as 
much  more  important  than  the  written  law  as  eternity  is 
more  important  than  time  ;  since  to  the  oral  law  was  due 
the  doctrine  of  man's  immortality,  not  found  in  the  Pentateuch. 

'  A  Taluable  analysis  of  the  book  of  Enoch  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Pusey's  work 
on  the  Prophet  Daniel,  p.  391.  Dr.  Pusey  aasigns  the  date  of  the  chief  portion  to 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  but  maintainB  that  it  consists  of  contributions  from 
■eyeral  authors.  It  can  be  quoted,  therefore,  on  either  side  of  the  present  dis- 
cussion, because  it  expresses  both  the  belief  of  the  Pharisees  in  endless  sufifering, 
and  also  that  of  the  elder  Jewish  Church,  that  the  righteous  shall  live  for  ever, 
and  the  wicked  be  '  annihilated  everywhere.' 
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At  least,  therefore,  some  plain  intimation  would  have  been 
given  by  Moses  in  the  written  Law,  that  this  all-important 
commentary  was  *  committed  to  Joshua,'  to  be  by  him  trans- 
mitted to  posterity.  There  is  no  such  sentence ;  because  the 
oral  law  is  a  dream,  or  development,  of  the  Pharisees.  It  has 
been  excogitated,  the  Sadducees  would  say,  from  age  to  age 
by  successive  teachers,  bent  on  moulding  the  Mosaic  system 
to  their  own  fancied  needs ;  and  proving  the  thoroughly  human 
character  of  its  contents  by  its  gross  irrationality,  its  con- 
spicuous injustice,  and  its  frequent  puerilities  of  interpretation. 

The  argument  of  the  Sadducees  would  in  fact  be  parallel  to 
that  of  the  Protestant  sects,  against  Roman  Catholic  tradition. 
Christendom  likewise  has  its  *  oral  law,'  its  unwritten  tradition, 
on  which  rests  the  fabric  of  modern  ecclesiastical  religion. 
But  the  Protestants  reply  to  its  lofty  claims,  and  unhistoric 
assertions,  by  simply  pointing  to  the  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures. There  is  to  be  found  no  Roman  primacy  of  Peter,  no 
provision  for  a  Papal  Succession,  no  assertion  of  the  authority 
of  an  Infallible  Church  or  Papal  Oracle,  and  the  silence  of 
Scripture  is  thought  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  presumptuous 
speech  of  all  succeeding  centuriea 

But  further,  the  Sadducees  urged  with  victorious  force, — 
Why  is  it,  if  this  oral  law  (with  its  doctrine  that  *  every  soul 
is  imperishable,'  and  destined  to  eternal  joy  or  woe)  has  been 
in  existence  since  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  all  through  the 
centuries  of  Judaism  till  the  times  of  Ezra  and  Malachi,  why  is 
it  that  none  of  the  prophets  who  have  assisted  in  writing  the 
books  which  form  the  Canon,  and  who  must  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  oral  law,  have  introduced  into  their  histories 
or  prophecies,  or  sacred  psalms,  OTie  single  sentence  from  it, 
conveying  the  '  truths '  which  Moses  omitted  ?  By  what  signal 
fatality  has  their  inspiration  led  them  to  avoid  every  reference 
to  doctrines,  so  '  consoling '  and  so  '  necessary,'  that  Dr.  Stein 
declares '  they  cannot  have  been  passed  over  in  silence,^  although 
they  are  '  nowhere  to  be  found  in  Holy  Writ '  ?  How  can  it  be 
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that  *  truths  *  concerning  which  David,  Solomon,  Isaiah,  Ezekiel, 
Daniel  are  wholly  silent,  could,  as  Dr.  Ginsburg  says,  be  '  de- 
veloped among  the  Pharisees  *  of  the  centuries  just  preceding 
Christ's  advent,  if  they  were  indeed  handed  down  from  the 
days  of  Moses  ?  Certainly  the  case  of  the  Sadducees  as  against 
the  oral  law  was  formidably  strong :  and  nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  that  they  occupied  an  unassailable  position  in  declaring 
that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Law  of  Moses,  or  the  Psalms,  or  the  Prophets. 

The  position  of  the  Pharisees,  however,  had  its  elements  of 
strength,  and  though  they  could  not  completely  answer  the 
Sadducees,  either  as  to  the  general  basis  of  their  belief  in  the 
rule  of  faith,  or  as  to  the  particular  question  of  a  future  life, 
they  felt  that  in  some  way  they  were  right ;  and  that  their 
materialistic  opponents  were  distinctly  in  conflict  with  the  moral 
instincts  of  mankind,  and  not  less  with  many  plain  declarations 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  It  was  this  fidelity  of  theirs 
which,  notwithstanding  their  mistakes,  gave  them  a  mighty  and 
a  desirable  influence  upon  the  mass  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

There  is  something  in  the  human  soul,  except  when  it  has 
been  brutalised  by  barbarism,  or  seared  as  with  a  hot  iron 
by  sensuality,  or  by  perverse  reasoning,  which  instinctively 
looks  forward  to  future  retribution.  The  Pharisees  took  their 
stand  upon  this  fact, — and  so  far  they  were  right.  Men,  too, 
who  live  with  God  here  are  inspired  with  a  profound  moral 
conviction,  as  was  Socrates,  that  in  some  way,  whether  it  can 
be  intellectually  argued  out  or  not,  they  shall  live  with  God 
hereafter.  The  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  in  their  own  method, 
support  both  of  these  expectationa  It  is  impossible  to  admit, 
with  the  Sadducees,  that  Moses  designed  no  lesson  of  hope  for 
good  men,  when  he  began  his  history  with  an  account  of  the 
paradise  losty  and  followed  that  account  with  so  many  indi- 
cations of  the  persistent  grace  of  the  reconciled  God,  in  the 
histories  of  the  Patriarchs.     The  ascension  of  Enoch,  the  pro- 
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mise  of  an  everlasting  inheritance,  and  of  the  eternal  God 
Himself  as  a  *  Reward '  to  Abraham,  even  if  they  stood  alone, 
sufficed  to  shatter  the  wretched  system  of  the  Sadducees,  and 
to  establish  the  hope  of  Eternal  Life  for  the  just.  The  hypo- 
thesis of  an  oral  law  would  have  been  a  pardonable  invention, 
if  no  more  solid  ground  of  hope  had  been  furnished  of  a  world 
to  come.  It  was  impossible  for  spiritual  and  thoughtful  men 
to  aissent  to  the  frightful  positivist  dogma  which  wrapped  in 
thick  darkness  at  once  the  destinies  of  the  world  and  the 
character  of  God. 

Yet  no  escape  from  that  dark  conclusion  was  known  to  the 
Jews  of  the  later  age  except  by  the  assertion  of  the  un-biblical 
doctrine  of  the  soul's  Immortality.  The  idea  of  an  immortality 
that  depended  on  a  resurrection  of  Man,  which  was  a  gift 
of  Gk>d,  and  not  a  natural  attribute  of  humanity,  had  died  out 
of  the  general  Jewish  mind  in  the  last  ages,  just  as  the  same 
idea  has  died  out,  and  from  the  same  causes,  from  the  later 
popular  mind  of  Christendom.  The  notion  of  a  God-given  and 
conditional  immortality,  in  which  the  righteous  exclusively 
shared,  had  ceased  to  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  readers  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  as  it  has  now  ceased  to  suggest  it- 
self to  the  readers  of  the  New.  We  shall  prove  further  on 
that  this  was  the  faith  of  the  primitive  Christian  Church, 
but  was  gradually  lost  sight  of,  through  the  growing  influence 
of  Jewish,  Greek,  and  Roman  modes  of  thought  in  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries.  In  the  same  manner,  doubtless,  it  had 
gradually  been  lost  in  the  growing  humanisation  of  Judaism 
after  the  days  of  the  Great  Synagogue.  The  Rabbins  are  quite 
right  in  speaking  of  the  doctrine  of  natural  immortality  as  an 
*oral'  tradition.  It  is  the  voice  of  man  supplementing  the 
revelations  of  a  God  whom  he  has  ceased  to  understand. 

There  are,  however,  dynamics  of  opinion.  The  absence  of  a 
single  idea  from  a  system  of  thought  leads  to  and  compels  ages 
of  difference.  The  existence  of  two  such  parties  as  the  Sadducees 
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and  Pharisees  was  a  necessity  of  the  times,  under  existing  one- 
sided conditions  of  belief.  The  Sadducees  occupied  an  unassail- 
able post  when  they  declared  that  Moses  and  the  Prophets 
knew  nothing  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  as  a  basis  of  hope 
in  futurity.  The  Pharisees  were  equally  in  strength  when 
they  declared  that  the  Scripture  proclaimed  the  promise  of 
eternal  life.  But  both  alike  erred,  from  failing  to  grasp  the 
truth  which  would  have  reconciled  them — that  man  has  lost 
life  eternal  under  the  law,  and  regains  it  by  the  grace  of  Qod 
in  redemption. 

The  conduct  of  the  Incarnate  Life  and  Logos  of  Qod  towards 
each  of  these  parties  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  cause  of 
their  honest  differences,  and  the  true  mode  of  reconciliation. 
The  existence  of  the  two  sects  seems  to  have  been  permitted 
by  Divine  Providence  as  the  most  effectual  method  of  leading 
men  to  the  Christ  who  alone  can  open  the  gates  of  Life  Eternal 
to  the  dead. 

Towards  the  Sadducees  our  Lord,  as  was  inevitable,  presented 
a  front  of  stern  rebuke.  Their  professed  zeal  for  the  letter  of 
the  law  of  Moses  won  them  no  favour  with  '  the  Prince  of 
Life/  They  prided  themselves  on  a  theology  built  exclusively 
on  revelation.  Yet  they  *  erred,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures.' 
*  That  the  dead  are  raised^  said  he,  'even  Moses  showed  at  the 
bush,  when  he  calleth  the  Lord  the  God  of  Abraham.  For  he 
is  not  a  God  of  the  dead  (veKp&v),  but  of  the  living,  for  all  live 
unto  him '  (Luke  xx.  37-8).  It  must  be  noted  that  this  argu- 
ment was  used  to  prove  the  resurrection,  not  primarily  the 
survival  of  the  soul.  That  it  is  S.  Luke's  design  to  represent 
our  Lord  as  proving  the  resurrection,  and  not  simply  survival, 
is  certain  from  his  use  of  the  verb  iyelpo)  both  in  his  gospel 
and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  is  strictly  confined  to 
denote  resurrection.  But  how  does  the  word  of  God  to  Moses 
prove  the  resurrection  of  Abraham  ?  It  is  not  that  the  phrase, 
'  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,'  proves  that  his  spirit  exists  some- 
where, although  that  also  was  ti*ue.    It  is  that  the  spirit  alone 
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of  Abraham  was  not  Abraham ;  and  that  if  Ood  was  still  the 
'God  of  Abraham/  it  was  because  Abraham,  sleeping  in 
Machpelah,  was  to  rise  from  the  dead  to  enjoy  God  for  ever. 
The  relationship  of  a  'God '  looked  forward  as  well  as  backward 
— and  God  '  calls  those  things  which  are  not  as  though  they 
were/  In  this  sense,  then,  all  '  live  unto  Him/  Those  who 
are  to  rise  from  the  dead  and  to  live  for  ever,  are,  in  the  view 
of  God,  alive  now ;  and  therefore  He  calls  Himself  their  God, 
'  because  He  has  prepared  for  them  a  city  '  (Heb.  xi.). 

Certain  of  the  Scribes,  of  the  Pharisaic  party,  exclaimed, 
*  Master,  Thou  hast  well  spoken.'  And  the  Sadducees  were 
effectually  'put  to  silence'  {i<f>ifiG}<T€,  Matt.  xxii.  34).  The 
priestly  party  of  materialists  were  summarily  put  to  flight  by 
Him  who  came  to  speak  '  the  words  of  life  eternal.' 

Did,  then,  Christ  turn  a  more  friendly  and  sympathetic  face 
towards  their  opponents  the  Pharisees  ?  Every  reader  of  the 
New  Testament  knows  that  Christ's  earthly  ministry  mainly 
consisted  in  one  continuous  battle  with  the  supporters  of  the 
Oral  Law.  Christ  was  short  and  sharp  with  the  Sadducees  ; 
but  in  dealing  with  the  Pharisees  His  speech  became  as  terrible 
as  a  thunderstonn.  '  He  denounced  them/  says  Mr.  Twisleton, 
'in  the  bitterest  language,  and  in  the  sweeping  charges  of 
hypocrisy  which  He  made  against  them.  He  might  even,  at  first 
sight,  seem  to  have  departed  from  that  spirit  of  meekness  and 
gentleness  in  judgment  which  is  one  of  His  own  most  charac- 
teristic precepts.'  Christ  must  have  satisfied  the  Sadducees 
themselves  in  the  thoroughness  with  which  He  exposed  and 
denounced  the  Pharisaic  fiction  of  the  *  oral  law '  as  a  rule 
of  faith  and  practice.  *  Full  well,'  cried  He,  *ye  reject  the  com- 
mandment of  God,  that  ye  may  keep  your  own  tradition.* 
'  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  !  Ye  have 
taken  away  the  key  of  knowledge :  ye  enter  not  in  yourselves, 
and  them  that  were  entering  in  ye  hindei'ed/  Neither  did 
Christ  enter  into  any  distinction  between  the  part  of  the 
isaic  system  which  was  better  and  that  which  was  worse. 
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He  linked  them  in  his  fearful  anathemas  along  with  the 
Sadducees,  and  denounced  in  one  breath  the  'doctrine'  of 
both.  'Then  they  understood  that  he  bade  them  beware  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees*  (Matt.  xvi.  12, 

Our  Lord  on  no  occasion  took  part  with  the  Pharisees  as 
against  the  Sadducees,  on  their  own  ground.  If  the  Pharisaic 
doctrine  of  the  oral  law  (the  doctrine  of  our  modem  Grand- 
Rabbi  Stein)  were  the  truth — that  the  'soul  of  man  is  im- 
perishable/ and  that  the  expectation  of  a  future  eternal  state 
is  built  upon  man's  immortal  nature,  there  was  not  only  no 
reason  why  the  Incarnate  Wisdom  of  Qod  should  not  confirm  the 
doctrine  of  the  traditionalists,  but  there  was  every  reason  why 
He  should  do  so,  and  in  the  clearest  language.  But  from  this 
Christ  steadfastly  abstained.  He  was  not  of  the  sect  of  the 
Pharisees,  any  more  than  of  the  Sadducees. 

What,  then,  was  the  position  of  the  Lord  of  Glory  between 
the  two  contending  factions  ? 

Was  it  not  this  ? — (1)  That  the  Sadducees  were  in  the  right 
in  affirming  that  Moses  wrote  nothing  respecting  an  eternal 
state  depending  on  man's  nature,  or  the  natural  immortality  of 
his  soul.  (2)  That  the  Pharisees  were  right  in  affirming  that 
the  writings  of  Moses  contained  clear  indications  of  eternal  life 
for  *  the  sons  of  God,'  a  hope  confirmed  by  all  subsequent  reve- 
lation. (3)  But  this  life  is  not  of  man,  nor  in  man's  nature. 
It  is  the  gift  of  God  in  Redemption,  His  unspeakable  gift  in 
His  Son.  'Ye  search  the  Scriptures,'  said  Christ  to  the  Phari- 
sees, *  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  they  are  they 
which  testify  of  Me.  But  ye  will  not  come  to  Me,  that  ye  may 
have  life.' 

'  Your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  wilderness,  and  died ; 
this  is  the  bread  that  came  down  from  heaven,  that  a  man 
may  eat  thereof  and  not  die '  (John  vi.  49,  50). 

•  Verily,  verily,  I  say  imto  you,  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  and 
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drink  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  Man,  ye  have  7k>  life  in  your- 
selves*  {iv  eavroU—ver,  53). 

This  teaching  caused  a  combination  of  both  Sadducees  and 
Pharisees  against  Him.  They,  who  could  agree  in  nothing  else, 
agreed  to  *  kill  the  Prince  of  life/  and  were  instant  with  loud 
voices  for  His  death.  They  were  '  grieved '  that  the  apostles 
should  '  preach,  ilirough  Jesxts,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.' 
And  the  party  of  oral  tradition,  the  party  who  hold  the 
pseudo-philosophic  doctrine  of  natural  immortality  in  man,  will 
combine  in  every  age,  even  with  materialists  and  infidels,  in 
excommunicating  those  who  teach  that  Life  Eternal  is  God's 
gift  to  men,  through  the  blood-shedding  of '  the  Lamb.'  For  those 
who  think  that  salvation  is  man's  work  towards  Qod,  and  that 
Immortality  is  man's  native  attribute,  never  come  to  terms  with 
those  who  know  that  salvation  is  God's  work  towards  man,  in 
all  the  stages  of  its  development,  and  that  it  is  Christ  the  Lord 
who  is  the  Life  of  the  World.  Those  also  who  have  learned 
these  truths  can  never  enter  into  a  league  with  the '  sect  of  the 
Pharisees ' — however  numerous  and  splendid  their  virtues — 
because  the  assertion  of  man's  natural  immortality  is  the  direct 
cause  of  the  creation  of  a  God-dishonouring  theology,  carrying 
with  it  generally  the  dogma  of  eternal  misery,  which  has  done 
more  than  any  other  notion  to  hinder  men  from  coming  to  the 
Living  God  for  life  immortal. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  INCARNATION  OF  THE  LIFE;    OR  THE  LOGOS  MADE 
FLESH  THAT  MAN  MAY  LIFE  ETERNALLY. 

Section  L 

rpHE  doctrine  of  a  distinction  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead, 
-^  and  of  the  union  of  the  Personal  Word  of  God  with  the 
human  nature  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  is,  and  always  has  been, 
the  great  stumblingblock  in  the  way  of  the  reception  of 
Christianity  by  the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  Jews  as  a  nation  have,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
gospel  through  all  following  centuries  until  now,  maintained 
a  stout  opposition  to  a  doctrine  which  they  believe  to  be  as 
profane  as  baseless.^  The  Mohammedans  have  learned  from 
the  Koran  to  regard  as  an  assault  upon  the  majesty  of  the 
One  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth  the  notion  that  He  has  a  Son 
or  an  Equal.  And  Unitarians,  to  be  numbered  within  and 
without  the  churches  by  millions  in  Christendom,  whether 
bearing  a  distinctive  name  or  not,  have  in  every  generation 
held  fast  to  the  belief  that  original  Christianity  was  marred 
by  no  such  blot  on  its  brilliant  disc  as  the  exaltation  of  Jesus 
into  the  place  and  name  of  Deity. 

It  is  easy  to  suggest  by  anticipation  arguments  on  every 
side  against  the  dogma  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos.  The 
whole  world  of  human  probabilities  is  opposed  to  it.     That  the 

*  The  Logos  of  Philo  was  impersonal,  and  be  would  have  shrunk  with  horror 
at  the  idea  of  its  personal  incarnation.  Even  Dr.  DaTidson  admits, '  an  im- 
portant link  is  wanting  between  Philoniam  and  the  theory  of  the  fourth 
gospel.* 
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Godhead  should  be  itself  divided  into  Persons,  such  as  may  be 
denoted  by  the  relationships  of  Fatherhood  and  Sonship,  or 
by  such  images  as  that  of  Mind  and  Speech,  or  Thought  and 
Word,  is  itself  a  notion  altogether  foreign  to  the  circle  of  ideas 
respecting  Deity  gathered  by  the  study  of  matter  and  mind. 
But  that  there  should  be  three  distinct  Persons  in  the  God- 
head ;  that  One  of  these  should  lay  aside  the  ^  form  of  God ' 
and  descend  to  be  bom  of  a  Virgin,  so  as  to  become  a  frac- 
tion of  the  integral  personality  of  the  Christ ;  and  that  this 
occurred  1874  years  ago  in  Palestine,  in  the  Son  of  Mary — ^is 
a  proposition  of  primd  facie  incredibility  so  confounding  to 
sense  and  reason  that  the  tendency  of  the  thinking  public, 
learned  and  unlearned,  has  ever  been  largely  in  the  direction 
of  scepticism  or  resolute  denial.  And  when  to  this  has  been 
erroneously  added,  that  the  object  of  the  incarnation  was  to 
constitute  a  spotless  personality  outside  the  Godhead,  which 
Eternal  Vengeance  might  strike  for  the  salvation  of  sinners, 
a  personality  of  worth  so  transcendent  that  His  sufferings 
might  outweigh  the  deserts  of  men  in  everlasting  misery, 
the  reason  assigned  has  rendered  the  ^  fact '  a  thousand  times 
more  incredible  than  it  was  before. 

Nevertheless  the  documents  of  apostolic  Christianity,  if  dealt 
with  by  the  same  rules  which  govern  the  interpretation  of 
other  books,  afford  no  fair  escape  from  the  conclusion  that 
the  body  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  shrine  and  temple  of 
Deity,  in  such  a  sense  as  has  never  been  true  of  any  other 
man,  however  Gt)d-inspired.  After  every  deduction  from  the 
doctrine  on  the  side  of  its  Athanasian  form  ;  after  stripping 
the  statement  of  the  article  of  every  special  ecclesiastical 
peculiarity,  even  those  of  the  second  and  third  centuries, — 
when,  as  Dr.  Liddon  acknowledges,  ^  the  language  of  the  ante- 
Nicene  Fathers  was  such  as  to  allow  of,  rather  than  invite, 
an  orthodox  interpretation,' — there  still  remains  so  complex  a 
mass  of  evidence  that  all  the  apostles  and  evangelists  desired 
to  represent  their  Master  as  the  Son  of  God,   in   no  simply 
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moral  or  human  sense^  bnt  in  the  sense  of  a  living  incarnation 
of  One  Person  of  a  tripersonal  Godhead, — that  it  is  vain  to 
stmggle  against  the  argument.  Is  it  not  fairer  to  reject 
Christianity  altogether  than  to  receive  it  in  the  gross,  and 
then  explain  it  away  in  detail,  on  the  theory  of  a  simply 
human  personality  in  the  Saviour  ? 

The  three  synoptic  gospels — ^varied  editions,  under  the  dif- 
ferent circumstances  of  the  three  great  churches  of  Palestine, 
Italy,  and  Greece— of  the  one  primitive  history  of  Jesus, — 
though  having  for  their  object  the  presentation  of  the  won- 
derful Humanity,  present  that  never-fading  portrait  to  the 
world  crowned  with  a  divine  aureola,  which  leaves  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  they  regarded  this  Person,  with  more  or  less 
distinctness  of  thought,  as  a  Present  God.  They  commence 
their  history  by  an  assertion  of  His  miraculous  conception ; 
certainly  the  most  effectual  hindrance  to  European  faith  in 
their  narrative,  supposing  their  desire  was  to  be  believed  ; 
and  one  which  has  no  meaning  apart  from  an  implied  Divine 
incarnation.  They  represent  their  Master  as  assuming  a  tone 
of  personal  authority  unknown  to  all  previous  legislators  and 
prophets,  an  authority  extending  even  to  the  raging  elements 
and  unclean  spirits.  They  represent  His  very  pieiy  and  virtue 
in  a  style  which,  however  consistent  with  the  filial  subjection 
of  the  Son  to  the  Eternal  Father,  is  wholly  unsuitable  to  a 
mortal,  and  compels  the  reader  to  choose  between  the  alter- 
natives of  a  true  Deity  in  the  Saviour  or  a  blasphemous 
impiety  in  His  pretensions  as  a  man.^  If  Jesus  were  not  more 
than  man,  then  He  was  certainly  much  less  than  a  good  man 
of  the  ordinary  description.  The  rational  alternatives  to-day, 
as  of  old,  are  those  of  *  stoning  '  Him  or  ^  worshipping '  Him. 
To  maintain  that  He  was  a  holy  and  pious  person,  as  a  man,  is 
consistent  only  in  those  who  maintain  that  He  was  infinitely 
more  than  man.     For  if  merely  human,  His  ^  piety  '  was  of  a 

*  See  this  argument  drawn  out  with  wonderful  power  and  beauty  in  Chapter 
X.  of  Bushnell  on  Nature  and  the  SupematuraL 
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type  to  encourage  by  example  the  most  profane  assumptions 
on  the  part  of  ^y^rj  one  who  professes  to  be  a  teacher  of 
righteousness. 

Besides  this,  the  synoptic  gospels  contain  pretensions  which 
are  intelligible  only  on  the  theory  that  their  writers  believed 
the  subject  of  their  memoirs  was  the  incarnate  Son  of  God. 
They  show  Him  to  us  as  receiving  a  ^  worship '  (Matt.  xiv. 
33)  which  angels  themselves  are  said  to  have  refused  when 
offered  by  these  same  apostles  (Rev.  xxii.  8).  They  show  Him 
to  us  as  pronouncing  absolution  from  sins  without  reference 
to  the  delegation  of  His  authority  as  a  minister  of  heaven, 
assuming  in  fact  the  attribute  and  the  tone  of  Deity  ;  as  was 
objected  by  learned  Jews  who  heard  Him  often  commit  the 
supposed  offence.  They  depict  Him  as  claiming  the  possession 
of  a  nature  which  none  but  the  Father  ^  knows  '  or  fathoms  ; 
and  as  declaring  absolutely  that  ^  no  being  knows  the  Infinite 
Nature  except  Himself,  and  those  to  whom  He  is  pleased  to 
reveal  it'  (Matt.  xi.  27).  In  teaching  ns  the  final  destiny 
of  men  and  angels,  He  speaks  of  Himself  as  the  arbiter  of 
doom  (Matt.  xxv.).  The  sublime  scenes  of  His  Baptism,  and 
of  His  Transfiguration  by  night  on  the  southern  summits  of 
the  Hermon, — when  the  synoptics  tell  us  that  God  spoke  of 
Him  as  His  *  Beloved  Son,' — are  diflicult  to  reconcile  with  any 
conception  of  Jesus  simply  as  a  good  man,  or  as  perhaps  the 
first  and  best  teacher  of  virtue  among  millions  of  others  ;  but 
entirely  agree  with  the  idea  of  a  Sonship  which  is  Divine.^ 
St  Matthew  ends  his  gospel  by  openly  associating  the  Son 
with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  form  of  baptism. 

If  we  pass  on  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  it  is  necessary  to  assign 
a  reason  for  setting  aside  recent  doubts  as  to  its  authorship 
by  the  apostle  John.  The  sternest  suspicion  has  indeed  been 
thrown  on  its  apostolic  authorship  of  late  years,  (1)  in  consc- 

*  This  argument  (on  the  synoptics)  is  drawn  out  ezhaustiyely  in  Dr.  Dorner 's 
flr?t  volume  on  the  Person  of  ChrUL 
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quence  of  the  noticeable  superiority  of  its  Greek  to  that  of 
the  Apocalypse,  which  was  undoubtedly  John's,  and  belongs 
to  an  earlier  date  ;  (2)  in  consequence  of  the  apparent  lateness 
of  its  general  acceptance  and  quotation,  no  decisive  examples 
of  citation  occurring  before  the  first  third  of  the  second  century  ; 
(3)  in  consequence  of  its  internal  character.  ^ 

(1)  The  primary  argument  for  the  Johannine  authorship 
is  what  may  be  fairly  called  the  unbroken  external  tradition 
of  the  earliest  ages,  the  like  authority  on  which  we  depend 
for  our  knowledge  of  the  authorship  of  the  other  anonymous 
books  of  Scripture,  or  of  the  Odes  of  Horace,  or  of  the  iBneid  of 
Virgil.  (2)  Secondly,  there  is  the  internal  evidence  of  John's 
striking  individuality  as  depicted  in  the  three  synoptic  gospels, 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  his  undoubted  Epistles  and 
Apocalypse  ;  and  which  appears  in  every  line  of  this  gospel 
also,  at  least  to  those  who  possess  the  critical  dramatic  faculty 
that  qualifies  them  to  form  a  judgment  (3)  There  is  the 
exceeding  holiness  of  the  book,  which  it  is  not  conceivable 
could  proceed  from  a  writer  consciously  forging  the  narrative, 
under  the  pseudonym  of  the  holy  apostle — an  argument  which 
will  produce  the  deepest  impression  on  tho3e  who  are  ^  spiritual ' 
(1  Cor.  ii.  14). 

How,  then,  are  we  to  account  for  the  late  difiusion  of  this 
gospel,  and  its  remarkably  late  quotation  by  writers  of  the 
east  and  west ;  and  how  shall  we  account  for  the  improvement 
in  the  Greek  as  compared  with  the  Apocalypse  ? 

The  following  replies  seem  to  offer  a  strong  appearance  of 
truth. 

(1)  When  John  was  imprisoned  in  Patmos,  almost  in 
solitude,    he    carried  with  him    the    provincial  Greek  of   his 

*  The  history  of  the  attack  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  wiU  be  found  in  Baur, 
Strauss,  Eeim,  Davidson,  and  Taylor ;  that  of  the  defence,  in  Bleek,  Domer, 
Ebrard,  Mayer,  Schneider,  Renan,  Godet,  Liddon,  and  Farrar.  Dr.  Matt 
Arnold  (^Cowtemp.  B^v,,  May,  1875)  may  be  fairly  reckoned  on  the  same  side, 
though  his  suggestions  are  not  original. 
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earlj  Filesdiua&  days.  In  thst  Grreek  he  wrote  the  ApocB- 
typte.^  When  kter  in  life,  long  after  the  deetmcdon  of 
JeroMlem,  he  Ihred  at  Ephesiu^  and  wrote  hb  gospel,  he 
had  the  adrantage  of  dafl j  aasociation  with  men  who  qx>ke 
accmatelj  grammatical  Greek,  from  whom  S.  John  wonld 
gndailly  gather  a  similar  aocnracTy  or  even  reoeire  editorial 
aaaistanoa  This  wonld  aoconnt  for  the  improvement  of  the 
itjle  of  the  goepel  npon  the  Apocalypee. 

(2)  Ab  to  the  later  diffbaion  of  the  gospd,  it  ^leeenres  to  be 
remembered  that  the  fifty  years  foUowing  on  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  from  a«d.  70  to  a«d.  120,  were  fifty  of  the  most 
terrible  years  the  world  had  ever  seen.  They  were  years  of 
war,  confiision,  torbnlence,  and  fearful  massacre  of  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles.  In  such  an  epoch  a  new  book  would  perhaps 
spread  itself  less  rapidly  than  in  more  peaceful  and  orderly 
times.  (8)  There  was,  however,  a  further  and  fiir  deeper  reason 
for  the  later  reception  of  8.  John's  Gbspel ;  and  this  is  found 
in  its  contents.  The  fact  of  its  later  difiusion,  now  brou^t 
forward  as  an  argument  against  its  apostolic  authorship, 
was  rather  in  part  the  result  of  its  late  composition,  and  the 
effect  of  the  peculiar  character  of  its  two  main  lessons.  These 
two  prominent  doctrines,  of  the  Personal  Deity  of  the  Christ, 
and  of  man's  Lnmortality  depending  on  Him  alone,  were  as 
much  opposed  to  all  ancient  thought  as  they  are  to  modem 

*  For  an  accessible  account  of  these  defects  in  the  Greek  of  the  Apocalypse 
ioc  Alford^s  Prolegomena.  The  author  of  Syjfematural  Religien  (ii  406)  thus 
describes  the  two  works :  *  The  language  in  which  the  Apocalypse  is  written 
is  the  most  Hellenistic  Greek  of  the  N.  T.'  '  The  barbarous  Greek  and  abrupt, 
inelegant  diction,  are  natural  to  the  unlettered  fisherman.*  Of  the  Gk)spel  he 
■ays,  'Instead  of  the  Hellenistic  Greek,  abrupt  and  barbarous,  we  find  the 
purest  and  least  Hebraistic  Greek  of  any  of  the  gospels,  and  a  refinement  and 
beauty  of  composition  whose  charm  has  captivated  the  world.'  On  the  ground 
of  this  difference  the  author  rejects  the  fourth  Gospel.  Dr.  Luthardt  agrees 
with  this  criticism,  but  rejects  the  conclusion.  '  As  regards  grammar  the 
Gospel  is  written  in  correct,  the  Apocalypse  in  incorrect  Greek;* — but  Dr.  L. 
strangely  accounts  for  this  difference  by  referring  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Spirit,  who  chose  to  deliver  the  prophecy  in  inferior  and  the  gospel  in  superior 
language. 
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philosophy  and  modem  theology.  They  conld  not  be  eflTectually 
taught  in  the  very  first  age  of  the  Church  in  great  promi- 
nence ;  but  were  to  be  revealed  in  their  fullest  effulgence  when 
the  ground  had  been  first  somewhat  prepared  by  the  circu- 
lation and  reception  of  the  gospels  of  the  Divine  Humanity. 
The  lesson  of  the  Human  Divinity  was  for  the  later  rather 
than  for  the  earlier  thought  and  intelligence  of  the  first 
century.  It  was  not  the  first  lesson,  but  the  second.  Thus  the 
writings  of  John,  both  from  their  date  and  their  subject,  neces- 
sarily had  a  somewhat  later  circulation  than  the  synoptic  gospels, 
or  even  than  those  epistles  in  which  Paul  and  Peter,  based  on 
the  same  truths,  set  forth  rather  the  effects  of  Redemption  on 
man's  relations  to  his  Judge  and  Master.  *  /  have  many  thingB 
to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  noWj  are  words 
which  were  true  of  the  Church  of  the  first  century — even  after 
the  coming  of  the  Comforter.  There  are  some  things  which 
cannot  be  explained  at  all,  unless  the  whole  is  explained  to-* 
gether,  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  life-giving  Nature  was  one 
of  them.  The  incarnation,  the  sacrificial  death,  the  ascension, 
the  free  justification  of  sinners,  the  world-wide  aspect  of  re- 
demption, the  final  issue  in  an  endless  life, — ^all  these  things 
are  parts  of  a  system,  incredible  in  fragments ;  and  you  must 
expound  the  whole  at  once  to  render  any  single  portion 
thoroughly  intelligible.  But  however  necessary,  it  was  very 
difficult  to  teach  these  mysteries  all  at  once  and  fully,  in  the 
first  generation  of  men  who  had  seen  the  Lord.  The  humanity 
of  Christ  both  revealed  and  obscured  His  Deity  ;  and  imtil 
His  Personal  Deity  was  thoroughly  understood.  His  life-giving 
power  could  not  be  fully  believed  in.  Thus  these  two  corre- 
lated doctrines,  of  the  Deity  of  Christ,  and  of  our  Immortal 
Life  in  Him,  were  so  closely  connected  that  they  could  not 
be  completely  divulged  except  in  combined  radiance,  as  com- 
plementary colours  of  one  heavenly  sunbeam  of  truth  and 
godliness ;  and  this  process  belonged  to  the  later  stages  of 
the   Church's  earlier    life.     So  much   I  venture    to    propose 
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hypotheticallj  in  explanation  of  the  later  reception  and  cita- 
tion of  the  fourth  gospel,  and  in  vindication  of  its  Johannine 
origin.  The  value  of  these  observations  will,  I  think,  appear 
more  clearly  when  the  present  argument  is  completed. 

What,  tiien,  do  we  discover  in  this  gospel  which  differs  so 
exceedingly  from  tiiose  of  the  three  earlier  Evangelists,  in  its 
colour,  in  its  spirit,  in  its  form,  in  its  histories,  in  its  structure, 
in  the  personality  which  it  presents  to  us, — in  the  length  and 
directness  of  the  arguments  and  speeches  which  it  records, — 
and,  above  all,  in  the  marvellous  prominence  given  in  every 
page  to  the  assertion  of  the  personal  Deity  of  the  crucified 
Lord? 

It  does  indeed  appear  to  be  an  intolerable  abuse  of  criticism 
to  pretend  that  Christendom  has  been  mistaken  in  the  east 
and  in  the  west,  in  the  north  and  in  the  south,  in  the  general 
drift  of  this  book — and  to  deny  that  the  manifest  intention  of 
the  writer  was  to  Deify  Jesus.  Dr.  Vance  Smith  almost  allows 
that  this  was  his  aim.  The  phenomenon  indeed  is  singular  and 
unexampled  in  history.  There  has  been  many  an  illustrious 
teacher  in  every  land  ;  but  the  last  thought  which  has  occurred 
to  his  immediate  friends  and  followers,  immediately  after  death^ 
has  been  to  give  out  that  he  was  the  Infini^  God  incarnate. 
This  can  scarcely  be  maintained  respecting  the  Buddhist  sages 
who  have  since  been  regarded  as  avatars  of  Divinity.  Plato 
and  Xenophon  would  never  have  ventured  on  declaring  that 
Socrates  was  the  Infinite  Mind  made  flesh.  No  modem  bio- 
grapher would  have  found  it  possible  to  assert  the  Divinity 
of  any  artist,  theologian,  or  man  of  science  ;  nor  would  the 
imagination  have  ever  entered  a  healthy  brain.  In  Roman 
times,  after  their  deaths,  the  emperors  were  regarded  as  in  a 
low  sense  Divine  {iJivus  Jidius,  JDivus  Atigustus,  IHvus  Titus) j 
but  no  friend  or  flatterer  thought  that  by  ascribing  to  them 
that  title  they  asserted  that  in  Augustus,  or  Tiberius,  or  Titus 
the  Supreme  God  dwelt  as  a  part  of  their  personality  ;   or 
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dreamed  of  teaching,  in  a  historical  book,  that  during  their 
lives  they  spoke  and  acted  as  if  they  pretended  to  be  Jupiter 
in  disguise. 

But  John  does  far  more  than  this.  He,  a  Jew,  a  member  of 
a  nation  where  the  first  principle  of  thought  was  monotheism ; 
where  the  gulf  between  the  finite  and  the  Infinite,  the  crea- 
ture and  Creator,  was  held  to  be  impassable  and  unfathomable  ; 
where  for  a  man  to  claim  divine  honours  was  held  to  be  the 
consummation  of  wickedness  ;  where  men  would  die  rather 
than  allow  the  statue  of  Caligula  in  the  temple  ;  where  no  such 
phantasy  had  ever  crossed  the  mind  of  any  Hebrew  since  the 
formation  of  the  Commonwealth, — John  distinctly  asserts  of 
this  peasant-carpenter  of  Nazareth,  his  Master  and  Friend,  that 
He  was  the  ^  Word  made  Flesh,*  that  Word  by  whom  ^  every 
thing  was  made  that  was  made.'  The  history  of  the  miracu- 
lous conception,  with  which  Matthew  begins  his  gospel,  was 
a  trifle  in  comparison  with  this  portentous  declaration  with 
which  John  commences  his.  Let  us  note  the  precision  of  his 
language.     He  says, — 

*  In  tlve  beginning  was  tJie  Logos ; — and  tJie  Logos  was  with 
the  (great)  Tlieos  '  (this  is  the  force  of  irpo^  top  Oeov)  ; — ^  and 
the  Logos  was  Theos  *  (without  the  definite  article :  He  was 
A  Divine  Person,  not  the  great  original  Theos^  or  Deity). 

The  evangelist  then  further  elaborates  his  idea  that  the  Looos 
was  a  Divine  Person,  the  Agent  of  the  Father  in  creation,  and 
existing  before  all  worlds.  In  verse  14  he  distinctly  asserts 
the  Incarnation  of  the  personal  Logos,  who  was  Theos ;  and  the 
whole    gospel    is   one    prolonged   qommentary   on    this    claim 

*  Origen  (in  Johan,  46)  points  out  the  force  of  the  definite  article  in  the 
second  clause,  and  of  its  omission  in  the  third  clause  of  this  verse.  Acicr^oy  hk 
avrdii  k.  r.  X.  '  This  scruple  of  many  pious  persons  may  be  thus  solved.  We 
must  tell  them  that  He  who  is  of  Himself  God,  is  6  0e6f,  but  that  whatever 
is  God,  besides  that  underived  One  {avroOebs),  being  so  by  communication  of  His 
Divinity,  cannot  so  properly  be  styled  6  GcAs.  the  great  God,  but  Otbs,  a  divine 

person  (oi>x  ^  Q^bs  dXXd  Beds  Kvpuirrepov  \iyovro).^ 

See  also  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman's  Tract  on  the  Principatvt  of  the  Father— in 
which  he,  though  with  great  caution,  uses  language  similar  in  effect 
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which  he  makes  for  Jesus,  to  be  the  Divine  Creator  of  the 
Universe  (verse  3),  the  Representative  Deity,  in  hnman  form. 
Again  and  again  he  carefully  details  discussions  between  '  the 
Jews '  and  Jesus  Christ,  in  which  he  affirms  that, — 

1.  He  came  down  from  Heaven,  yet  was  in  Heaven,  iii.  18,  81 ; 

2.  That  He  was  God's  '  only  begotten '  Son,  whom  God  gave  to 
the  world  for  its  salvation,  iii.  16  ; 

8.  That  what  things  soever  the  Father  doeth,  these  doeth  the  Son 
likewise,  c.  v.  17,  19  ('  making  Himself  eqnal  with  God ') ; 

4.  That  as  the  Father  raises  np  the  dead,  so  could  He,  c.  v.  21 ; 

5.  That  God  had  committed  the  judgment  of  the  whole  world  to 
Him,  0.  V.  22  ; 

6.  That  at  His  voice  all  the  dead  should  rise,  o.  v.  29  ; 

7.  That  the  Father  Himself  attested  these  claims,  c.  v.  86  ; 

8.  That  He  was  the  Bread  which  came  down  from  Heaven  to  give 
life  unto  the  world,  c.  vi.  passim ; 

9.  That  before  Abraham  was  He  was,  c.  viii.  88  ; 

10.  That  He  came  forth  from  God,  and  went  to  God,  c.  xiii.  1 — 8 ; 

11.  That  He  should  send  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  as  the  Comforter, 
c.  xvi  7 ; 

12.  That  He  had  a  glory  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was, 
c.  xvii.  6 ; 

18.  That  He  and  the  Father  were  tv,  one,  z.  80. 

And  these  statements,  powerful  when  taken  in  isolated  cita- 
tion, are  far  stronger  when  looked  at  in  their  connection,  so 
that  those  who  can  eliminate  from  this  gospel  the  doctrine  of 
the  personal  Deity  of  Christ,  as  the  Son  of  God,  can  perform 
any  feat  of  transformation  on  the  words  of  the  New  Testament^ 
or  of  any  other  writing. 

The  English  Prayer  Book  was  *  proved'  by  Tract  No.  90, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Oxford  conspirators,  to  permit  prac- 
tically of  a  Roman  interpretation ;  and  the  gospel  of  John, 
under  similar  treatment,  may  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  an 
apostle  who  was  a  Unitarian. 

For  ourselves — while  rendering  just  homage  to  the  many 
noble  qualities  of  our  Unitarian  brethren,  and  lamenting,  in 
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the  interests  of  truth,  the  extravagances  of  the  falsely  so-called 
Athanasian  orthodoxy,  which  have  occasioned  and  perhaps 
excused  in  part  the  reaction  towards  a  purely  humanitarian 
view  of  Christ's  person — ^we  must  nevertheless  abjure  as  un- 
deserving of  refutation  these  eflTorts  of  critical  artifice.  To 
us  Christ  is  the  Lord, — the  all-creating  '  Word  made  flesh/ — 
'  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever.'  '  Being  in  the  form  of  (Oeov)  a 
Divine  Person,  He  thought  it  not  a  thing  to  be  snatched  at 
to  be  equal  to  a  Theos,  but  emptied  Himself,  and  took  on  Him 
the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men  ; 
wherefore  God  (6  ©eo?),  the  supreme  Theos^  hath  highly  exalted 
Him,  and  given  Him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name,  that 
at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in 
heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  of  the  under-world,  and  that 
every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father'  (PhiL  ii.  6—11).  He  is  'the  First 
and  the  Last, — the  Beginning  and  the  Ending, — which  is,  and 
which  was;  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe  * 
(Apoc.  i.  8 ;  6  HavroKpartop), 

We  cannot  then  separate  from  Apostolic  Christianity  the 
transcendent  mystery  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos.  The 
one  is  wholly  built  upon  the  other.  If  the  New  Testament 
was  originally  written  to  teach  modern  Unitarianism,  there  is 
no  series  of  books  on  earth  more  elaborately  contrived  to  fail 
of  their  purpose.  There  is  none  which  so  much  requires  an 
apparatus  of  special  criticism  to  bring  out  that  sense  ;  for  they 
leave  on  the  minds  of  all  who  will  permit  them  to  make  their 
natural  impression  an  ever-deepening  conviction  that  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  Deity  is  the  Shekinah  of  the  temple,  and 
the  secret  of  man's  Redemption.  The  writers  leave  also  the 
impression  that  this  doctrine  was  as  great  a  natural  improba- 
bility to  themselves  as  it  is  to  us ;  that  it  was  gradually  forced 
on  them  by  the  Overpowering  evidence  of  the  facts,  by  a  divine 
inspiration,  and  by  the  words  of  Jesus  Himself,  supported,  and 
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proved  to  be  true  by  a  blaze  of  miracles  which  rendered  unbelief 
impossible. 

Eighteen  hundred  years  of  further  meditation  on  this  sublime 
mystery  have  not,  however,  lessened  the  wonderfulness  of  the 
message,  that  the  everlasting  Nature  has  joined  itself  once  and 
for  ever  to  humanity  in  the  Christ.  On  the  contrary,  the  thought 
of  it,  as  the  vastness  of  the  universe  is  further  disclosed,  weighs 
more  and  more  heavily  upon  the  labouring  mind  ; — ^yet,  while 
there  open  through  this  gateway  infinite  prospects  of  glory 
— one  beyond  the  other— crowding  on  the  vision  of  the 
enraptured  spirits  who  contemplate  them  in  earth  and  heaven, 
— the  evidence  brightens  as  the  future  unfolds  ;  and  though 
the  £Eu;t  of  the  Incarnation  'passeth  knowledge,'  the  soul  is 
compelled  to  recognise  in  the  loftiest  conceptions  of  man's 
destiny  through  redemption  the  nearest  approaches  to  the 
truth  which  is  in  God.  The  Eternal  Love  which  created  us 
has  given  Itself,  its  All,  its  ^  heights  and  depths  and  lengths  and 
breadths ' — (tA  irdina,  Bom.  viii.  32) — in  His  Only  Begotten 
Son  I 


Section  II. 

We  have  now  to  direct  the  current  of  our  special  argument 
into  this  broad  and  mighty  stream  of  truth  on  the  Deity  of 
Christ  which  makes  glad  the  ciiy  of  God, — ^a  tributary  to  its 
fulness,  as  we  believe,  having  its  origin  also  in  the  heights  of 
divine  revelation.  In  executing  this  purpose,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  direct  continued  attention  to  that  gospel  of  John  which 
is  the  object  of  so  natural  a  hostility  to  those  who  misconceive 
the  scope  and  method  of  man's  redemption  by  the  Incarnation. 

It  wiU  be  observed  by  careful  readers  of  this  gospel  that 
there  run  throughout  its  course  two  parallel  lines  of  thought 
and  speech.  The  first  has  been  already  noted — the  assertion, 
chiefly  in  Christ's  varied  and  solemnly  reported  words,  of  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Divine  Nature  in  His  person :  and  incar- 
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nation  or  'becoming  flesh'  (1.  14)  so  real  and  so  vital  that  the 
Logos  became  as  truly  a  part  of  the  complex  personality  of  the 
Christ,  as  is  the  thinking  power  a  part  of  man's  integral  being. 
This  union  of  the  Divine  and  Human  natures  is  represented  as 
so  close  as  to  constitute  the  Logos  a  Man,  and  the  Manhood 
Divine:  so  close,  that  when  Jesus  speaks  of  'I,'  it  may  be 
either,  or  equally,  the  body,  the  mind,  or  the  Eternal  Spirit, 
which  speaks:  (1)  '  I  thirst;'  (2)  'I  will,  be  thou  clean;' 
(3)  *  I  will  raise  it  up  at  the  last  day.'  He  was,  as  the  Creed 
declares,  *  Perfect  God  and  Perfect  Man,  of  a  reasonable  soul 
and  human  flesh  subsisting ;  who  although  He  be  God  and  Man, 
yet  He  is  not  two,  but  one  Christ;  One — not  by  conversion  of 
the  Godhead  into  flesh,  but  by  taking  of  the  Manhood  into  God 
— One  altogether — not  by  confusion  of  substance,  but  by  unity 
of  Person.  For  as  the  reasonable  soul  and  flesh  is  one  man,  so 
God  and  Man  is  one  Christ' 

The  second  line  of  thought  and  of  statement  which  runs 
throughout  the  gospel  of  John  from  the  first  paragraph  to  the  last, 
is  that  this  Incarnation  of  the  Divine  Logos  of  God  has  for  its 
object  TO  GIVE  LIFE  ETERNAL  TO  MANKIND.  This  is  repeated 
more  than  thirty  times  in  the  most  distinct  and  emphatic  manner. 
And  if  the  epistles  of  John  are  added  to  the  account,  it  will 
be  found  that  nearly  fifty  times  does  this  apostle  declare  the 
gift  of  LIFE,  or  LIFE  EVERLASTING,  to  be  the  end  of  the  Incar- 
nation. A  few  striking  examples  of  the  phraseology  may  be 
selected. 

(1)  In  the  proem  of  the  gospel  the  Divine  Logos  is  de- 
scribed thus  :  '  In  Him  was  Life,  and  the  Life  was  the  light 
of  men.' 

(2)  In  conversing  with  Nicodemus,  Jesus  declared  that  *  God 
80  loved  the  world  as  to  give  His  Only  begotten  Son,  that  who- 
soever believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  should  have 
everlasting  life '  (ft^  aTriKrfrai,  d\V  ixQ  K<^h^  cuwviov ;  John 
iii.  16). 
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(3)  He  assured  the  Samaritan  woman  that  the  water  which 
He  would  give  would  be  within  a  fountain  of  water  springing 
up  to  everlasting  life  (iv.  14). 

(4)  In  the  fifth  chapter  Christ  declares  again  and  again  that 

with  Him  rests  the  power  of  raising  the  dead^  and  giving  them 

life  (^o)07ro(e2.)    ^  He  that  heareth  mj  word  and  believeth  hath 

everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation,  but  is 

peaked  from  death  unto  life^ 

(5)  In  the  sixth  chapter  there  is  a  prolonged  argument  with 
the  Jews  to  prove  that  He  was  the  Bread  of  Life;  that  the 
fathers  ate  manna  in  the  desert  and  diedj  but  diis  was  the  bread 
that  came  down  from  heaven  that  a  man  should  eat  thereof  and 
not  die,  /cat  /nif  airoOawrj^  ver.  50.  The  statement  is  reiterated  in 
every  possible  form  that  His  work  on  earth  is  to  givf  life, 
everlasting  life^  to  prevent  men  from  dying y  from  perishing.  He 
declares  that  whoso  eateth  His  flesh  and  drinketh  His  blood, 
fiath  eternal  life^  and  He  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  dag,  ver.  54. 
^  As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I  Uve  by  the  Father, 
so  he  that  eateth  me,*even  he  shall  live  by  me!  He  that  eateth 
of  this  bread  shall  live  for  ever,'  ver.  57,  58.  *  Except  ye  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  His  blood,  ye  have  no 
life  in  yourselves^  iv  kaxno'ky  ver.  53.  This  discourse,  delivered  in 
the  synagogue  of  Capernaum,  deserves  careful  and  consecutive 
study,  for  it  may  be  taken  as  the  fairest  battle-ground  of  this 
whole  controversy.  What  is  said  elsewhere  is  but  a  repetition 
of  what  is  here  declared  with  a  persistence  and  fulness  which 
are  fitted  to  arouse  earnest  inquiry  as  to  the  design  of  our 
Saviour's  words. 

(6)  S.  Paul  and  S.  Peter  have  many  expressions  of  the  same 
character — affirming  that  we  owe  our  '  everlasting  life '  to  that 
Christ, — that  He  is  our  ^  Life ' — our  '  hope  of  life,' — and  apart 
from  Him  we  shall  ^die^  ^ perish^  and  be  ^ destroyed;^  but 
although  at  least  fifly  times  such  expressions  occur,  no  practical 
purpose  would  be  answered  by  multiplying  here  parallel 
quotations  from  their  writings. 
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What,  then,  if  we  may  follow  the  natural  and  proper  sense 
of  these  declarations  of  Christ,  is  the  result  to  which  they 
lead  us?. 

Beyond  all  question  it  is  that  the   very  object  of  the 

INCARNATION  IS  TO  IMMORTALISE  MANKIND  ;  that  man  Can  live 

for  ever  only  by  spiritual   union  with   the   Incarnate  Deity  ; 

that  apart    from    such    union    man   will   die,  perishy   and   be 

destroyed. 

When  we  wish  to  express  the  idea  of  perpetual  existence, 
or  the  loss  of  being,  there  is  no  language  in  which  we  can 
so   naturally  and  properly  convey  our  meaning   as   in   these 
words  of  Christ.      Some  will  live  for  ever,  others  will  perish. 
Were  it  not  for  certain  extrinsic  considerations,  derived  from 
foreign  fields  of  thought,  no   one  would  ever  have   imagined 
a  different  sense.      Unless  a  reader  had  been  warned  before- 
hand that  every  man's  soul,  being  destined  by  its  nature  to 
last  for  ever,  and  not  to  die — (being  im-mortal) — he  must  there- 
fore not  put  upon  the  terms  of  Christ's  discourses  any  meaning 
which  will  contradict  that  doctrine  of  natural  immortality, — he 
would  not  have  dreamed  of  imposing  such  a  figurative  sense 
upon  them,  or  of  making  life  eternal  stand  for  happiness,  or 
perishing  stand  for  endless   misery.      It  is  altogether  due  to 
foreign  and  unusual  considerations,  if  readers  have  learned  to 
take  such  words  in  an  unnatural  sense.     For  life  signifies  life, 
and  to  live  for  ever  signifies  to  live  for  ever,  and  to  perish 
signifies  not  to  live  for  ever,  but  to  lose  organised  and  con- 
scious being.     That  is  the  first  and  the  natural  meaning  of  the 
words. 

Moreover,  it  is  the  very  meaning  of  them  taken  in  construct- 
ing the  favourite  phrase,  an  Immortal  Soul,  An  im-mortal 
soul  is  a  soul  that  will  not  die ;  and  to  die  there  is  taken  for 
ceasinff  to  exist  (not  for  being  miserable)  ;  so  that  every  one 
who  uses  the  phrase  ^an  immortal  soul,'  and  maintains  that 
man  possesses  one,  shows  us  what  is  the  natural  and  proper 
sense  of  dying,  by  saying  in  Latin  that  the  soul  will  not  die. 

15 
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It  is  obvious,  then,  that,  unless  there  be  some  reason  of  orer- 
powering  strength,  this  is  the  sense  in  which  the  words  must 
be  taken  in  the  gospel. — This  is  not  to  deny  that  in  God's 
distribution  of  life  and  death  to  moral  beings  there  will  be, 
and  must  be,  glorious  or  dreadful  secondary  associations  of 
thought  connected  with  these  words — ^in  the  one  case  of  happi- 
ness, in  the  other  of  misery;  but  it  is  to  deny  that  in  conse- 
quence of  those  secondary  associations  the  terms  lose  their 
primary,  radical,  and  proper  signification,  or  become  mere 
tropes  and  figures  of  speech  for  a  life  which  is  not  really  life 
at  all, — or  for  a  death  which  is  not  the  breaking  up  of 
humanity. 

That  the  persistent  resolution,  through  many  ages,  to  strip 
these  converse  terms  Life  and  Death,  in  their  application  to 
Christ's  work  and  Man's  destiny,  of  their  proper  signification, 
has  resulted  in  eclipsing  fully  one-half  of  the  light  of  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness,  of  the  glory  of  Christ,  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  is  a  conviction  deeply  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the 
present  writer ;  and  that  this  fatal  result  has  followed  from 
the  stealthy  advance  in  the  early  church  of  the  heathenish  and 
pharisaic  error  of  the  soul's  natural  immortality  has  already 
been  partly  shown  in  previous  pages.  A  false  psychology 
throws  a  mist  over  the  whole  firmament  of  truth ;  but  it  is 
surely  very  difficult,  after  the  writing  of  the  last  twenty  years, 
to  maintain  that  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  has 
any  unquestionable  foundation  in  biology,  in  metaphysics,  or  in 
Scripture.  Is  not  its  chief  source  the  self-estimate  of  men 
destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  grasping  at  a  shadow 
when  the  substance  has  escaped  them  ? 

In  order  to  determine  this  question  of  transcendent  magni- 
tude, whether  we  owe  the  prospect  of  immortality  to  the 
natural  constitution  of  our  spiritual  being,  which  by  OxkI's 
will  is  deathless  in  every  case,— or,  to  the  grace  of  God  in 
Bedemption,  to  the  Incarnation  of  the  Life  of  God  in  the 
Christ, — to  a  divine  regenerative  process  restricted  to  the  sons 
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of  God,  which  contemplates  the  whole  humanity,  body  as  well 
as  soul,  in  its  transforming  and  immortalising  action, — we  fall 
back  on  the  orthodox  and  acknowledged  principle  of  Biblical 
interpretation.  If  the  writings  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists 
are  insufficient  to  decide  this  controversy,  when  handled  'not 
deceitfully,'  but  according  to  the  canon  which  must  govern 
the  honest  interpretation  of  public  documents,  there  is  as- 
suredly no  reason  for  expecting  satisfaction  elsewhere.  The 
^oral  law '  of  Christendom  is  as  delusive  a  guide  as  that  of 
ancient  Judaism. 

What,  then,  is  the  canon  above  all  others  obligatory  in  inter- 
preting Scripture?  It  is  delivered  to  us  in  the  memorable 
words  of  Hooker  :  '  I  hold  it  for  a  most  infallible  rule  in  expo- 
sitions of  Sacred  Scripture  that  when  a  literal  construction  will 
stand,  the  farthest  from  the  letter  is  commonly  the  worst  There 
is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  this  licentious  and  deluding  art, 
which  changeth  the  meaning  of  words  as  alchemy  doth,  or  would 
do,  the  substance  of  metals,  making  of  anything  what  it  listeth, 
and  bringing  in  the  end  all  truth  to  nothing.' 

The  literal  sense  of  words  is  primd  facie  their  true  sense. 
The  literal  sense  is  presumptively  true,  or  has  the  first  claim  to 
be  received.  The  literal  sense  is  the  common,  ordinary,  usual 
sense  in  all  languages,  Hebrew  and  Qreek  included,  and  that 
which  first  strikes  the  mind  of  a  hearer.  Life,  death, — limng 
for  ever,  perishinff, — ^the  ideas  conveyed  by  these  and  similar 
words  are  likely  to  be  their  true  sense,  unless  overruled  by  the 
connection,  or  by  the  general  tenor  of  the  book  in  which  they 
appear.  'They'  (the  heavens)  '  shall  perish,  but  Thou  remainest ' 
(Psalm  cii.).  '  Labour  not  for  the  meat  which  periaheth,  but  for 
the  meat  which  endwr^^A  to  everlasting  life'  (John  vi.).  Who 
could  fail  to  see  that  in  such  passages  perishing  is  the  opposite 
of  remaining  and  enduring?  Why  is  the  word  to  be  taken 
difierently  when  the  object  to  perish  is  a  sinner  ?  or  the  object 
to  perish  is  not  a  man  who  has  eaten  of  bread  '  that  endureth  to 
everlasting  life '  ? 
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The  adage  that  the  literal  sense  of  words  is  presumptively  the 
tme  one  has  been  held  by  all  interpreters.  Thus  Luther  says  : 
*  That  which  I  have  so  often  insisted  on  elsewhere  I  here  once 
more  repeat,  that  the  Christian  should  direct  his  first  efforts 
towards  understanding  the  literal  sense  (as  it  is  called)  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  alone  is  the  substance  of  faith  and  of  theology/ 
And  Dean  Alford  says :  *  A  cadon  of  interpretation  which  dtiould 
be  constantly  borne  in  mind  is  that  a  figurative  sense  of  taordsis 
never  admissible  except  when  required  hy  the  context.'*  (Comm.  on 
Acts  X.  42.) 

No  rule  besides  this  is  permitted  by  a  sound  interpretation  in 
extracting  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  on  other  topics  of 
the  Christian  revelation.  The  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  of  the 
Godhead,  of  the  Deity  of  Christ,  of  the  Person  and  work  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  of  justification  by  grace,  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  are  learned  among 
Protestants  by  a  persistent  application  of  this  canon,  against 
whatever  mass  of  evil  example  and  precedent  to  the  contrary. 
For  in  fact  the  measure  of  light  and  darkness  in  the  Church 
in  every  century  has  been  determined  by  the  degree  in  which 
its  interpreters  have  stood  fast  on  this  common-sense  rule  of 
interpretation,  or  have  given  way  to  traditional  perversion,  or 
to  the  fantastic  notion  of  inner  senses  and  universal  mystery. 
There  have  been  no  deadlier  enemies  to  Christianity  than  its 
mystical  interpreters. 

The  application  of  this  great  rule  to  the  words  of  the  In- 
carnate Word  describing  the  nature  of  His  own  work  of 
Bedemption  seems  especially  imperative.  Can  we  seriously 
suppose  that  when  Christ  pours  forth  that  soul-moving  current 
of  expression  in  which  He  solemnly  and  so  often  declares  on  all 
various  occasions,  and  in  all-varying  companies,  during  His 
ministry,  that  He  came  to  earth  to  ^  give  Life,'  ^  everlasting  Life 
to  men,'  to  '  raise  them  up  '  to  everlasting  Life,  to  prevent  them 
from  Mying,' — can  we   suppose,  after  deliberation,  that  this 
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emphatic  language  was  nothing  more  than  a  mighty  yolume  of 
figurative  speech,  rolling  before  us,  and  tantalising  our  under- 
standings ;  when  it  was  of  the  last  importance  for  us  to  know 
clearly  what  the  doom  was  of  which  we  were  in  danger,  and 
what  the  blessing  is  which  He  came  to  confer  ? 

If  the  main  current  of  the  Redeemer's  language  on  the  very 
object  of  His  mission  is  to  be  taken  in  the  mass  as  a  stream 
of  metaphors,  how  can  we  know  what  the  realities  are  of 
which  these  figures  are  the  emblems  ?  If  none  of  the  language 
of  the  Bible  is  plain  and  easy  to  be  understood,  how  can  we 
hope  ever  to  understand  the  metaphors?  But,  indeed,  this 
has  been  the  delusion  alike  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  that  the  Bible 
scarcely  ever  means  what  it  says.  Men  do  ^  not  like ' — some 
for  one  so-called  reason,  some  for  another — to  admit  that  their 
natures  are  as  perishable  as  those  of  the  races  around  them, — 
they  do  '  not  like  '  to  retain  in  their  knowledge  a  Saviour  who 
is  the  only  ^  life  of  the  world,' — they  do  '  not  like '  to  admit  the 
awful  idea  of  a  judicial  extinction  of  life  in  hell,  for  defying 
the  Almighty, — and  therefore  they  leave  no  verbal  artifice  un- 
employed in  perverting  the  plain  meaning  of  the  terms  which 
clearly  announce  that  doom  to  the  condemned,  and  point  to 
the  Christ  as  the  sole  hope  of  humanity.  Just  so  those  who 
go  to  the  Bible  resolved  not  to  allow  of  the  ideas  of  the  In- 
carnation and  of  the  Atonement  find  critical  means  to  per- 
suade themselves  that  those  doctrines  are  not  really  in  the 
Scripture. 

Nothing  is  more  wonderful  in  the  history  of  thought  than 
the  degree  to  which  men  have  persuaded  themselves  that  the 
Spirit  of  Revelation  in  dealing  with  mankind  has  systemati- 
cally avoided  that  ^  great  plainness  of  speech '  which  is  the 
natural  outcome  of  a  direct  and  simple  purpose  when  the 
object  is  to  be  understood.  The  notion  is  deeply  rooted  that 
when  God  speaks,  as  in  the  person  of  Christ,  the  Incarnate 
Word,  scarcely  any  of  His  words  are  to  be  taken  in  their 
obvious  sense.     Surely  the  rule  of  thought  ought  to  be  the 
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opposite^  and  we  ought  to  think  that  He  who  was  the  Tmth 
as  well  as  the  Life  employed  human  speech  in  its  most  direct 
signification. 

It  is  said,  however,  in  reply  to  this  assertion  of  the  first 
claim  of  the  literal  and  obvious  sense  of  words  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  doctrine,  that  we  are  overlooking  the 
undeniable  prevalence  of  metaphor  in  the  Biblical  writings,  and 
especially  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Himself.  *  Without  a  parable 
spake  He  not  unto  them.'  He  'multiplied  parables/  after  the 
fashion  of  the  ancient  prophets.  There  is  not  a  doctrine  of  the 
gospel  which  He  did  not  involve  in  an  envelope  of  metapho- 
rical speech,  partly  as  a  punitive  measure  towards  dishonest 
souls,  partly  as  an  exercise  of  the  pious  ingenuity  of  His 
disciples.  May  not,  then,  the  whole  sense  of  Christ's  language 
respecting  Life  and  Death,  as  the  destinies  of  men,  be  a  portion 
of  the  metaphorical  vocabulary  in  which  He  presented  the 
truth  ?  The  writings  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ  contain  several 
indications  of  the  strong  secondary  associations  which  belong 
to  these  terms,  as  when  S.  Paul  speaks  of  his  own  happiness,  in 
the  words,  '  Now  we  live  if  ye  stand  fast  in  the  Lord  *  (1  Thess. 
iii.  8) :  as  much  as  to  say,  '  Your  departure  from  the  truth 
would  be  my  death.' 

We  acknowledge  that  the  secondary  associations  of  fiappi- 
ness  and  misery  very  occasionally,  as  in  the  cited  passage, 
come  forward  into  vivid  prominence  in  the  use  of  the  terms 
life  and  death  ;  and  not  only  that,  but  also  that  other  secondary 
associations  of  these  terms  and  their  correlatives,  such  as  the 
ideas  of  force  and  liveliness,  of  weakness  and  torpor,  of  a 
spiritual  and  of  a  carnal  condition,  occasionally  are  made 
prominent  in  the  use  of  the  words,  as  perhaps  in  such  passages 
as  these  :  *  Quicken  thou  me  in  thy  way' — Psalm  cxix.  (give  me 
force  and  vigour  in  thy  service) — and,  '  Thou  hast  a  name  that 
thou  livest  and  art  dead,'  ^  Be  zealous  and  strengthen  the  things 
that  remain,  that  are  ready  to  die '  (Rev.  iii.).     But  it  would 
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be  a  perversion  of  all  the  rules  of  speech,  and  the  experience 
of  literature,  to  allow  that  because  terms  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  a  sense  in  which  their  secondary  associations  are 
prominent,  therefore  we  are  to  interpret  them  everjrwhere  so  as 
to  exclude  their  primdri/  and  proper  signification.  In  passing 
expressions  of  emotional  thought,  the  secondary  association 
may  thus  sometimes  get  even  the  upper  hand  ;  but  in  solemn 
and  deliberate  teaching  the  main  terms  are  certain  to  be  used 
in  their  strict  signification.  When  and  where  on  earth  is  there 
better  reason  to  look  for  the  use  of  words  in  their  proper 
sense  than  when  the  Saviour  of  the  world  is  teaching  men 
what  their  danger  is,  and  in  what  Salvation  consists  I  If 
it  be  urged  again  that  Christ  hid  much  of  His  truth  in  a 
glory-mist  of  metaphors,  the  answer  is,  that  ^privately  He 
explained  all  things  to  His  disciples ; '  yet  in  private  as  in 
public  He  adhered  to  His  theme,  that  men  were  in  danger  of 
death,  and  dewtructiony  and  that  He  came  to  give  them  ever^ 
lasting  life. 

The  impression  prevails  among  many  readers  of  the  Bible 
that  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  Oriental  Book,  and  the  genius  of 
Oriental  Speech  is  metaphorical  and  symbolical,  it  is  a  danger- 
ous fallacy  to  handle  its  language  according  to  the  cold  canons 
of  European  language.  We  must  expect  a  metaphor  every- 
where, until  it  is  proved  that  tlie  Asiatic  prophet  or  apostle 
has  spoken  in  simple  terms  I 

Except  in  some  conspicuous  examples  of  imaginative  poetry, 
Indian  and  Persian,  there  is  reason  to  deny  with  emphasis 
this  popular  notion  of  Asiatic  discourse.  Hie  realities  of 
life  impose  more  sobriety  upon  Orientals  than  the  Westerns 
usually  allow,  and  this  sobriety  percolates  through  their 
common  literature.  With  respect  to  the  Bible,  to  impute  a 
highflown  metaphorical  style  to  its  writers  as  their  ordinary 
habit  is  manifestly  a  delusion.  The  most  decisive  evidence  of 
this  is,  that  the  Bible  will  bear  translating,  nearly  word  for 
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word,  into  the  tongaes  of  Northern  Europe ;  and  has  been 
listened  to  in  public  reading  with  the  utmost  edification  for 
many  generations.  This  would  have  been  impossible  in  the 
colder  atmosphere  of  the  North,  unless,  in  the  main,  the  Bible 
were  a  sober  book  ;  sober  in  its  history,  in  its  teaching,  even 
in  its  poetry ;  using  language  that  can  be  '  understanded  of  the 
people '  in  all  climates  of  the  world.  The  idea,  then,  that  Asiatics 
never  speak  except  in  metaphors,  and  that  the  Biblical  writers 
are  but  examples  of  the  Asiatic  genius,  is  to  nusconceive  the 
&cts  of  life  and  of  history. 

There  is,  however,  a  further  argument,  w^hich  alone  might 
suffice  to  correct  the  imagination  that  the  Bible  has  taught 
the  mysteries  of  Redemption  in  a  cloud  of  metaphors.  I  refer 
to  the  providential  selection  of  the  Greek  language  to  be  the 
instrument  for  the  revelation  of  the  gospel ;  the  language  of 
mankind  which  beyond  all  others  assists  and  encourages  the 
expression  of  thought  in  exact  terms.  Admitting,  with  strong 
reservation  and  protest  against  the  exaggerated  notion  of 
Asiatic  tendency  to  metaphor,  that  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old 
Testament  partakes  in  some  degree  of  the  poetic  indefiniteness 
of  a  primitive  tongue,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  this  is  a 
weakness  of  the  Greek  speech.  There  at  least  we  have  defi- 
nition, edge,  precision, — itself  an  effect  of  clear  thought,  and 
an  incentive  to  it.  Now  the  ^  oriental '  Jews  had  been  for 
three  centuries  placed  under  the  yoke  of  Greek-speaking 
rulers  when  Christ  appeared.  Their  Scriptures  were  read  in 
Greek  throughout  the  world.  There  is  reason  to  think,  with 
Dr.  Roberts,  that  Greek  was  widely  spoken  in  Palestine  by 
the  hearers  of  Jesus.  And  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  this 
perfect  language, — in  which  reason  rules  over  fancy  with 
undisputed  sway, — was  chosen  to  be  the  organ  by  which 
Christianity  and  Christ's  discourses  should  be  divulged  to  the 
civilized  world. 

To  assert,  therefore,  that  in  the  Greek  gospel  of  John,  written 
in  the  clear  sunshine  of  Ionian  Greece  itself,  the  language  is 
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probably  metaphorical  at  every  turn,  that  we  shall  most  likely 
err  in  taking  ifiyq  to  mean  life^  and  Qavajo^  to  mean  deaJth^  and 
shall  more  likely  reach  the  truth  by  supposing  that  airoQvr\<rKuv 
signifies  to  be  banished  Jrom  Gody  or  to  last  for  ever  in  misery, 
is  to  o£Per  a  violent  contradiction  to  one  of  the  most  obvious 
facts  in  philology , — namely,  that  the  use  of  Greek  in  the 
New  Testament*  is  in  itself  a  presumption  that  its  ordinary 
terms  are  taken  in  their  natural  signification. 

But  this  being  so,  we  may  learn  with  certainty,  if  any  doubt 
exists,  through  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  the  meaning 
of  the  corresponding  Hebrew  words  in  the  Old;  and  no 
extreme  theories  as  to  the  range  of  the  Hellenistic  dialect 
must  blind  us  to  the  truth  that  the  Greek  of  the  apostles 
was  a  tongue  which  the  Grecians  understood. 

These  considerations  necessitate  what  may  be  termed  the 
literal,  or,  still  better,  the  natural  and  obvious  interpretation  of 
S.  John's  gospel  in  its  discourses  on  the  life  eternal.  But  some 
special  and  detailed  arguments  may  be  added  which  confirm  thd 
presumption  raised  on  grounds  such  as  we  have  discussed. 

(1)  The  work  of  the  Son  of  God  in  redemption  is  in  Scrip- 
ture interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  sin  of  Man  in  paradise. 
The  doctrine  of  the  '  First '  and  of  the  ^  Second  Adams '  con- 
stitutes the  'mystery  of  the  gospel'  (1  Cor.  xv.).  In  the 
teaching  of  our  Lord  Himself  there  are  clear  references  to  the 
history  of  the  fall  of  Man  as  the  basis  of  God's  dealings  with 
the  human  race.  He  speaks  of  Satan  as  a  '  Murderer  {av6p(o^ 
TTOKTOvo^)  from  the  beginning ; '  and  of  Himself  as  sent  to  destroy 
the  works  of  the  Devil.  Now,  a  murderer  is  a  destroyer  of  life. 
The  meaning  of  Death,  and  of  the  gift  of  Eternal  Life,  in  the 
discourses  of  Christ,  is  thus  fixed  by  the  history  of  the  First 
Adam  in  Genesis.  Christ  appeared  to  'abolish  death'  (2  Tim.  i.), 
and  the  death  which  He  abolished  was  the  death  that  'came 
into  the  world '  by  the  original  Sin,  and  through  the  temptation 
of  the  original  Murderer. 
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What  was  that  death  ?  We  have  already  seen  that  it  is  to 
offer  violence  to  known  fact,  as  well  as  every  probability, 
to  suppose  that  the  death  incurred  by  Adam's  sin  was,  as 
Athanasius  declares  in  a  remarkable  passage  (cited  hereafter 
in  chapter  xxvi.),  anght  else  than  Extinction — a  death  like  that 
which  animals  have  died  on  this  globe  since  the  beginning. 
No  word  is  said  either  before  the  fall,  or  on  the  approach  of 
the  Judge,  or  afterwardS|  of  Adam's  possession  of  a  deathless 
soul,  when  his  mortal  integer  was  broken  np  ; — not  a  word  is 
uttered  in  the  divine  comment  on  that  curse,  of  an  eternity  of 
misery  to  be  endured  by  the  soul  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Man.  Indeed  that  notion  seems  to  deserve  little  more  than 
the  scorn  whidi  Locke  bestows  upon  it.  It  is  the  gratuitous 
invention  of  theologians  who  have  forfeited  t^e  claim  to  be 
listened  to  in  that  matter  by  their  perverse  departure  from 
the  record. 

The  signification,  then,  of  the  Life  which  Christ  bestows  is 
determined  by  the  history  of  the  Bible.  It  is  the  bestowment 
of  that  literal  eternal  life  in  body  and  soul  which  was  annexed 
to  the  right  to  the  Tree  of  Life  in  Paradise,  and  which  was 
forfeited  by  sin.  '  Now,  lest  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  of 
the  Tree  of  Life,  ani  eaty  and  live  for  ewr, — so  he  drove  out 
the  man.'  Christ  is  the  Door  into  the  eternal  life.  Through 
Him  sinful,  mortal  humanity  enters  in  again,  and  He  gives  us 
^  to  eat  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Para- 
dise of  God.'  After  His  ascension  to  heaven  Christ  solemnly 
appropriated  these  words  to  Himself  (Rev.  ii.  7). 

The  result  of  being  driven  out  from  the  Tree  of  Life  to  Adam 
was  not  merely  unhappinese  or  misery^  but  death^  returning  to 
dust ;  hence  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  work  of  Christ  to 
be  to  confer  Immortality. 

If  mankind  already  possessed,  through  the  Divine  consti- 
tution, the  attribute  of  everlasting  life  in  the  most  essential 
part  of  their  nature,  an  ever-during  soul,  it  cannot  be  admitted 
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that  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  terms  Christ  Ogives  eternal 
life '  to  the  saved.  His  title  as  the  Life  of  Men  must  be 
understood  as  applicable  to  Him  only  in  a  vague  metaphorical 
sense^  as  the  giver  of  grace  and  happiness.  But  this  would 
not  correspond  to  the  breadth  and  depth  of  Scripture  language 
respecting  redemption.  *  He  Himself  is  our  Life.'  And  the 
body  no  less  than  the  soul  is  said  to  be  saved  by  Him^ 
^  Waiting  for  the  sonship,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of  the  body.' 

2.  Every  chapter  in  the  gospel  of  John  gives  force  to  the 
preceding  argument.  In  the  opening  verses,  he  says  of  the 
Logos,  ^  In  Him  was  Li/e,^  and  adds,  ^  All  things  were  made  hy 
Him,  and  without  Him  was  not  one  thing  made  that  was 
made ; '  designing  clearly  to  indicate  that  the  Logos  was  not 
merely  the  fountain  of  happiness  only,  or  of  holiness,  or  of 
what  is  termed,  in  unscriptural  language,  ^  spiritual  life,' — but 
of  all  existence^  material  and  immaterial,  organic  and  inorganic, 
— a  statement  which  fittingly  introduces  that  Saviour  from 
death,  who  says  of  Himself,  '  The  thief  cometh  not  but  for  to 
steal  and  to  kill  and  to  destroy  {0v<rr)  kuI  airoKiarj),  I  am 
come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it 
more  abundantly  *  (John  x.  10). 

Now  when  it  is  considered  that  Christ's  words  were  for  the 
most  part  uttered  in  the  hearing  of  the  two  hostile  sects  of 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  whose  controversy  on  immortality  gave 
a  special  interest  and  a  peculiar  edge  to  every  term  employed  to 
denote  a  future  state,  the  conclusion  appears  inevitable,  that 
Christ  could  have  intended  by  His  language  only  the  sense  here 
imputed  to  it.  Never  once  was  He  prevailed  on  to  set  forth 
the  Pharisaic  psychological  doctrine  of  the  'oral  law,'  that 
*  every  soul  has  an  immortal  vigour  in  it,'  and  will  live  for  ever; 
for  then  He  would  have  had  the  democratic  Pharisees  always 
on  His  side,  as  proving  by  miracles  the  truth  of  their  doctrine 
against  the  aristocratic  and  materialistic  Sadducees.  On  the 
contrary,  the  hatred  of  the  Pharisees  towards  Christ  corre- 
sponded to  His  ceaseless  denunciation   of  them,  and  of  their 
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^  oral  law/  The  Sadducees,  again,  when  thej  heard  Him  speak 
of  ^  eternal  life/  and  of  eternal  life  by  '  resurrection/  and  of  that 
resurrection  to  life  eternal  as  the  gift  of  God  through  the 
Speaker^  at  least  would  not  lose  His  meaning,  by  imposing  on 
the  word  life  a  figurative  sense — of  happiness,  to  be  bestowed 
on  a  soul  already  immortal.  No ;  they  would  necessarily 
understand  EUm  to  teach  that  man  had  no  principle  of  im- 
mortality  in  himself,  but  that  God  would  give  immortality,  in 
body  and  soul,  to  those  who  believed  in  Him.  They  would 
at  once  understand  His  meaning,  and  scorn  His  supposed 
wickedness  and  folly.  The  Pharisees  would  think  that  He  was 
right  in  teaching  a  future  eternal  life  for  the  righteous,  but 
that  He  cut  the  ground  of  such  a  hope  from  beneath  His  own 
feet  by  refraining  from  teaching,  as  they  did,  the  inherent  im- 
mortality of  man.  Thus  neither  party  ^  received  His  words  ;' 
but  between  the  two  they  assisted  all  future  ages  to  compre- 
hend His  intention,  which  was  to  teach  a  doctrine  that  humbles 
man  in  the  dust  of  death,  and  restricts  the  everlasting  life  to 
twice-born  and  believing  souls, — a  doctrine  which  represents 
the  first  Adam  as  xo£^o9>  a  ^man  of  earth,'  and  the  Second 
man  alone  as  a  'life-giving  spirit'  (1  Cor.  xv.). 

It  remains  now  to  offer  a  reflection  on  the  relation  between 
the  two  great  mysteries  of  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  and  this  must 
be  done  with  a  befitting  sense  of  the  awe  under  which  it 
becomes  sinful  men  to  adventure  into  that  Holiest  Place,  which 
has  been  '  opened  '  to  us  by  the  Eternal  Love. 

The  one  line  of  thought,  transcending  all  natural  ideas  of 
man,  which  pervades  John's  Gospel,  is — tHU  Incarnation  of  * 
THE  Deity,  of  the  Loaos-'THEas,  in  the  person  of  Jesus  our 
Lord. — The  other  line  of  thought  is  the  parallel  affirmation 
from  the  lips  of  this  Incarnate  Deity,  that  Man  owes  the 
PROSPECT  OP  EVERLASTING  LIFE,  not  to  his  own  nature,  but 
to  redemptive  Union  with  Him,  the  Life  of  the  world. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  these  lines  of  thought  awakens 
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more  of  the  natural  incredulity  and  hostility  of  mankind — ^that 
Jesus  was  an  Incarnation  of  the  Godhead, — or  that  Immortal 
Life  for  man  is  to  be  found  alone  in  spiritual  union  with  Him. 

Yet  these  truths  support  each  other — ^like  the  two  sides  of 
an  arch  of  triumph,  ^that  gate  of  the  Lord  into  which  the 
righteous  shall  enter.' 

Is  not  this  the  truth — that  man,  who  by  the  laws  of  the 
universe  is  Mead  in  sins/  under  sentence  of  extermination 
(H^^)  by  the  law,  can  be  saved  from  the  death  incurred,  can 
be  reached  in  his  misery,  by  no  force  or  power  of  the  created 
universe  ?  If  he  is  to  be  saved  from  the  action  of  the  laws  of 
the  universe,  moral  and  physical,  it  must  be,  not  through  the 
remedial  operation  of  some  external  force,  but  through  the 
intimate  union  of  his  nature  with  a  Power  which  is  above 
the  universe  and  its  laws, — through  the  *  union  of  the  nature 
of  man  with  the  Nature  of  God  ?  Is  it  not  that  the  salvation 
of  a  sinner  from  destruction  is  an  impossibility,  except  though 
the  '  taking  of  the  manhood  unto  God '  ?  Is  it  not  that  sal- 
vation in  all  its  parts  must  be  the  direct  act  of  God  operating, 
not  through  natural  laws,  but  in  a  sphere  above  them, — Him- 
self suffering,  Himself  taking  on  nature,  Himself  raising  the 
destroyed  Temple  of  His  Body,  Himself  pouring  forth  the 
tide  of  His  own  Eternal  Life,  a  Ufe  divine  and  immorial,  into  the 
victims  of  the  Destroyer  ? 

If  this  be  so,  we  derive  a  new  and  irresistible  argument  for 
faith  in  the  Deity  of  the  Christ  from  the  related  doctrine  of 
His  life-giving  energy  ;  and  from  the  doctrine  of  Life  in  Christ 
alone  we  derive  fresh  evidence  of  His  personal  Deity.  That 
doctrine,  which  beyond  all  others  moves  the  unbelief  and  scorn 
of  Asia  and  of  Europe,  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word,  is  seen  to 
be  at  once  the  essential  condition  of  man's  immortality,  and  its 
only  solid  foundation.  ^*  Behold  I  lay  in  Zion  for  a  foundor- 
tUmj  a  Rock^  a  solid  Rock;  and  he  that  believeth  a/udl  not  be 
confounded,^  This  Bock  is  the  Incarnation  of  the  Life-giving 
Word. 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  XVH. 

Notes  on  the  Sixth  Chapter  of  8.  John*s  Gospel:  Christ's  Discourse 

on  Life  in  the  Synagogue  of  Capernaum, 

It  will  be  convenient  to  bring  together  in  one  view  the  indications 
afforded  by  this  chapter  of  what  we  term  the  literal  sense  of  Life  and 
Death  in  oar  Lord's  discoorses,  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  notion 
that  life  stands  only  for  everlasting  happiness,  and  death  for  endless 
misery.  In  examining  the  sixth  chapter  of  8.  John  closely  the 
leader  is  requested  to  bear  in  mind  what  the  prevailing  theory  is — 
namely,  that  man's  soul  is  immortal  by  nature, — so  that  all  that  comes 
to  it  from  the  hand  of  God,  by  the  additions  of  judgment  or  mercy, 
is  the  misery  or  the  happiness  of  a  nature  that  is  already  eternal. 
The  words  of  Christ  on  the  donation  of  life,  or  the  infliction  of  death, 
on  this  theory  must  therefore  strictly  signify  the  gift  of  happiness  or 
the  infliction  of  misery,  and  nothing  beyond. 

We  propose  to  show  that  our  Lord's  statements  in  this  chapter 
indicate  that  He  meant  much  more  than  happiness  or  misery;  He 
intended  by  life  and  death  also,  and  primarily,  immortality  and 
destruction. 

The  discussion  recorded  took  place  in  the  great  sjmagogue  of 
Capernaum,  of  which  some  interesting  ruins  yet  remain  at  Tel  Hum ; 
for  even  the  ruins  are  interesting  of  an  edifice  which  was  the  scene 
of  this  notable  revelation  of  Divine  truth  and  grace.^  The  discourse 
was  occasioned  by  the  exclamation  of  Jesus,  on  seeing  the  people 
crowding  around  Him  at  Capernaum,  after  the  miracle  of  Bethesda 
(ver.  26) :  <  Ye  seek  me  because  ye  did  eat  of  the  loaves  and  were 
filled.  Work  not  for  the  food  which  perisheth  (r^v  oroXXv/iCKi^),  but 
for  that  food  which  endureth  {juivowrtw)  unto  Everlasting  Life,  which 
the  Son  of  man  shall  give  unto  you,*  The  people,  supposing  that  He 
offered  to  supply  food  which  would  confer  perpetual  lifb,  ask,  *  What 
shall  we  do  that  we  may  work  at  the  works  of  God  ?'  Jesus  answered, 
*  This  is  the  work  which  God  requires,  that  you  should  believe  on  Him 
whom  He  hath  sent ' — a  work  of  the  mind  which  would  set  all  out* 
ward  works  right.  *  They  said  therefore,  What  sign  showest  Thou 
that  we  may  see  and  believe  Thee  ?    What  dost  Thou  work  ?     Our 

>  Canon  Tristram  mentions  that  on  one  of  its  remaining  blocks  of  masonry, 
forming  the  keystone  of  the  entrance  arch  inside,  and  therefore  visible  to  the 
congregation,  is  sculptured  the  pot  qf  Manna,  the  symbol  of  the  Ood-given 
ortality. 
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fathers  ate  manna  in  the  desert,  as  it  is  written,  He  gave  them  bread 
from  heaven  to  eat.'  (Your  gift  of  bread  has  been  on  the  level  of  the 
earth,  and  only  for  a  single  meal ;  can  you  not  do  something  more 
like  the  miracle  of  Moses,  who  gave  the  whole  nation  food  fnmi 
heaven  daily  for  forty  years  ?  Unless  you  at  least  equal  Moses,  we 
cannot  forsake  him  to  believe  in  yon.)  '  Then  Jesus  said  to  them. 
Verily,  verily  I  say  to  you,  It  was  not  Moses  who  gave  to  you  even 
tha^  bread  from  heaven  (it  was  God),  but  my  Father  now  gives  yon 
the  true  bread  from  heaven.  For  the  bread  of  God  is  He  which  comes 
down  from  heaven  and  gives  l^e  to  the  world.  Then  said  they,  Lord, 
always  give  to  us  this  bread.  And  Jesus  said,  I  am  the  bread  of  life. 
He  that  cometh  to  Me  shall  never  hunger,  and  he  that  believeth  on 
Me  shall  never  thirst' 

Now  in  this  succession  of  sentences  our  Lord  places  together  the 
idea  of  bread,  as  the  support  of  U/e,  and  of  Himself  as  the  giver  of 
eternal  life.  Bread  is  the  aliment  of  life  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
term.  Bread  is  not  the  symbol  of  happiness^  but  of  preservation  of 
life,  aliment  for  continued  being. 

This  idea  of  bread  as  the  support  of  life  He  then  pursues  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter ;  and  just  as  people  who  have  no  food  must  die,  so 
He  teaches  that  preservation  from  death,  and  enjoyment  of  endless 
life,  depend  on  receiving  this  heaven-sent  aliment  of  being. 

Yer.  41.  '  This  is  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me,  that  every  one 
which  seeth  the  Son  and  believeth  on  Him  may  have  everlasting  Itfe : ' 
and  in  order  to  show  that  this  life  is  not  the  happiness  of  a  soul  already 
immortal,  but  the  literal  life  of  a  mortal  being  who  consists  of  body 
and  soul.  He  adds — *  And  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.*  The 
Jews  then  murmured  at  EUs  saying  that  He  came  down  from  heaven. 
He  replied  that  their  murmurings  were  vain,  since  none  could  come 
to  Him  unless  attracted  by  the  Father — and  He  then  repeats  it,  '  / 
toiU  raise  Him  up  at  the  last  day '  (ver.  44). 

At  verse  47  He  returns  to  His  first  statement,  and  emphasises  it 
again  and  again.  '  Yerily,  verily  I  say  to  you.  He  that  believeth  in 
me  hath  endless  life.  I  am  the  bread  of  lifs.'  But  now,  in  order  to 
make  still  more  clear  £Us  meaning  as  to  the  sense  of  Ufe,  He  brings 
into  view  the  converse,  decUh ;  *  Your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the 
desert  and  died;  this  is  the  bread  that  descended  from  heaven 
that  any  one  might  eat  of  it,  and  not  die.'  Here,  then,  Christ 
sets  aside,  once  for  all,  every  '  figurative '  sense  of  life  and 
death,  and  shows  by  the  contrast  of  the  literal  deaths  died  by 
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the  manna-eating  fathers,  what  was  the  signification  of  the  life 
which  comes  with  the  hread  of  heaven.  It  consists  in  *  not  dying.' 
There  is  no  nearer  approach  to  a  formal  definition  of  terms  in  onr 
Divine  Saviour's  teaching.  It  is  inconceivable  that  sach  language  as 
this  would  be  nsed  to  denote  the  idea  of  a  life  which  was  only  happi' 
ness  or  gpiritual  character  given  to  a  nature  already  immortal 

In  verse  51  onr  Lord  solemnly  reiterates  His  doctrine.  '  I  am 
the  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven.  If  any  man  eat  of  this 
bread  he  shall  live /or  ever,  and  the  bread  which  I  will  give  is  my  flesh 
which  I  vtrill  give  for  the  life  of  the  world '  {{nrkp  rrjs  tov  Kocfiov  ((u^). 
Here  is  a  steadfast  adhesion  to  the  idea  of  supporting  the  world's  life, 
by  food  which  is  heaven-descended. 

Verse  62.  A  natural  exclamation  follows :  '  How  can  this  man 
give  us  His  flesh  to  eat  ? — ^Then  Jesus  said,  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of 
the  Son  of  man  and  drink  His  blood  ye  have  no  life  (not  cv  v/uv,  but 
^  iavToU)  in  yourselves.  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my 
blood  hath  eternal  life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  For 
my  flesh  is  truly  food,  and  my  blood  is  truly  drink.  He  that  eateth 
my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  dwelleth  in  me  and  I  in  him.' 
The  demonstration  of  our  Lord's  meaning  still  unfolds.  Bread  was 
the  symbol  of  life ;  but  how  much  more  was  blood.  '  The  blood 
is  the  life  thereof,'  not  merely  the  happiness  of  a  living  being,  but  its 
life ;  and  here  Christ  declares  that  life  eternal  depends  on  drinking 
His  blood,  which  was  His  life.  Under  this  metaphor  the  main  idea  is 
dearly  seen,  and  the  metaphor  is  brought  in  to  enforce  that  idea. 
Man's  literal  life  in  eternity  depends  on  receiving  Christ,  and  being 
nnited  to  Him.    Apart  from  such  union  he  will  *  die.' 

At  verse  67  a  still  loftier  illustration  is  given  of  the  intention  of 
the  discourse.  Our  Lord  defines  the  life  spoken  of  by  reference  to  the 
life  of  God.  '  As  the  Living  Father  hath  sent  me — (not  surely  the 
blessed  Father  or  the  holy  Father,  but  the  ever-living,  self-ejeisting, 
eternal  Father),  and  I  live  by  the  Father '  (I  derive  my  life — ^my  eter- 
nal being,  in  the  way  of  dependence  on  the  Original  Majesty), — '  so  he 
that  eateth  me,  he  also  shall  live  by  me  ; ' — shall  derive  not  merely 
happiness,  but  being  from  me,  as  I  derive  mine,  as  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  God,  by  generation  from  the  Supreme  God. 

Our  Lord. then  enforces  His  idea  of  lif^  by  recurring,  after  this 
lofty  reference,  to  His  former  statement :  '  This  is  the  bread  that 
descended  from  heaven ;  not  as  your  fathers  ate  manna  and  died ; 
be  that  eateth  of  this  bread  shall  live  to  eternity  *  (cis  rw  ou^va). 
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The  reader  will  jadge,  after  thus  examining  this  wonderful  chapter, 
whether  it  was  possible  for  words  to  convey  more  distinctly  to  the 
mind  the  statements, — 

1.  That  man  has  no  principle  of  eternally  endoring  life  in  him- 
self; 

2.  That  God  has  given  as  eternal  life  in  His  Son  ; 

8.  That  man's  actual  enjoyment  of  eternal  life  depends  on  the  closest 
union  with  the  Incarnate  life  of  God  in  Christ ; 

4.  That  the  eternal  life  bestowed  on  as  inclades  and  requires  the 
immortality  of  the  whole  homanity,  and  therefore  carries  with  it  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead. 

The  result  of  this  discourse  upon  our  Lord's  hearers  was  to  bring  to 
a  crisis  the  inward  revolt  of  many.  '  From  that  time  many  of  His 
disciples  went  away  backward,  and  walked  no  more  with  Him.^  The 
doctrine  of  immortality  through  the  Incarnation,  and  of  death  eternal 
coming  upon  all  men  out  of  Christ,  is  the  chief  stumblingblock  of  the 
gospel.  It  was  the  last  truth  for  the  Church  to  learn,  and  the  first 
for  her  to  lose — as  it  will  be  the  last  that  she  will  consent  to  receive 
again  by  unlearning  the  notion  which  makes  man's  immortality  inde- 
pendent of  redemption. 

The  metaphorical  part  of  this  discourse,  specially  the  difficulty  oc- 
casioned by  His  assertions  of  a  descent  from  heaven,  of  the  necessity 
of  eating  His  flesh  in  order  to  eternal  life,  Christ  at  the  close,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  explained  to  His  faithful  disciples.  'Are  you 
scandalised,  said  He — at  my  saying  I  came  down  from  heaven? 
What,  then,  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  ascending  where  He  was 
before  ? ' — a   spectacle   granted  to   them  at  Bethany.     And  as  to 

<  eating  His  flesh,'  that.  He  added,  was  a  metaphor  for  receiving  the 
doctrine  founded  on  the  sacrifice  of  His  flesh  for  the  world's  life. 
'  The  flesh  itself  profiteth  nothing ; '  I  do  not  intend  the  literal  eating 
of  my  body.     It  is  the  truth  respecting  me  which  will  give  you  life. 

<  The  words  that  I  speak  to  you,  they  are  Spirit,  and  they  are  Life.' 
Whence  we  learn  that  by  life  our  Lord  intends  precisely  what  He 
says,  '  For  it  is  the  Spirit  that  giveth  life '  (2  Cor.  iii). 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  UFE. 

SSCTIOK  I. 
What  is  JuBtifieationI 

THEOLOGTy  as  every  oiher  scienoe,  has  its  technical  terms. 
Jnstification  is  one  of  these.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  this 
chapter  to  fix  its  meaning,  and  to  attempt  to  explain  its  rela- 
tion to  the  Atonement  of  Christ 

Under  the  general  doctrine  of  this  work  Salvation  signifies 
being  literally  saved  alivC;  saved  from  destruction  of  body  and 
sonl  in  hell,  saved  from  being  ^bamed  np  like  chaff  in  nnqnencb- 
able  fire/  And  this  infinite  boon  comes  only  on  those  who  are 
forgiven,  saved  from  their  sins,  and  created  afresh  in  the  divine 
image.  ^  Being  justified  by  Christ's  blood,  we  shall  be  saved 
from  wrath  through  Him'  (Rom.  v.  9).  This  expression^ 
'justified  in  His  blood/  carries  us  down  into  the  depths  of 
Christianity.  The  truth  which  S.  Paul  teaches  us  in  these 
words  he  represents  as  the  foundation  of  our  hope  of  eternal 
life.  There  is,  then,  nothing  in  the  world  which  it  is  more 
important  to  understand. 

In  order  to  comprehend  it,  however,  we  must  devote  closer 
attention  than  is  common  to  the  apostolic  writings, — for  the  air 
is  full  of  battle-cries  having  for  their  object  to  cast  reproach  on 
the  true  Pauline  doctrine  as  our  mistake,  whereby  *the  unlearned 
and  unstable '  are  encouraged  in  their  rejection  of  that  ^  way  of 
salvation  *  which  he  taught.  Among  these  the  most  common  is 
the  outcry  against  what  are  termed  *  forensic  notions  *  on  Justi- 
fication. Multitudes  to-day  imagine  they  have  made  an  end  of 
controversy  when  they  have  exclaimed  against '  forensic'  justi- 
fication. As  one  of  the  most  eloquent  leaders  in  this  warfare 
shapes  it :  ^  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  vital  and  holy,  let  us  get  rid 
of  the  notion  that  Justification,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  a  kind  of 
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legal  Jietumy  an  arrangement  of  God  with  Himself  to  regard  and 
treat  a  human  being  as  something  other  than  what  he  is  really 
and  substantially  in  His  sight.'^  Does  this  mean,  Beware  of  the 
old  Reformation  doctrine  of  forensic  justification  ? — What,  then, 
is  intended  by  this  disliked  adjective  ?  That  which  pertains  to 
the  forum.  The  forum  was  the  seat  of  the  Boman  law-courts. 
Acquittal  before  a  court  of  Law  was  justification,  being  pro- 
nounced innocent,  being  reckoned  righteous,  by  the  judge.  This, 
then,  is  forensic  justification  in  religion, — ^when  it  is  held  that 
a  sinful  man  through  the  grace  of  God  shall  be  *  regarded  and 
treated '  as  something  other  than  what  he  really  is  in  His  sight. 
Is  this  the  notion  of  which  we  are  to  ^  get  rid;'  that  God  ' justi- 
fieth  the  ungodly,*  that  righteousness  is  reckoned  to  an  ungodly 
man,  in  a  legal  sense,  on  his  believing  in  Christ  ?  And  why  ? 
Is  it  because  justification  is  not  the  reckoning  a  man  righteous 
by  grace,  but  making  him  into  a  really  good  man  ?  This  is  also 
exactly  the  doctrine  of  Rome.  The  Council  of  Trent  says 
(Canon  xi )  :  'If  any  one  shall  say  that  men  are  justified 
either  by  the  sole  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christy  or  hy 
the  sole  remission  of  sins,  that  grace  and  charity  being  excluded 
{exclusd  gratid  et  charitate)  which  are  shed  abroad  in  their  hearts 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  which  inhere  in  them  {quoe  in  cordihus 
eorum  diffundatar  atque  illis  inhcereat)^  let  him  he  anathema,'^ 

Now  we  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  '  forensic  justifica- 
tion,' the  acquittal  of  a  sinner  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God 
by  reckoning  to  him  righteousness,  is  the  chief  doctrine  of 
Christianity  as  taught  by  the  Apostles,  and  notably  by  S.  Paul. 
It  is  the  backbone  of  the  Christian  Revelation. 

Let  us  reproduce  the  often-cited  examples  of  the  verb  to 
justify  as  it  is  used  in  the  Bible,  when  not  employed  to  denote 
the  justification  of  a  sinner  in  redemption.  What  does  it  signify 
in  such  cases  ?  Does  it  mean  to  make  a  man  good^ — or,  to  de- 
clare him  innocent,  reckon  him  righteous,  impute  righteousness 
to  him^  treat  him  as  righteous  ? 

>  The  Rev.  J.  Baldwin  Brown,  p.  112, 
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There  is  no  room  whatever  for  donbt  as  to  the  answer  to  this 
question,  whether  it  be  asked  of  the  verb  to  justify  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  or  English. 

(1)  Prov.  xvil  15.  '  He  that  justi/ieth  the  wicked,  and  he 
that  condemneth  the  just^  they  both  are  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord.'  To  infuse  righteousness  into  an  ungodly  man  cannot  be 
an  abomination  to  the  Lord.  The  abomination  is  for  a  judge  to 
declare  innocent  a  wicked  man  persisting  in  his  crimes. 

(2)  Luke  X.  29.  Of  the  lawyer  who  wished  to  work  for 
salvation  it  is  said,  ^  He,  willing  to  justify  himself!  Did  he 
wish  to  infuse  righteousness  into  himself  ?  He  thought  himself 
righteous  already.  He  desired  to  have  himself  accounted  as 
righteous f  reputed  innocent. 

(3)  Li  Genesis  xliv.  16,  Judah  exclaims  on  behalf  of  his 
brethren,  '  How  shall  we  clear  ourselves  ?  *  (Heb.,  justtfy  our- 
selves). Not  how  shall  we  make  ourselves  into  good  men  f  but 
how  shall  we  obtain  acquittal  from  guilt,  and  be  regarded  as 
righteous  ? 

(4)  In  Luke  vii.  35,  it  is  said,  ^  Wisdom  is  justified  of  her 
children.'  Is  righteousness  infused  into  wisdom  ?  Is  wisdom 
made  righteous  by  her  children  ?  No.  But  wicked  men  bring 
charges  against  wisdom.  Of  these  charges  her  children  acquit 
her.     They  all  declare  wisdom  to  be  righteous. 

(5)  In  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  Christ  is  said  to  have  been  ^justified 
by  the  Spirit'  Was  Christ  made  unto  a  good  man  by  the 
Spirit  ?  No.  But  He  was  crucified  as  a  wicked  impostor,  false 
prophet,  and  sinner ;  and  by  His  Resurrection  He  was  declared 
righteous. 

(6)  In  Luke  vii.  29,  the  Saviour  speaking  of  God  says,  *A11 
the  people  and  the  publicans  justified  God.'  Surely  publicans 
and  harlots  did  not  infuse  righteousness  into  Him.  By  receiving 
John,  they  declared  themselves  to  be  sinners,  and  God  to  be 
righteous. 

In  these  passages — all  the  undisputed  ones — in  which  the 
verb  to  justify  is  mentioned,  we   see  clearly  that  to  justify 
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does  not  mean  to  infuse  righteousness,  or  in  any  way  to 
make  just,  but  that  it  means  to  pronounce  innocent,  to  de- 
clare righteous,  to  account  or  reckon  righteous,  to  treat  as 
righteous.  In  short,  that,  in  the  Bible,  the  forensic  sense  is 
the  true  sense} 

When  S.  Paul  speaks  of  sinners  being  justified  by  grace — 
by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  by  faith,  he  clearly  means,  then, 
that  they  are  thereby  accounted  or  reckoned  righteous — ^not 
made  into  good  men — for  that  is  quite  another  idea,  and  is 
expressed  by  a  different  selection  of  phrases — such  as  re- 
generation and  sanctification.  But  justification  means  being 
reckoned  innocent,  and  declared  righteous,  treated  as  right- 
eous, irrespective  of  deserts,  for  God  *  justifieth  the  ungodly/ 

*  While  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us.  Much  more, 
then — being  justified  by  His  blood — we  shall  be  saved  from 
wrath  through  Him/ 

We  are  said  to  be  (1)  *  justified  by  grojce ' — that  is  the  source, 
— ^the  pardoning  mercy  of  Grod.  (2)  We  are  *  justified  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,' — that  is  the  revealed  method  of  our  being 
reckoned  righteous,  through  the  expiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
(3)  We  are  ^justified  hj  faiths — that  is  the  personal  application 
of  redemption,  the  condition  of  individual  salvation.  And  we 
are  (4)  ^justified  by  works,' — that  is  the  external  evidence  of 
personal  redemption. 

The  reader  is  now  requested  to  consider  again  the  second  of 
these  expressions,  ^justified  in  His  blood  ^  (Kom.  v.  9).  What 
does  it  signify?     Looking  below,  we  find  the  explanation, — 

*  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  His  Son.  There  is,  then, 
the  closest  connection  between  the  justification  of  a  sinner,  his 
being  pardoned,  declared  innocent,  treated  as  just, — and  the 
death  of  Christ.  It  is  not  that  he  is  rendered  a  good  man  by 
the  example  of  Christ  in  dying,  but  reckoned  righteous  or  inno- 

'  See  an  excellent  piece  on  Justification  by  Rev.  W.  Elliott,  of  Epsom,  to 
which  I  owe  several  expressions  on  p.  244.    (Nisbet,  1861.) 
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cent  through  iihe  sacrifice  of  Christ's  blood  Why  His  blood  ? 
Because  in  that  lay  His  life.  *  For  the  life,  or  sauly  of  the  fle$h 
is  in  Hie  bloody  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  aUar  to  make 
an  atonement  for  your  lives,  or  souls '  (Lev.  xviL  11)  ;  His  *  soul ' 
was  in  it :  ^  He  poured  out  His  soul  unto  death.'  Thai  was  the 
price  or  ransom  demanded  by  God's  righteousness  of  Himself, 
that  sinners  might  live.  And  Divine  Mercy  provided  the 
ransom. 

There  are  some  who  think  that  God  as  a  Father  is  equally 
tender  to  all  His  creatures.  He  can  pardon,  and  will  pardoui 
without  satisfaction  to  the  law^  or  to  the  Divine  Nature,  or  to 
the  moral  government  This  supposed  substitution  of  Christ 
for  sinners  is  unnecessary.  Without  any  intervention  of  an 
atoning  Mediator  He  will  find  a  way  by  which  to  fold  again 
every  erring  creature  in  the  universe,  even  Satan  bimself| 
beneath  His  paternal  wing. 

If  this  be  so,  what  means  that  thrice-repeated  prayer,  pre* 
sented  by  Christ  in  His  agony — not  upon  ELis  knees,  but  lying 
flat  upon  His  &ce,  on  that  last  fearful  night,  when  He  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  men?  Surely  the  Fatiier  never 
loved  His  Son  more  than  He  did  then,  and  surely  the  Father 
beard  and  answered  that  prayer — '  for  Him  the  Father  heareth 
always.'  What,  then,  was  the  answer  to  that  prayer,  *  My 
Father,  if  it  be  possible  let  this  cup  pass  from  me  '  ? 

The  answer  was  this  :  ^  Escape  for  men  from  death  is  tm» 
possible  except  Thou  drink  it'  God  cannot  be  ^just,  and  the 
justifier  of  the  ungodly,'  if  Thou  drink  it  not.  So  he  drank 
the  cup  which  His  Father  gave  Him. 

Therefore  we  drink  the  cup  in  the  Holy  Communion — which 
represents  the  blood  of  Christ — to  show  that  we  are  saved 
from  death  by  the  shedding  of  His  blood,  the  pouring  out  of 
His  life  ;  that  we  are  justified  thereby — acquitted,  pardoned, 
reckoned  innocent,  declared  righteous,  treated  as  righteous, — 
being  in  ourselves  sinners  deserving  death.  *  There  is  now  no 
condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus '  (Rom.  viii.  1)» 
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Bat  this  is  not  the  sum  of  the  teaching  of  Christ's  Apostles. 
They  declare  not  only  that  it  is  through  the  death  of  Christ 
that  we  are  *  saved  from  wrath,'  but,  further,  that  we  are 
reckoned  righteous  on  believing,  because  Chrisfs  rigliteouB^ 
ness  18  reckoned^  or  imputed,  to  us.  That  is,  we  are  regarded 
by  Qod  as  being  ^one^  with  His  Son  in  righteousness,  and 
therefore  as  standing  before  Him  dad  in  the  dazzling  garments 
of  the  First-bom.  ^  This  is  a  great  mystery ' — ^and  an  idea  ex- 
ceedingly revolting  to  modem  philosophy  ^  falsely  so  called.'  But 
it  pervades  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  And  it  is  a  neces- 
aaiy  conclusion  from  the  doctrine  of  the  two  Adams  which  we  find 
in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Corinthians.  Paul  distinctly 
teaches  that  we  were  ^  constituted  sinners '  by  the  sinful  act, 
the  disobedience  of  Adam,  ^  the  man  of  dust.'  Here  is  the  first 
wqjutaiumj  that  of  Adam's  sin  to  the  whole  race  who  sinned 
in  him  and  died  in  him.  And  then  follows  the  parallel  in  Christ. 
Xhe  sin  of  the  world  was  reckoned  to  Him  ;  ^  He  bore  our  sins, 
in  His  own  body,  to  the  tree  ;' — *  He  hath  made  Him  who  knew 
no  sin  to  be  sin  for  us.'  That  is  the  second  act  of  imputation, 
Tbi&a  comes  the  third  imputation,  that  of  Christ's  merits  or 
righteousness  to  us — ^that  ^we  might  be  made  the  Bighteous- 
nees  of  Ood---iN  Hm  '  (1  Peter  ii.  24  ;  2  Cor.  v.  21). 

This  idea  of  the  reckoning  of  Christ's  righteousness,  as  the 
ground  of  our  justification,  before  God,  is  repulsive  to  many 
on  this  ground.  They  say,  ^  How  can  He,  who  sees  all  things 
as  they  are,  pretend  to  see  the  righteousness  of  His  spotless 
Son  in  sinners?  There  can  be  no  fictions  in  the  Infinite 
Mind-*-no  forensic  unrealities :  God  may  pardon  a  sinner, 
but  to  see  the  righteoumess  of  Christ  in  a  sinner  is  absolutely 
impossible.'  The  answer  to  this  difficulty  is  derived  from  our 
general  argument. 

1.  The  expressions  in  Scripture  are  distinct  and  emphatic. 
'That  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him.* 
*  Found  in  Him,  not  having  my  own  righteousness,  which  is 
of  tibe  law,  but  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith.' 
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^  He  haih  made  ihem  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.'    ^  Christ, 
who  of  God  is  made  unto  us  righteousness '  (1  Cor.  i.). 

2.  The  reckoning  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  sinful  men  is 
no  more  a  fictitious  act  than  reckoning  their  sins  to  Him.  Both 
must  stand  and  &11  together.  The  Unitarians — who  deny  that 
Christ  ^sufiered  for  our  sins/  or  that  they  were  imputed  to 
ESm,  so  that  He  was  treated  as  if  He  had  been  a  sinner — are 
consistent.  Those  who  believe  that  Christ  ^  bore  our  sins '  may 
also  consistently  believe  that  we  shall  bear  Hi»  righteousness. 

3.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the  loss  of  the  truth  respecting 
the  death  which  we  inherit  from  the  first  Adam,  and  the 
justification  of  life  we  obtain  from  the  second.  The  Church 
never  loses  one  truth  alone.  The  mischief  ever  extends.  The 
introduction  of  the  anti-Christian  figment  of  man's  Immortality 
has  given  a  wrench  to  the  whole  of  Christianity, — and  rendered 
it  difficult  for  logical  minds  to  hold  some  of  the  plainest  gospel 
doctrines.  The  recovery  of  the  truth  respecting  Christ,  as  the 
only  source  of  immortal  life  to  mankind,  will  bring  out  into 
fresh  beauty  the  whole  fa9ade  of  the  Evangelical  theology. 

For  this  truth  places  in  a  new  light  all  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment teaches  on  the  Church's  Union  loith  Christ,  As  descend- 
ants of  Adam,  we  possess  no  inherent  principle  of  eternal 
life.  We  must  be  *bom  again/  i.e.,  united  by  regeneration 
to  Christ,  the  Incarnate  life  of  God,  the  second  head  of  the 
human  race.  And  this  union  by  the  Holy  Spirit  personally 
dwelling  in  us  is  no  legal  Jiction,  no  dream,  or  mere  imagina- 
tion, or  figure  of  speech.  It  is  the  deepest  reality  in  human 
existence.  We  are  *  one  Spirit  with  the  Lord  ' — ^  members  of 
BHs  body ' — ^  branches  of  the  Vine  ' — ^  the  Bride  of  the  Lamb  * 
— the  *  Wife '  who  is  ^  one  flesh '  with  the  Immortal  King. 
*  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  perfect  in  one.' 

What  follows?  Surely  that  this  union  with  Christ  is  so 
real,  so  vital,  that  no  earthly  union  is  half  so  operative.  Christ 
takes  His  ^  bride,'  with  her  dowry  of  sin  and  death,  and  bears 
it,f     She  takes  His  place,  as  *  one  body  and  spirit '  with  HiuK 
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Hence  we  are  one  with  Him  before   God  in  righteousness 
This   is  a  mystery  not  written   in  nature,  or  in  science,  or 
in  the  world,  ^  which  knows  not  God  ;'  but  it  m  written  in  that 
Word  which  *  endureth  for  ever.' 

Sbction  IL 
The  three  chief  errors  on  Justification. 

We  shall  now  signalise  th^  three  principal  errors  on  Justifi- 
cation noted  in  the  New  Testament,  and  afterwards  show  how 
the  restoration  of  the  truth  on  the  source  of  Immortality  is 
fitted  to  explode  them,  while  offering  some  security  against 
their  recurrence. 

The  Christian  religion  is  founded  on  facts ;  it  approaches  us 
in  the  form  of  a  history.  It  does  not  consist  of  a  series  of 
abstract  ideas  or  propositions  which  came  to  the  earth  from 
the  Eternal  Mind ;  but  it  has  been  embodied  in  a  course  of 
providential  actions,  extending  onward  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  the  fulness  of  times.  The  facts  of  this  history 
are  set  forth  as  the  foundation  of  the  doctrines ; — and  we 
may  estimate  their  comparative  importance  by  the  magnitude 
and  prominence  of  the  facts  on  which  they  depend.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  fixing  upon  the 
death  of  the  Son  of  God  as  the  most  prominent  event  in  the 
divine  order,  and  therefore  upon  the  doctrine  of  jxistificationj 
which  is  founded  upon  it,  as  the  corner-stone  of  the  Christian 
system.^ 

Justification  in  Christ  is  not  only  the  most  important 
doctrine  of  Christianity ;  it  is  Christianity,  properly  so  called. 
For  it  is  the  distinction  between  this  and  all  other  religions, 
that  while  these  represent  salvation  as  man's  work  towards 
God,  that  represents  it  as  God's  work  towards  man.  The 
ignorant  habitually  consider  religion  solely  under  the  cha- 
racter of  a  law  of  morality  with  rewards  and  punishments 
•  See  Erskine's  Internal  Evidence  of  Oiristianity^ 
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— thus  rendering  the  Cross  a  mere  nnllitj.  Bnt  the  rales 
of  morality  do  not  form  the  chief  part  of  Christianity ; — for 
since  these  depend  upon  the  right  knowledge  of  our  relation 
to  God,  the  Scripture  lays  that  foundation  in  the  doctrine  of 
'^  grace  ;'  and  this  doctrine  of  grace  forms  the  rules  of  morality 
for  Christian  life,  and  therefore  is  superior  to  them.  Hence 
we  infer  the  necessity  for  a  true  understanding  of  that  central 
fact  of  revelation,  the  death  of  Christ,  and  of  the  doctrine 
which  shines  as  a  glory  around  it,  justification  through  the 
reckoning  of  righteousness  to  sinners. 

In  the  apostolic  age  three  principal  forms  of  error  on  this 
subject  infected  the  Church:  the  New  Testament  contains  an 
epistle  directed  against  each  of  them.  We  may  in  few  words 
discriminate  these  errors. 

i.  Tht  Pharisaic  error; — in  refutation  of  which  diiefly  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written  by  the  apostle  PauL  This 
error  consisted  in  the  notion  that  the  law  was  given  as  the 
means  of  salvation ;  because  a  man  may  deserve  and  win  ever* 
lasting  happiness  as  the  wages  of  merit^  Its  language  waS| 
^  God»  I  thank  Thee  that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are.'  It  went 
about  to  establish  its  own  righteousness;  and,  in  its  grosser 
forms,  admitted  the  extravagant  absurdity  of  works  of  super- 
erogation ;  so  that  in  rabbinical  phraseology  a  man  might  be 
better  than  ^righteous;'*  he  might  be  ^good;^ — a  distinction 
several  times  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  and  sternly 
denounced  by  the  Saviour  when  addressed  by  the  latter 
appellation.  It  was  a  mode  of  thinking  flattering  to  the 
vanity  of  human  nature  ;  but  it  directly  tended  to  produce 
alienation  from  God,  through  the  ever  lowering  standard  of 
righteousness  which  it  tolerated,  and  through  the  stimulus 
which  the  terror  and  desperation  of  dreaded  punishment 
occasioned  in  the  ^revival  of  sin.' 

*  See  Dr.  Wotton,  Tracts  on  the  Mishna ;  and  John  Smith's  noble  Select  Du* 
eaurse*  on  the  Jewish  Notion  of  a  Legal  Bighteou9%es» ;  Cambridge,  1640. 
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ii.  The  GakUian  error; — ^which  consisted  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  religions  life  in  trust  in  the  merits  of  Christ 
for  justification,  and  in  a  subsequent  attempt  to  complete  the 
superstructure  through  a  ceremonial,  sacramental,  and  moral 
obedience  of  their  own.  It  was  a  mingling  of  the  law  and  the 
gospel ;  which,  like  all  unnatural  unions,  produced  a  monstrous 
birth.  They  sought  to  begin  in  the  spirit,  and  to  be  made 
perfect  in  the  fiesh  ;  to  confide  in  Christ  up  to  the  time  of 
repentance,  and  afterwards  '  to  trust  in  themselves.'  It  was  the 
character  of  the  Pharisee  grafted  upon  that  of  the  publican^ 
saying  first,  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner^  and  then.  Stand  by^ 
I  axa  holier  than  thou,  S.  Paul  regards  this  departure  from  the 
faith  as  a  departure  from  Christianity,  and  hurls  upon  the 
heads  of  its  teachers  the  greater  Anathema, :  If  any  man  preach 
any  other  gospel  than  t/iat  which  I  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him 
be  anathema  (Gtd.  i.  S,  9). 

iii.  The  Antinomian  error; — against  which  James  directed  his 
epistle.  This  error  was  seemingly  based  upon  a  recognition 
of  the  mer(^  of  God  as  the  ground  of  salvation  ;  but  made 
the  fatal  mistake  of  imagining  that  that  mercy  was  available 
for  other  than  regenerate  men.  It  held  the  truth  on  the 
gratuitous  reckoning  of  righteousness ;  but  supposed  that  an 
intellectual  belief  in  this  truth  had  a  saving  efficacy.  The 
Apostle  refuted  this  error  by  the  admonition, — the  devils  also 
believe  and  tremble;  reminding  its  victims  that  the  true  faith 
was  an  active  principle  which  works  by  love.  S.  James  does 
not  represent  sanctification  as  the  ground  of  justification  ;  but 
as  its  necessary  concomitant 

In  opposition  to  these  three  errors,  the  Apostles  taught,  first, 
the  true  notion  of  justification  by  the  law.  They  set  forth  the 
law  as  the  image  of  the  all-perfect  and  unchangeable  Nature, — 
as  eternal  in  its  duration,  inflexible  in  its  demands,  universal 
in  its  reign.  They  showed  that  its  primary  concern  is  with 
the  secret  motives  of  action  ; — that  it  embraces  the  history  of 
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every  human  being  in  one  summary  judgment ; — that  since 
it|  therefore,  pronounces  against  the  slightest  infraction,  as 
infringing  the  claims  of  Divine  authority,  it  thunders  fordi 
final  condemnation  against  every  man  in  whom  the  lotot  of  God^ 
the  root  of  obedience,  is  absent  or  unknown.  The  law  requires 
a  spotless  righteousness  ; — and  in  the  absence  of  that  righteous- 
ness the  curse  of  death  descends. 

Thus  had  mankind  become  *dead^  in  the  sight  of  God.  But 
the  Most  High  had  brought  salvation.  He  could  now  be  ^just^ 
and  the  justi/ier  of  him  that  heUeveth  in  Jesus^  Christ,  as  the 
second  representative  of  Mankind,  was  ^  made  under  the  law  ; ' 
was  tempted  in  the  wilderness  as  Adam  in  Paradise  ;  ftilfiUed 
all  righteousness,  as  Adam  did  not ;  and  delivered  up  Himself 
without  sin,  as  the  Lamb  of  God  toithout  blemish  and  vntJumt  spot. 
He  was  confessed  even  by  demons  to  be  ^A^  Holjf  One ;  by  His 
followers,  to  be  harmless  and  undefUed ;  by  His  judge,  to  have 
no  fault  in  Him  ;  by  Judas,  to  be  innocent  blood;  by  His  fellow- 
sufferer,  the  thief,  to  have  done  nothing  amiss.  He  was  a  living 
impersonation  of  the  law.  His  life  magnified  it,  and  made  it 
honourable.  His  perfection  was  such  that  He  might  justly 
have  been  transfigured  upon  the  cross,  and  shone  forth  in  the 
excellent  glory  when  darkness  veiled  the  sky. 

It  is  this  righteousness  of  Christ,  in  which,  through  the  new 
law  of  union  by  the  Spirit  of  life,  redeemed  man  partakes.  We 
are  not  placed  by  His  death  in  a  position  to  deserve  salvation 
by  our  own  works,  nor  is  our  faith  legally  justifying  ;  but  there 
is  a  reckoning  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  every  one,  the 
meanest  of  the  members  of  His  body.  And  this  ffift  of  righteous-' 
ness  is  the  first,  the  middle,  and  the  last  cause  of  our  justifica- 
tion and  salvation.  This  is  the  wedding  garment^  which  the 
best  man  needs  equally  with  the  worst,  without  which  the  best 
will  be  condemned,  but  which  the  worst  may  obtain,  and  wear 
through  eternity.  It  is  the  reckoning  of  this  righteousness 
(in  analogy  with  the  imputation  of  Adam's  guilt)  which 
removes  tlie  condemnation  under  which  we  lay  for  the  sin  of  our 
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first  parents,  and  for  our  own, — the  curse  of  death.  *  Christ  is 
of  Ghxl  made  unto  ns  righteousness '  (1  Cor.  i.).  Therefore 
does  this  transcendent  blessing  receive  the  name  of  justifica- 
tion OF  LIFB  (Rom.  V.  18). 

•  

The  '  hlood '  of  Jesus  was  His  ^  life ; '  and  that  life  He  poured 
out  for  the  world ;  so  that  being  ^justi/ied  by  His  bloody '  we 
become  ^  heirs  according  to  the  hope  of  that  eternal  life'  in 
which  as  Divine  Mediator  He  arose.  Through  faith  in  His 
name  we  become  '  members  of  His  body  ; '  we  are  baptised  into 
His  death.  We  are  identified  with  Him  by  the  personal  in- 
dwelling of  His  Spirit.  In  Him  the  old  man  endures  the  curse 
of  the  law  :  he  diea  Therefore  the  life  which  we  now  possess 
is  '  not  our  own/  but  is  a  divine  donation.  Christ  rises  as  the 
Life-giver  :  and  hence  the  Apostle  declares,  /  ^  thrmgh  the  law 
(through  its  curse  taking  effect  on  my  representative,  the 
Saviour),  am  dead  to  the  law,  that  I  might  lice  unto  God,  I  am 
eruc^ed  with  Christ,  nevertheless  I  live ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ 
liveth  in  me.  And  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live 
by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me  and  gave  himself 
for  me  *  (GaL  ii.  19,  20).  *  There  is,  therefore,  now  no  con- 
demnation to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus :  for  the  law  of 
the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law 
of  sin  and  deaihJ — *  Therefore,  as  by  the  offence  of  one,  judg- 
ment came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation  ;  even  so  by  the  right- 
eausness  of  one  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justification 
of  life.  For  as  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  constituted 
sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  constituted 
righteous.  Moreover,  the  law  entered,  that  the  offence  might 
abound.  But  where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound : 
that  as  sin  hath  reigned  unto  death,  even  so  might  grace  reign 
through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ' 
(Bom.  V.  18).  Thus  our  life-union  with  the  Son  of  God  explains 
and  enforces  the  mysterious  but  hated  doctrine  of  the  reckoning 
of  His  righteousness  for  justification. 
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Section  III. 

On  the  harmony  existing  between  the  Apostolic  doctrine  on  Justi/i' 
cation  and  the  doctrine  of  Immortality  here  maintained  to 
be  true. 

The  Lutheran  Beformation^  which  restored  the  apostolic 
doctrine  on  justification  bj  grace,  through  faith^  in  the  blood 
of  Christy  found  its  chief  difficulty  in  the  vast  antiquity  and 
catholicity  of  the  authorised  dogma  which  it  opposed.  On 
rare  occasions  the  apostoUc  truth  lifted  its  head  above  the  tide 
of  general  error  during  fifteen  centuries  ;  but  the  Ante-Nicene 
Fathers  here,  as  on  many  other  leading  topics  of  Revelation, 
^  allowed  rather  than  invited '  a  very  orthodox  interpretation. 
Their  main  theme  was  certainly  not  the  main  theme  of  the 
Apostles, — the  gratuitous  justification  of  sinners  through  the 
'offering  up  of  Christ  once  for  all.*  They  write  nobly  on 
the  evidence  of  the  Gospel,  on  the  folly  of  heathenism,  on  the 
perverseness  of  the  Jews,  on  the  splendour  of  a  holy  life,  on 
the  certainty  of  the  resurrection,  on  the  authority  of  Scripture  ; 
— ^but  the  churches  which  they  represented  had  nearly  forgotten 
the  one  striking  speciality  of  the  teaching  of  the  Incarnate 
Word,  on  the  source  and  condition  of  immortal  Ufe  for  man ; 
and  the  eclipse  of  that  light  darkened  half  the  theological 
firmament. 

The  Jewish  and  the  Heathen  influences  to  which  the  primi- 
tive churches  were  exposed  agreed  in  one  thing  only — a 
common  detestation,  both  on  philosophic  and  religious  grounds, 
of  Christ's  Revelation — that  man  can  possess  eternal  life  solely 
in  Him.  Every  disciple  of  the  Pharisees  who  became  a  convert 
to  Christianity  brought  with  him  into  the  Church  the  Pharisaic 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Every  Greek  or 
Roman  disciple  of  the  better  schools  of  Athenian  thought 
brought  with  him  the  Oriental  or  Platonic  doctrine  of  man's 
natural  pre-existence  and  eternity.     It  was  not  long,  therefore, 
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before  the  naturalistic  basis  of  hope  supplanted  the  properly 
Christian.  We  find  clear  traces  of  the  tmi^  in  the  epistles  of 
Ignatiosi  in  the  Trypho  of  Justin  Martyr^  in  the  books  of 
IreniBUS  concerning  HeresieSy  in  the  treatise  of  Amobius  against 
Heathenism,  as  will  be  seen  in  a  later  page  ;  but  the  set  of 
the  current  of  thought  all  over  Christendom  was  very  early 
towards  the  psychology  which  in  after-'times  became  uniyersal. 

The  admission  of  this  erroneous  psychology  ensured  the 
corruption  of  the  doctrine  of  justification.  He  who  believed  in 
the  imm<»rtality  of  the  soul  bdieved  in  its  legal  exposure  to 
everlasting  misery ;  and  the  actiom.  of  overwhelming  terror  is 
steadily  in  the  direction  of  self-righteousness  and  superstition^ 
The  moral  value  of  human  action  was  infinitely  exaggerated 
through  the  influence  of  the  prevailing  opinion  reacting  the 
human  ag^it.  So  great  a  Being  as  an  Immortal  can  surely  do 
something  to  avert  the  dread  sentence  of  endless  torment,  and 
something  to  deserve  an  everlasting  crown.  The  mere  fact  of 
being  bom  between  such  tremendous  alternatives  as  a  necessary 
immortaliiy  of  torment  or  of  joy  stimulated  the  defensive 
sentiments  which  blew  up  the  bubble  of  a  legal  righteousness. 
Thus  every  influence  was  in  readiness  to  accomplish  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  gospel  in  its  doctrine  on  justification. 

But  had  the  fxindamental  truth  been  sedulously  guarded  by 
the  teachers  of  the  earliest  centuries,  had  they  ^taught  the 
things  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  words  of  the  Spirit/  had  they 
preserved  sflence  when  the  Apostles  preserved  silence,  and, 
while  refraining  from  uttering  a  word  as  to  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  had  insisted  on  Christ's  own  teaching,  that  to  give 
eternal  life  is  the  very  object  of  Redemption,  a  corruption  of 
the  article  on  justification  would  have  been  almost  impossible. 
For  under  this  view  of  man's  condition,  justification,  or  pardon 
and  acceptance  with  God,  is  what  takes  place  when  a  sinner 
^passes  from  death  unto  life/  and  that  change  is  exclusively 
the  gracious  act  of  God,  not  the  work  of  mortal  man. 

Since  the  gift  of  righteousness  is  equivalent  to  the  gifl  of  life 
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eternal^  and  that  gift,  both  in  its  moral  causes  and  personal 
application,  is  an  act  of  sapemataral  grace,  there  is  no  room 
left  for  the  notion  that  a  man  can  in  anj  way  ^justify  himself.' 
A  man  can  work  himself  np  into  an  immortal  condition  of 
'  eqoalitjr  with  the  angels/  or  make  himself  a  ^  partaker  of  the 
Divine  nature/  no  more  than  an  ox  or  an  ass  can  work  himself 
np  into  hnmaniiy.  Salvation,  in  the  sense  of  being  '  saved  alive  * 
from  death  eternal,  must  be  purely  ^  the  gift  of  God.'  Man  can 
have  no  share  in  the  moral  or  physical  causes  which  procure 
it ;  not  in  the  inception,  not  in  the  completion.  To  live  for 
ever  is  a  free  gift — bestowed  freely  on  the  vilest;  needed  equally 
as  a  free  gift  by  the  worthiest  of  men.  This  is  Justi/icatum  of 
life.  And  if  the  main  doctrine  had  been  preserved,  it  would 
have  upheld,  like  the  central  column  of  a  temple,  the  entire 
fitbric  of  evangelical  theology.  Every  other  gospel  doctrine  is 
derived  from  it,  or  rests  upon  it,  or  is  connected  with  it  in 
indissoluble  unity.  If  the  Reformation  had  reformed  the 
psychology  as  well  as  the  theology  of  Christendom,  it  would 
have  gone  much  deeper  into  the  seat  of  the  Church's  disorder, 
and  applied  a  far  more  powerful  remedy.  For  when  men  see 
that  Christ  is  our  Life,  and  that  our  eternal  life  is  a  transfusion 
of  His  life  into  our  veins,  they  can  more  readily  understand 
that  He,  and  He  alone,  is  of  God  ^  made  unto  us  Righteousness, 
and  Sanctification,  and  Redemption '  (1  Cor.  i.  30). 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  NEW  COVENANT  OF  LIFE  IN  THE  BLOOD  OF  CHRIST, 
OB,  THE  N A  TUBE  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  CHBI8T,  AND  ITS 
PLACE  IN  THE  DIVINE  GOVERNMENT  AS  AN  ATONE- 
MENT FOB  SIN. 

'  Behold,  then,  the  wonderful  conjunction  of  both  natures  in  the  one  Immanuel, 
who  was  by  His  very  constitution  an  actual  Temple,  "  God  with  us,"  the  habita- 
tion of  the  Deity — ^returned  and  resettling  itself  with  men ;  and  fitted  to  be  what 
it  must  also  be,  a  most  acceptable  sacrifice.  For  here  was  met  together  man 
that  could  die,  and  God  that  could  overcome  death ;  sufficient  to  atone  the 
offended  Majesty,  and  procure  that  life  might  be  diffused  and  spread  itself  to 
all  that  should  unite  with  Him,  whereby  they  might  become  "  living  stones,"  a 
spiritual  temple,  again  capable  of  that  Divine  Presence  which  they  had  forfeited, 
and  whereof  they  were  forsaken.* — Howb*b  Living  Templet  Part  II. 

TN  the  last  chapter  but  one  we  have  considered  the  doctrine  of 
-^  the  Incarnation  of  the  Logos^TheoSj — the  divine  life-giving 
Word.  We  now  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  characteristic 
doctrine  of  the  Bible,  that  this  divine  Life-giver — God  and 
Man  in  one  Person — died — and  by  dying  abolished  death ;  His 
death  being  a  *  sin-offering'  through  which  the  Heavenly  Father 
^  reconciled  the  world  unto  Himself/ 
This  will  lead  us  to  consider, — 

1.  The  nature  of  the  death  that  Christ  died. 

2.  The  apostolic  statements  respecting  the  efficacy  of  Christ's 
death  as  an  atonement  for  sin. 

3.  The  reason  of  this  efficacy,  so  far  as  it  has  been  revealed. 

Section  I. 
The  Nature  of  the  Death  of  Christ. 

It  has  been  seldom  questioned  in  modem  times  that  Christ 
died  upon  the  cross.  Some  Gnostic  sects  of  the  first  century, 
believing  in  the  deity  more  than  in  the  humanity  of  Christ, 
seem  to  have  supposed  that  it  was  a  phantasm  only  which 
appeared  to  suffer.     There  is  nothing  in  modern  thought  pre- 
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cisely  answering  to  this  particalar  phase  of  unbelief.  The  idea 
of  the  Incarnation  of  Deit  j  leaves  the  popular  fiuth  nntoached 
as  to  the  real  hamanity  and  death  of  Jesos. 

There  is  indeed  no  event  which  stands  oat  in  historv  with 
so  much  of  reality  as  the  soul-moving  death  of  our  Blessed 
Saviour.  Its  immediate  causes  are  presented  to  us  with  ever- 
touching  tenderness  and  truth  in  the  gospels.  He  died  not  of 
bodily  pain  only,  nor  only  of  loss  of  blood,  but  also  of  spiritual 
sorrow — of  a  *  broken  heart'  He  was  'in  an  agony'  in  Geth- 
semane.  His  '  soul  was  exceeding  sorrowful^  even  unto  death^' 
before  He  suflTered  on  the  cross.  There  was  '  an  hour  and  power 
of  darkness'  during  which  God's  face  was  hidden  from  Him. 
He  also  suffered  the  dreadful  torment  of  crucifixion  ;  and  then, 
when  the  woe  was  at  its  utmost,  He  cried  with  an  exceeding 
bitter  cry  and  'yielded  up  His  spirit.'^ 

There  is  little  likelihood  of  doubt  being  raised  in  our  age  as 
to  the  reality  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  or  the  physical  simi- 
larity of  His  death  to  that  which  'it  is  appointed  unto  men 
once  to  die.' 

Many  questions,  however,  of  equal  moment  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  relation  to  our  Lord's  death  by  divines  of  later  ages. 
Did  Christ  die  only  in  the  sense  in  which  other  men  die  ?  Was 
His  death  the  curse  of  the  Law  ?  Or  was  it  some  modification 
of  that  curse  ?  Did  Christ  suffer  a  pain  and  misery  of  the  same 
sort,  and  of  equal  weight,  with  that  threatened  to  Adam  in  the 
day  of  his  creation,  ^Thou  sJialt  surely/  die;^  or  did  He  bear 
some  commuted  penalty,  which,  in  consideration  of  His  Divine 
Nature,  was  regarded  as  a  sufficient  expiation  ?  Baxter,  among 
the  elder  divines,  discusses  these  questions  at  great  length  in  his 
Aphorisms  on  Justi/ication,  and  decides  at  last  that  Christ  did 
suffer  '  a  pain  and  misery  of  the  same  sort,  and  of  equal  weight, 

*  A  touching  chapter  on  the  death  of  Christ  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Denniston's 
book  on  The  Sacrifice  for  Sin  (Longmans,  1872),  pp.  195 — 211.  And  the  reader 
may  consult  with  advantage,  Dr.  P^tavel,  Strvggle  for  Eternal  lAfe^  p.  119, 
on  the  question,  Did  Chritt  endure  the  Second  Death  ? 
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with  that  threatened  to  Adam'  (p.  23).  And  he  thinks  that  it 
was  not  a  commuted  penalty  accepted  in  yirtne  of  Christ's 
Divine  Nature,  but  was  the  death  due  to  sin  under  the  law. 

S.  Paul  says,  ^  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the 
lawy  being  made  a  curse  for  us;  as  it  is  written,  Cursed  is  every 
one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree'  {inrkp  fifi&v  tcarapay  Gal.  iii.  13). 
The  construction  of  this  sentence,  and  the  quotation  of  one  of 
the  curses  of  that  law  (the  law  of  Moses,  viewed  as  a  repetition 
of  God's  eternal  law),  render  it  indubitable,  that  Christ  bore 
the  curse  of  the  law  to  which  we  were  liable.  For  if  the  curse 
of  the  law  in  virtue  of  which  we  are,  by  nature,  ^  children  of 
wrath,'  were  everlasting  misery,  there  would  be  an  incongruity 
between  the  two  parts  of  the  Apostle's  statement  ^  Christ  hath 
redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law  (everlasting  misery), 
being  made  a  curse  for  us ;' — not,  however,  that  distinctive 
curse  of  the  law,  but  a  very  different  one, — that  of  death  by 
^  hanging  on  a  tree.'  Thus  it  would  seem,  that  here  there  are 
two  distinct  curses  of  the  law, — everlasting  suffering  due  to 
the  immortal  soul,  and  death  by  hanging  on  a  tree,  or  other- 
wise ;  and  that,  although  the  curse  under  which  we  lay  was, 
according  to  this  theory,  the  former,  the  curse  which  Christ 
bore,  was  the  latter,  which,  notwithstanding,  availed  to  deliver 
us  from  the  former. 

But  this  is  a  case  in  which  facts  decide  the  doctrine.  Christ 
died  for  our  sins,  according  to  the  Scriptures.  He  laid  down  His 
life  (y^vx^v)  for  His  sheep  (John  x.  15).  He  did  not  endure  ever- 
lasting misery  either  of  body  or  soul ;  but  He  was,  as  a  man, 
destroyed :  ^  The  rulers  sought  to  destroy  Jesus '  (Matt,  xxvii.  20). 
*They  killed  the  Prince  of  life'  (Acts  iii.  15).  He  suffered 
a  dissolution  of  His  compound  nature.  He  defines  His  own 
death  by  comparing  it  to  the  death  of  a  grain  of  wheat  (John 
xii.  24),  conveying  the  idea  of  the  disintegration  of  the  parts 
of  His  nature.     ^  He  poured  out  His  soul,  or  life,  unto  death.' 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  with  the  elder  divines,  that 
the  Saviour  endured  an  amount  of  suffering  equal  to  that  col- 
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leetively  deserved  by  the  elect,  or  by  the  whole  race  of  man- 
kind ;  for  He  was  a  propitiation  for  that  race,  regarded  as  one 
indiridoal — the  first  Adam,  whose  sin  comprised  the  germ  of 
all  sabseqnent  transgressions ; — ^yet,  inasmuch  as  the  blood  of 
Jesos  Christ  is  efiectual  to  the  pardon  of  ^  aU  sin,*  it  most  be 
understood  that  all  sin  was  reckoned  as  being  contained  in  that 
one  offence  which  brought  death  upon  Adam,  and  which  was  the 
occasion  of  the  necessity  for  God's  sacrifice. 

^  The  free  gift,'  says  S.  Paul,  ^  is  of  many  offences  unto  justifi- 
cation.' Hence  it  is  that  Jesus  is  said  to  have  '  delivered  us  from 
the  wrath  to  come;^  inasmuch  as  the  sins  of  the  descendants  of 
Adam,  spared  for  a  second  probation,  have  incurred  for  them  a 
second  and  more  terrible  punishment  at  the  resurrection  of 
judgment ;  and  Christ  delivers  us  both  from  the  death  which 
the  sin  of  Adam  brought  in,  and  from  that  future  wrath  which 
we  have  ourselves  deserved.  He  could  not,  as  the  sinless 
representative  of  the  race,  undergo  any  other  than  the  original 
sentence. 

The  curse  of  the  law  which  Christ  bore,  then,  was,  as  to  its 
essence,  and  apart  from  the  accidents  of  suffering  which  led  to  it, 
literal  death ;  a  dissolution  of  His  being  as  a  man,  a  curse 
which  took  no  account  of  the  subsequent  destiny  of  the  compo- 
nent elements  of  His  nature.  It  was  the  shedding  of  His  blood 
which  the  law  required,  since  ^  without  shedding  of  blood 
there  is  no  remission.'  But  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice,  ac- 
cording to  the  Mosaic  law,  was  the  ^  Life  thereof,'  and  it  was 
His  *  blood/  which  Jesus  *  gave  for  the  life  of  the  world.' 

That  it  was  the  union  of  an  ^Eternal  Spirit*  with  tiie 
humanity  which  imparted  its  sacrificial  efiicacy  to  the  ^  blood 
of  the  Lamb,'  the  New  Testament  plainly  declares :  ^  For  if 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  a  heifer, 
sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh, 
how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the 
(an)  Eternal  Spirit  offered  Himself  without  spot  to  God,  purge 
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your  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God?* 
(Heb.  ix.  13).  The  Divine  Word  stood  forth  upon  the  earth  as 
High  Priest  of  the  creation,  presenting  *  His  flesh '  as  a  sin- 
oflTering. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  anywhere  stated  that  the 
indwelling  of  the  Divinity  changed  the  character  of  the  curse 
of  the  law,  in  the  case  of  our  Lord,  from  everlasting  misery, 
into  literal  death.  It  will,  therefore,  be  sufficient  to  receive  the 
simpler  representation,  that  the  'Man  Christ  Jesus*  endured 
that  curse.  For  aught  that  the  Scripture  reveals,  Jesus,  as  a 
man,  might  as  justly  have  been  required  to  endure  everlasting 
sufiering — supposing  this  to  have  been  the  legal  curse — as 
that  shameful  painful  death  which  He  actually  underwent. 
If  it  be  asserted  that  it  was  the  presence  of  the  Godhead 
within  which  dispensed  with  the  infliction  of  endless  pains, 
through  the  substitution  of  an  Infinite  Majesty  for  the  infi- 
nitely extended  misery  of  a  finite  being,  we  reply,  that  on  the 
same  principle,  the  Divine  nature  of  Jesus  might  have  imparted 
an  infinite  value  to  any  one  of  those  stripes  which  He  bore 
before  the  hour  of  His  crucifixion,  and  thus  have  rendered  that 
death  unnecessary. 

We  thus  derive  support  for  our  former  argument  that  the 
death  threatened  te  Adam  was  literal  dissolution,  without  refer- 
ence to  a  state  of  efternal  misery  for  the  soul.  The  fact  that 
Christ  bore  thx9  death,  laid  down  His  life  as  a  man,  shed  His 
hlood  for  our  redemption  without  sufiering  in  hell  beyond, 
is  proof  that  death  in  the  Bible  signifies  literal  death,  and 
that  life  signifies  literal  life  ;  since  it  was  not  merely  His 
'  happiness,'  much  less  His  '  holiness/  which  the  Saviour  *  laid 
down  for  his  sheep,*  but  His  life  as  a  man.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence whatever  that  he  endured  a  commutation  of  the  penaliy 
denounced ;  there  is  no  evidence  for  aught  else  than  that  His 
Deity  gave  a  '  purging  '  efficacy  to  the  endurance  of  *  the  curse 
of  the  law  ;  *  and  therefore  we  are  compelled  to  conclude  that 
the  death  which  Jesus  underwent  when  He  'frustrated  him 
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^  Hit  tMfi '  u  li^  fttrdoB  o{  e^i  dK-  UEsfScw^Hs:  «  fnwdoin 
ifWb  ^^MMHnDKaoo'  br  tbxt  lav  wbose  aenfiOMe  u  deaxli. 
^Tu>r  i>>x^  if  tL&  Hf^r  tbencf ; '  tbtreficc^  Utt ' ciiaHmz  of  His 
V^^jC  '  k  iiiaikin^  in  tLe  eknaem  of  esemal  Sie.  We  ar?  br 
iwuin;  a»lfrr  fcnx^noe  c^  de^mcsioo  ;  but  in  Him.  ibioagh 
tii^  ^  Ufjf^  of  the  croK,"  ve  bmre  reeoocQiadiA  and  mnr- 
f»9^k«L  ffinw  ^rin  and  destli'  are  insepanbh*  united.  fiDr- 
^ir«A^!;«i  if  as  insepanblj  nnited  widi  inunortafitr.  Tbe  dlnitt 
<^  tli^  Ix^rd  Jeeof  being  |daoed  in  opposition  to  tlie  impending 
dMth  iif  man,  it  caimat  be  supposed  that  the  same  term  has 
dhf^rnfs  flgnificatianii  in  the  two  case? :  and  since  the  loss  of  ^a 
rig}it  to  th^  tree  of  life  *  in  Adam  was  followed  by  "  a  retnm  to 
th^  dust  whence  he  was  taken/  it  seems  inevitable  to  oonelode 
that  He  at  whose  death  the  veO  of  the  Holiest  (the  type  of 
Vi^rdflw'.)  wa»  rent  asander,  has  procored  for  as  a  literal,  and 
not  a  metaphorical,  participation  of  immortality.  Thus  (the 
fjarallel  cannot  be  fandfal),  as  the  first  Adam  by  a  tree  brought 
death  into  the  world  and  loss  of  Eden,  so  did  the  Divine 
Ilerleemer  by  ^  hearing  our  nns  in  His  oitn  body  to  the  tree '  obtain 
tlie  right  to  promise  dying  men,  ^  This  day  shalt  thon  be  with 
me  in  Paradise,^  And  as  the  sin  of  the  first  man  broaght 
forth  the  thorns  of  the  curse,  so  did  the  Lord  from  Heaven  die 
crowned  with  those  thcmsj  and  the  curse  removed.^ 

*  The  application  of  thete  statements  to  the  troe  interpretataan  of  the  H0I7 
C<mimanion  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader.  The  view  here  maintained  will  lead 
ns  U)  r<?((ard  the  cup  in  that  Holy  Sacrament  as  a  standing  testimony  against  the 
doctrine  of  natural  immortality,  and  in  support  of  the  doctrine  which  attributes 
the  ct(^ma]  li/r  of  the  saved  to  the  '  blood '  of  the  Lamb  that  was  slain.  And 
wlicn  wc  take  bread  as  Christ's  Body,  we  receive  His  pledge  of  our  everlasting 
exiMtcjnrc  in  glory.  *  The  bread  which  I  will  give  is  my  flesh,  which  I  will  give 
for  the  life  of  the  world.* 
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A  diflScultjr,  however,  here  suggests  itself,  in  bar  of  the  con- 
clusion that  Jesus  Christ  bore  the  curse  of  the  law  which  was 
threatened  to  Adam.  It  is  objected  that  the  curse  denounced 
to  our  first  parents  was,  according  to  us,  death  for  ever — disso- 
lution without  any  hope  of  a  resurrection ;  and  that,  therefore, 
the  threatening  did  not  take  effect  upon  the  Redeemer.  The 
answer  to  this  objection  will  serve  at  once  to  establish  the 
preceding  representations  on  a  firmer  basis,  and  to  confirm  the 
article  of  our  Saviour's  Godhead. 

It  is  therefore  admitted,  that  the  objection  would  be  fatal  if 
the  Saviour  had  been  simply  human.  If  Jesus  had  been 
merely  the  Son  of  David,  He  could  not,  legally,  have  risen  from 
the  dead.  Death  must  have  had  dominion  over  Him  for  ever. 
He  must  have  suffered  everlasting  destruction.  His  human 
spirit  must  have  passed  away  for  ever.  The  humanity  which 
had  been  ^  made  under  the  law '  must  abide  in  death  ;  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  guilty  race  could  have  trodden  the  path  of  life 
no  more. 

But  the  Saviour  was  Divine.  As  man,  identified  with  human 
nature,  He  died,  and  His  death  became  a  sin-offering ;  as  God 
He  could  not  die.  As  man  He  was  ^  made  under  the  law  ; '  as 
God  He  was  above  the  law  laid  on  creatures.  And  therefore, 
when  the  curse  had  taken  effect  upon  the  manhood,  it  was  still 
open  to  the  Divine  Inhabitant,  absorbing  the  Spirit  into  His 
own  essence,  to  restore  the  ^  destroyed  Temple  '  from  its  ruins  ; 
and,  taking  possession  of  it,  in  virtue  of  His  Divinity  (not, 
legally,  as  a  man),  ^  to  raise  it  up  on  the  third  day.'  He  arose, 
therefore,  as  the  Divine  Conqueror  of  death,  ^  God  over  all, 
blessed  for  evermore,'  and  was  thus  ^  declared  to  be  the  Son  of 
God  with  power,  according  to  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  by  His 
resurrection  from  the  dead  *  (Rom.  1.  4).  He  rose,  not  '  in  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh ; '  not  *  under  the  law,'  but  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  '  Lord  from  Heaven,'  *  our  Lord  and  our  God  : ' — 
not  in  the  image  of  the  ^  son  of  Adam,'  but  as  the  ^  Son  of  the 
Highest ;  *  having  delivered  us  from  wrath  by  the  death  of  His 
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hnmanity,  to  endow  ns  vith  umnortilhx  throng  i3if  ££p  of 
His  diTinity-  He  wa§  no  loiig<er  •  the  nun  of  sorrows.*  l«xi  lie 
Pint  and  The  Ljlsi.  and  the  Lhing  One ;  no  loop-r  cjwnfJ 
with  thomB,  and  doth^  in  a  peasant*^  rol«e.  bnt  weajing  the 
diadem  of  the  Lord  of  the  Unirerse.  and  ^^rnw^  widi  ihe 
sapereminent  Bplendourf  of  the  Godhead. 

The  follon-ing  quotation  from  an  estimatile  wimr,  who 
asfleris  the  same  tmth  on  a  different  occasion,  will  make  dds 
somewhat  clearer: — 


'  The  Son  of  God,*  tajs  Hr.  Chase,!  'has,  as  we  hare  seen,  jielded 

np  Uie  ^iioft.     He  is  cut  ojf  out  of  Uie  Und  of  the  living.    His  soul 

is  made  an  offering  for  sin!     But  He  has  risen  agun.     Has  the 

Divine  Jnstiee  then  relented  ?    HsTing  received  the  priee  of  pardon, 

has  it  so  qoickly  returned  it  baek  to  the  great  Ransomer  ?    No ;  the 

mighty  Redeemer  rises  not  again  to  the  possession  of  the  same  life 

He  gave  a  ransom  for  many.     The  life  he  yielded  up  on  the  cross 

was  frail,  feehle,  and  mortaL    The  life  to  which  He  was  quickened 

hy  His  own  almighty  energy,  is  spiritual  and  divine.     It  was  the  life 

of  man, — a  life  common  to  Him  with  those  He  died  to  redeem,  that 

expired  on  the  tree :  bat  the  life  He  now  enjoys  is  the  life  of  God. 

Of  justice  He  takes  back  no  part  of  the  penalty  He  had  paid.     It  is 

to  the  pfneer  of  HtM  eternal  Godhead  alotis  thai  He  otret  His  remrrettion 

/ram  the  dead.     For  He  is  "the  Prince  of  Life/*     ''In  Him  is  the 

fountain  of  life.*'     By  dybg,  the  Godhead,  ineffably  united  to  the 

manhood,  did  not  expire.     And  it  was  by  the  energy  of  that  Godhead 

that  He  arose,  and  that  He  now  lives.     Nor  is  it  possible  to  imagine 

a  greater  contrast  than  that  which  the  humanity  of  Christ  presents, 

when  comparing  its  former  state  of  humiliation  with  its  present  state 

of  exaltation  and  glory.     The  body  of  Jesus,  once  wearied  with  toil, 

oppressed  with  hunger  and  thirst,  subject  to  every  sinless  infirmity 

common  to  our  (rail  nature,  requiring  sustenance,  and  shelter,  and 

repose,  and,  above  all,  liable  to  the  stroke  of  death,  now  hungers  no 

more,  neither  thirsts  any  more  ;  and,  being  transformed  and  glorified, 

is  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  evil,  or  of  death.     *'  He  irot  crucified 

through  weakness :  He  lireth  hy  the  paver  0/  God,'*     He  can  therefore 

die  no  more.     "  Death  bath  do  more  dominion  over  Him  ;  for  in  that 

*  Antinomianum  Unmasked,  ch.  v.,  a  work  prefaced  by  a  warm  commenda- 
tioD  from  the  pen  of  the  Kct.  Robert  UalL 
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He  died,  He  died  unto  sin  once ;  bat  in  that  He  liveth,  He  liveth  unto 
God.  Instead  of  perishing  for  ever,  as  any  created  being  munt  have 
done,  had  He  paid  with  His  own  life  the  penalty  of  disobedience,  the 
great  Bedeemer  is  Himself  *'the  first  fruits  from  the  dead.'*  For 
when  He  paid  the  life  of  man  as  the  penalty  demanded  by  inexorable 
justice  He  ceased  not  to  retain,  as  the  essential  word  of  God,  the 
fountain  of  life  in  Himself.  To  lose  this  was  no  part  of  the  penalty 
incurred.  Having  therefore  laid  down  His  life,  He  had  performed 
the  full  satisfaction  which  the  law  required,  and  had  a  right  to  exert 
His  divine  energy  in  quickening  to  life  His  lifeless  humanity,  and 
making  it  the  visible  abode  of  His  invisible  Godhead.' 


Section  II. 

The  Apostolic  statements  respecting  the  efficacy  of  Chrisfs  death 

a«  an  Atonement  for  Sin. 

*  In  this  was  manifested  the  love  of  God  towards  us,  because  that  God 
sent  His  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  through 
Him. 

*  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  He  loved  us  and  sent 
His  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.' — 1  John  iv.  9,  10. 

Such  are  the  statements  of  S.  John  on  the  Atonement  of 
Christ,  with  which  agree  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  in  all  their 
epistles. 

Nearly  every  reader  understands  that  this  English  Ivord, 
Atonement^  signifies  at-one-menty  or  reconciliation  ;  and  is  used 
to  denote  the  reconciliation  of  the  world  to  Himself  by  God, 
through  the  death  of  His  Son. 

As  commonly  employed  it  signifies  reconciliation  effected  by 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  whose  death  is  regarded  not  so  much  as 
an  ordinary  martyrdom  brought  about  by  human  wickedness, 
but  as  an  act  of  God  determined  beforehand,  who  through 
wicked  hands  ^  gave  his  Son '  to  die,  to  save  us  from  death 
eternal. 

To  expiate  signifies  to  make  satisfaction  or  reparation  for 
guilt  by  some  suffering  or  loss.     In  this  case  it  means  to  put 
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away  sin  and  its  ponishment,  by  the  piety  or  self-sacrifioe  of 
Christ  The  idea  is,  that  under  the  government  of  Gh)d  it  was 
impossible  to  forgive  men  by  an  arbitrary  act  of  remission 
founded  simply  on  their  repentance,  or  on  God*s  compassion. 
It  was  necessary  that  some  demonstration,  or  'declaration' 
(evBei^i^i)  should  be  made  (Romxms  iii.  26)  of  a  nature  to  uphold 
the  government  of  God  in  pardoning  sin,  while  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  the  gracious  character  of  that  pardon ; — and 
that  necessity,  we  are  taught,  led  the  Eternal  God  to  deliver  up 
His  Son  to  die  'the  just  for  the  unjust'  (1  Peter  iii.  18).  His 
death  is  therefore  termed  a  *  propitiation,'  a  *  sin-offering,'  a 
*  sacrifice,'  through  which  God  can  be  'just  and  the  justifier  of 
Him  that  believeth  in  Jesus.'  This  is  the  ancient  and  the  pre- 
vailing notion  of  the  Atonement.^  Is  this  revealed  as  a  Fact  in 
the  Scriptures  ? 

Many  a  reader  will  reply, — Undoubtedly  it  is  I  There  is 
nothing  plainer  in  all  written  language  than  that  the  Apostles 
teach  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  an  expiatory  sacrifice, — 
was  not  simply  the  presentation  to  Gk>d  of  an  obedient  human 
life, — nor  had  to  do  only  with  making  men  holy  in  the  future, 
but  had  relation  to  the  '  forgiveness  of  sins  which  are  past»^ 
Many  would  say, — We  can  never  hope  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  any  writing  if  we  err  in  thinking  that  the  Bible — 
and  the  whole  Bible — some  part  by  type  and  symbol,  some 
part  by  prophecy,  some  part  by  explicit  doctrinal  statement, — 
teaches  that  there  is  the  closest  connection  of  means  and  end 
between  our  Saviour's  death  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
This  teaching  lies  upon  the  surface,  and  penetrates  the  depths 

'  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  prove  that  this  view  of  the  Atonement  is 
modern;  but  in  ecclesiastical  literature  it  is  as  old  as  the  epistle  to  Diognetus, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  obvious  presence  in  the  apostolic  epistles.  Why  should 
it  be  so  easy  to  understand  what  the  Fathers  teach,  and  so  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  ?  Generally  the  '  difficulty  *  in  the  latter 
case  is  subjective  in  the  reader.  Mr.  Dale  has  given  in  his  Can^l.  Lectvres  on 
the  Atanement  a  careful  account  of  the  history  of  the  doctrine.  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.) 
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of  Scripture.  It  is  indeed  the  leading  doctrine  of  revelation 
that  Christ  hath  *  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood, 
and  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God.'  If  we  are  mistaken 
in  this  reading  of  the  Bible,  many  would  say,  we  cannot  hope 
to  understand  rightly  any  part  of  divine  revelation. 

We  agree  with  those  who  would  from  popular  instinct  thus 
determine ;   and  fully  believe  that  those  who  speak  otherwise 
are   not  dealing  with   Scripture   language  by  the   same   rule 
which  they  would  apply  to  any  other  book.     Yet  it  is  known 
to  all  that  it  is  earnestly  denied  by  not  a  few  able  writers  that 
such  things  are  taught  in  the  Bible.      There   are  influential 
schools  of  thought,  professedly  Christian,  and  even  Protestant, 
which  zealously  denounce  the  notion  of  an  expiation  of  past 
sin  by  Christ's  sacrifice ;  affirming  that  there  is  no  direct  con- 
nection between  His  death  and  the  forgiveness  of  sinners.    They 
teach  that  Christ's  death  was  simply  a  measure  in  God's  pro- 
vidence employed  to  bring  out  the  sinfulness  of  man  ;  and  so, 
by  affording  the  noblest  example  of  divine  self-sacrifice,  to  in- 
fluence men  by  example  to  abandon  an  evil  life.     As  for  pardon, 
—  God  being  a  Father,  it  is  said,  forgives  sin  freely,  and  without 
further  consideration,  as  soon  as  the  sinner,  who  is  His  son, 
repents.     He  requires  no  price,  ransom,  or  satisfaction,  whereby 
impunity  may  be  purchased.      Christ  is  our  Saviour  in  this 
sense  alone,  that  He  leads  us  to  repentance  and  a  new  life,  and 
therefore  delivers  us  hy  such  change  of  character  from  the  punish- 
ment due  for  past  ofi^ences.     The  blood-sacrifice  of  Christ  was 
His  life-sacrifice  ;  and  He  gave  Himself  for  our  sins  both  bv 
life  and  death,  in  this  sense,  that  He  might  deliver  us  from 
this  present  evil  world,'  by  teaching  us  to  do  the  will  of  Gk)d 
our  Father.     The  man  who  repents  becomes  thereby  righteous, 
and  God  gives  Him  eternal  life  accordingly  ;  reckoning  right- 
eousness to  the  man  who  becomes  righteous  in  the  root-principle 
of  his  being. 

With  this  one-sided  teaching  accommodation  is,  I  believe,  im- 
possible, so  long  as  the  apostolic  writings  are  held  as  authority. 
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The  answer  to  be  given  to  these  statements  rests  altogether 
on  interpietatioa.  lliere  is  for  as  no  hope  of  comprehending 
Christ's  religion  except  as  explained  by  the  New  Testament 
writers.  If  Christ  and  EUs  apostles  did  not  understand,  or 
coold  not  clearly  express,  the  divine  message,  no  one  else  can 
hope  to  understand  it  We  hold,  then,  that  sach  an  idea  of 
atonement  as  has  been  jast  described,  not  only  fiuls  to  fill  np 
the  meaning  of  the  apostles'  language,  but  offers  to  it  the 
utmost  violence.  The  apostles  teach,  as  plainly  as  words 
can  teach  anything,  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  an  Atone- 
ment by  exptcUioTij  or  sinr-qfferinff,  for  'sixs  THAT  ARE  past' 
(Bomans  iiL),  not  simply  a  provision  for  preventing  future 
transgression.  They  teach  diat  (rod's  'Fatherhood'  was  not 
of  the  nature  of  the  demoralised  &therhood  of  the  modem 
world ;  where  the  leading  notion,  on  the  part  of  bad  children, 
seems  to  be  that  it  is  the  part  of  a  good  parent  to  bear  patiently 
any  excess  of  rebellion  or  extravagance,  to  forgive  it  univer- 
sally, and  even  to  find  means  for  these  excesses,  such  a  line  of 
action  being  considered  specially  'paternal.'  But  the  Scrip- 
tures teach  that  the  Fatherhood  of  God  rather  resembles  the 
primitive  idea  of  fatherhood  set  forth  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
throughout  antiquity,  which  included  the  judicial  character ; — 
so  that  the  father  of  a  family,  however  loving  to  good  children, 
was  empowered  and  expected  to  act  as  a  magistrate;  and  even 
to  bring  forth  a  '  rebellious  son '  to  the  gates  of  the  dty,  and 
there,  if  he  were  'a  glutton  and  a  drunkard'  (Deut.  xxi.  18), 
deliver  him  up  to  the  executioner  of  vengeance  ;  or  even  to 
decree  the  death  by  fire  of  a  daughter-in-law  who  had  com- 
mitted fornication,  as  occurred  in  the  history  of  Judah  the  son 
of  Israel  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24). 

The  Scriptures,  in  accord  with  Nature  and  Providence,  alike 
teach  in  every  page  the  eternal  authority  of  righteousness,  of 
righteous  '  severity '  as  well  as  righteous  '  goodness '  (Bomans 
ix.).  Revelation  knows  nothing  of  a  God,  forgiving  sin  without 
sacrifice  or  suffering, — nothing  of  arbitrary  pardon,  or  of  the 
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abrogation  of  law^  because  the  execution  of  penalty  will  be 
painful  to  the  offender,  or  to  the  governor.  In  the  physical 
world  we  see  on  all  sides  inexorable  execution  of  law  without 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  violator.  In  Bevelation  we  find, 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  mercy  for  all  who  comply  with 
certain  conditions,  the  same  steadfast  assertion  of  universal  order 
and  Divine  Righteousness.  ^  Thine  eye  shall  not  spare/  is  the 
key-note  of  the  law. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  explode  resolutely  the  sentimental 
and  wholly  romantic  notion  of  the  Divine  Character,  derived 
from  bad  human  models,  on  which  those  proceed  who  now  offer 
violence  to  the  scripture  teaching  on  the  Atonement  of  Christ. 
Nature  knows  nothing  of  a  God  who  makes  little  of  broken  law, 
directly  the  breaker  of  it  discovers  that  he  is  in  trouble,  or  even 
professes  to  be  sorry  for  his  offence.  It  is,  as  all  may  see,  an 
awful  thing  to  oppose  the  physical  forces  of  nature  ;  yet  the 
results  of  transgression  abide,  and  often  operate  for  generations. 
Similarly  the  scripture  knows  nothing  of  this  false  God  of  modem 
times — all-benignant,  all-forgiving — who  takes  no  account  of 
past  sin,  immediately  that  the  transgressor  desires  to  escape  the 
penalty.  ^  Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire.'  The  most  prominent 
lesson  both  in  Nature  and  in  Scripture  is  the  immense  difficulty 
of  doing  away  with  the  consequences  of  law-breaking  ;  for  even 
when  sin  is  forgiven,  its  secondary  consequences  remain  for  ever.^ 

Thus  it  is  that  the  law  of  Moses,  the  prcBparatio  evangeliij 
teaches  that  pardon  can  be  obtained  only  through  sacrifice,  and 
this  not  eucharistic,  but  expiatory.  The  High  Priest  '  lays  his 
hand '  upon  the  victma, '  confesses  over  him  all  the  iniquities  of 
Israel,'  ^  putting  them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat, — ^and  then  the 
blood  is  carried  into  the  holy  of  holies  to  be  sprinkled  before  the 
Divine  Judge,  ^  to  make  an  atonement  thereby,'     This  idea  is 

*  On  this  whole  subject  of  the  secondaiy  and  permanent  consequences  of  sin 
as  affecting  the  future  destiny  of  the  Saved,  I  beg  to  refer  to  my  sermon  on  this 
subject  in  The  Mystery  of  Oromth^  which,  I  will  venture  to  add,  received  the 
approbation  of  the  late  Mr.  Binney,  as  a  much  needed  statement  of  comple- 
mentary truth  among  Protestants. 
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impressed  on  the  Israelites  by  every  complicatioii  of  the  ritoal, — 
the  ^  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin/ — and  pardon  only  through  a 
sin-offering.  This,  however,  it  is  said,  is  bat  symbol.  Yes,  bnt 
a  divinely  appointed  symbol,  whose  signification  is  made  dear 
by  the  words  of  our  Lord  Himself  when  about  to  die. 

What  explanation  does  the  Son  of  God  give  to  His  disciples 
of  the  object  of  His  own  death?  It  must  be  admitted  that  no 
words  ever  spoken  by  those  holy  lips  ought  to  receive  more 
reverent  attention  than  £Us  when  He  was  about  to  ^  offer  up 
Himself/  If  His  death  were  nought  else  dian  a  representative 
burnt-offering  of  obedience  to  God  on  man's  behalf,  an  example 
of  self-sacrifice,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  us  to  live  and  die 
self-sacrificingly,  He  will  surely  tell  us  now.  If  His  death  were 
a  sin-offering,  an  expiation  of  ^  sins  that  are  past,'  He  will  surely 
tell  us  that  also.  Hear,  then,  His  words.  He  '  took  the  cup, 
and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  to  them,  saying.  Drink  ye  all  of  it ; 
for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Covenant^  which  is  shed  on  behalf 
of  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins '  (Matt  xxvi.  28). 

We  will  not  multiply  words  over  this  dying  utterance  of  the 
Son  of  God  ;  much  less  offer  perverse  criticism  with  a  view  of 
explaining  away  its  force.  The  '  remission '  (a^eo*^)  of  sins,  is 
the  word  used,  in  its  verbal  form,  by  the  same  Divine  Speaker 
in  the  prayer  which  He  taught  His  disciples.  '  Forgive  us  our 
trespasses,  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us ; '  and  there 
as  here,  it  manifestly  signifies  not  reformation  of  character,  but 
the  blotting  out  or  remission  or  forgiveness  of  offences  that  are 
pasL  Here,  then,  at  the  Last  Supper,  our  Lord  declares  that 
He  died  in  order  that  sin  might  be  forgiven  unto  men.  His  death 
was  an  atonement,  an  expiation,  a  propitiation,  a  sin-offering. 
*  When  he  shall  make  his  life  (or  soul)  an  offering  for  sin  {asharn)y 
he  shall  see  his  seed '  (Isaiah  liii.  10). 

Thus  also  taught  the  apostles  after  Christ's  resurrection.  S. 
Paul,  in  writing  an  exposition  of  the  way  of  salvation  to  the 
church  of  Rome — the  church  of  the  chief  city  on  earth, — ^after 
describing   the  guilt  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  setting 
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forth  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  justification  by  law, — de- 
clares that  righteousness  is  the  free  gift  of  God  to  sinners 
through  Christ,  whom  God  hath  set  forth,  iKaarqpMVy  a  propiti- 
atory sacrifice,  through  faith  in  His  blood.  The  sense  of  this 
word  may  be  learned  in  the  Greek  version  of  Numbers  v.  8: 
'  Let  the  trespass  be  recompensed  to  the  Lord,  even  to  ihe 
priest,  beside  the  ram  of  the  atonement  or  propitiation,  whereby 
an  atonement  or  expiation  shall  be  made  for  him '  {tkaafiovj 
iKaxTKerai). 

S.  Paul  further  declares  that  this  ^  propitiation,*  or  sacrificial 
expiation,  so  set  forth,  is  for  the  purpose  of  ^  declarinff  His  right" 
eousness  with  respect  to  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through 
the  forbearance  of  God : — to  declare,  I  say,  at  this  time  His 
righteousness  (i,e.,  His  righteousness  in  remitting  past  sins),  that 
He  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus/ 

We  need  not  add  to  these  two  declarations — one  of  the 
Lord  Himself,  the  other  of  His  chief  apostle — writing  his  chief 
explanatory  sentence^  in  his  chief  epistle^  addressed  to  the  chief 
church  of  Christendom.  Neither  of  these  statements  admits 
of  being  justly  set  aside  on  critical  grounds.  And  they  are 
supported  by  the  whole  body  of  apostolic  teaching ;  as  in  the 
statements  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  ^He  hath  put 
away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself ;  * — that  ^  by  His  own  blood 
He  hath  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us  ; ' — that  *  the  blood 
of  Christ,  who  through  the  Eternal  Spirit  offered  Himself 
without  spot  to  God,  shall  purge  our  conscience  from  dead 
works  to  serve  the  Living  God  ; ' — that  *  Christ  was  once  offered 
to  bear  the  sins  of  many  ; ' — that  ^  this  man  has  offered  one 
sacrifice  for  sins  for  ever,'  having  ^  by  one  offering  perfected  for 
ever  them  that  are  sanctified,' — having  (Col.  ii.  14)  *by  Himself 
purged  our  sins/ — ^  blotting  out  the  handwriting  of  ordinances 
that  was  against  us,'  and  now  ^  living  to  make  intercession  for  us.' 

The  fact  of  atonement  for  sins  made  by  the  death  of  the 
Son  of  God  is  then  plainly  and  repeatedly  asserted  in  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures. 
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Section  III. 

We  now  approach  the  third  part  of  this  inquiry,  into  the 
revealed  Reason  of  the  Fact.  What  do  these  Scriptures  teach 
respecting  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Christ  ?  Why  was  such 
an  atonement  necessary  in  pardoning  sin?  And  how  does  it 
operate  in  reconciling  sinners  to  God  ? 

Here  let  us  say  at  the  outset,  that  as  we  could  not  know  the 
fact  that  Christ's  death  was  an  expiatory  sacrifice  except  by 
revelation  of  God,  so  neither  can  we  know  anything  respecting 
its  reasons  or  mode  of  operation  except  by  a  similar  revelation. 
And  when  men  have  departed  from  the  Scripture  teaching  on 
this  subject,  and  framed  theories  of  the  Atonement  on  extra- 
scriptural  grounds,  they  have  usually  succeeded  only  in  leading 
multitudes  to  doubt  the  fact  of  an  atonement  altogether. 

(1)  For  example,  it  has  been  often  said,  as  by  Dr.  Watts, — 
that  Christ  died  to  appease  the  wrath  of  God,  and  by  Bp.  Heber, 
' to  meet  His  Fathers  anger ; '  that  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Godhead  intervened,  in  compassion  for  sinners,  to  prevent  the 
First  Person,  or  Father,  from  executing  His  vengeance  upon 
them.  As  Cowper  expressed  it,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  M. 
Sainte-Beuve,  '  God  is  always  formidable  to  me,  except  when  I 
see  Him  disarmed  of  His  stingy  by  having  sheathed  it  in  the 
body  of  Jesus  Christ/  Now  such  a  representation  of  media- 
tion as  this  is  not  only  directly  contrary  to  Scripture,  but 
it  is  essentially  heathenish,  and  destructive  of  all  real  love 
to  God.  For  this  was  precisely  the  idea  of  the  sacrifices  to 
the  Gods  of  heathenism, — they  were  ofiered  to  propitiate  and 
render  placable  wrathful  divinities.  But  whatever  the  reason 
of  the  death  of  Christ  may  have  been,  assuredly  it  was  not  an 
act  of  the  Son  of  God  separate  from  an  act  of  the  Father :  or 
designed  to  produce  states  of  feeling  in  God  not  existent 
before.  It  was  God  who  ^so  loved  the  world  as  to  give  His 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believed  in  Him  should  not 
perisL'     It  was  God  who  ^  reconciled  the  world  to  Himself,  or 
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atoned  it  by  Jesus  Christy  not  imputing  our  trespasses  unto 
ns.*  It  is  to  offer  violence  of  the  most  profane  description  to 
the  character  of  the  Qt)d  of  Love,  to  represent  Him  as  excited 
with  wrath  against  sinners,  while  the  Son  of  God  was  lenient 
and  merciful, — or  to  represent  God  as  seeking  to  strike  some 
one  on  earth,  and  striking  an  innocent  person  rather  than  strike 
none  at  all. 

All  such  statements,  however  commonly  made  aforetime,  or 
unfairly  imputed  in  our  time  by  Unitarian  writers,  are  per- 
versions of  Scripture,  and  have  led  to  much  reactionary  feeling 
against  any  doctrine  of  Christ's  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the 
world.  It  has  been  thought  justly  that  such  views  represent 
the  Eternal  Being  as  naturally  adverse  to  His  creatures,  or  as 
an  Omnipotent  Foe  bought  over  to  forbearance  by  the  price 
of  innocent  blood.  Words  strong  enough  to  express  the 
loathing  with  which  such  teaching  ought  to  be  regarded  are 
difficult  to  find.  It  is  our  God  who  has  given  Christ.  It  is  God, 
whom  we  have  offended,  who  has  nevertheless  ^  provided  the 
Lamb  for  the  burnt-offering.'  Whatever  there  is  of  mercy  to 
sinners  in  Christ  is  all  from  the  overflowing  love  of  God.  '  We 
love  Him  because  He  first  loved  us,* 

(2)  Again,  there  are  those  who,  casting  about  for  some 
explanation  of  the  Atonement,  have  looked  upon  Christ  in 
His  sufferings  chiefly  in  His  character  as  a  Afdn,  a  sinless 
representative  man,  but  as  a  person  outside  the  Godhead ; — 
and  then  His  death  has  been  made  to  appear  as  the  execution 
of  the  judgment  due  to  sinners,  by  substitution  of  an  innocent 
sufferer,  a  man  who  had  ^  done  nothing  amiss.'  Under  this 
view  at  once  arises  the  question,  *  How  can  God's  Righteous- 
ness in  pardoning  sin  be  aided  or  set  forth  by  doing  what 
seems  the  most  unrighteous  thing  that  can  be  done  in  the 
universe,  punishing  a  guiltless  person  for  the  transgressions  of 
sinners  ? '  *  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ? 
That  the  righteous  should  be  as  the  wicked,  that  be  far 
from  thee  I  *     If  there  is  one  moral  principle  which  is  plain  and 

18 
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authoritative  beyond  all  others,  it  snrelj  is  that  the  innooeni 
ought  not  to  suffer  instead  of  the  guiltj.  How,  then,  it  is 
asked,  can  the  death  of  Christ,  thus  conceived  of  chiefly  as  a 
Man,  illustrate  the  righteousness  of  God,  or  estabUsh  His 
moral  government,  while  He  pardons  sinners  ? 

The  more  closely  we  think  of  this  question,  the  greater  the 
difficulty  will  appear.  The  willingness  of  the  victim  to  en- 
dure suffering  by  no  means  removes  this  difficulty.  If  it 
be  wished  to  confirm  the  reign  of  righteous  law  in  the  world 
at  the  same  time  that  you  pardon  sinners  and  remit  the 
penalties  due  to  their  sins,  the  very  last  thing  to  do,  assuredly, 
is  to  break  through  all  conceivable  rules  of  right,  by  inflicting 
suffering  on  an  iimocent  creature.  Such  a  procedure  as  this 
will  shake  anything  that  deserves  the  name  of  moral  govern- 
ment to  its  foundations. 

Accordingly,  you  find  that  wherever  such  views  of  Christ's 
person  have  prevailed, — where  he  has  been  conceived  of  either 
as  simply  human, — or  where  his  superiority  of  natui*e  has  been 
regarded  as  less  than  Divine, — or  has  been  permitted  to  pass 
out  of  view  through  a  one-sided  dwelling  on  his  humanity,  or 
through  a  Sabellian  denial  of  the  real  distinction  in  the  per- 
sons of  the  Godhead, — no  faith  in  His  death  as  an  atonement 
for  sin  has  long  survived.  The  Scriptures  which  speak  of  it 
have  been  explained  away.  It  has  been  felt  to  be  almost  a  moral 
duty  to  explain  them  away,  and  not  to  permit  the  people  to 
hear  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  which  consisted  in  the  suffering 
and  death  of  a  man^  a  creature  who  was  perfectly  holy.  It  has 
been  felt  that  such  a  doctrine  must  end  in  breaking  down  the 
very  idea  of  a  just  God,  and  present  His  mercy  to  sinners 
in  the  guise  of  a  compassion  purchased  by  the  undeserved 
agonies  of  an  immaculate  victim. 

(3)  The  Scripture  doctrine  on  the  reason  of  the  Atonement  is 
far  removed  from  either  of  these  representations. 

.  So  long  as  Christ  Himself  is  thought  of  only  as  a  creature, 
however  dignified,  no  explanation  of  the  Atonement  can  be 
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given^  as  an  expiation,  which  does  not  shock  the  moral  sense, 
and  necessitate  sooner  or  later  the  abandonment  of  the  ex- 
piatory idea.  So  long  as  any  explanation  of  the  atonement 
is  songht  for  outside  the  Godhead,  it  will  be  sought  in  vain. 
So  long  as  it  is  songht  for  under  the  hypothesis  of  Christ's 
simple  humanity,  it  must  elude  discovery,  or  compel  disbelief. 
We  trace  the  presence  of  such  disbelief  on  all  sides  around  us. 
The  Unitarians,  who  reject  Christ's  personal  Deity,  reject  as  a 
matter  of  course  the  atonement  in  the  sense  of  expiation. 
They  are  entirely  right  in  refusing  to  entertain  the  conception 
of  a  propitiation  for  sin  founded  on  the  infliction  of  suffering  on 
an  innocent  creature. 

Apostolic  Christianity  is  credible  only  when  it  is  taken  in 
its  integrity,  and  taken  alone.  And  the  doctrine  of  the 
Apostles  is,  that  the  Divine  Nature  is  revealed  as  bi-polar,  or 
of  double  aspect  They  teach  that  there  is  in  that  Eternal 
Nature  a  love  of  righteousness,  and  righteous  law,  necessary 
and  ever-during ;  leading  to  an  eternal  resolve  to  uphold  with 
the  Infinite  Might  the  authority  of  Right  as  right,  and  of 
God  as  God,  both  in  His  own  mind  and  in  £Qs  outward 
government.  They  teach  that  there  is  also  in  Gt>d,  through 
the  riches  of  a  gracious  Nature,  an  overflowing  love  and  com- 
passion,— not  for  all  sinners  as  such, — ^but  for  creatures  whose 
sinfulness  is  the  result  of  an  original  malign  interference  ; 
which  has  prompted  the  desire  to  '  save  '  man  although  a  law- 
breaker. Hence  a  moral  schism  in  the  Divine  Nature.  The 
Rock  of  Ages  was  rent  asunder  to  its  depths.  However 
startling  the  statement,  the  finite  will,  erring  and  rebelling,  is 
represented  as  setting  in  eternal  opposition  to  each  other  the 
attributes  of  God — the  righteousness  which  prompts  to  swift 
judgment  as  an  eternal  necessity  of  the  Divine  Nature, — and 
the  grace  which  remembers  mercy  and  pities  the  victims  of 
Satanic  envy. 

Can  God  '  forgive  sin '  without  some  outward  demonstration, 
of  a  nature  to  show  that  forgiveness  of  law-breaking  is  not  a 
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flMtiicJi»9«j(:k«  of  Hlf  rigfawTw^ne^i?  Can  ib»  £*5Tixke  Wisdom 
Atsrv^i  ^axj  ecwLf^nux^oo  Tlidi  Eiiriiie  B£gt:u«QSKS  mar 
iitfy^tMii  onW  a  naonl  goremiDent.  «o  a$  :o  recoodk  the  sinfiil 
fr«>r!d  u>  0<^  aod  make  aalTation  pofisl4e  ?  TLere  k  but  one 
war  <^f^^  tar  tbefe  God-tacgiit  men.  that  sinners,  deaxb- 
d/>M»^  mar  obtain  life  etemaL  No  innocent  creature  most 
mttkif  hf/wer*fr  willing.  God  him^I/  mmtt  tM/ftr,  in  one  ex- 
efffAu/tml  iacrifice,  if  annen  are  to  be  sared. — and  tbe  stabilinr 
of  tb«  Divine  goremment  within  itself,  and  orer  other  minds, 
k  to  1j4  preserved 

H#;re  alone,  we  find  the  revealed  reason  of  the  Atonement 
bjr  the  dfOith  of  Christ,  considered  as  an  expiation,  or  groond 
fi^  |iardoning  sinners.  It  is  not  a  Uov  falling  en  an  innocent 
crealur€j  ouUide  the  Godhead,  It  it  a  Uow  falling  from  the  sinful 
creature  on  the  Godhead  itself j  on  that  sensitive  Divine  Nature, 
whi<;h  is  extended  through  infinity,  and  is  the  source  of  all 
feeling,  pljyHical  and  moral,  in  all  worlds.  Man^s  greatest 
crime,  a  direct  assault  upon  the  Godhead,  becomes  the  ground 
on  which  God  can  remit  all  other  sins.  It  is  a  sacrifice  made 
l/t/  tfte  Iloh/  and  Merciful  OnCj  in  order  '  that  He  might  show 
forth  all  long-Hufiering/  by  identifying  Himself  with  us. 

All  ttie  language  of  Scripture  respecting  this  Sacrifice  is 
bas'jd  ui)on  this  idea,  of  God^s  sacrificing  and  suffering  for  us 
as  Man.  ^  He  that  spared  not  His  own  Son ; '  '  God  so  loved 
the  world  as  to  give  His  only  begotten  Son.*  Every  word 
hero  Hfjeaks  of  severest  sufiering  and  sacrifice  of  a  self-exacting 
righteous  lienevolence,  which  will  indulge  its  grace  only  at  a 
mighty  cost  to  Itself,  of  all  that  is  most  dear. 

Excursus  on  the  Sensibility  of  God. 

Dut  here  it  is  necessary  to  turn  aside  for  a  moment  to 
question  and  repel  that  system  of  metaphysics  which  teaches 
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modem  men  to  think  of  God  as  a  Being  impassive  and  in- 
sensible to  real  delight  or  pain — the  Buddhism  of  the  West. 

For  is  not  the  prevailing  opinion  among  all  ranks  of  the 
people,  especially  when  they  desire  to  appear  somewhat 
enlightened,  that  the  scriptural  language  respecting  God 
as  a  Living  Person  near  at  hand,  full  of  active  thoughtful 
interest  regarding  ourselves,  is  but  an  accommodation  to  the 
weakness  of  the  lower  order  of  minds  ;  so  that  when  prophets 
and  apostles  speak  of  Deity  as  resenting  ingratitude  or  insult ; 
or  as  indignant  at  atrocious  wrong ;  as  loving,  grieving,  sym- 
pathising, seeking  to  associate  with  us  in  close  communion ; 
as  delighting  in  good  men,  provoked  with  bad  ones; — these 
are  only  so  many  fictions,  'anthropomorphic  parables,' — the 
real  truth  being  that  the  Divine  Nature  is  infinitely  removed 
above  all  possibility  of  concrete  thought  or  moral  emotion,  of 
pleasure  or  pain — that  in  fact  the  Godhead  dwells  in  one  un- 
broken calm  of  perfect  rest,  so  that  there  is  nothing  of  objective 
reality  in  expressions  which  practically  describe  him  with  a 
moral  nature  analogous  to  the  human.^ 

K  this  be  true,  it  is  obvious  to  remark — a  child  might  make 
the  observation — how  uninteresting  a  process  the  worship  of 
such  a  God  must  be  ;  of  One  to  whom  you  bring  thought^ 
anxiety,  emotion,  passion,  praise,  afiection,  gratitude,  prayer, 
heart-sacrifice, — ^and  Who  in  return  looks  upon  you  with  a 
calm  eternal  gaze  of  impassive  omniscience,  without  the 
faintest  approach  to  responsive  fatherly  love. 

And  is  not  this  the  reason  why  so  few  of  mankind  inwardly 
worship  the  God  in  whom  they  profess  to  believe,  with  half 
the  enthusiasm  which  the  adorers  of  the  Blessed  Mary  devote 
to  her  service  ?  Their  inmost  beliefs  respecting  God  are  such 
as  to  quench  soul  communion  at  its  source.  They  conceive  of 
the  all-pervading  Presence  as  if  there  were  no  real  sym- 
pathetic feeling  in  it — not  more  than  there  is  in  the  force  of 

•  For  the  chief  assistance  to  recent  Buddhism  in  England  the  world  has 
perhaps  to  thaiik  the  late  Dean  Mansers  Limits  of  HeligUna  Thovgkt, 
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attraction,  or  id  the  difFiued  ekctridtr  of  tlie  globe.  No 
haman  heart  can  Hncerelj  yeani  after  OTch  a  God  as  thi^  There 
are  mnlritode*  who  will  repeat  the  costomarr  phrases  reelect- 
ing the  Lord  of  Hearen,  that  He  is  righteoai  good,  mercifnl ; 
d»t  He  ^loves'  them,  *  pities '  them.  *  delights  in  Hb  people;' 
but  they  have  no  belief  whatever  m  a  living  God  who  com- 
P«««  their  path  and  their  lying  down  with  a  life  more  vital 
than  that  of  all  other  spirits  combined  into  one- 

Unhappily,  too,  there  is  nothing  in  whidi  men  change  so 
uttle,  and  improve  so  slowly,  as  in  their  original  false  notions 
of  God  and  His  ways ;  for  indeed  the  popular  ideas  on  this 
subject  have  a  moral  source,  in  a  disposition  which  leads  men 
to  expel  the  Deity  from  the  realms  of  thought  The  popular 
metaphysics  both  of  Asia  and  Europe  spring  from  the  depths 
of  a  moral  nature  which  does  'not  like  to  retain  Grod  in  its 
knowledge,'  and  therefore  readily  shrouds  itself  in  a  philo- 
sophy of  agnosticbm,  or  banishes  Him  to  the  skies^  or  out  of 
the  universe. 

Now  that  Divine  Revelation  which  culminates  in  Christ  is 
directed  to  the  establishment  of  a  better  knowledge  of  '  Him, 
who  is  not  far  from  any  one  of  us/  and  who  is  ^  acquainted 
with  all  our  ways,'— of  Him  whose  Spirit  can  be  *  grieved,* 
and  '  vexed '  with  our  sinful  behaviour,  but  who  also  deeply  is 
*  delighted '  with  noble  character. 

Consider  how  strange  it  would  be  if  God  were  not  such  a 
Being  as  this ; — if  the  Creator  of  all  sensitive  souls  were  the 
only  Spirit  who  was  devoid  of  corresponding  sense  and  feeling  I 
We  are  surrounded  by  a  vast  world  of  living  things,  there  are 
nearly  a  million  species  of  them  on  earth,  under  each  species 
a  multitude  that  no  man  can  number,  each  of  these  individual 
organisms  possessing  a  sentient  life,  even  the  lowest  some 
darkling  sensation  of  pleasure  or  pain,  the  higher  ranks  so 
exquisitely  organized  for  enjoyment  and  suflering  that  no 
words  can  sufficiently  express  the  reality.  What  a  world  of 
qmvering  flesh,  of  nerves  thickly  interwoven  and   sensible  to 
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light,  to  sound,  to  heat  and  cold,  to  tastes  and  smells,  to  blows 
and  gashes,  and  stripes,  and  disease,  and  pain  I  Then  you  ascend 
to  Man,  who  is  all  life  from  head  to  foot, — ^bodj  and  mind  all 
exquisite  sense, — the  surface  onp  delicate  network  of  nerves,  the 
depths  full  of  all  possibilities  of  fearfol  agony  or  healthy  delight. 

The  spirits  of  men,  again,  are  keenly  sensible  in  every  fibre. 
You  cannot  speak  or  act  without  'hurting'  some  one,  unless 
you  consider  them.  What  wounds  of  vanity,  what  torments 
of  injured  self-love,  what  aches  and  woes  of  agonised  affection, 
what  inward  sorrows  of  conscience  I  In  the  sense  of  praise  or 
blame,  what  a  well-spring  of  intensest  joy  or  grief,  and  a  well 
that  never  dries  up  I 

Now  is  this  world, — so  full  of  vital  sensibility, — the  work  of 
a  Being  who  possesses  none — of  an  all-pervading  impassive 
Intelligence,  insensate,  incapable  of  moral  anger,  or  sympathy, 
or  love ;  in  whom  there  is  no  possibility  of  feeling  a  wrong 
done  either  to  Himself  or  others  ;  who  is  incapable  of  righteous 
indignation,  of  wounding,  of  tenderness,  self-sacrifice,  companion- 
ship, or  joy  ?  Is  this  world  of  passion  the  work  of  a  power  who 
is  a  sort  of  Infinite  Snow-King,  who  has  no  real  delight  in  His 
children,  in  their  work,  in  their  pky,  in  their  troubles,  or  in  their 
joys  ?  Is  God's  goodness  only  a  word  for  theologians  to  set  forth 
on  paper,  in  mockery  of  a  quality  which  is  real  in  man  ?  Surely 
this  great  world  of  sense  and  feeling  was  bom  out  of  a  Nature 
all  sentient  and  vital, — and  rose  hke  some  Form  of  beauty  from 
a  wondrous  Ocean  of  Deity,  full  of  the  life  whence  she  sprang. 

Consider,  too,  what  an  effort  seems  to  be  made  in  nature  to 
convey  to  our  minds  on  all  sides  the  impression  that  there  is  real 
feeling  in  God.  Nature's  teaching  does  not  end  with  science. 
It  is  ftdl  of '  tender  strokes  of  Art.'  Does  not  every  lovely  form 
in  plant  or  flower  breathe  forth  to  us  the  feehng  of  some  Unseen 
Artist?  Does  not  each  living  type  awaken  the  impression  of  a 
separate  work,  with  its  own  distinct  design,  colour,  and  atmo- 
sphere ?  It  is  as  if  the  Eternal  Motherly  Sweetness  were  for 
ever  coming  forth  from  within  the  veil  of  the  spiritual  world, 
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and,  revealing  iinelf  in  a  golden  radiance  to  the  otb  that  beholds 
it, — aaying  to  ob  in  ^  still  small  voice  *  as  it  draws  near  in  the 
night  of  time, — It  is  I,  My  Children,  be  not  afraid ! 

Bat  the  senses  afford  no  jsoffidng  revelation  to  the  sool.  She 
cries  out  still  for  the  Li\'ing  God.  We  require  a  richer  and 
fuller  communion  ;  and  we  find  it  in  the  historic  revelation. 
There  has  been  a  connected  series  of  events  from  the  beginning, 
in  which  God  has  made  Himself  known  ^  as  He  does  not  unto 
the  worid.'  Susceptible  souls  are  admitted  within  the  veil  of 
material  nature,  and  ascend  as  Moses  on  Horeb  to  see  Him  who 
is  Invisible.  How  precious  the  records  of  this  progressive  reve- 
lation !  See  how  God  made  Himself  known  to  AbiahanL  How 
friendly,  how  conversible  a  Being  was  there  I  How  unlike  the 
Brahminical  Deity  who  hides  himself  beyond  the  stars,  caring 
nought  for  poor  mortals.  This  ^  household  God '  visits  Abraham 
at  every  stage  of  his  history.  He  gives  the  first  impulse  of 
emigration  from  Chaldea,  as  He  starts  the  swallows  on  their 
journey  to  the  southern  skies.  He  welcomes  Him  into  Palestine 
with  new  and  grander  visions  between  the  hills  of  Shechem.  He 
communes  with  him  by  night  on  the  uplands  of  Hebron,  and 
expounds  to  him  the  prophetic  meaning  of  the  spangled  firma- 
ment,— '  So  shall  thy  seed  be.'  He  even  comes  to  him  in  the 
guise  of  a  Traveller  under  the  terebinth  of  Mamre,  and  reveals  to 
him  His  secrets  as  to  a  friend,  before  He  hurls  the  thunderbolt 
on  Sodom  and  Gomorrha.  He  never  leaves  him,  this  Heavenly 
Friend,  in  all  his  joumeyings,  till  he  lies  down  in  Machpelah, — 
where  he  is  buried  in  {>eace,  embalmed  in  the  sweet  spices  of  a 
promised  resurrection.  How  different  a  God  is  this  from  the 
Hindu  Brahma,  from  the  Siamese  Gaudama,  from  the  English 
*  One  Incomprehensible,' — in  whom,  if  men  believe  not,  they 
must '  perish  everlastingly.' 

Conclusion. 

The  bearing  of  such  views  as  these  on  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
(3od-Man  is  obvious  and  important.     No  statement  of  the  case. 
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except  that  of  Hooker,  approaches  the  truth  ; — that  *  Man  hath 
sinned,  and  God  hath  mffered^  The  Eternal  Word  is  repre- 
sented to  US  as  taking  flesh  into  vital  union,  that  the  Godhead 
might  present  a  vulnerable  side  to  the  powers  of  evil,  for  sufler- 
ing  in  life,  and  *  for  the  suflering  of  death.'  Here  we  truly  begin 
to  apprehend  the  *  reason  of  the  atonement,'  which  escaped  us 
so  long  as  we  conceived  of  Christ  as  a  suffering  creature,  and 
excluded  the  Divine  Nature  from  all  share  in  the  sacrifice. 
The  Christ,  who  is  God  and  Man,  dies,  suffers  for  sin,  and  from 
sin.  But  how  ?  By  undergoing  the  curse  of  the  law.  No 
injustice  is  now  done  to  an  innocent  creature^  for  it  is  the 
Creator,  the  Law-giver,  tlie  Divine  Nature  which  suffers ; — 
and  by  suffering  shows  that  He  who  *  delighteth  in  mercy '  yet 
so  much  also  delighteth  in  righteous  law,  that  He  will  compel 
Himself,  made  Man,  as  substitute  to  pay  a  '  price '  for  our 
exceptional  ransom  from  death,  while  He  thus  opens  a  channel 
to  the  tide  of  His  Fatherly  compassion. 

Under  this  view  of  the  atonement  every  common  objection  is 
quelled.  No  innocent  creature  is  punished  instead  of  the  guilty. 
No  *  Second  Person  of  the  Godhead '  interposes  to  arrest  the 
anger  of  the  ^  First.'  But  the  whole  Godhead,  which  is  Righi>- 
eousness  and  Love,  8<zcri/ice8  Itself  in  the  agonies  of  a  human 
death,  that  man,  though  a  sinner,  may  live  for  ever.  Well  is  it  said, 
*  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  shall  draw  jdl  men  unto  me.' 

The  death  of  Christ,  thus  regarded,  is  the  visible  reconciliation 
of  the  sinful  world  to  God,  because  it  is  the  visible  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  interior  Divine  Attributes  in  the  abnormal  act  of 
saving  sinners.  The  reason  for  it  is  found  not  in  nature,  nor  in 
law,  nor  in  aught  on  the  level  of  humanity,  or  of  the  creation. 
The  personal  Deity  of  the  Christ,  in  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Word  which  is  One  with  the  Father,  is  the  solution  of  the 
mystery,  and  its  essential  condition.  The  reason  is  not  found 
in  a  calculation  of  consequences  in  the  external  world,  nor  in 
any  supposed  counterweight  of  pain  or  terror  in  a  finite  being, 
that  must  be  placed  vicariously  in  the  lightened  scale  of  for- 
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world  except  he  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God ' 
(verse  5).  *  We  know  that  w/iosoever  is  begotten  of  God  sinneth 
not ; '  but  he  that  is  begotten  of  God  guardeth  himself,  and  the 
wicked  one  toucheth  him  not '  (ver.  18). 

S.  Paul  teaches  the  same  truth  in  varying  expressions.  The 
idea  of  a  new  birth  from  out  of  watevj  in  baptism,  we  find  in 
Rom.  vi.  4.  '  Know  ye  not  that  so  many  as  were  baptised  unto 
Jesus  Christ  were  baptised  unto  His  death  ?  Therefore  we  are 
buried  with  Him  by  baptism  unto  death,  that  like  as  Christ 
was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  we 
also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life '  (ei/  Kaivorrpri  ^cDty:).  The 
remainder  of  this  chapter  is  a  description  of  the  character  of 
the  twice-born  Christian. 

In  Rom.  viii.  1 — 14,  S.  Paul  describes  the  position  and 
qualities  of  the  regenerate  man,  whom  he  designates  as  one 
who  is  not  tVi  tJie  Jlesh,  but  in  the  spirit.  *  If  any  man  have 
not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  His,  If  Clirist  be  in  yoti, 
the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin,  but  the  spirit  is  life  because  of 
righteousness.^ 

The  same  S.  Paul  twice  declares  that  the  Christian  is  a  *  new 
creature^  (or  creation),  Kaivri  KTiai<;  (2  Cor.  v.  17;  Gal.  vi.  15). 
And  in  1  Cor.  ii.  he  speaks  of  the  true  Christian  as  a  ^  spiritual 
man^  in  contrast  with  the  '  natural '  (or  soulical)  man  (irvev^ 
fiari/cb^y  ^/ru^i^co?).  And  throughout  his  epistles  he  builds 
everywhere  on  the  foundation-thought  that  a  Christian  is  a 
man  who  has  undergone  some  supernatural  change  which 
enables  him  to  ^walk  in  the  spirit.^ 

Lastly,  S.  Peter,  in  full  accord  with  the  other  apostles,  sets 
forth  the  divine  origin  of  the  new  nature  of  a  Christian. 
*  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
which  according  to  His  abundant  pity  hath  begotten  us  again 
to  a  living  Iwpe  through  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from 
the  dead,  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible  and  undefiled.'  This 
change  is  evidenced  in  the  life.  *  As  obedient  sons,  not  fashion- 
ing yourselves  according  to  your  former  sinful  passions  in  your 
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our  Lord  with  Nicodemus  must  be  regarded  as  the  formal 
declaration  of  this  law,  from  the  lips  of  Him  '  who  has  the  keys 
of  hell  and  of  death.' 

'  Verilt/,  verily  I  %ay  unto  thee^  Except  a  man  he  bom  againj^ 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God*  In  reply  to  the  Rabbi's 
objection  on  the  impossibility  of  a  second  physical  birth,  Jesus 
repeats  His  statement.  *  Verily j  verily  I  say  unto  thee,  Except 
a  man  be  bom  of  (or  begotten  from)  Water  and  Spirit,  he 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  That  which  is  bom 
(or  begotten)  of  the  flesh  is  flesh ;  and  that  which  is  bom  (or 
begotten)  of  the  spirit  is  spirit.  Marvel  not  that  I  said  unto 
thee,  Ye  must  be  bom  again.  The  wind  bloweth  whither  it 
willeth,  and  its  sound  thou  Jiearest,  but  thou  knowest  not 
whence  it  cometh  and  whither  it  goeth  away ;  so  (pUno^,  thus 
mysterious)  is  every  one  (the  nature  of  every  one)  who  is  bom 
(or  begotten)  of  the  Spirit  (John  iii.  3 — 8). 

The  same  doctrine  is  taught  by  S.  John  in  the  phrases  of  the 
proem,  chap.  i.  12,  13.  ^  But  as  many  as  received  Him  to  them 
gave  He  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God;  who  were  begotten 
{iyewqOrjaav)  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  tJie  flesh,  nor  of 
the  toiU  of  a  man,  but  of  God^ 

The  same  language  and  ideas  occur  in  S.  John's  Epistles* 
'  Ye  know  that  every  one  that  doeth  righteousness  is  bom  (or 
begotten)  of  Hiin '  (1  John  ii.  29).  *  Beloved,  now  are  we  the 
sons  of  God '  (1  John  iii.  2).  '  Whosoever  is  begotten  of  God 
doth  not  work  sin,  for  His  seed  remaineth  in  him,  and  he 
cannot  sin,  because  he  is  begotten  of  God  '  (1  John  iii.  9).  *  Every 
one  that  loveth  is  begotten  of  God  and  knoweth  God  '  (ch.  iv.  7). 
^  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  begotten  of 
God,  and  every  one  that  loveth  Him  that  begat  loveth  him 
also  that  is  begotten  of  Him  '  (ch.  v.  1).  *  Whatsoever  is  begotten 
of  God  conquers  the  world.     Who  is  he   that   conquers   the 

*  "ApuSer  may  be  taken,  as  Nicodemus  takes  it  (yer.  4),  for  IMrepop,  but  the 
etjinology  is  nearer  to  its  full  sense,  of  o^poMdOep,  from  Qod,  which  inyolTet 
the  S€0r€fwp, 
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world  except  be  that  believetb  that  Jesua  is  the  Son  of  God  * 
(rerse  5).  '  We  know  that  w/wswrt-er  is  begotten  of  God  ainneth 
not;'  bat  he  that  is  begotten  of  God  guardeth  himself,  and  the 
wicked  one  toucheth  him  not '  (ver.  18). 

8.  Fanl  teaches  the  same  truth  in  varying  expressions.  The 
idea  of  a  new  birth  from  ont  of  water,  in  baptism,  we  find  in 
Rom.  vi.  4.  '  Know  ye  not  that  so  many  as  were  baptised  unto 
Jesus  Christ  were  baptised  unto  Hia  death  ?  There/ore  we  are 
buried  with  Him  by  baptitm  unto  death,  that  like  as  Christ 
was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  we 
aUo  should  wcUk  in  neumese  of  life '  (iv  KaivorrfTt  ^a»^).  The 
remainder  of  this  chapter  is  a  description  of  the  character  of 
the  twice-born  Christian. 

In  Rom.  viii,  I — 14,  8.  Paul  describes  the  position  and 
quahties  of  the  regenerate  man,  whom  he  designates  as  one 
who  is  not  in  ths  Jlesh,  but  in  the  epirit.  '  If  any  man  have 
not  the  Spirii  of  Christ,  he  it  none  of  Hie.  If  C/irist  be  in  you, 
the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin,  but  the  spirit  it  life  because  of 
righteousness' 

The  same  S.  Paul  twice  declares  that  the  Christian  is  a  '  new 
creature'  (or  creation),  icaivif  Krian:  (2  Cor.  v.  17;  Gal,  vi.  15). 
And  in  1  Cor.  ii.  he  speaks  of  the  true  Christian  as  a  '  t/iirttnal 
man,'  in  contrast  with  the  '  natural '  (or  Boulica[)  man  (wcew- 
ftaTuco<t,  i^tr^iKO?).  And  throughout  his  epistles  he  buiMs 
everywhere  on  the  foundation-thought  that  a  Christian  is  a 
man  who  has  undergone  some  supernatural  change  which 
enables  him  to  'walk  in  the  spirit.' 

Lastly,  S.  Peter,  in  full  accord  with  the  other  apostles,  sets 
forth  the  divine  origin  of  the  new  nature  of  a  Christian. 
'  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chrisi^ 
which  according  to  His  abundant  pity  hath  he.gotter. 
to  a  living  hope  through  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  ftQiti 
the  dead,  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible  and  iindt'filed.* 
change  is  evidenced  in  the  life.  'As  obediiMit  xons,  not  fiuM 
ing  yourselves  according  to  yonr  former  sinful  paaeione  UL.gU 
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ignorance.'  '  See  that  ye  love  one  another  with  a  pure  heart 
fervently,  bang  begotten  again,  not  of  corruptible  »eed,  but 
incorruptible,  hy  the  irord  0/  God,  which  liveth  and  ahtdetk 
{for  ever  is  omitted  in  all  the  oldest  MSS.),  For  that  all  flesh 
is  as  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man  is  as  the  flower  of  grass. 
The  grass  withered,  and  the  flower  thereof  full  away.  Bat  the 
word  of  the  Lord  abideth  for  ever.  And  this  is  the  word 
(pfifM/.)  which  by  the  gospel  is  preached  iinto  you.  Wherefore — 
a»  newborn  babes  (apTirfevirrp-a)  desire  the  guileless  milk  of  the 
word  that  ye  may  grow  thereby '  (1  Peter  i.  3,  14,  23  ;  ii.  1,  2). 

These  are  the  leading  passages  in  the  apostolic  scriptures 
describing  that  supernatural  action  of  the  Spirit  of  God  by 
which  men  become  '  new  creatures,'  in  order  that  they  may 
'  see  the  kingdom  of  God.'  Apart  from  such  a,  change,  Christ 
Himself  again  and  again  declares  that  no  man  can  tee  U 
{oil  StWrat,  John  iii.  3). 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  more  attentively  (1) 
the  Immediate  Author  of  this  new  nature  ;  (2)  the  method  and 
instruments  of  His  action ;  (3)  the  inward  and  outward  change 
in  man  which  results  from  it. 

Section  I. 

The  Immediate  Author  of  the  new  nature  in  Hegeneration 
is  said  to  be  the  Holy  Spirit,  'the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life,' 
•who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  together  is  worshipped 
and  glorified ' — as  in  the  Nicene  Creed  is  rightly  declared. 

The  distinction  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  like  the  distinction 
of  ener^es  in  the  Sunbeam  which  is  its  purest  symbol,  was  a 
diBcorery  reserved  for  the  later  ages  of  the  world.  Under  the 
ancient,  economic^s  The  Supreme  God,  in  His  character  of  Father 
and  Governor,  was  offered  in  the  Unity  of  His  glory  as  the  object 
of  fnith  to  the  Chnrch's  infancy.  Ab  the  oentnries  rolled  on, 
obacore  iatimatiocB  were  given  to  tbe  prophets,  <n   hinguage 
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more  comprehensible  to  us  than  to  themselves,  of  the  existence 
of  a  *  Lord,'  distinct  from  the  Father,  who  nevertheless  '  sits  at 
His  Bight  Hand '  on  the  Throne  of  the  Universe  (the  Adon 
of  Psalm  ex.  1  ;  Isaiah  vi  1 ;  Malachi  iii.  1).  Bat  not  until  the 
Word  was  made  flesh,  was  the  eternal  glory  of  *the  only- 
begotten  Son  '  clearly  revealed.  In  the  same  manner  the  '  Spirit 
of  Jehovah,'  *  His  Holy  Spirit,'  was  spoken  of  by  the  prophets  : 
but  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  projected  separately 
and  distinctly  before  the  general  blaze  of  Deity. 

When  Christ  appeared,  the  Incarnation  of  the  Logos  required 
the  revelation  of  the  Three  distinct  Persons  of  the  Godhead, — 
and  it  is  from  the  lips  of  the  '  Logos  made  flesh  '  that  we  learn 
the  distinct  personality  and  subordination  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Our  Lord  is  represented  by  S.  John  as  applying  the  masculine 
personal  pronoun  IkAvo^  to  the  Holy  Spirit  (although  the 
word  Spirit,  7rP€Vfia,  is  neuter)  in  a  manner  which  can  be  satis- 
factorily explained  only  in  the  sense  of  the  Catholic  Church  of 
all  ages,  that  a  Personal  distinction  is  designed  (Acts  x.  20 ;  iyd). 

To  this  Holy  Spirit  is  attributed  the  direct  Divine  agency 
in  the  worlds  of  both  matter  and  mind  throughout  the  universe.^ 
And  to  Him  in  the  sphere  of  spiritual  action  is  attributed  the 
work  of  begetting  the  new  Mivine  nature'  (1  Peter  i.)  in 
redeemed  men — even  as  when  it  was  said  to  Mary  by  the  Angel 
Gabriel  (Luke  i.  35),  of  the  conception  of  Christ,  '  The  Holy 
Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  shall 
overshadow  thee :  therefore  also  that  holy  thing  which  shall  be 
bom  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God.'  '  So  is  he  that  is 
bom  of  the  Spirit.' 

*  In  Esekiers  vision  (chs.  i. — ^x.)  the  vast  sea-green  Wheels  of  the  Chariot  of 
Jehovah,  representing  the  forces  of  inorganic  natnre,  and  the  fiery  Chembimj 
representing  the  organic  and  intelligent  creation,  are  alike  described  as  '  fuU  of 
eyes,*  i.e.,  pervaded  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  Nature  is  not  blindly  feeling  her 
way  into  fortunate  selections,  but  her  course  through  the  ages  is  governed  by 
a  Mind  that  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning  ;  represented  by  that  fiery  Form 
Who  sat  enthroned  on  the  sapphire  floor  of  the  Cherubic  Car — at  whose  voice 
of  command  each  wheel  moves  in  its  predestined  pathway,  towards  the  four 
quarters  of  the  horizon,  according  to  the  all-wise  WilL 
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The  sum  of  the  New  Testament  mysteries  is  that  forth 
from  God  have  come  to  the  earth  Two  Almighty  Powers,  for 
the  salvation  of  sinfiil  mortals  :  the  Divine  Word  or  Logos, 
who  took  flesh  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  the 
Paradete,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life,  '  proceeding  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son/  who  in  viewless  action,  like  the  wind, 
descends  wheresoever  He  wills,  to  dwell  in  and  renew  the 
nature  of  man,  making  the  Church  ^  the  temple  of  God ; '  ^  one 
Spirit  with  *  the  Lord  of  Glory  (1  Cor.  vi.  17) ;  '  members  of  His 
body,  of  His  flesh,  and  of  His  bones  ; ' — the  redeemed  humanity 
being  thenceforth  as  true  an  Incarnation  of  this  Holy  Spirit  as 
the  Saviour  is  a  true  Incarnation  of  the  Logos,  and  creating, 
through  the  double  bond,  an  eternal  union  of  Man  with  the 
Nature  which  is  Divine  and  Eternal. 

In  the  execution  of  His  purpose  of  saving  us  it  has  seemed 
good  to  the  AU-wise  and  Almighty  Lord  to  adhere  to  the 
original  lines  of  the  life-system  which  He  designs  to  immortalise* 
The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  been  constituted  a  second  Head  of 
humanity,  a  second  Man  ;  and  the  new  birth,  or  Regenera^ 
tion  unto  Life^  unites  us  to  Him  hy  vital  ties  as  close  as 
those  which  connected  us  with  the  first  Adam,  from  whom 
we  derived  Condemnation,  Degeneracy,  and  Death.  From 
Christ  we  receive  Righteousness  or  Justification  as  opposed  to 
Condemnation,  Sanctification  as  opposed  to  Degeneracy,  and 
Bedemption  of  body  and  soul  to  eternal  life,  as  opposed  to 
Mortality.  This  is  the  *  great  mystery  of  godliness,'  and  when 
this  chief  truth  of  Union  to  the  Redeemer  by  the  indwelling 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  obscured,  the  New  Testament  revelation 
is  shorn  of  its  beams,  and,  instead  of  its  own  bright  radiance, 
casts  over  the  creation  but  the  baleful  twilight  of  an  eclipse. 

Let  us,  therefore,  bring  before  the  eye  the  testimony  of 
the  Apostles  upon  the  unity  existing  between  Christ  and  His 
Church. 

It  is  sometimes  even  compared  to  the  union  between  the 
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h  1*  wrrjf*i»d  to  tbe  oiuod  of  die  loiy  wnL  iLe  faeML 
T^«.^^  :  •  Bvi  JtptaJiM  thus  tndh  m  kve.  c^-v  iif •  m  ai7  £iwy# 
iifti//  //</A  v/^.*  u  thf  Head^  rrem  Chrvi :  rV^  wkom  lA^ 
«riU^  '^'^y,  /^^y  /otft«f  Ujpftfper  and  fKwtpxt^l  ?^i  tAo/  irAirA 
^-rt^/  ^V/ift/  mpjAUtlt,  o^^Xfrdvna  to  thi  ^«tmcl  WTttM  m  M^ 
fM/iJoirt  of  ^€ry  fart,  inak^ik  uurrtKUi  or  tie.  k^y  to  the 
e^li/^ny  of  iUtlf  in  for^  "  (EpL  ir.  15^. 

Jt  14  /;//mf4ii^  to  the  imioo  of  Husbsnd  and  Wife.  Tlias  : 
'  ///r  it/<^  Aiso/ww//  u  fAf  Aaw/  </  f Af  inVV.  «•«  a*  ChrUt  if  the 
h^/i/I  of  ih:  C/rtirrA,  Ff/r  vce  are  meml'ert  or  Hit  f-oi/y,  of  Hit 
fUiih^  awl  of  Illf  ht/MM  '  TEph-  T.  23  .  *  irA«y/lvnf.  mv  tTetAreny 
ye  aUo  are  iHie^/rtyt  dead  to  t/te  latr  by  the  body  of  Chrifi^  thai 
ye  *lu/ul/i  he  r/t/xrried  to  another^  even  to  Him  who  i>  raised 
frma  tU  dea/l,  tluU  ye  should  brinff  forth  fruit  unto  God'* 
(\Umu  vii.  i). 

It  JH  \iki:w'w.  comfiared  to  the  anion  of  a  building,  whereof 
Christ  iff  considered  as  the  foundation  or  chief  comer-^one. 
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Thus  :  ^  To  whom  coming  as  unto  a  Umng  atonSy  ye  aUoy  as 
living  stones,  are  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  an  holy  priest^ 
hood,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  Ood,  through 
Jesus  Christ '  (1  Peter  ii.  4—6). 

It  is  sometimes  described  in  Scripture  as  an  identity  of 
spirit  Thus :  *  He  that  is  joined  to  the  Lord  is  one  spirit ' 
(1  Cor.  vi.  17). 

It  is  sometimes  represented  as  an  identity  of  body.  Thus  : 
*  For  as  the  body  is  one,  and  hath  many  members,  and  all  the 
members  ^0/  that  one  body,  being  many,  are  one  body;  so  also 
is  Christ.  Now  ye  are  the  body  of  Christ,  and  members  in 
particular*  (1  Cor.  xii.  27). 

Such  is  the  apostolic  language  upon  the  closeness  of  the 
relation  between  Christ  and  His  members. 

Section  IL 

On  the  noimial  method  and  instruments  of  the  Holy  Spirit^ s 

action  in  Regeneration. 

The  words  of  the  Son  of  God  to  Nicodemus  are  strong  enough 
to  support  the  idea  of  a  direct  and  immediate  action  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  on  the  souls  of  men  in  imparting  to  them  the 
new  life.  But  the  analogy  of  all  other  divine  working  known 
to  us  favours  the  concept  of  the  action  of  Deity  in  combination 
with  mediate  influences.  Two  opinions  have  long  prevailed  in 
the  Church  as  to  the  nature  of  the  instrumentality  by  which 
the  divine  grace  first  reaches  the  soul.  One  is  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  connects  the  exercise  of  His  regenerating  power  with  the 
sacrament  of  Baptism  ;  the  other  that  He  connects  it  with  the 
Truth  respecting  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

The  former  doctrine  is  expressed  with  the  utmost  clearness 
and  confidence  in  the  baptismal  formulary  of  the  Church  of 
Borne,  and  with  scarcely  less  strength  in  the  liturgies  and 
catechisms  of  the  Anglican,  Lutheran,  Helvetian,  and  Scottish 
Churches.     It  is  founded  upon  the  dose  association,  in  our  Lord's 
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world  except  he  that  believeth  that  Jesas  is  the  Son  of  God ' 
(verse  5).  *  We  know  that  wlwsoever  is  begotten  of  God  ainneth 
not ; '  but  he  that  is  begotten  of  God  guardeth  himself*,  and  the 
wicked  one  toucheth  him  not '  (ver.  18). 

S.  Paul  teaches  the  same  truth  in  varying  expressions.  The 
idea  of  a  new  birth  from  out  of  water,  in  baptism,  we  find  in 
Rom.  vi.  4.  ^  Enow  je  not  that  so  many  as  were  baptised  unto 
Jesus  Christ  were  baptised  unto  His  death  ?  Therefore  tee  are 
buried  with  Him  by  baptism  unto  death,  that  like  as  Christ 
was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  we 
also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life '  (ei/  Katvanjri  ^c/nj^).  The 
remainder  of  this  chapter  is  a  description  of  the  character  of 
the  twice-born  Christian. 

In  Rom.  viii.  1 — 14,  S.  Paul  describes  the  position  and 
qualities  of  the  regenerate  man,  whom  he  designates  as  one 
who  is  not  in  the  Jlesh,  but  in  the  spirit.  *  If  any  man  have 
not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  His.  If  C/trist  be  in  you, 
the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin,  but  the  spirit  is  life  because  of 
righteousness  J* 

The  same  S.  Paul  twice  declares  that  the  Christian  is  a  ^  n€w 
creature^  (or  creation),  Kaiinj  /crlai^  (2  Cor.  v.  17;  Gal.  vi.  15). 
And  in  1  Cor.  ii.  he  speaks  of  the  true  Christian  as  a  ^  spiritual 
man,^  in  contrast  with  the  '  natural '  (or  soulicat)  man  {mvev^ 
fjuiTiKo^,  ylrirx^LKOs;),  And  throughout  his  epistles  he  builds 
everywhere  on  the  foundation-thought  that  a  Christian  is  a 
man  who  has  undergone  some  supernatural  change  which 
enables  him  to  ^walk  in  t/ie  spirit.^ 

Lastly,  S.  Peter,  in  full  accord  with  the  other  apostles,  sets 
forth  the  divine  origin  of  the  new  nature  of  a  Christian. 
*  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
which  according  to  His  abundant  pity  hath  begotten  us  again 
to  a  living  hope  through  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from 
the  dead,  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible  and  undefiled.'  This 
change  is  evidenced  in  the  life.  '  As  obedient  sons,  not  fashion- 
ing yourselves  according  to  your  former  sinful  passions  in  your 
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ignorance.'  *  See  that  ye  love  one  another  with  a  pure  heart 
fervently,  being  begotten  agairiy  not  of  comiptihle  seed,  but 
incorruptible^  by  the  word  of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth 
{for  ever  is  omitted  in  all  the  oldest  MSS.).  For  that  all  flesh 
is  as  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man  is  as  the  flower  of  grass. 
The  grass  withered,  and  the  flower  thereof  fell  away.  But  the 
word  of  the  Lord  abideth  for  ever.  And  this  is  the  word 
(prjfjLo)  which  by  the  gospel  is  preached  unto  you.  Wherefore — 
as  newborn  babes  (apTiyivtnjra)  desire  the  guileless  milk  of  the 
word  that  ye  may  grow  thereby  '  (1  Peter  i.  3,  14,  23  ;  ii.  1,  2). 

These  are  the  leading  passages  in  the  apostolic  scriptures 
describing  that  supernatural  action  of  the  Spirit  of  God  by 
which  men  become  *  new  creatures,'  in  order  that  they  may 
*see  the  kingdom  of  God.'  Apart  from  such  a  change,  Christ 
Himself  again  and  again  declares  that  no  man  can  see  it 
(pv  Bvvarat,  John  iii.  3). 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  more  attentively  (1) 
the  Immediate  Author  of  this  new  nature  ;  (2)  the  method  and 
instruments  of  His  action ;  (3)  the  inward  and  outward  change 
in  man  which  results  from  it. 


Section  I. 

The  Immediate  Author  of  the  new  nature  in  Regeneration 
is  said  to  be  the  Holy  Spirit,  'the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life/ 
*who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  together  is  worshipped 
and  glorified  ' — as  in  the  Nicene  Creed  is  rightly  declared. 

The  distinction  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  like  the  distinction 
of  energies  in  the  Sunbeam  which  is  its  purest  symbol,  was  a 
discovery  reserved  for  the  later  ages  of  the  world.  Under  the 
ancient  economies  The  Supreme  God,  in  His  character  of  Father 
and  Governor,  was  offered  in  the  Unity  of  His  glory  as  the  object 
of  faith  to  the  Church's  infancy.  As  the  centuries  rolled  on, 
obscure  intimations  were  given  to  the  prophets,  in  language 
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more  oomprehensible  to  us  than  to  themselves,  of  the  existence 
of  a  ^  Lord/  distinct  from  the  Father,  who  nevertheless  '  sits  at 
His  Bight  Hand '  on  the  Throne  of  the  Universe  (the  Adon 
of  Psalm  ex.  1 ;  Isaiah  vL  1 ;  Malachi  iii.  1).  But  not  until  the 
Word  was  made  flesh,  was  the  eternal  glory  of  ^the  only- 
begotten  Son  '  clearly  revealed.  In  the  same  manner  the  ^  Spirit 
of  Jehovah,'  *  His  Holy  Spirit,'  was  spoken  of  by  the  prophets  : 
but  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  projected  separately 
and  distinctly  before  the  general  blaze  of  Deity. 

When  Christ  appeared,  the  Incarnation  of  the  Logos  required 
the  revelation  of  the  Three  distinct  Persons  of  the  Godhead, — 
and  it  is  from  the  lips  of  the  '  Logos  made  flesh  '  that  we  learn 
the  distinct  personality  and  subordination  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Our  Lord  is  represented  by  S.  John  as  applying  the  masculine 
personal  pronoun  IkAvo^  to  the  Holy  Spirit  (although  the 
word  Spirit,  irvAyua^  is  neuter)  in  a  manner  which  can  be  satis- 
factorily explained  only  in  the  sense  of  the  Catholic  Church  of 
all  ages,  that  a  Personal  distinction  is  designed  (Acts  x«  20 ;  irpii). 

To  this  Holy  Spirit  is  attributed  the  direct  Divine  agency 
in  the  worlds  of  both  matter  and  mind  throughout  the  universe.^ 
And  to  Him  in  the  sphere  of  spiritual  action  is  attributed  the 
work  of  begetting  the  new  *  divine  nature'  (1  Peter  i.)  in 
redeemed  men — even  as  when  it  was  said  to  Mary  by  the  Angel 
Gabriel  (Luke  i.  35),  of  the  conception  of  Christ,  ^  The  Holy 
Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  shall 
overshadow  thee :  therefore  also  that  holy  thing  which  shall  be 
bom  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God.'  '  So  is  he  that  is 
bom  of  the  Spirit.' 

'  In  Bzekiers  vision  (cha.  i. — ^x.)  the  vast  sea-green  Wheels  of  the  Chariot  of 
Jehovah,  representing  the  forces  of  inorganic  nature,  and  the  fiery  Chernbim, 
representing  the  organic  and  intelligent  creation,  are  alike  described  as  '  fuU  of 
eyes,*  i.«.,  pervaded  by  the  Divine  Bpirit.  Nature  is  not  blindly  feeling  her 
way  into  fortunate  selections,  but  her  course  through  the  ages  is  governed  by 
a  Mind  that  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning  ;  represented  by  that  fiery  Form 
Who  sat  enthroned  on  the  sapphire  floor  of  the  Cherubic  Car — at  whose  voice 
of  command  each  wheel  moves  in  its  predestined  pathway,  towards  the  four 
quarters  of  the  horizon,  according  to  the  all-wise  WiU. 
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The  sum  of  the  New  Testament  mysteriea  is  that  forth 
from  God  have  come  to  the  earth  Two  Almighty  Powers,  for 
the  salvation  of  sinful  mortals  :  the  Divine  Word  or  Logos, 
who  took  flesh  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  the 
Paraclete,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life,  ^  proceeding  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son/  who  in  viewless  action,  like  the  wind, 
descends  wheresoever  He  wills,  to  dwell  in  and  renew  the 
nature  of  man,  making  the  Church  ^  the  temple  of  God ; '  ^  one 
Spirit  with '  the  Lord  of  Glory  (1  Cor.  vi.  17) ;  ^  members  of  His 
body,  of  His  flesh,  and  of  His  bones  ; ' — the  redeemed  humanity 
being  thenceforth  as  true  an  Incarnation  of  this  Holy  Spirit  as 
the  Saviour  is  a  true  Licamation  of  the  Lo;b;os,  and  creating, 
through  the  double  bond,  an  eternal  union  of  Man  with  the 
Nature  which  is  Divine  and  Eternal. 

In  the  execution  of  His  purpose  of  saving  us  it  has  seemed 
good  to  the  All-wise  and  Almighty  Lord  to  adhere  to  the 
original  lines  of  the  life-system  which  He  designs  to  immortalise. 
The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  been  constituted  a  second  Head  of 
humanity,  a  second  Man  ;  and  the  new  birth,  or  Regenera^ 
tion  unto  Lifey  unites  its  to  Him  by  vital  ties  as  dose  as 
those  which  connected  us  with  the  first  Adam^  from  whom 
we  derived  Condemnation,  Degeneracy,  and  Death.  From 
Christ  we  receive  Righteousness  or  Justification  as  opposed  to 
Condemnation,  Sanctification  as  opposed  to  Degeneracy^  and 
Redemption  of  body  and  soul  to  eternal  life,  as  opposed  to 
Mortality.  This  is  the  '  great  mystery  of  godliness,'  and  when 
this  chief  truth  of  Union  to  the  Redeemer  by  the  indwelling 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  obscured,  the  New  Testament  revelation 
is  shorn  of  its  beams,  and,  instead  of  its  own  bright  radiance, 
casts  over  the  creation  but  the  baleful  twilight  of  an  eclipse. 

Let  us,  therefore,  bring  before  the  eye  the  testimony  of 
the  Apostles  upon  the  unity  existing  between  Christ  and  His 
Church. 

It  is  sometimes  even  compared  to  the  union  between  the 
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Father  and  the  Son.  Thus  :  *  Holy  Father ^  keep  through  Thine 
own  name  those  whom  Thou  hast  given  me,  that  they  may  be 
one  as  we  are  one : '  *  that  they  all  may  be  one^  as  ThoUy  Father, 
art  in  me  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us.* 
*  That  they  may  be  one  even  as  we  are  one:  I  in  them,  and 
Thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one^  (John 
xvii.  11—23). 

It  is  sometimes  represented  by  metaphors.  It  is  compared 
to  the  union  of  a  Vine  and  its  Branches.  Thus  :  ^  Abide  in  me, 
and  I  in  you.  As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself, 
except  it  abide  in  the  vine,  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in 
me.  I  am  t/ie  Vine,  ye  are  the  Branches.  He  that  abideth 
in  mCt  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit ;  for 
without  me  ye  can  do  nothing '  (John  xv.  4). 

It  is  compared  to  the  union  of  our  meat  and  drink  with  our 
bodies.  Thus  :  '  He  tliat  eateth  me,  even  lie  shall  live  by  me. 
He  that  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in 
me  and  I  in  him '  (John  iv.  56). 

It  is  compared  to  the  union  of  the  body  with  the  head. 
Thus  :  *  BxU  speaking  the  truth  in  love,  grow  up  in  all  things 
unto  Him  who  is  the  Head,  even  Christ:  from  whom  the 
whole  body,  fitly  joined  together  and  compacted  by  that  which 
every  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  effectual  working  in  t/ie 
measure  of  every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the  body  to  the 
edifying  of  itself  in  love  '  (Eph.  iv.  15). 

It  is  compared  to  the  union  of  Husband  and  Wife.  Thus  : 
^  For  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  the 
head  of  the  Church,  For  we  are  members  of  His  body,  of  His 
fl^sh,  and  of  His  bones  '  (Eph.  v.  23).  *  Wherefore,  my  brethren, 
ye  also  are  become  dead  to  t/ie  law  by  the  body  of  Christ,  that 
ye  should  be  married  to  another,  even  to  Him  who  is  raised 
from  the  dead,  that  ye  should  bring  forth  fruit  unto  Ood^ 
(Rom.  vii.  4). 

It  is  likewise  compared  to  the  union  of  a  building,  whereof 
Christ  is  considered  as  the  foundation  or  chief  corner-stone. 
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Thus  :  ^  To  whom  cominff  as  unto  a  living  stonSy  ye  ahoy  as 
living  stones^  are  built  up  a  spiritual  fumse,  an  holy  priest- 
hoodj  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  Ghdy  through 
Jesus  Christ '  (1  Peter  ii.  4—6). 

It  is  sometimes  described  in  Scripture  as  an  identity  of 
spirit.  Thus :  ^  He  that  is  joined  to  the  Lord  is  one  spirit ' 
(1  Cor.  vi.  17). 

It  is  sometimes  represented  as  an  identity  of  body.  Thus  : 
^  For  as  the  body  is  one,  and  hath  many  members,  and  all  the 
members  'of  that  one  body,  being  many,  are  one  body;  so  also 
is  Christ.  Now  ye  are  the  body  of  Christ,  and  members  in 
particular'  (1  Cor.  xii.  27). 

Such  is  the  apostolic  language  upon  the  doseness  of  the 
relation  between  Christ  and  His  members. 

Section  II. 

On  the  normal  method  and  instruments  of  the  Holy  Spirit^ s 

action  in  Regeneration. 

The  words  of  the  Son  of  God  to  Nicodemus  are  strong  enough 
to  support  the  idea  of  a  direct  and  immediate  action  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  on  the  souls  of  men  in  imparting  to  them  the 
new  life.  But  the  analogy  of  all  other  divine  working  known 
to  us  favours  the  concept  of  the  action  of  Deity  in  combination 
with  mediate  influences.  Two  opinions  have  long  prevailed  in 
the  Church  as  to  the  nature  of  the  instrumentality  by  which 
the  divine  grace  first  reaches  the  soul.  One  is  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  connects  the  exercise  of  His  regenerating  power  with  the 
sacrament  of  Baptism ;  the  other  that  He  connects  it  with  the 
Truth  respecting  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

The  former  doctrine  is  expressed  with  the  utmost  clearness 
and  confidence  in  the  baptismal  formulary  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  with  scarcely  less  strength  in  the  liturgies  and 
catechisms  of  the  Anglican,  Lutheran,  Helvetian,  and  Scottish 
Churches.     It  is  founded  upon  the  dose  association,  in  our  Lord's 
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words,  between  Water  and  the  Spirit,  held  to  signify  that  when 
and  wherever  baptism  is  rightly  administered,  there  the  Holy 
Spirit  accompanies  the  rite,  confers  the  grace  of  *  spiritual  life,* 
and  washes  away  the  guilt  of  original  sin.  That  guilt,  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  theology,  carrying  with  it  the  penalty  of 
eternal  misery  for  the  immortal  sojal,  is  in  baptism  cleansed 
away,  and  a  new  nature  implanted  ;  so  that  infants  thus  bap- 
tised are  *  undoubtedly  saved,'  while  a  cloud  hangs  over  the 
eternal  prospects  of  the  unbaptised. 

Under  this  view  baptism  is  not  regarded  simply  as  a  dra- 
matic expression  of  man's  faith  or  of  God's  mercy,  but  as  the 
veritable  channel  in  which  runs  the  stream  of  eternal  life. 

The  doctrine  of  spiritual  regeneration  in  baptism — not 
merely  of  an  outward  ceremonial  cleansing,  but  of  a  real  inner 
salvation  therein  bestowed — may  be  traced  back  to  the  third 
century  of  Christianity,  perhaps  to  the  second.  It  has  been 
adopted  as  the  popular  faith  of  Christendom  ;  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  grace  has  been  extended  to  baptised  infants, — 
for  whose  *  spiritual  regeneration '  the  English  prayer-book 
requires  the  minister  to  ^  give  thanks.'  The  English  Noncon- 
formists, who  use  infant  baptism,  not  as  a  seal  of  the  ^  remission 
of  sins '  (Acts  ii.  38), — ^not  even  as  a  sign  of  introduction  into 
the  Church, — not  as  a  means  of  grace  to  the  child  baptised, — 
but  simply  as  a  didactic  sjonbol  of  the  grace  of  God  which  has 
*  come  unto  all  men,'  can  find  little  justification  of  their  opinion 
in  its  practical  results ;  for  in  no  part  of  Christendom  are  *  bap- 
tised '  children  such  ecclesiastical  outcasts  from  ^  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel '  as  theirs,  being  regarded  as  unfit  for  churdi 
fellowship  till  ^  converted '  afterwards.  Nor  can  they  find  any 
justification  for  it  in  antiquity — an  undoubted  fact  on  which 
the  great  churchmen  of  England,  from  Dr.  Waterland  to 
Bishop  Bethel,  have  securely  depended  in  assailing  their  Non- 
conformist opponents.^ 

'  We  mast  not  here  be  supposed  to  yield  unqaalified  assent  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  '  Baptists  *  on  this  subject.    The  Baptists  have  built  up  a  sect,  with  a  special 
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All  knoum  in/ant  baptism  in  the  Ante^Nxcene  age  was  given 
far  the  purpose  of  spiritually  regenerating  the  subjects.  Cyprian 
arges  baptism  as  soon  after  birth  as  possible,  on  the  ground 
that  spiritual  circumcision  should  not  be  delayed,  but  that 
every  human  being  should  be  admitted  as  speedily  as  possible  to 
the  grace  of  Christ,  the  remission  of  original  sin,  and  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  (Episi  58).  In  the  same  age  heretical  baptism 
was  accounted  a  nullity  in  a  Council  at  Carthage,  ^  because  it 
could  not  be  accompanied  by  the  heavenly  gift.'  Heretics 
therefore  were  to  be  rebaptised.^ 

The  other  opinion  connects  the  regenerating  action  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  not  with  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  but  with  the 
Truth,  offered  and  believed.  The  sacramental  theory  of  re- 
name, on  the  basis  of  a  Sacrament ;  which  is,  I  hambly  think  (notwithstanding 
their  signal  merits)  an  oncatholic  procedare  ;  and  as  indefensible  as  would  be 
the  institution  of  a  second  Sect,  based  on  a  reform  of  the  Mass,  to  be  called 
the  LorSt  Supperitt  Denominationy  with  missions,  newspapers,  unions,  and 
relief-funds,  all  for  Lard^i  SupperuU,  They  are,  however,  it  is  conceived,  right 
in  discouraging  infant  baptism,  as  unhistorical  and  not  apostolic ;  and  in  main- 
taining the  highly,  significant  rite,  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Catholic,  of  immersion, 
representing  death  by  drowning,  or  burial  of '  the  old  man,*  and  also  resurrec- 
ticn,  an  image  of  the  truth  here  defended.  But  would  it  not  be  better  to  dweU 
more  than  they  do  on  baptism  as  the  sign  of  the  '  remission  of  sins '  (Acts  ii. 
38), — to  allow,  in  many  cases,  of  baptism  by  plenteous  affusion,  like  the  *  shed 
forth  *  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — and  also  of  the  baptism  of  young  children 
who  are  old  enough  to  understand  discipleship  to  Christ  7  Infants  are  already 
in  the  good  hands  of  Gk>d,  and  will  neither  gain  by  the  *  baptism  of  repentance  * 
nor  lose  by  its  absence.  Their  alleged  *  spiritual  regeneration '  therein  seems  to 
be  the  quintessence  of  a  system  of  theological  errors,  preserved  through  the 
combined  superstition  of  priests,  women,  and  families.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
modems  the  best  method  of  correcting  error  on  Baptism  would  be  to  insist  less 
on  the  Baptist  Denomination,  and  so  to  set  free  for  general  circulation  the  truth 
which  it  imprisons,  and  somewhat  desecrates  by  making  it  the  password  of  a  party ; 
since  the  last  thing  that  most  men  will  do  is  to  join  a  new  party,  as  the  condition 
of  eveiy  change  or  improvement  in  doctrine.  For  a  sect,  however,  to  abandon  a 
name  in  honour  of  Christ  and  Catholicity  is  a  thing  unknown  in  the  history  of 
Christendom.  Too  many  leaders  (and  publishers)  depend  for  their  prominence 
upon  the  speciality,  and  the  traditions  of  the  party  are  honourably  consecrated 
by  time. 

*  Improving  on  this  idea,  Henry  Dodwell,  who  believed  that  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul  was  a  grace  conferred  in  baptism,  held  that '  none  have  the  power 
of  bestowing  the  immortalisiDg  spirit  except  the  bishops.* 
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generation,  althongh  pleading  strong  patristic  anthoritjy  and 
snbseqnent  general  acceptance  both  in  the  east  and  in  the 
west,  is  weak  in  even  the  appearance  of  apostoUc  support,  and 
is  opposed  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  scriptural  Christiamtj.  In 
judging  of  Ante-Nicene  doctrines  it  is  neoessarr  to  remember 
the  warning  of  all  the  apostles  that  eren  in  their  own  life- 
time the  '  mystery  of  iniquity '  already  wrought ;  that  the  age 
was  signally  ignorant  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  rife  with  the 
spirit  of  priestcraft,  magic,  and  apostasy.  Men  are  deceived 
by  the  glory  of  the  martyrs  as  to  the  character  of  the  second 
century  in  its  theological  aspect;  and  never  will  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures  regain  their  due  supremacy  until  we 
hare  learned  that  Justin,  Tatian,  Theophilus,  Clement,  Athena- 
goras.  Tertullian,  and  Minutius  Felix  were  unworthy  succes- 
sors of  John,  Paul,  Peter,  Luke,  and  Matthew. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  although  it  is  said,  that  ^  Except  a 
man  be  bom  of  Water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God,'  it  is  not  said  that  he  who  is  baptised  is 
at  the  same  time  bom  of  the  Spirit  Simon  Magus  was  '  bap- 
tised '  (Acts  riii  13),  but  immediately  afterwards  S.  Peter  said 
to  him,  ^  I  perceive  that  thou  art  in  the  gall  of  bitterness.'  He 
had  not  been  regenerated  in  baptism.  That  which  our  Lord 
affirms  is  that  baptism  by  water  is  necessary*  and  that  baptism 
by  the  Spirit  is  necessary  ;  but  He  does  not  connect  the  two 
together,  so  as  to  imply  that  the  regenerating  power  of  the 
Spirit  takes  place  at  or  in  the  baptism  by  water.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  New  Testament  history  shows  that  spiritual  baptism, 
or  regeneration,  precedes  the  water  baptism.  It  was  after 
Cornelius  and  his  company  *  believed/  and  even  after  they  had 
received  the  efiusion  of  the  wondor>working  Spirit,  that  Peter 
aaid,  ^Can  any  man  forbid  water,  that  these  should  not  be 
baptised,  which  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  we  ?  * 
On  Roman  or  Anglican  principles  the  reply  would  have  been 
obvious  and  pertinent.  Let  all  men  forbid  it ! — for  why  should 
they  be  made  a  second  time  regenerate  in  baptism  who  have 
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already  received  regenerating  grace,  as  is  evident  by  their  faith 
and  piety,  and  by  the  testimony  borne  of  God  by  the  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  apostle  Panl  again  distinctly  repudiates 
the  idea  of  sacramental  efficacy  in  baptism,  when  he  says  in 
his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  chap,  i,  ^  I  thank  God  I 
baptised  none  of  yon,  save  Crispus  and  Gains,  lest  any  should 
say  that  I  baptised  in  mine  own  name.'  ^  For  Christ  sent  me 
not  to  baptise  but  to  preach  the  gospel.'  K  the  grace  of  the 
regenerating  spirit  were  to  be  conveyed  m  baptism,  surely 
S.  Paul  should  rather  have  lamented  that  he  had  conferred  the 
heavenly  gift  upon  so  few  of  the  Corinthians.  Little  right  had 
he  to  say,  *  I  have  begotten  you  through  the  gospel'  Neither 
is  there  any  ground  for  the  pretence  that  our  Lord  in  His  con- 
versation with  Nicodemus  (John  iii.)  intimated  the  necessity  of 
baptism  for  infant  salvation,  when  He  says,  ^  Except  a  man  be 
bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit'  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God  ; '  for  it  might  just  as  reasonably  be  argued,  that  because 
elsewhere  repentance  and  baptism  are  conjoined  as  essential  to 
salvation,  S.  Peter  intimates  thereby  that  infants  cannot  be 
saved  unless  they  repent ;  which  is  impossible.  There  is  as 
much  mention  of,  or  reference  to,  infants  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other  ;  that  is,  there  is  no  mention  or  reference  at  all ;  and 
it  is  as  unjustifiable  to  refer  our  Saviour's  statement  on  birth 
by  water  and  the  Spirit  to  infants,  as  it  would  be  to  refer  to 
them  the  statement  on  repentance  and  baptism  as  necessary 
to  salvation. 

If,  however,  we  are  to  believe  that  the  Church  possesses  the 
power  of  effecting  spiritual  regeneration  in  infant  baptism,  it 
seems  to  be  reasonable  to  ask.  Are  there  any  clear  signs  that 
so  blessed  a  change  has  been  wrought  upon  the  natures  of  the 
baptised  ?  If  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  love,  joy,  peace,  long- 
suffering,  purity,  integrity,  devotion,  assuredly  the  bulk  of  the 
populations  asserted  to  have  been  regenerated  in  infancy  give 
no  evidence  in  their  conduct  of  having  been  the  subjects  of 
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the  transforming  agencj.  Is  this  change  transient  in  it* 
results,  so  that  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  evaporates  in  earlr 
childhood,  like  the  baptismal  water  from  the  foreliead  of  the 
babe  ?  Is  it  credible  that  the  God  of  mercv  wonld  bestow  the 
highest  of  all  gifts  in  the  earliest  infancy,  and  withdraw  it^  or 
permit  the  heavenly  grace  to  be  totally  expelled  by  yictorions 
cormption,  jnst  at  that  period  of  childhood  and  jooth  when 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  wonld  have  been  of  the  most 
signal  advantage  in  famishing  ability  for  a  conquest  over  sin  ? 
Or,  if  it  be  a  permanent  change  of  nature  abiding  through 
following  years,  how  is  it  that  there  are  not  universaDv  some 
external  signs  in  the  character  of  that  new  birth  and  new 
creation  ?  Infant  baptism  is  not  followed  by  the  evidences  of 
divine  grace ;  and  no  Christian,  blessed  in  after  years  with  a 
spirit  of  piety,  thinks  of  attributing  its  possession  to  regene- 
rating mercy  received  at  the  font. 

The  practical  tendency,  however,  of  the  Roman  and  Anglican 
doctrine  is  to  accustom  all  the  baptised  to  consider  themselves 
Christians,  requiring,  indef^I,  ailditions  of  grace,  yet  not  re- 
quiring that  ^  new  creation  '  which  is  described  in  Scripture  as 
the  'second  birth/  if,  then,  spiritual  regeneration  was  not 
effected  when  supiK>iifMl,  the  influence  of  this  doctrine  must 
needs  lie  disastrous.  It  clomfs  the  ears  of  its  votaries  to  all 
those  warnings  of  S^Tipture  which  represent  a  "new  creation' 
as  indispensable  to  salvation  ;  it  fosters  in  impure  men  the 
error  that  th(*y  are,  in  some  efftictual  sense,  *the  children  of 
God  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ; '  and  encourages 
the  opinion  that  there  may  be  some  other  valid  foundation  for 
hope  than  manifest  faith  and  love.  It  confounds  together  all 
the  inhabitants  of  a  parish,  good  and  bad,  as  equally  regene- 
rate persons  ;  and  it  leads  to  a  general  acknowledgment  of 
worldly  virtues  as  Christian  graces ;  thus  lowering  the  super- 
natural system  of  spiritual  religion  to  a  level  which  suits  the 
average  ungodliness. 
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Dismissing,  then,  as  a  delusion  the  church-figment  of  spiritual 
regeneration  in  baptism,  founded  on  misconception  of  the  fact 
that  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  in  the  apos- 
tolic age  often  conferred  immediately  after  baptism,  we  return 
to  the  apostolic  teaching  that  the  Holy  Spirit  employs  the  truth 
as  the  instrument  of  regeneration.  '  Being  bom  again,  not  of 
corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  God  living 
and  abiding '  (1  Peter  i.  19).  ^  Christ  loved  the  church  and  gave 
Himself  for  it,' — that  *  He  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  by  the 
laver  of  the  water  in  tlie  word '  (Eph.  v.  26).     The  grace  of 

*  sonship '  is  attributed  to  the  '  reception '  of  Christ  (John  i.  12) ; 
this  is  an  act  of  the  mind  receiving  truth.  He  that  ^  believeth 
on  the  Son  hath  eternal  life '  (John  iii.  36).  Baptism  is  placed 
after  repentance  and  faith  by  S.  Peter,  in  preaching  the  gospel : 
'  Repent,  and  be  baptised  every  one  of  you '  (Acts  ii.  38).  S.  Luke 
says  that  Christ's  last  words  were,  ^  that  repentance  and  remis- 
sion of  sins  should  be  preached  among  all  nations '  (Luke 
xxiv.  47).  The  remission  of  sins  (sealed  in  baptism)  follows 
on  repentance  and  faith  (Acts  iii.  19).  ^  B«pent  ye,  therefore, 
and  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  otitJ*  ^  Arise 
and  wash  away  thy  sins,  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,' 
were  the  words  of  Ananias  to  S.  Paul  after  he  believed. 

No  such  notion  as  the  communication  of  regenerating  grace 
— (apart  from  which,  already  received,  man  cannot  repent  and 
believe,  since  *  he  that  believeth  is  bom  of  God,'  1  John  ii.) — 
by  the  act  of  baptism,  is  found  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
regenerating  grace  comes  first,  then  follows  the  outward  seal* 
The  regenerating  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  baptism  is  a  con- 
ception as  foreign  to  the  Scripture  as  was  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  Circumcision,  or  in  the  Passover.  It  is,  we  hold,  an 
invention  of  the  corrupt  church,  founded  partly  on  sensuous 
and   magical  ideas,   and    partly   on  mistaking    the   baptismal 

*  gifts '  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  His  renewing  action,  and  for  His 
bruits.' 
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lliefle  statements,  however,  do  not  exhaust  the  New  Testa- 
ment doctrine  cm  the  methods  of  the  Holy  ^nrit's  saTing 
operation.  The  question  at  once  arises.  Is  the  production 
of  this  new  natnie  in  men,  ander  the  action  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  absolotelj  dependent  upon  the  intermediate  operation 
of  truth  upon  the  mind  and  heart,  or  may  we  beUere  that  the 
action  of  the  Begenerating  Spirit  is  sometimes  independent  of 
the  action  of  the  yoS?,  or  mind ;  taking  effect  directly  on  the 
TTPeufiay  or  spirit,  and  renewing  it  to  life-eternal  ?  Is  not  the 
true  answer  as  follows  ? 

(1)  That  where  trath  is  revealed,  and  fully  known,  the  Holy 
Spirit  employs  that  truth  in  the  awakening  of  new  life  in  the 
souls  of  men.  ^  This  (regenerating  word)  is  the  word  which  by 
the  gospel  is  preached  to  you '  (1  Peter  i.  24).     But 

(2)  Where  that  truth  is  unrevealed,  or  from  various  causes 
unknown,  lesser  measures  of  truth  are  effectual  to  regeneration. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  those  devout  souls  who  lived  before 
the  Advent  of  Christ.  Assuredly  they  were  *  bom  of  Grod,*  both 
those  of  Hebrew  and  of  Qentile  blood  ;  yet  the  truth  by  which 
they  were  renewed  was  of  a  fragmentary  character,  and  did  not 
include  the  knowledge  of  a  suffering  Messiah. 

Under  this  view  of  men's  condition,  it  is  reasonable  to  enter- 
tain hopeful  views  of  the  final  salvation  of  millions  whom  we 
denominate  '  heathens,'  but  whom  God  loves,  and  has  visited  in 
His  grace  in  every  land.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  suppose  that 
all  lands  marked  black  as  pagan  in  ^  missionary  maps '  have  been 
inhabited  by  men  utterly  deprived  of  saving  grace.  Amidst 
much  error,  we  doubt  not  that  in  every  land  and  age  God  has 
'reserved  to  Himself'  a  people  who  have  'feared  Him,'  and 
'  wrought  righteousness '  under  a  secret  divine  inspiration  ;  but 
it  requires  a  better  acquaintance  with  so-called  '  heathen '  men 
and  women,  and  a  somewhat  broader  standard  of  judgment,  to 
recognise  such  souls  under  non-Christian  forms  of  thought  and 
speech.  ^  /  perceive,^  said  S.  Peter,  *  that  in  evert/  nation  he  that 
feareth  Gody  and  worketh  righieousness^  is  accepted  of  Him.^ 
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Always  through  the  mediation  of  the  unknown  Saviour^ 
always  through  the  regenerating  action  of  the  unknown  Spirit, 
have  such  results  occurred  ;  but  to  deny  their  existence  would 
require  us  equally  to  deny  the  reality  of  pre-Messianic  grace 
among  the  Jews.  If  they  were  saved  under  imperfect  condi- 
tions of  knowledge^  why  not  oiliers  under  still  less  favourable 
conditions  ? 

If  it  be  alleged  that  such  hopeful  views  would  discourage 
missions,  it  may  be  confidently  replied  that  the  missions  which 
such  thoughts  will  discourage  can  be  but  of  little  value  abroad. 
If  it  be  essential  to  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  for  men  to 
believe  that  all  who  have  not  known  *  the  whole  truth '  or 
who  have  not  called  the  Infinite  Creator  by  the  right  Names, 
have  been  doomed  to  damnation,  it  would  be  better  to  dis- 
continue endeavours  founded  on  so  foul  a  perversion  of  the 
Bible.  But  surely  if  Christianity  was  worth  promulgating, 
even  although  pious  Israelites  could  be  saved  before  the 
Advent,  much  more  must  it  be  'worth  while'  to  promulgate 
Christianity  among  those  whose  knowledge  of  God  has  been 
restricted  to  the  broken  lights  of  a  world  darkened  by  the 
philosophy  and  priestcraft  of  Eastern  paganism,  or  by  African 
barbarism.^ 

*  '  We  do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  the  salyation  of  the  heathen,  or  of  some 
of  them,  by  the  mercies  of  Qod  and  onder  the  teaching  of  His  good  Spirit.  We 
are  quite  sure  indeed  of  this,  that  whateyer  salvation  there  is  anywhere  in 
human  hearts,  or  working  in  human  lives,  is  to  be  traced  up  to  the  same 
fountain-head  of  Divine  love,  and  comes  to  them  or  to  us,  known  or  unknown 
to  them  or  to  us,  along  the  same  channel  of  mediation  and  grace  ;  and  we  are 
very  sure  that  any  of  the  heathen  who  are  saved  will  be  as  ready  as  the  rest  to 
cast  their  crowns  at  the  Saviour's  feet,  ascribing  salvation  to  Him  that  sitteth  on 
the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb.  But  how  much  knowledge,  in  its  intellectual 
forms,  may  be  necessary  there  or  here  for  salvation,  it  is  qvite  beyond  our  power, 
and  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty,  to  say.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  no  invariable 
standard  either  there  or  here.  Moral  disposition  is  always  more  than  intellec- 
tual culture.  The  moral  bent  of  a  human  life  is  that  which,  far  more  than  the 
intellectual  knowledge  that  may  be  held  in  it,  will  settle  its  character ;  and  if  it 
can  be  shown  from  the  lives  of  the  heathen,  and  from  the  actions  they  perform, 
and  the  spirit  they  manifest,  and  the  aims  they  have  in  view,  that  there  is 
justifiably  any  hopefulness  about  them,  why  we  are  the  most  hopefol  of  all 
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(3)  There  is  still  one  more  step  to  be  taken  in  the  same 
direction ;  and  this  is  to  affirm,  on  the  authority  of  the  same 
Scriptares,  and,  may  we  not  add,  of  experience,  that  sometimes 
the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  His  regenerating  grace  descends 
opon  infimts  even  from  their  'mother^s  womb.'  Thus  was 
John  the  Baptist  '  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  from  his  birth ' 
(Lake  i.  15).  In  sach  cases  the  spiritual  action  must  at  first  be 
directly  on  the  mfcvfia,  and  not  at  all  on  the  vwy  in  the  way  of 
understanding  truth ;  and  if  this  be  true  in  even  one  instance, 
why  not  more  frequently  ?  We  conclude,  then,  that  although 
the  normal  action  of  Divine  grace  be  now  through  the  ^  truth 
of  the  Gospel,'  that  action  is  not  restricted  to  any  special 
measure  of  truth,  and  can  take  effect,  if  Gt>d  so  will,  even  in 
the  total  absence  of  truth  apprehended  by  the  intellect  We 
are  far  from  doubting  the  frequent  action  of  grace  upon 
infants ;  what  is  denied  is  that  that  grace  depends  upon 
baptism. 

Brief  Excursus  on  the  question  of  the  creation^  or  renewal^  of 

the  irpevfM  {spirit)  in  regeneration. 

Before  we  advance  to  the  last  section  of  the  present  chapter 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  in  this  place  the  psychological 
difficulty  presented  by  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  tripartite 
nature  (  The  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  {pXjoTeXeh)  wholly ; 
and  moy  your  whole  constitution  (oXjoKXrjpov  vfiwp),  the  spirit 
(to  7rP€v/jLa)y  the  soul  (17  '^^vxh\  ^^  ^^  ^>o^y  (j^  crw/tta),  be 
preserved  blameless  in  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy 
1  Thess.  V.  23), — taken  in  connection  with  our  Lord's  declara- 
tion to  Nicodemus,  *  That  which  is  begotten  of  the  flesh  is  flesh  ; 
and  that  which  is  begotten  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit '  (John  iii.  3). 

people  in  the  world,  and  we  are  ready,  therefore,  to  hope.  Ay,  if  there  Is  any 
probability  that  Job,  and  Elihu,  and  the  Syro-Phoenician  woman,  and  the 
Roman  centurion,  and  the  Ethiopian  ennnch,  have  saccessors  in  heathen  lands, 
we  of  all  i>eop1e,  whose  very  object  is  to  promote  human  salvation,  will  and 
ouf^ht  to  rejoice/ — 8pcech  by  Dr.  Raleigh  for  London  Missions,  Exeter  Hall, 
1874. 
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Is  the  Pneuma,  or  spirit,  here  spoken  of  as  begotten  or  born 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  new  substantive  addition  in  regeneration 
to  the  nature  of  the  man  bom  of  the  flesh  ?  or  is  it  the  renewal 
in  power  of  an  element  belonging  to  mgji  as  bom  into  the 
world  ?  Has  every  man  Trvevfia  as  well  as  ^vxVi  spirit  as 
well  as  soul  ?  or  is  spirit  the  production  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  regeneration,  and  therefore  peculiar  to  the  saved?  This 
question  is  one  of  exceeding  difficulty,  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  varying  terminology  adopted  by  so  large  a  number  of 
Scripture  writers,  which  renders  it  impossible  to  extract  from 
them  a  homogeneous  psychology.^ 

If  it  be  contended,  as  by  Dr.  Delitzsch,  that  the  Bible  uni- 
formly ascribes  ^^),  nepheshy  soul,  to  the  animals,  but  never 

HfiE^3»  'Msliamah,  a  reference  to  Genesis  vii.  21,  22  (Hel).)  will 
dispel  the  illusion.    If  it  be  said  that  H^l,  ruach,  belongs  to  man^ 

not  to  the  animals,  in  Scripture  usage,  a  reference  to  Ecclesiastes 
iii.  21  will  show  that  the  Hebrews  spoke  of  the  ^spirit  of  a 
beast'     K  it  be  said  that  H^*%  ruachj  is  peculiar  to  good  men, 

we  learn  from  Job  xxxii.  8  that  the  ancients  thought  there  is 
a  ruach  in  B^J^,  mortal  many  and  that  the  ^  inspiration  of  the 

Almighty  giveth  him  understanding.' 

The  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  a  technical  or  special 
meaning  seems  to  be  designed  by  the  distinction  between  soul 
and  spirit  are  few ;  yet  it  is  on  this  very  narrow  basis  that  any 
psychological  system  must  be  content  to  stand.  There  is  one 
feature  of  the  Biblical  phraseology  in  which  our  version  fails 
us.  In  the  Hebrew,  nephesh  stands  for  life,  and  souly  and 
also  for  the  dead  bodi/.  The  animals,  moreover,  are  always 
spoken  of  as  having  nephesh,  or  soul.     This  is  concealed  in  the 

^  The  chief  writers  on  the  side  of  man's  natural  possession  of  the  rycC/Mi 
are  Dr.  Delitzsch,  in  his  System  of  Biblical  Psychology ^  and  Mr.  Heard  in  his 

Tripartite  Natv/re  of  Man.  The  doctrine  of  the  addition  of  the  Pneuma  in 
Regeneration  is  ably  maintained  by  Dr.  Morris  in  What  is  Man?  (Stock), 
Mr.  Constable  in  his  papers  in  the  Rainbow  (Kellaway),  General  Goodwyn 
in  his  Ilolokleria  (Kellaway),  and  Dr.  Thorn  of  Liverpool  in  Soul  and  Spirit 
(Lewis),  to  which  last  I  especially  refer  the  reader. 
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EDglish  tnaulation  under  the  teim  ^  crtatmt^  or  ^  hxima  crmlxr^ 
King  James's  transbitors  had  a  psjchologj  of  their  own,  which 
tiiev  hare  somewhat  fiiToored  in  their  version. 

m 

The  main  strength  of  the  argument  for  the  creation  dL  the 
mmfita  in  regeneration  lies  in  the  important  statements  of 
Christ  to  Nicodemns.  When  onr  Lord  aavs,  'That  whidi  is 
bom,  or  begotten^  of  the  flesh  is  fledi/  it  is  held  to  indicate  that 
what  is  bom  of  sinfnl  man  is  of  an  ammal  nature  (oAfia  and 
^lfv%fi)y  body  and  taul ;  but  not  nvevfio,  or  gpiriL  Christ  speaks 
of  the  spirit  as  begotten  by  the  Holj  Spirit.  '  That  which  is 
begotten  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit.'  It  is  added  that  S.  Paul  speaks 
of  Adam  as  created  only  a  living  sonl ;  of  Christ  as  the  Life- 
pnng  Spirit;  and  of  the  nnregenerate  man  as  '^n/^ore? — the 
'  soulieal  *  man,  or  man  of  mere  'i^v)^  :  while  He  designates  the 
regenerate  man  as  irvevfuiTuco^,  or  eptntmaL  S.  Jude  also  has 
this  strong  expression  to  denote  the  condition  of  ungodly  men, 
^vxucoXy  irvedfia  fiij  exovre^y  animal  men,  not  having  irvedfuij  or 
^ spirit^  (verse  19). 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  language  is  of  very  formid- 
able  strength ;    and    that   it  finds  an  almost  continuous  echo 
in    the  remains  of  the    Ante-Nicene   age.^     The    doctrine    of 
the  non-possession  of  the  irveDfia  also   accords  well  with   the 
general    idea   of   the   natural   mortality   of  man.     But   it    is 
attended  with   great   difficulties,  if  by  the  irveijfia  is  intended 
anything  more  than   the  spiritual   character  produced   by  the 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost     That  in  Christ's  discourse  the 
*nv€vfjui,  or  spirit,  which  is  begotten,  must  be  distinct  from  the 
Power  which  produces  it,  is  evident     We  cannot  therefore  say, 
with  Mr.  Constable,  that  the  spirit,  which  is  part  of  a  Christian 
man's  oKoKkriplaj  or  constitution,  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  since  Christ 
describes   the    spirit   as   the  product   of  the  new  birth.     But 
that   spirit   may  be   the  eternal    life  which   the   Holy    Spirit 

*  The  proof  of  this  Rtateroent  may  be  seen  in  the  carefully  drawn  catena  of 
Mr.  D(Klwell*H  anonymous  defender,  A  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England^ 
1728.  The  Antc-Nicene  Fathers  almost  without  exception  held  that  the  TpeC/ia 
waa  an  addition  bestowed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  on  which  eternal  life  depends. 
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confers  along  with  the  germ  of  the  Divine  Image  ;  and  onder 
this  definition  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  holding  that 
the  regenerate  man  alone  possesses  wvevfuif  or  spirit^  in  the 
technical  sense  of  the  term. 

There  are  many,  howeyer,  who  think  that  the  true  solution 
of  the  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  insisting  on  the  tropical 
character  of  the  language  which  our  Lord  employed  on  the 
occasion  of  His  discourse  with  Nicodemus.  In  popular 
language  in  every  country  the  slight  possession  of  any  power 
or  faculty  is  described  as  non-possession.  Thus  we  say  of  a 
very  unfeeling  man  that  he  is  ^  hesLTtrless,^  or  that  he  has  '  no 
soul/  of  a  fool  that  he  has  ^  no  understanding/  of  a  violent  man 
that  he  is  a  ^  brute/  of  one  who  has  weak  life  that  he  is  '  as 
good  as  dead,'  not  intending  to  deny  that  such  persons  possess 
the  natural  endowments  of  life,  reason,  and  afiection,  but  only 
to  assort  the  very  low  degree  of  their  development  May  we 
not  trace,  it  is  said,  the  operation  of  the  same  law  of  speech 
in  the  language  of  Christ  and  His  apostles  ?  Our  Lord  says, 
^  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  isflesh.^  He  certainly  did  not 
intend  to  deny  that  men  have  ^  souls '  as  well  as  bodies,  yet  on 
the  surface  He  might  be  held  to  declare  there  was  no  '^^vj(ii 
in  an  unregenerate  man.  Is  it,  then,  necessary  to  hold  that 
He  teaches  that  man  by  nature  has  also  no  Trvevfia  ?  May  it 
not  be  that  the  oXoKXrjpla  of  every  man  includes  body,  soul, 
and  spirit,  the  spirit  standing  for  all  that  part  of  man's  nature 
which  is  superior  to  the  animals — ^his  moral  and  religious 
being,  as  made  in  ^  the  image  of  God '  ? 

Regarding  the  expressions  of  Christ  from  this  point  of  view. 
His  statement,  that  ^  that  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,'  may 
be  taken  for  a  declaration  that  the  irv€vfia  (pneuma)  in  unre- 
generate men  is  so  undeveloped,  that  the  man  may  be  called 
flesh.  A  new  spiritual  life  must  be  produced  in  him  in  order 
to  life  eternal ;  and  this  he  terms  pneuma^  begotten  by  the 
Holy  Spirit 

In  the  same  manner  we  may,  on  this  method,  deal  with  the 
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words  of  S.  Jude,  that  nngodlj  men  are  '^ux'^oi,  wvevfia  fjLtf 
expvre^y  ^  satdical,  not  having  spirit,^  The  small  development 
is  described  by  total  destitution.  The  prominently  active  part 
gives  designation  to  the  man.  He  in  whom  the  animal  sonl  or 
Psuche  is  supreme  is  ptuchicos,  or  animal ;  he  in  whom  the 
Pneuma  reigns  is  ptieumaticos,  or  spiritual.  The  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  to  arouse  and  develop  the  spirity  or  moral  GxkI- 
ward  part  of  man^s  nature. 

An  example  of  this  mode  of  speech  is  found  even  in  S.  Paul's 
writings.  The  Corinthians  he  regarded  as  ^  sanctified  in  Christ 
Jesus '  (1  Cor.  i.  1),  and  as  destined  to  be  ^  confirmed  unto  the 
end '  (i.  8).  Tet  these  very  persons  he  speaks  of  thus  in  chap. 
iL  1 — 3  :  '  I,  brethren,  could  not  speak  unto  you  as  unto 
tpiritualy  but  as  unto  carnal '  {aapKucok) ;  and  then  he  explains 
his  meaning,  'even  as  unto  babes  in  Christ.'  Men  who  are 
characteristically  of  low  development  take  their  names  from  the 
lower  faculty,  not  from  the  higher. 

If  these  criticisms  are  defensible,  we  escape  the  difficulties 
involved  in  the  doctrine  that  literally  and  strictly  unregene- 
rated  men  possess  no  pneuma^  or  spiritual  faculty.  For  the 
Spirit  of  God  strives  with  them.  They  *  resist  the  Holy  Ghost.' 
The  conscience  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  endowment  of 
the  animal  '^t/^^,  or  soul.  In  every  sane  man  there  is  a 
witness  for  a  ^  law '  against  which  he  ofiends  by  sin.  If  Adam 
was  originally  endowed  with  a  spirit  as  well  as  a  soul,  we 
do  not  understand  how  by  transgression  he  succeeded  in 
obliterating  one  part  of  his  nature.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
neither  Adam  nor  his  descendants  possess  the  pneuma^  as 
Dr.  Thom  maintains,  they  are  not  accountable  for  conduct 
which  is  not  spiritual.  Since  men  cannot  receive  the  gospel 
until  they  become  '  spiritual,'  how  can  they  be  accountable  for 
its  non-reception  if  destitute  of  the  spiritual  faculty?  It  is 
easier  to  understand  that  the  relaxed  and  enervated  ^spirit' 
may  be  supematurally  energised  by  the  Holy  Spirit — so  that 
a  spiritual  life  is  produced,  which  Christ  calls  irvevfia — than  it 
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is  to  conceive  of  the  fall  as  involving  the  loss  of  one  part  of 
man's  natare,  or  of  redemption  as  be8tx)wing  a  wholly  new 
element  of  being  in  a  new  order  of  faculties. 

Without  dogmatising  on  a  subject  which  certainly  has  two 
sides,  perhaps  the  most  considerable  alleviation  of  the  difficulty 
will  be  found  in  the  suggestion  above  made,  that  by  spirit^ 
as  produced  in  the  twice-born  man  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  our 
Lord  intended  the  spiritual  and  eternal  life  evolved  by  the 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  the  addition  of  a  wholly  new 
faculty  to  the  humanity.  The  personal  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  those  who  receive  Christ  changes  the  whole  nature, 
and.  creates  a  '  new  man,'  new  in  the  deepest  springs  of  thought 
and  purpose,  new  in  his  heavenly  relations,  and  new  in  his 
prospects  of  life  everlasting.  '  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you 
they  are  spirit  {'irvevfjLa)^  and  they  are  life.' 

Section  III. 
(hi  the  Inward  Change  effected  by  Regeneration, 

This  leads  us  naturally  to  the  last  question  under  this  topic, 
What  is  the  spiritual  change  effected  in  this  life  by  Regeneration  t 
Relying  on  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  we  answer,  (1)  trans- 
formation into  the  moral  likeness  of  Christ,  (2)  passing  from 
death  into  life,  entering  into  that  life  of  Christ,  the  second  Man, 
which  is  eternal — obtaining  '  a  hope  full  of  Immortality,'  through 
union  with  the  Eternal  Spirit. 

I.  The  doctrine  of  the  Bible  accords  with  observation,  that 
the  moral  degeneracy  in  mankind  is  the  cause  of  our  mor- 
tality. There  is  some  poison  in  the  blood,  running  through 
all  generations,  and  'alienating  man  from  the  life  of  God.* 
Depravity  is  manifested  in  different  degrees,  according  to 
training,  and  according  to  personal  wickedness — but  degeneracy 
is  common  to  all.^    This  moral  ruin  consists  in  the  paralysis  o£ 

*  The  fact  that  everj  human  being  is  bom  of  two  paifents  accounts  for  many 
of  the  opposite  manifestations  in  character  which  are  usually  set  down  to 
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the  irvevfJM,  or  spiritual  faculty,  which  no  longer  either  sees  or 
wills  as  is  necessary  for  a  life  in  union  with  God.  This  is  the 
cause  of  the  sinful  life,  and  '  the  wages  of  sin  is  death.' 

The  act  of  the  Holy  Spirit  therefore  reaches  to  the  centre 
of  our  being,  and  awakens  the  ^ spirit^  to  a  new  energy. 
Forming  a  union  with  the  spirit  of  man,  He  dwells  in  the 
body  as  in  a  '  temple,'  and  gradually  but  surely  recreates  the 
character  in  the  image  of  God.  This  image  is  Love.  '  God  is 
Love.'  '  He  that  loveth  is  bom  of  God.'  *  Love  is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  spiritual  law.'  He  who  is  purified  by  faith,  becomes  a 
*  partaker  of  a  divine  nature '  (2  Peter  i.  4).  True  godliness  is 
the  condition  of  Immortality.  ^  Many  walk  as  the  enemies  of 
the  cross  of  Christ ;  who  mind  earthly  things ;  whose  end  is 
destruction '  (Phil.  iii.  19).  The  ordinary  life  of  Christendom 
is  the  path  of  perdition.  ^  See  that  ye  love  one  another  with 
pure  heart  affectionately,  being  bom  again'  (1  Peter  L  19). 
Love  is  the  Name  of  God,  the  fulfilling  of  the  whole  law,  and 
the  essence  of  spiritual  character.  Where  there  is  no  love, 
there  is  no  eternal  life ;  the  absence  of  love  leaves  the  soul  to 
the  sway  of  murderous  passion; — and  'no  murderer  hath 
eternal  life  abiding  in  him.'     True  intelligence  also  depends 

blameworthy  inconsistency.  The  common  remarks  on  the  degrees  of  likeness 
to  father  and  mother  respectively  embody  a  philosophy  which  requires  to  be 
carried  still  further.  Persons  who  are  descended  from  parents  whose  tempers 
and  personalities  widely  differ,  wUl  nsoally  display  the  one  or  the  other  on 
finding  themselves  in  circnmstances  fitted  to  bring  oat  either  speciality.  Sab* 
jection  to  the  inflaence  of  bat  one  of  the  two  parents  during  early  life,  under 
circumstances  favourable  to  the  development  of  that  type,  will  perhaps  seem 
almost  to  extinguish  the  influence  of  the  other  hidden  nature ;  yet  it  mingles 
with  the  inmost  life  of  the  body  and  soul,  and  might  be  easily  educated  under 
a  favourable  regimen.  In  addition  to  the  influence  of  parents,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  themselves  embodied  the  result  of  many  marriages  and 
gnccessions.  Hence  each  man  is  a  complex  being  whose  analysis  is  possible 
only  to  the  Omniscient.  God  alone  knows  the  secret  forces  of  life,  and  He 
alone  can  judge  the  respective  measures  of  hereditary  tendency  and  personal 
desert.  Into  this  complex  life  we  must  desire,  above  all  other  influences,  that 
there  should  be  introduced  that  redeeming  element  of  God's  Spirit  which  is 
destined  at  last  to  vanquish  all  others  by  stamping  upon  us  the  image  of  the 
Sternal. 
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npon  love.  There  may  be  mach  religion  {OfnjaKeUi)  without 
anj  godliness  (eifcrifieui).  The  soul  is  then  inspired  hj  hatred 
and  terror,  and  throws  forth  an  Image  of  itself  for  its  Deity. 
European  orthodox  theology  has  for  the  most  part  been  built 
up  under  the  malign  influence  of  an  ascetic  enthusiasm  inflamed 
by  hatred.  ^  Thou  thoughtest  I  was  altogether  such  an  one 
as  thyself.'  The  soul  must  be  '  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,' 
in  order  that  it  may  ^  be  able  to  comprehend  the  love '  of  God  in 
Christ  (Eph.  iii.  20).  Love  is  the  eye  upon  the  summit  of  the 
soul,  that  sees  God.  Apart  from  this  renewal  in  the  Divine 
likeness,  life,  however  intelligent,  is  perishable,  for  the  soul  has 
no  rest  in  the  bosom  of  God.  '  0  Righteous  Father,  the  world 
hath  not  known  Tliee,' — for  none  can  know  Him  apart  from 
conformity  to  His  likeness. 

It  is,  then,  a  moral  change  in  the  character  of  the  soul,  and  not 
an  ontological  or  physical  change  in  its  substance,  which  is  the 
condition  of  salvation,  and  the  present  result  of  the  indwelling 
of  the  Divine  Spirit.  '  The  Spirit  is  life  because  of  righteous-- 
nes8 '  (Rom.  viii.  10).  This  is  the  answer  to  those  who  object 
that  regeneration  is  represented  by  us  as  a  physical  change  in 
the  structure  of  the  soul.  We  are  not  of  those  who  so  repre- 
sent it.  It  is  a  change  wholly  spiritual;  it  is  conceivably  a 
change  which  might  be  undone  in  time  by  the  converted  will 
revolting  again  into  disobedience,  and  putting  to  flight  the 
Indwelling  Spirit.  Those  Arminians  who  agree  with  us  main- 
tain this  possibility.  But  it  suffices  to  hold  with  Scripture — 
that  the  man,  once  under  sentence  of  death,  passes  by  faith 
into  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  through  union  with  the  Eternal 
Spirit.  If  the  soul  continue  united  to  God,  its  immortality  is 
secured  thereby;  but  the  nexus  of  imion  is  moral  conformity, 
not  a  physical  modification  of  its  essence. 

II.  It  is  taught  with  equal  clearness  in  the  Scripture,  though 
less  remarked  in  modem  times,  that  the  result  of  true  regene- 
ration is  to  bestow  the  gift  of  everlasting   life   on   the  Avholo 

20 
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nature.  The  final  cause  of  regeneration  is  to  yanquish  the 
mortalitj  produced  by  sin.  This  is  a  complex  process,  including 
both  soul  and  body  of  the  integral  manhood.  The  spirit  enters 
into  Christ's  ^  life  '  now  ;  the  body  at  the  resurrection. 

The  mortal  condition  of  the  unregenerate,  or  ^  soulical '  man, 
under  the  sentence  of  death  for  sin,  leads  to  the  remarkable 
descriptive  name  assigned  to  wicked  men  both  by  Christ  and 
the  apostles — the  dead.  ^Let  iht  dead  bury  their  dead' 
(pe/cpoif^,  v&cpov^ ;  Matt  viii.  22).  ^  To  you  hath  He  given 
life  (i^oyoTrolrja-e),  who  were  dead  in  (by)  trespasses  and  sins ' 
(y(/cpov^  irapamT(i>fjLaai, ;  Eph.  ii.  1,  5).  ^  But  God,  who  is  rich 
in  mercy  even  when  we  were  dead  by  sins,  hath  given  us  life 
together  with  Christ,  and  hath  raised  us  up  together^  (Eph. 
ii.  5).  '  She  that  liveth  in  pleasure  is  dead  though  alive ' 
{l^&a-a  T€0infK€ ;  1  Tim.  v.  6).  ^  Thou  hast  a  name  that  thou 
art  alive»  but  art  dead^  (veKpb<i  el;  Bev.  iii.  1).  ^  He  that 
loveth  not  his  brother  ahideth  in  death '  (1  John  iii.  14). 

An  almost  universal  custom  has  affixed  to  these  expressions 
what  is  termed  a  moral  and  spiritual  sense  of  death  ;  namely, 
that  of  alienation  from  God,  who  is  the  highest  ^  life '  of  the 
soul,  *  the  strength  of  our  life,  and  our  portion  for  ever.'  Hence 
have  arisen  the  phrases,  ^  spiritual  death,'  and  the  ^  spiritually 
dead,'  both  of  them  without  example  in  apostolic  usage. 

For  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  mode  in  which  the 
Scripture  terms  here  referred  to  are  handled  in  the  '  apostolic 
fathers,'  more  fully  represents  their  real  meaning  than  the 
modern  application.  That  there  is  a  figure  in  the  Scripture  use 
of  the  term  the  deady  cannot  be  disputed.  But  the  question  is, 
Are  we  to  trace  the  figure  in  the  tenscy  or  in  the  radical  signi- 
Jication  of  the  terms?  We  contend  that  the  figure  is  in  the 
tense,  not  in  the  meaning.  The  unregenerate  men  are  described 
as  ttie  dead,  and  dead  in  sins,  because  they  are  certain  to  die^ 
because  they  are  under  sentence  of  destruction  as  men  of  mere 
soul.  Thus  the  same  phrase  is  employed  in  Gen.  xx.  3 :  '  God 
said  to  Abimelech,  7'hou  art  a  dead  man,  for  Sarah  Abraham's 
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wife.'  ^The  Egyptians  said,  We  be  all  dead  men '  (Exod.  xii.  33). 

*  All  my  father's  house  were  dead  men  before  the  king '  (2  Sam. 
xix.  28).  The  figure  in  each  of  these  instances  is  that  of  ^ro- 
lepsis^  or  anticipation  of  a  future  event  The  unregenerate  are 
'as  good  as  dead.'  In  the  language  of  Ignatius  (TrallianSf 
ch.  X.),  '  thet/  themselves  only  seeming  to  be '  (jdvaC).  From  the 
first  Adam  they  have  received  by  traduction  of  being  a  nature 
which  is  animal  and  perishable.  From  Christ  alone  comes  the 
spirit-life  which  is  eternal  (1  Cor.  xv.). 

The  converse  figure  as  to  the  tense  is  used  when  a  name  is 
given  from  regard  to  a  past  condition  ;  as  when  it  is  said,  '  I  saw 
the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before  God.'  Here  the  dead 
are  persons  who  were  dead,  but  have  been  raised  for  judgment.^ 

That  in  the  phrases  in  question  there  is  a  strong  moral  as- 
sociation of  ideas,  suggesting  a  sinftd  condition,  we  not  only 
acknowledge  but  strongly  affirm  ;  but  as  little  can  it  be  doubted 
that  the  ultimate  reference  is  to  that  death  by  sin  which  extin- 
guishes the  hope  of  immortality ;  a  reference  which  enables  us 
to  understand  the  bearing  of  the  language  of  S.  Paul,  S.  Peter, 
and  S.  John  which  we  now  proceed  to  examine. 

S.  Paul,  in  the  eighth  chapter  (ver.  1 — 14)  of  tho  Epistle  to 
the  Eomans,  sets  forth  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  twice- 
born  man,  in  language  which  requires  little  more  than  exact 
translation  and  paraphrase  to  show  its  conformity  with  the 
doctrine  that  eternal  life  is  the  gift  of  God  in  Christ. 

1.  *  There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ 
Jesus  (anited  to  Him  as  the  second  Man). 

2.  For  the  law  (dispensation)  of  the  Spirit  of  the  life  in  Christ  Jesus 
hath  set  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death, 

8.  For  that  which  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Law  (to  regenerate  in 
God*s  likeness  and  immortalise)  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh 
(unsaying  throngh  man*s  corruption),  Ood  sending  His  own  Son  in  the 
likeness  of  flesh  of  sin^  and  on  account  of  sin,  condemned  sin  tn  the  flesh 

*  A  careful  discussion  of  the  correct  translation  of  the  phrase  of  8.  Paul, 
<  dead  by  sin  *  (Eph.  ii.  1),  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Rev.  T.  Davis^s 
work  on  Endless  Sufferings,    Longmans,  1866. 
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(broke  its  praetical  power),  in  order  that  the  requirement  of  the  law 
(practical  righteoasness)  mi/jht  be  fulfilled  in  us  vcho  walk  not  after  the 
fleshy  hut  after  the  Spirit. 

5.  For  thou  who  are  after  the  flesh  mind  the  things  of  the  flesh  (lead 
an  animal  and  godless  life),  but  those  wlw  are  after  the  Spirit  the  things 
of  the  Spirit. 

6.  For  the  mind  of  the  flesh  is  (ends  in)  deaths  but  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit  is  (ends  in)  life  and  peace  (unites  to  God  now  and  for  ever). 

7.  Because  the  mind  of  the  flesh  is  hostility  to  God ;  for  to  the  law 
of  God  it  is  not  sulrjectedy  neither  indeed  can  be. 

8.  So  then  they  that  are  in  the  flesh  (in  their  onregenerate  state), 
cannot  please  God. 

9.  But  ye  are  7iot  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit ,  if  the  Spirit  of  God 
dwell  in  you.  Sow  if  any  man  possess  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  this 
man  is  not  His.  (There  is  no  salvation  apart  from  the  personal  and 
real  inhabitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.) 

10.  And  if  Christ  be  in  you  (by  His  Spirit)  tlie  body  is  dead  (vcicpov) 
because  of  sin  (the  body  remains  mortal  because  of  the  evil  law  in  its 
members),  hut  the  Spirit  (the  Holy  Spirit)  is  life  (^onf) — (is  within  you 
the  principle  of  eternal  life),  because  of  righteousness  (because  of  the 
new  principle  of  holiness  which  He  infuses.     See  verse  4). 

11.  But  if  the  Spirit  of  Him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead 
(cK  v€KfHov)  dwell  in  you,  He  that  raised  up  the  Christ  from  the  dead, 
shall  also  give  life  to  (^woTrotT/o-ci)  your  mortal  bodies  on  account  of  His 
Sprit  dwelling  in  you.  (He  who  already  dwells  in  your  souls,  as 
the  principle  of  Christ-like  eternal  life,  will  complete  the  process  by 
immortalising  your  mortal  bodies  also  at  the  resurrection,  on  the 
pattern  of  Christ's  body,  because  they  have  been  His  dwelling-place 
on  earth.) 

12.  Therefore,  brethren,  we  are  debtors  not  to  the  flesh  to  live  after 
the  flesh. 

18.  For  if  ye  live  after  tlie  flesh  (if  ye  lead  an  animal  and  godless 
life  contrary  to  the  Spirit  of  God),  ye  are  on  the  point  of  death  (ye 
shall  soon  and  certainly  die — /icXActc  airoOvriaKtiv  ;  see  John  iv.  47 — 
{/icAAc  dTTo^n/o-Kctv,  ho  was  at  the  point  of  death),  but  if  ye  through  the 
Spirit  put  to  death  the  deeds  of  tlie  body,  ye  shall  live  (shall  possess 
eternal  life). 

14.  For  as  many  as  are  led  hj  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  tlie  sons 
of  God  (destined  immortals,  and  *  children  of  the  resurrection  *). 
'  Neither  can  they  die  any  more '  (Luke  xx.  86). 
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The  teaching  of  S.  Peter  corresponds  with  that  of  S.  Paul. 
He  regards  Regeneration  as  a  process  not  only  sanctifying,  but 
immortalising  (1  Peter  i.  22 — 25). 

22.  Having  purified  your  souls  in  the  obedience  oj  the  truth  by  means 
of  the  Spirit  unto  unfeigned  brotherly  love,  out  of  a  pure  heart  love  one 
another  affectionately, 

23.  Being  begotten  again  (avaycycvny/xcFoi)  not  of  perishable  seed,  but 
of  imperishable  [ovk  ck  oTropa?  fftOofyrrp  oAAa  d<f)$dpTov)f  by  tlie  Word  of 
Oodf  living  (life-giving,  see  John  vi.  61)  and  remaining, 

24.  For  that  (3tort,  the  reason  of  the  need)  all  flesh  is  as  grass,  and 
all  the  glory  of  man  is  as  the  flower  of  the  grass,  2'he  grass  withered^ 
and  the  flower  fell  away  (the  reason  of  the  necessity  of  regeneration 
is  not  only  the  sinfulness  bat  the  perishable  nature  of  man). 

25.  But  the  word  of  the  I^ord  endureth  for  ever.  And  this  is  the 
word  which  by  the  gospel  is  preached  unto  you,  (The  seed  of  God  is 
the  life-giving  word.  John  vi.,  *  The  words  which  I  speak  unto  yon, 
they  are  (?rv€v/jia)  spirit  and  life.*) 

S.  John  sets  his  seal  upon  the  same  doctrine,  in  the  whole 
of  the  language  of  his  gospel,  in  which  he  represents  union 
with  Christ  as  essential  to  save  men  from  '  dying '  (John  vi.). 

And  finally  in  his  first  epistle,  where  among  his  last  words 
to  the  world,  he  says  (chap,  ii.)  : 

16.  All  that  is  in  the  world,  the  lust  of  tJie  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the 
eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world, 

17.  And  the  world  (6  Koa-fios,  the  sinful  world  of  mankind)  passeth 
away  (Tropaycrou)  and  its  passion  ;  hit  He  that  doeth  the  will  of  Ood 
remaineth  eternally  (/xcfci  ct9  tov  aiojva) ; — where  the  definition  of  terms 
by  contrast  is  distinct  and  decisive.  The  sinful  world  departs  and 
vanishes,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God,  ahideth  for  ever.  The 
Eternal  Will  dwells  in  him,  energising  in  his  life,  the  moral  like- 
ness of  Deity  is  stamped  upon  him,  and  he  shares  in  the  eternity  of 
Gon. 


J--* 
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BAhEA.  Ok  Th£  ^^7 ATE  OF  MjlS l^rrrEZS  I^KATBAJm 
hEtrEEECTJOy,     TJZEZ    rSX   ECOJrOMT  OF 


xufc^tiio:  «u::tr  vr^^':r.z  zzjt  r«wrrwcS:s :  is  tis*  pescect  not 
^iJA'rr'jji^  irj'Si  »ri'i  ^  ?--■*— *a.^  lir  crd^<&i?x  be-Iief  on  ihe 
fuu.\r»;  «;tV:,  TirrTT,  v».  »L>  c«e]irx^  in  iL*  rftsirr^caoa  of  all 
xuciuu-:  Vr  *T*rlA4rir.g  j-^^j  or  pain.  *i*  iiTiiigd  in  o^-cnion  on 
ti^  'fxx'ilvjm  'A  'ijF:  ^izii  irVr  ieazii.  Masy .  vik>  boid  die  pie- 
▼ajlI/-;?  c^xjzrittf:  f/u  jaizzn-^m  u>  conx*.  t^cSrve,  »iia  Mr.  Bolwrt 
IfcuJ  aa  '>«:  ;y>nivn  of  Li*  lirV,  ibi:  iboa^;  i*  a  feci^don  of 
ti*  f.^*a-  aii'i  peri.*L?55  an*=rrir  ondl  the  r?5^irT«:don-  Others 
l>:.>rv*;  ;ji  d*  iarviTa'  ani  bi>=e<dD-E*s  or  miaerr,  ot  the  sooL 
^rjj^r*  }^'/i^r-:  In  :i*  ^arviral  and  ieep-  Tbe  diveraty  of 
l/tjiftf.  xL^r^rfor^.  on  thia  *abject,  amon^  the  a^iheren:*  o(  the 
d^M^rii^  hfrre  'i^fin£?i«  i*  not  pecoliar  to  them,  utl  is  oecatsioned 
by  af/pftr^nt  dL^crcfpanci^  of  statement  in  the  Biblical  writings, 
eep^.ially  in  the  English  Ter«ion«  which  perp*lex  the  students 
of  both  ffvct^ms. 

It  ma£t  nffrerthelew  be  admitted,  that  the  controversv  on 
eur^'ival  in  death  of  a  portion  of  the  disdolred  natnre  of  Man 
ban  a  peculiar  interest  for  us  who  attribute  eternal  life  to 
rf:dem{ition  alone.  If  it  can  be  established  as  a  fact  in  nature, 
and  as  a  clear  instruction  of  the  Divine  BcTelation,  that  when 
man  dies,  not  onlv  is  the  complex  humanity  destroyed  (as 
when  irater  is  destroyed  on  the  separation  of  its  component 
element?),  but  also  that  the  body  breaks  up,  and  the  thinking 
willing  [>ower  is  entirely  dissipated,  then  it  is  thought  that  the 
solid  basis  is  laid  for  the  doctrine  that  man^s  hope  of  a 
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future  life  is  in  resurrection  alone,  or  the  reconstitution  of  the 
dissolved  humanity.  Men  would  be  ^shut  up  into  the  faith' 
of  eternal  life  in  Christ  only.  The  argument  for  Immortality 
in  Christ  is  thought  to  be  greatly  '  simplified/  and  thus  to  be 
commended  to  simple  minds.  The  threatening  of  Death  also 
under  this  view  receives  a  clear  and  easy  definition.  Death  in 
all  cases  is  then  death^  total  and  thorough  extinction  of  life, 
not  only  of  the  compound  man,  but  of  all  parts  of  his  being, 
80  that  not  a  spark  of  life  is  left  in  the  ashes. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  advantage  of  such  a  position.  If  you 
maintain  the  total  dissipation  of  the  ^  soul '  as  well  as  the  body, 
you  escape  the  ^  absurdity  of  supposing  that  death  has  converted 
one  person  into  two,  so  that  whereas  in  life  there  was  one 
David,  in  death  there  are  two  Davids'  (Constable's  Hades,  p.  7). 
Moreover,  if  you  prove  that,  in  the  death  which  men  die  here, 
the  whole  man  is  abolished,  so  that  no  soul  or  spirit  survives, 
you  strike  the  foundation  from  underneath  the  whole  fabric  of 
false  doctrine  in  the  popular  European  theology.  Tou  not 
only  dispel  illusion  as  to  the  source  of  immortality,  but  as  to 
(1)  the  ^  glory  '  to  which  souls  are  supposed  by  Protestants  to 
go  on  departure  (so  dispensing  with,  or  undervaluing,  the  hope 
of  resurrection  at  Christ's  return  from  heaven)  ;  and  (2)  as  to 
the  condition  of  souls  in  Purgatory,  where  Romanists  believe 
them  to  be  chastised  for  the  venial  sins  of  a  lifetime.  He  who 
proves  the  first  death  to  be  a  '  sleep,'  in  which  not  even  a  dreamer 
remains,  disproves  Purgatory,  and  thereby  strikes  a  fatal  blow 
at  the  superstition  on  which  rests  the  power  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  priesthoods.  This,  it  is  justly  thought,  would  be 
in  some  respects  a  considerable  gain ;  and  writers  who,  like 
Mr.  Constable  of  Cork,  have  lived  long  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
country,  are  certain  to  be  deeply  impressed  by  such  a  theoretical 
advantage. 

Lastly,  it  is  held  that  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  non- 
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existence  of  anv  part  of  coiiscioiis  hnmanitv  after  death  woold 
abolish  that '  spiritualising  or  desire  for  necromantic  intmsion 
into  the  nnseen  world,  which  has  of  late  spread  like  a  pemicions 
fever  over  Europe  and  America.  If  it  can  be  shou'n  that  there 
are  no  souls  with  which  to  communicate,  it  is  manifest  that  no 
one,  who  is  convinced  of  that  ffosithny  will  desire  to  communi- 
cate with  them.  Or,  if  perforce  persuaded  of  the  reaUty  of 
spiritual  communications,  they  will  be  compelled  to  conclude 
that  these  are  the  work  of  ^  Satanic  demons  personating  the 
dead.'* 

I  am  not  insensible  to  the  hypothetical  force  of  these  con- 
siderations, and  they  have  been  pressed  npon  the  public  with 
equal  ingenuity  and  perseverance  by  Mr.  Constable,  one  of  the 
very  best  writers  on  the  general  question  of  Immortality.  But 
in  the  study  of  truth  it  will  be  conceded  that  there  is  no  danger 
more  imminent  than  that  which  comes  with  temptation  to 
controversial  advantages.  Men  are  easily  disposed  to  listen  to 
arguments  which  tend  to  support  favourite  opinions,  and  easily 
disposed  to  withstand  or  neglect  evidence  which  tells  against 
doctrines  to  which  they  may  be  honestly  attached.  Mr.  Froude 
observes  that  even  in  relation  to  historical  facts  the  attraction 
of  theological  opinion  is  such  as  to  hinder  men  of  the  utmost 
capacity  from  seeing  or  admitting  what  is  obvious  to  all  less 
partial  examiners.'^  Perhaps  we  never  ought  to  be  more  sus- 
picious of  our  arguments  than  when  they  are  derived  from  the 
presumed  advantages  of  the  projected  conclusion.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  desire  for  a  neat  and  simple  argument  in 
support  of  a  truth  may  dispose  even  able  men  to  offer  some  little 
violence  to  evidence  which  points  in  the  direction  of  complexity. 
What  we  consider  neatness  and  simplicity  is  not  always  a  cha- 

*  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Miles  Grant.  Spiritualhm  Vnrilh'd.  Kcllaway, 
Lon<lon. 

'^  Jle  ni.'ikds  lliis  fruitful  remark  in  commentinj;  on  the  denial  by  Irish 
Romanists  of  the  undou)>ted  £acts  of  the  Irish  Massacre  of  1G41. 
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racteristic  of  Divine  working,  or  Divine  teaching;  A  passion 
for  simplicity  of  statement  has  often  blinded  men  of  science  to 
facts  which  indicated  more  complexity  than  might  at  first  have 
been  supposed.  The  study  of  physiology,  for  example,  offers 
continual  warnings  against  the  assumption  of  short  simple 
formulas.  Organisms  in  nature  are  ofben  more  complex  than 
is  agreeable  to  the  lovers  of  neat  and  effective  popular  demon- 
strations. Assuredly  the  last  object  which  seems  to  have  been 
designed  in  Divine  Kevelation  was  to  assist  controversialists  to 
'  simple '  modes  of  stifling  opposition.  These  ancient  records 
offer  as  complex  a  subject  of  study  as  the  geology  of  the  globe, 
and  only  the  most  patient  submissive  study  of  the  facts  is 
likely  to  be  rewarded  by  discovery  of  the  true  principles  of 
either. 

The  prospective  advantages  of  any  opinion,  moreover,  must 
be  postponed  to  the  general  interests  of  truth.     Doubtless  a 
widely  spread  conviction  of  the  total  abolition  of  all  the  ele- 
ments of  man's  nature  in  death  would  destroy  the  Protestant 
faith  in  '  glory  '   as  following  decease  ;  it  would  destroy  the 
Komish  faith  in  purgatory ;  and  it  would  destroy  Spritualism 
— so  hx  as  it  is  based   on   necromancy.     And  in  the   same 
manner  a  general  disbelief  in   Christianity  would  abolish  all 
the  dreadful  evils  which  attend  its  corruptions.     A  disbelief  in 
all  future  punishment  would  abolish  the  doctrine   of  eternal 
torment.     A  disbelief  in  anything  divine  would  put  an  end  to 
all  superstition  around  the  world.     And  even  a  disbelief  in  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  would  effectually  put  a  stop 
to   Protestant  Antinomianism.     But  all   careful  thinkers  will 
allow  that  agach  aims  in  thought  are  unscientific.     Our  business 
is    exclusively   with    the    evidence  ;    and  theory,   whether  in 
nature,  or  in  theology,  must  adapt  itself  to  the  facts,  whether 
they  admit  of  a  simple  definition  or  explanation,  or  require  one 
of  greater  complexity. 

It  may  be  that  the  process  of  human  Redemption,  and  the 
institution  of  a  new  probation  and  judgment  springing  out  of 
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it,  has  introduced  more  intricacy  into  God's  dealings,  and 
therefore  into  the  history  and  teaching  of  Scripture  as  to  the 
death  of  mankind,  than  might  have  been  looked  for  under  a 
normal  administration.  We  have  thought  it  right  to  draw 
attention  to  these  considerations  in  order  to  insist  upon  a  fairer 
examination  of  the  Scripture  evidence  on  the  subject  of  this 
chapter  than  is  possible  under  the  prepossessions  which  have 
been  now  signalised. 

It  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  importance  of  this  sub-con- 
troversy, however  interesting,  is  equal  to  that  on  the  general 
question  of  man's  immortality  in  Christ.  Those  who  hold  the 
intermediate  unconsciousness  of  the  soul,  and  even  those  who 
hold  the  dissipation  of  the  soul  in  the  first  death,  maintain 
truth  which  more  than  compensates  for  all  their  (possible) 
errors  on  this  subject  They  maintain  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  Scripture  that  Man  is  an  Integer,  having  his  ^  form '  in  the 
fabric  of  Must,'  and  that  God  deals  both  in  judgment  and 
mercy  with  this  visible  humanity.  They  rightly  explode  the 
idea  that  the  supposed  ^spirit'  is  properly  the  man.  They 
insist  on  the  indwelling  of  Christ's  Spirit  as  the  sole  hope  of 
human  immortality.  They  are  also  profoundly  in  accord  wilh 
the  Bible  in  refusing  to  entertain  the  condition  of  the  soul  in  a 
separate  state  as  ^  the  hope  of  the  Church ; '  rightly  declaring 
that  that  hope  is  in  Resurrection  at  the  second  coming  of  the 
Christ  They  urge  also  with  reasonable  zeal  that  if  man  is 
wholly  destroyed  in  the  first  death,  there  can  be  no  painful 
sense  of  delay  between  death  and  the  advent  of  Christ,  since 
those  who  have  fallen  asleep  may  be  expected  to  awake  in  the 
coming  glory  without  any  sense  of  intervening  time. 

Believing,  nevertheless,  that  a  certain  degree  of  importance 
attaches  to  all  truth,  I  shall  now  describe  the  arguments  of 
the  various  existing  schools  of  opinion  on  Hades,  and  ven- 
ture with  due  deference  to  declare  my  own  judgment  on  the 
difference. 
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The  first  school  is  led  by  Mr.  Constable.  In  his  work  on 
Hades  he  maintains  the  position  that  tlie  tripartite  nature  of 
man  has  been  misunderstood  by  Dr.  Uelitzsch  and  Mr.  Heard. 
According  to  him  the  ^  body '  stands  for  the  material  fabric  ; 
the  *  mml '  (or  nephesh — Heb,)  for  that  life  in  all  his  faculties 
and  members,  which  man  possesses  in  common  with,  or  in 
addition  to,  that  of  the  lower  animals  ;  and  the  '  epirit '  {ruach 
or  neschamah)  for  that  portion  of  the  Divine  Spirit  within 
him  which  is  the  cause  of  the  life  of  that  nephesh,  or  soul,  ani- 
mating the  body.  In  death  God  withdraws  His  Spirit,  and 
the  man,  with  his  body  and  soul,  or  nephesh,  then  altogether 
breaks  up  and  dissolves  away.  The  Man  is  non-existent.  The 
essential  substance  of  the  body  remains,  scattered  into  atoms. 
The  life,  or  soul,  which  was  in  the  blood,  was  a  production  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  ceases  to  be  when  that  Spirit  withdraws. 
Thus  man  in  death  wholly  dies.  Ho  has  no  soul,  in  the  popular 
sense  of  the  word,  no  spiritual  individuality,  or  '  inner  man,' 
which  can  survive.  He  wholly  *  dies  and  returns  to  his  dust,* 
as  do  the  animals.^  Thought  was  a  product  of  the  Divine 
Power  acting  through  the  brain.  When  the  Spirit  of  God 
withdraws,  the  life  ceases,  and  thought  with  it.  All  these  are 
restored  in  the  resurrection  ;  and  in  a  better  fonn.  To  live  for 
ever  as  a  man  is  the  privilege  of  the  regenerate.  All  others 
will  die  a  second  time  in  the  pains  of  the  second  death. 

*  I  do  not  think  it  fair  to  press  undesigned  consequences  on  Mr.  Constable ; 
nevertheless  is  it  not  true  that  materialism  finds  its  logical  result  in  atheism  7 
If  man  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  possesses  a  *  spirit  *  in  himself,  he  has 
no  reason  for  concluding  that  the  mind  indicated  in  Nature  inheres  in  an 
Eternal  *  Spirit.'  We  know  God's  attributes  only  through  our  own  constitution ; 
and  if  thought  with  us  is  a  function  of  matter,  it  is  right  to  conclude  either, 
pantheistically,  that  there  is  some  gr)verning  thought  which  is  a  function  of 
the  matter  of  the  universe,  or,  atheistically,  that  there  is  no  mind  in  nature, 
notwithstanding  appearances.  Mr.  Constable  will  resist  the  conclusion.  Bat 
Professor  Clifford,  a  more  consistent  materialist,  stoutly  affirms  it  {Ihrtnightly 
Review,  No.  139, 1876). 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  phraseology  of  Scripture,  that  vast  and 
various  quarry,  supplies  much  material,  if  not  regarded  with 
too  critical  an  eye,  which  can  readily  be  built  up  into  this 
hypothesis.  And  the  advocates  of  the  theory  quote  from  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  many  passages,  which,  if  they  are 
to  be  taken  for  divine  revelations  on  psychology,  undoubtedly 
serve  the  theory  well,  as  popular  defences.  Thus  Mr.  Constable, 
on  other  occasions  a  careful  critic,  frequently  cites  the  noted 
words  of  the  book  Ecdedaates  on  the  nature  and  destiny  of 
man  and  of  animals,  and  on  the  absence  of  all  thought  in  Sheol 
or  Hades  ('  The  dead  know  not  anything  ').  Some  of  his  coad- 
jutors even  cite  the  speeches  of  the  exceUent  but  mistaken 
persons  introduced  in  the  drama  of  Job's  sufferings,  as  if  they 
were  authoritative  declarations  on  the  dissipation  of  the  soul, 
requiring  our  assent ;  whereas  it  must  first  be  proved,  against 
Hengstenberg  and  Ewald,  that  tliese  books  are  something  beyond 
the  devout  speculations  of  poets  and  philosophers  perhaps  of 
the  time  of  the  Captivity,  incorporated  with  the  sacred  writings 
as  valuable  records  of  tentative  holy  thought  in  the  ages  of 
preparation  for  the  gospel ;  and  next,  that  in  these  passages 
the  writers  are  speaking  in  a  more  than  popular  tone.  In  the 
same  manner  the  words  of  the  late  Psalm  cxlvL  5  are  often 
cited  :  ^  In  tluxt  very  day  his  thoughts  perislij^  as  proving  that 
the  mind  of  man  goes  to  nothing  at  death.  It  is  difficult  to 
reason  on  Scripture  doctrine  with  those  who  maintain  so  rigid 
an  opinion  on  the  universal  force  of  inspiration  in  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  as  to  think  that  a  strong  assertion,  occur- 
ring anywhere,  of  the  sudden  end  in  death  of  all  man's  active 
pufrposes  and  judgments  in  life,^  is  to  be  taken  for  a  divine 
psychological  deliverance  on  the  abolition  of  the  thinking 
spirit  in  deatL'     Such  modes  of  quoting  the  poetic  and  philo- 

'  nih«5y — purposes,  opinions,  counsels. — Oeaeniut, 

•  *  In  common  conTcrsation,  or  in  writing,  either  by  heathen  or  Christians,  we 
tay,  "  So-and-so  did  such  and  such  things  while  he  lived,  but  now  he  is  dead  ;  " 
but  nobody  dreams  that  we  question  the  souFs  separate  existence  because  wc 
Bpcak  thus.    Then  why  should  the  Bible,  which  is  written  in  man's  language. 
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Bophic  books  of  the  Old  Testament  by  these  critics  are  nearly 
on  a  par  with  those  of  their  allies,  who  by  similar  quotations 
seek  to  withstand  the  Newtonian  astronomy,  and  to  establish 
the  notion  that  God  has  revealed  to  men  in  the  Old  Testament 
the  tmth  of  the  Ptolemaic  system. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  popular  support  of  this  doctrine  is 
derived  from  1  Cor.  xv.  18 :  ^  If  Christ  he  not  raisedy  ye  are 
yet  in  your  sins.  Then  they  also  who  are  fallen  asleep  in 
Christy  aircoiXjovTOy  are  gone  to  nothing ; '  in  which  it  is  said  to 
be  asserted  by  S.  Paul,  that  all  future  life  depends  on  resur- 
rection,— there  being  no  soul  to  survive  in  death.  But  S.  Paul 
makes  no  such  statement.  He  teaches  what  tvould  hav^e 
happened  if  Christ  had  not  been  raised  ;  if  there  had  been  no 
redemption,  and  no  justification  by  His  death.  In  that  case 
doubtless  death  would  be  the  end  of  man,  since  the  '  soul '  of 
any  being,  made  as  Adam  was,  a  *  living  animal,'  does  not 
naturally  survive  in  death.  But  S.  Paul  does  not  teach  this 
of  the  destiny  of  human  souls  in  death,  now  that  redemption 
has  occurred,  and  Christ  has  risen:  especially  not  of  the  dead 
in  Christ.  He  states  elsewhere  that  the  believer's  soul  absent 
from  the  body  is  present  with  the  Lord. 

It  follows  as  a  natural  corollary  from   their  general  idea 
that   this  school   of  psychologers   insists  on  attaching   to   the 

Hebrew  word  Sheol  (71X2^)  and  to  the  Greek  wordHades^^tSi/^) 
invariably  the  meaning  of  the  Grave,  a  tolerably  stout  assertion 
standing  here  in  the  place  of  evidence. 

II. 

It  is  not  a  subject  of  wonder  that  a  second  school  of 
criticism,  in  which  no  one  has  written  more  ably  than 
Mr.  Maude,  is  based  upon  rejection  of  much   argument  that 

be  80  interpreted  in  some  of  its  plain  statements  as  to  be  made  to  contradict 
itself  in  various  other  portions,  often  quoted  ?  When  it  is  intended  that  we 
shall  understand  bj  death  the  extinction  of  the  soul  also,  this  is  expressed  in 
words,  as  when  Christ  holds  out  the  threat  of  "  the  destruction  of  hodj(md9oul 
in  Gehenna.'*    Matt.  x.  28.' 
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passes  current  with  the  former.^  Mr.  Constable's  proposal  to 
abolish  the  soul  of  man  as  a  separable  entity  is  resisted  (1) 
on  the  ground  of  almost  universal  instinctive  expectation  of 
survival ;  (2)  on  the  testimony  of  those  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures which  he  regards  as  a  psychological  authority  entirely 
devoted  to  his  own  side  of  the  argument ;  and  (3)  still  more 
reliance  is  placed  on  the  more  luminous  teaching  of  the  apostles 
of  Christianity. 

It  is  held  that,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  speak  of  a  soul  or  Bpir'xi  which,  although  not 
forming  the  whole  of  the  Man,  is  a  part  of  his  being,  and  is 
capable,  under  God's  will,  of  surviving  in  death.  Conceding 
that  such  a  survival  is  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  death  in  all 
other  animated  beings  around  us ;  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
original  intention  of  God  in  the  curse  of  death  threatened  at 
first  to  Adam  in  paradise  ;  nay,  even  maintaining  with  Delitzsch 
that  the  survival  of  the  soul  or  spirit  in  death  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  miraculous  or  abnormal  provision,  arising  wholly  out  of 
the  entrance  of  the  economy  of  redemption,  with  a  view  to 
future  resurrection  ;  they  nevertheless  hold  that  it  is  impossible 

*  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  describe  the  intermediate  eclectic  opinion 
of  Mr.  Warleigh,  Rector  of  Ashchurch,  an  able  and  resolute  thinker,  as  the 
mark  of  a  distinct '  school/  because  it  seems  to  be  almost  restricted  to  him'^lf . 
He  agrees  with  Mr.  Constable  that  man  has  body,  soul,  and  spirit, — the  soul 
being  the  life,  and  the  Spirit  the  cause  of  that  life, — the  Spirit  of  Qod.  He 
believes  that  when  wicked  men  die,  Gk)d  withdraws  His  Spirit,  and  the  man 
wholly  perishes  till  the  resurrection.  But  Mr.  Warleigh  differs  from  Mr. 
Constable  in  this — that  in  the  case  of  Christian  believers,  the  Spirit  which  he 
describes  as  the  Spirit  of  Ood^  becomes,  according  to  him,  a  d'uttin^t  individual 
Soirit  of  the  man,  separable  from  the  soul ;  and  he  thinks  that  this  •  Spirit,' 
with  all  the  attributes  of  an  individual  Mind,  survives  in  Paradise  till  the 
resurrection,  when  it  rejoins  soul  and  body  at  the  Lord's  coming.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  that  Mr.  Warleigh  has  discovered  any  Scripture  evidence 
that  regeneration  converts  a  *  portion  of  the  Spirit  of  God '  into  the  spirit  of  a 
Kood  man  capable  of  individual  survival.  He  simply  seems  to  declare  that  it 
is  80  The  passages  which  he  quotes  to  prove  the  survival  of  righteous  *  spirits ' 
are  I  think  rightly  cited ;  but  they  only  prove  the  survival  of  good  men's  spirits ; 
not  the  hypothesis  that  a  *  portion '  of  God's  Spirit  has  become  the  spirit  of  a 
man  when  converted.    Surely  it  is  easier  to  believe  that  all  men  have  spirits. 
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by  fair  means  to  eliminate  the  idea  of  a  snrviying  soni  from  the 
Bible.  Such  a  notion  was  believed  in^  both  in  antiquity  and  in 
more  recent  times.  The  question  of  the  measure  of  truth  in 
such  a  belief  may  be  postponed.  The  present  object  is  to  show 
the  evidence  relied  on  to  prove  its  realitj  and  antiquity. 

(1)  Although  in  twenty-eight  places  in  the  Old  Testament 
King  Jameses  version  translates  Sheol  by  the  grave,  no  point 
in  criticism  admits  of  fuller  proof  than  that  Sheol  was  the 
name  given  to  the  under-world  of  souls  departed.  Sheol  fills 
a  much  larger  space  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  than  it  does  in  the 
English.  It  can  properly  be  rendered  the  'grave'  only  where 
that  word  is  taken,  as  in  Gray's  Elegr/j  to  include  the  state  of 
departed  souls.  Its  true  signification  is  rightly  and  uniformly 
represented  in  the  Greek  version  of  the  Septuagint  by  Ilades^ 
a  word  which  in  Greek  literature  of  all  ages  stood  for  the 
world  of  the  departed.  Sheol  was  not  the  sepulchre,  but  a 
place  conceived  of  as  being  as  far  below  the  earth's  surface 
as  the  visible  Heaven  was  high  above  it  (Deut.  xxxii.  22  ; 
Psalm  cxxxix.  8  ;  Job  ix.  8  ;  Amos  ix.  2,  3):  *  It  is  high  as 
heaven  :  what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeper  than  Sheol :  what  canst 
thou  know  ?  ^  It  was  a  place  of  darkness  and  silence  in  '  the 
lower  parts  of  the  earth.'  This,  as  is  known,  is  exactly  what 
was  signified  by  tlie  Greek  Hades,  as  in  Homer's  eleventh 
Book  of  the  Odyssey,  where  Ulysses  descends  to  Hades  to 
consult  the  souls  of  the  dead.  The  Septuagint  translators, 
therefore,  who  well  knew  the  native  meaning  of  both  words, 
have,  by  substituting  uniformly  the  one  for  the  other,  shown 
beyond  question  what  the  word  Sheol  meant  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Hebrews.  Their  judgment  sets  aside  that  of  Mr. 
Constable.  Sheol  was  the  subterranean  abode  of  departed 
spirits,  not  the  sepulchre.^ 

'  For  the  complete  discussion  of  the  signification  of  Hadei  see  Dr.  George 
CampbelFs  Dissertations  prefixed  to  his  Translation  of  the  Gospels  ;  Greswell*8 
Notes  on  the  Parables,  vol.  i. ;  Lange  on  the  Rerelation,  Excursus  on  Hadei, 
Delitzsch,  PtychoUgyi  Bk.  tL 
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When,  then,  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament  speak  of 
'  descending  to  Sheol^^  they,  it  is  said,  intended  to  express  their 
faith  in  a  soul  surviving  in  a  silent  abode  below  the  earth's 
surface.  '  I  shall  go  down  to  S/ieol  to  my  son  mourning ' 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  35).  In  Jacob's  idea  Joseph  had  no  grave.  The 
belief  in  the  abode  involved  the  belief  in  its  inhabitants. 

(2).  The  law  of  Moses  against '  necromancy/  or  the  attempt 
to  hold  illicit  communion  with  the  dead,  proves  unquestionably 
the  popular  belief  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  survived.  The 
law  is  distinct  (Deut.  xviii.  11).  '  There  shall  not  be  found 
among  you  (D^I^SH" /t<  B^'!)^)  «  seeker  to  the  dead.'*  This  is 
probable  evidence  that  Moses  allowed  such  consultation  to  be 
possible  ;  but  it  is  certain  evidence  that  the  people  for  whom 
he  legislated  believed  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  had  a  separate 
existence,  and  that  some  of  them  further  believed  they  might  be 
brought  up  from  Sheol  for  purposes  of  divination.  This  offence 
constituted  a  prominent  part  of  the  sin  of  ^  witchcraft,'  or '  dealing 
with  familiar  spirits ; '  punishable  with  death.  There  cannot 
be  a  more  decisive  proof  that  the  Hebrew  people  did  not 
think  that  in  death  the  whole  man  was  utterly  annihilated. 
They  thought  that  a  part  survived  in  Sheol} 

(3)  In  the  times  of  the  Judges  the  same  belief  prevailed. 

*  The  sense  of  this  whole  passage  in  Deut.  xviii.  is  obscured  in  our  Bibles  by 
the  insertion  of  the  paragraph  mark  at  verse  16.  There  is  a  close  connection 
between  that  verse  and  those  which  precede.  Divination  and  necromancy  arc 
forbidden  as  'abominations,'  but  they  are  also  prohibited  as  unnecessary 
intrusions  into  the  spiritual  realms,  since  God  promises  to  raise  up  prophets 
*from  th€  midst  ofthem^  of  their  brethren,^  men  in  the  fiesh^  so  that  there  is  no 
need  for  attempting  to  gain  information  from  the  world  of  spirits  by  unlawful 
methods.  If  this  was  true  under  the  Mosaic  Law,  how  much  more  emphatically 
must  spiritualistic  'seeking  to  the  dead'  be  an  abomination  now  that  the 
greatest  of  all  the  Prophets,  like  unto  Moses,  has  arisen.  To  '  seek  to  familiar 
spirits,  or  to  wizards  that  peep  and  that  mutter'  now,  is  the  consummation  of 
wickedness.  But  it  is  quite  in  character  for  those  who  cast  the  words  of  our 
Bedeemer  on  all  other  subjects  behind  their  backs.  All  such  '  sorcerers ' 
(7^rf),  we  are  told, '  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  of  fire  that  burneth 
with  brimstone '  (Bev.  xxii.  1 5).  On  the  character  of  the  Qoes^  or  '  sorcerer '  of 
the  New  Testament,  see  Smith's  Bibl.  Diet,  on  Divination^  and  John  Sheppard 
Abe  JHvine  Origin  of  Christianity, 
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King  Saul  thought  that  by  consulting  the  witch  of  Endor  it 
was  possible  to  enter  into  consultation  with  the  spirit  of 
Samuel  now  departed  ;  and,  if  we  may  trust  the  history,  he 
succeeded  perhaps  beyond  his  expectations.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  witch  was  an  impostor,  and  only  feigned  that  she 
beheld  an  apparition,  still  she  practised  on  the  popular  belief. 
The  Hebrews  of  that  day  must  have  believed  in  souls  surviving, 
or  so  many  witches  would  not  have  pretended  to  raise  them. 

(4)  In  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon  we  find  that  good 
men  spoke  of  their  nepheah  or  soul  as  being  in  the  hand  or 
power  of  Sheol ;  Samuel  speaks  of  his  spirit  as  '  disquieted 
when  brought  up'  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  15).  In  the  Proverbs, 
Solomon  speaks   of  certain  Rephaim  D^f?p*1  as  being    *  in  the 

depths,  or  valleys,  of  Sheol^  but  who  are  lost  to  view  in  the 
English  Bible,  under  the  name  of  the  '  dead.'  Thus  in  ii.  18 
we  learn  that  there  is  a  'descent'  from  the  harlot's  house 
down  to  '  Death,'  where  are  *  the  Rephaim!  '  He  knoweth  not 
that  the  Rephaim  are  there,  and  her  guests  in  the  abysses  of 
Sheol '  (ix.  18).  '  The  man  who  wandereth  out  of  the  way  of 
understanding,  shall  abide  in  the  congregation  of  the  Rephaim.* 
We  meet  with  these  Rephaim  elsewhere.  In  Isaiah  xxvi.  14, 
the  prophet,  speaking  of  pagan  tyrants,  who  had  oppressed 
the  nation,  says,  'They  are  dead  men,  they  shall  not  live,  they 
are  Rephaim^  they  shall  not  stand  up ;'  and  in  verse  19,  after 
describing  the  happy  resurrection  of  the  righteous,  he  adds, 
'but  the  earth  shall  cast  out  like  an  abortion  the  Repliairn,' 
Again  in  chapter  xiv.  he  describes  Sheol,  the  King  of  the 
world  of  Shades,  as  'stirring  up  the  Rephaim^  to  meet  the 
King  of  Babylon  on  the  day  when  he  goes  down  into  the 
abyss.  And  once  more,  in  Job  xxvi.  6,  we  read  another  indi- 
cation of  popular  opinion,  when  he  says,  speaking  of  God's 
all-piercing  sight,  'The  Rephaim  are  pierced  through  beneath 
the  waters,  and  their  habitations.  SJieol  is  naked  before  Him, 
and  Abaddon  hath  no  covering.' 

Who  are  the  Rephaim  f     Gesenius  says  that  the  word  stands 

21 
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for  the  departed  souls  of  the  wicked  dead  in  Sheol,  the  ghosts 
of  the  rebellious  giants,  and  other  sinful  spirits  departed  ;  and 
whoerer  will  read  the  preceding  citations  will  probably  see 
reason  to  assent  to  his  declaration. 

(5)  In  the  days  of  Isaiah  the  prophet  the  practice  of  ^  seek- 
ing to  the  dead/  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  law,  was  rife  in  the 
degraded  state  of  the  nation  (Isaiah  viii.  19).  The  practice  at 
least  bespeaks  the  perpetuation  of  ancient  belief  in  the  survival 
of  the  souls  of  the  dead.  It  proves,  if  nothing  else,  yet  that 
Mr.  Constable's  opinion  that  man  has  no  surviving  spirit  was 
not  embraced  by  Israel 

Such,  then,  is  the  evidence  of  this  faith  presented  in  the  Old 
Testament.  No  one  can  pretend  that  the  Sheol  of  the  Hebrews 
offers  to  us  an  attractive  shadow-picture.  Jacob  thinks  of  de- 
scending to  it  *  mourning.'  David  has  no  cheerful  thoughts  of  its 
darkness  or  silence.  Hezekiah  '  turns  his  face  to  the  wall '  and 
prays  to  be  delivered  from  *  going  down  to  the  bor^  or  abyss.' 
Even  Samuel  says  only  that  he  has  been  'disturbed'  by  being 
*  brought  up.'  If  there  were  any  reality  in  necromancy,  or 
the  forbidden  consultation  with  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  it 
could  only  be  with  evil  souls ;  and  certainly  their  earnest 
attempts  at  intercourse  with  living  mortals  indicate  no  content- 
ment  with  the  disembodied  world. 

Perhaps  the  chief  value  of  these  dismal  Old  Testament 
representations  is  as  preparing  us  for  the  testimonies  of  the 
New.  The  advocates  of  the  school  now  under  description 
affirm  that  by  fair  criticism  it  is  not  possible  to  evade  the 
evidence  of  the  New  Testament  in  favour  of  the  survival  of 
souls. 

1.  It  is  said  that  the  common  use  of  Hades  in  the  Greek 
Testament  to  describe  the  state  following  death  is  decisive  as 
to  the  belief  of  its  writers.^    To  no  Greek  readers  would  the 

*  See  a  scbolarlike  letter  to  this  effect  bj  Dr.  Weymouth,  Head  Master  of  Mill 
Hill  School,  in  Bainban  of  Nov.  1871. 
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word  signify  anght  else  than  a  place  where   departed   spirits 
reside, 

2.  Our  Lord's  words,  if  correctly  rendered  in  the  Greek  version, 
if  a  version,  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  compel  the  admission  that  Christ 
regarded  man  as  consisting  of  body  and  soul,  of  which  unity 
one  portion  survived  in  the  first  death  (Matt.  x.  28).  '  Fear 
not  them  that  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  tike  soul ; 
but  fear  him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  body  and  soul  in 
Gehenna.'  Here,  it  is  argued,  Christ  asserts  the  survival  of  the 
'^v^  in  death ;  and  His  words  afford  no  congruous  sense,  if 
the  yfrvx^  be  not  here  a  separable  soul.  For  if  the  soul  (or 
nephesh  of  Mr.  Constable)  perishes  at  death,  then  he  who 
*  kills  the  body'  does  'kill  the  soul,'  as  Calvin  long  since 
pointed  out,  and  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  two  cases 
supposed.  No  even  colourable  escape  from  this  criticism  seems 
possible  except  by  refinements  unintelligible  to  the  common 
people. 

3.  The  fearful  description  which  Christ  gave  to  the  Pharisees 
of  the  respective  fates  of  the  souls  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus 
in  Hades  (Luke  xvi.),  is  an  apparent  indication  of  his  beUef 
in  the  conscious  repose  at  least  of  some  departed  souls,  and 
in  the  sufferings  at  least  of  some  others.  The  only  mode  of 
resisting  this  argument — that  of  Mr.  Constable,  who  supposes 
that  Christ  here  holds  out  a  description  of  future  torment  in 
GehennOy  under  the  image  of  separate  souls  suffering  in  HadeSj 
as  the  Pharisees  conceived  it — is  not  one  which  can  be  tolerated 
until  his  general  argument  has  been  made  good  on  other 
grounds.  It  is  an  ingenious  but  gratuitous  invention  in  criti- 
cism. 

4.  The  words  of  Christ  to  the  dying  robber  at  the  hour  of 
His  death  are  naturally  adduced  as  strong  evidence  of  the 
unsoundness  of  Mr.  Constable's  theory.  He  himself,  with 
characteristic  candour,  confesses  that  they  long  caused  delay 
in  his  acceptance  of  his  later  views.  The  robber,  looking  upon 
the  Saviour,  gasped  out  the  prayer, '  Lord^  rcmamber  me  when 
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Thou  comest  into  Thj  kingdom ! '  He  had  probably  learned 
enough  of  the  history  of  Jesus  and  of  the  evidence  of  His 
Messiahship  to  embrace  the  faith  of  His  resurrection  at  some 
future  time.  Christ's  answer  was,  *  Verily,  I  say  unto  thee, 
This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  the  Paradise'  (SvfJ'^pov  ficr 
ifiov  eoTf  iv  r^irapaBeiirtp),  '  The  Paradise  *  was  the  poetic  name 
given  by  the  Jews  of  that  day,  says  Professor  Plumptre 
(rightly  citing  in  proof  Josephus,  Wetstein,  Grotius,  and 
Schoetgen^),  to  the  upper  region  of  Hades,  in  which  holy 
souls  were  believed  to  rest.  Christ's  words,  it  is  affirmed,  were 
understood  by  the  robber  in  the  sense  which  they  popularly 
bore  at  that  epoch.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  receive 
the  promise  in  the  sense  of  going  to  '  Abraham's  Bosom '  in 
SheoL  One  argument  for  the  survival  of  souls,  therefore,  is 
derived  from  the  historical  signification  of  Paradise. 

Another  is  drawn  from  the  use  and  place  of  Xrjiupov  (semeron), 
To-dat/,  in  the  same  sentence.  It  has  been  attempted  to  join 
this  word  to  the  previous  clause,  '  Verily  I  say  unto  thee  to-day, 
— thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  Paradise,'  i.e.,  after  the  resurrection. 
But,  (1)  the  word  trrifiepov  is  here  obviously  emphatic,  and 
Greek  usage  fixes  the  place  of  the  emphatic  aenieron  at  or  near 
the  beginning  of  the  clause  to  which  it  belongs.  Hence  we 
learn  that  it  belongs  to  the  second  clause  :  '  To-day  shalt  thou 
be  with  me  in  Paradise.'  Thus  we  find  it  in  Matt  xxL  28 
(Gr.),  *Son,  go  to-day  work.'  Mark  xiv.  30,  'Verily  I  say 
unto  thee.  To-day,  in  this  very  night,  thou  shalt  deny  me 
thrice.'  Luke  iv.  21,  '  To-day  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in 
your  ears.'  Luke  xix.  5,  '  To-day  I  must  abide  at  thine 
house.'  Acts  xiii.  38,  *  To-day  have  I  begotten  thee.'  These 
three  examples  are  from  the  pen  of  the  same  S.  Luke. 
Heb.  iv.  7,  '  To-day  if  ye  will  hear  His  voice,  harden  not  your 
hearts.' 

That  to-day  is  here  emphatic  is  proved  from  two  considera- 
tions— (1)  The  robber  had  prayed  to  Jesus  to  remember  him 
*  Article  on  Paradise,  in  Smith's  Biblical  Dictionaiy. 
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when  He  came  into  His  kingdom.  The  answer  is  a  gracious 
surprise,  indicated  by  the  *  Verily  1 ' — that  he  should  *  be  with 
Him  to^ay  in  Paradise.'  Being  emphatic,  therefore,  the  to-day 
belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  latter  clause.  (2)  The  word, 
which  yields  so  pregnant  a  sense  when  taken  emphatically,  loses 
congruity  when  taken  without  emphasis  as  the  ending  of  the 
first  clause, — *  Verily  I  say  unto  thee  to-day  ! '  K  all  that  Christ 
intended  were  that  He  was  speaking  '  to-day,'  that  was  already 
clear  without  observation,  and  there  was  no  more  reason  for 
inserting  the  word  to-day  than  when  speaking  on  any  other 
occasion.^ 

There  is,  however,  another  attempt  to  reconcile  this  expression 
of  our  Lord  with  the  idea  of  the  dissipation  of  the  soul.  It 
is  said.  If  the  soul  totally  vanish  between  death  and  the 
resurrection,  there  will  be  no  sense  of  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the 
awakening  of  the  dead  robber  would  be  in  the  future  Paradise, 
at  a  moment  which  would  seem  to  he  the  evening  of  the  very 
day  on  which  he  died.  The  answer  to  tliis  criticism  is  briefly 
as  follows  :  (1)  It  supposes,  but  does  not  prove,  the  dissipation 
of  the  soul.  (2)  It  would  not  be  true,  whatever  might  seem  to 
be  the  case,  that  tliat  day  the  thief  would  be  in  Paradise.  He 
would  have  to  wait  till  Christ's  return  from  heaven.  (3)  It 
is  inconceivable  that  Christ  would,  under  such  solemn  circum- 
stances, have  used  words  of  comfort  to  the  dying  sinner,  which 
can  be  prevented  from  conveying  the  idea  of  immediate  entrance 
into  some  blessed  state  only  by  an  argument  on  the  dissipation 
of  the  soul,  which  was  quite  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  thief,  or 
of  any  except  cultivated  men — an  argument  partaking  more  of 
the  nature  of  an  intellectual  catch  than  of  the  serious  significance 
fitted  for  the  lips  of  a  dying  Saviour,  whose  own  Divine  Spirit 
was  certainly  not  about  to  sink  into  nothingness.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  taught  by  S.  Peter  that  *  being  put  to  death 

*  The  Improved  »r#?on  of  the  Unitarians  characteristically  marks  the  passapo 
as  douhtfal.  But  it  is  in  the  text  of  the  Sinaitic,  Vatican,  and  Alexandrian 
MSS. 
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ia  ^  Ses:  H-e  -«*&«  BBde  ilrr^  in  s^oii.  and  went  mnd  preached 
Vj  'i^  f>:crh«  ia  prk^vi.  vbc^  cokci^  w<e7Y  difobedMOt  in  the  days 

5-  •' iTi?:'*  -I'Ts  ««niDenii:M7  r^^j^r  in  Ae  act  of  dying  is 
^jz.z:n   :v   l^  fiial    :o   the   ;b?^-»nr  of  soal-disTipation.      Mr. 
C-yCi*rA-.ir  15  rTjresjei  br  ibe  notSoQ.  ihn  if  anything  sonriyes 
Xi  Ofitsh  \Zk  nkZA  25  not  dead,  and  hence,  that  die  foondation 
rf  'iT^l.  whki  be  vaine*  will  l^  removed.     Thene  is,  however, 
<Mk^  i^T'eat  ^xami-le  lo  the  oMitraiy — ^which.  although  only  an 
ar^^T^zioeiLt  ^i  iUr-ffftJKTii.  obviates  hi»  ol^jection.     The  Loid  Christ 
Qi«>>a:.'>:»ilT  died.     Xow  His  naini^  consisted,  according    to 
Mr.  Constable,  of  a  union  between  humanity  and  Deity.     The 
GvIirrM  of  the  Woid  was  as  troly  a  pan  of  the  nature  of  THK 
Ce£:b7   as  His   famnaniiy.     In   the  pasaon  Cknti  died.     To 
Xr.  C^/nnable  we  can  say  nothing;  of  the  sarvival  of  His  soul, 
for  be  thinks  that  He  had  none«  in  the  popular  sense  <^  the 
t^rm.     His  soul  was  His  life  in  the  Uood.     Bat  he  admits  that 
a  LHrlne  Spirit  formed  an  integnJ  part  of  His  nature,  and  that 
tLai  I>3vine  Spirit,  the  Logos,  survived  the  death  of  the  Christ. 
I>yi  tl^at  survival  invalidate  Christ's  death  ?     Yes  or  Xo  ?     If 
it  c:  i.  then,  according  to  Mr.  Constable,  Christ  did  not  die ; 
but  tLls  )Ir.  Constable  would  doubtless  deny,  affirming  that 
Chri-ft    died.     But  if  the  survival  of  a  Divine  Spirit  did  not 
invalidate  the  death  of  Christ,  then  neither  does  the  survival 
of    a   human    spirit    invalidate  the  death  of  a  man   in   that 
incoaipkfie  death    which   prevails  under  the  economy  of  re- 
d^mription. 

^K  The  language  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  whUe  freely 
Sf^eakx'ng  of  death  as  a  sleep,  indicates  that  the  sleeper  was  not 
wholly  abolished.  Stephen  '  fell  asleep.*  but  he  first  commended 
hU  spirit  (•  m*/  ifpirit ')  into  the  hands  of  Jesus  in  heaven — as  if 
the  spirit  in  him  were  really  a  part  of  hU  otni  being,  and  not 
more  a  *  loan  ^  than  Lis  bodv. 

There  is  also  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  expressions 
of  dying  saints  before  and  after  the  ascension  of  Christ   to 
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heaven,  which  was  early  noticed  in  the  primitive  phurch.^ 
In  old  times  the  saints  ever  spoke  of  descending  into  SheoL 
Now  they  '  commit  their  spirits  to  the  hands  of  Jesus.  S.  Paul 
again  declares  that  he  was  *  caught  up  into  Paradise  (2  Cor. 
xii.),  whereas  the  Paradise  of  departed  souls  was  shortly  before 
thought  of  as  in  Hades,  in  the  *  lower  parts  of  the  earth.' 

7.  S,  Paul  in  often-cited  passages  employs  terms  unintelligible 
unless  he  believed  in  the  survival  of  his  spirit  in  death,  and  its 
residence  in  some  restful  abode  with  Christ,  not  in  the  sub- 
terranean Hades,  until  the  resurrection.  *  Therefore  we  are 
always  confident,  knowing  that  whilst  we  are  at  home  in  the 
body  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord ;  we  are  confident,  I  say,  and 
willing,  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body  and  to  be  present 
with  the  Lord '  (2  Cor.  v.  6—8). 

In  the  other  noted  text  (Phil,  i  20 — 22)  he  puts  his  mean- 
ing beyond  doubt  '  Christ  shall  be  magnified  in  His  body, 
whether  by  life,  or  hy  death.  For  to  me  to  Uve  is  Christ, 
and  io  die  is  gain.  But  if  to  live  in  the  fiesh,  this  is  to 
me  reward  of  labour,  so  that  what  I  shall  choose  I  know 
not.  For  I  am  in  a  strait  between  two,  having  a  desire 
for  departing,  and  being  with  Christ;  for  it  is  very  far 
better:  yet  to  abide  in  my  flesh  is  more  needful  for  your 
sake.'  It  is  thought  to  offer  violence  to  these  two  passages 
to  take  them  in  any  other  sense  than  this :  that  Paul  expected 
— notwithstanding  his  language  elsewhere  respecting  death 
as  a  ^ sleep'  (1  Thess.  iv.  13),  and  the  day  of  resurrection 
as  the  day  of  adoption,  and  public  manifestation  of  the  sons 
of  God  (Rom,  viii.) — that  his  spirit  would  ascend  when  he 
^fell  asleep,'  to  rest  in  the  keeping  of  Jesus  Christ  till  the 
second  advent  He  says  not  indeed  one  word  of  active  service 
in  the  upper  sanctuary ;  not  a  word  indicating  that  the  soul, 
so  resting    in  that  Paradise  (to  which  whether  in  the  body, 

*  See  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  in  Article  '  He  descended  into  HelV  Dr.  Winter 
Hamilton  assents  to  this  doctrine.  Congregational  Lecture  on  Rewards  and 
Punishments, 
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or  out  of  the  hody^  he  was  once  *  caught  up,'  2  Cor.  xii.),  would 
be  qualified  for  either  work  or  converse  with  others  ; — on  the 
contrary,  he  speaks  of  the  disembodied  condition  as  not  in 
itself  desirable, '  not  that  we  would  be  unclothed  ; '  he  looked 
forward  to  the  resurrection  as  the  time  of  coronation  and 
public  acknowledgment; — but  he  does  seem  to  speak  quite 
distinctly  of  survival,  and  of  ascension  into  the  presence  of  Christ 

Now  what  are  the  two  things  between  which  Paul  was  held 
in  a  strait,  not  kno^'ing  which  to  choose  ?  Surely  they  were 
life  and  death  ;  *  abiding  in  the  flesh,*  and  the  *  departing '  (of 
the  soul)  to  be  *  with  Christ ; ' — '  continuing '  with  the  Church 
on  earth,  and  being  *  absent  from  the  body,'  to  be  'present 
with  the  Lord.*  This  makes  excellent  sense.  But  try  Mr. 
Constable's  meaning  in  a  paraphrase,  and  what  sense  appears  ? 
*  Christ  shall  be  magnified  in  my  body,  whether  by  means  of 
life,  or  by  means  of  going  to  nothing.  For  to  me  to  live  is 
Christ,  and  io  go  to  nothing  is  gain.  For  if  I  live  in  the 
flesh  this  is  the  fruit  of  my  labour  ;  yet  what  I  shall  choose  I 
know  not ;  for  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  the  two,  having  a  desire 
for  the  returning  at  some  future  time,  after  a  period  of  nothing- 
ness, and  so  being  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better.  Nevertheless, 
to  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful  for  you  ;  and  having  this 
confidence  I  know  that  I  shall  abide  and  continue  with  you  all.' 

According  to  this  scheme  of  interpretation,  what  are  the  two 
things  between  which  Paul  was  in  a  strait?  Will  it  be  said, 
living  here  and  living  again  at  Christ's  second  advent?  But 
what  was  there  in  those  two  things  to  put  him  '  in  a  strait  * 
which  he  '  should  choose '  ?  He  could  not  by  any  '  choice  '  of  his 
hasten  the  resurrection  by  a  single  moment,  and  his  dying,  or 
going  to  nothing,  is  clearly  by  this  hypothesis  not  one  of  the 
alternatives.  These  are  *  abiding  in  the  flesh,'  and  enjoying 
Christ's  presence  at  the  resurrection.  Now  since  Paul  could 
not  expect  to  enjoy  that  sooner  than  the  Philippians,  what 
'  strait  *  could  there  be  rendering  it  difficult  to  choose  ;  especiallv 
as  ho  says  expressly  there  would  be  '  fruit  of  his  labour '  so 
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long  as  he  lived  ?  Besides,  if  the  reference  were  to  the  resur- 
rection, the  Philippians  would  be  with  him  there^  and  both  parties 
would  be  ^in  the  body/  so  that  there  would  be  no  contrast 
remaining  between  a  state  in  which  he  '  in  the  flesh '  should  be 
with  them,  and  one  in  which  he  would  not. 

With  this  unmeaning  tangle  compare  the  sense  which  comes 
out  when  we  remember  that  the  leading  idea  of  the  passage  is, 
that  death  is  gain.  Why  is  it  gain  to  die  ?  Because  to  *  depart,' 
or  no  longer  to  be  '  in  the  flesh,*  or  continue  on  earth,  is  to  be 
'with  Christ/  And  this  agrees  with  the  difficulty  of  choosing 
between  the  two  attractions,  to  labour  to  serve  Christ  on  earth 
and  to  enjoy  His  immediate  presence  in  heaven.  It  agrees  also 
with  the  words  of  the  apostle  in  2  Cor.  v.,  that  while  we  are 
*  at  home  in  the  body,  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord  ; '  while  to 
be  absent  from  the  bodt/,  i/cBrffirja-a^  i/c  rov  a-dfioTo^,  is  to  be  '  a^ 
home  with  the  Lord.* 

8.  Lastly,  the  same  idea  comes  out,  it  is  thought,  in  Hebrews 
xL  40,  taken  in  comparison  with  xii.  23.  The  sacred  writer 
says  the  fathers  'all  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the 
promise ;  God  having  provided  some  better  thing  {/cpcLTTov  t^, 
compare  Phil.  i.  23)  for  us,  that  they  without  us  should  not  be 
made  perfect.'  Then  in  the  following  chapter,  describing  the 
privileges  of  Christians  under  this  dispensation,  he  says,  '  But 
ye  are  come  unto  Mount  Zion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living 
Gk)d,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable  company 
of  angels,  to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  firstborn, 
which  are  written  in  heaven,  and  to  God  the  Judge  of  all,  and 
to  the  spirits  0/  just  men  made  perfect,  irvevfuuri  hucamv  rere" 
Xeuofiivtov*  Does  it  not  appear  that  in  these  verses  the  difference 
is  described  between  the  condition  of  just  men  in  death  before 
the  coming  of  Christ,  and  their  condition  after  it?  Before 
that  event  they  were  not  *  perfected,'  a  word  taken  from  the 
mysteries,  and  signifying  '  admitted  to  the  inner  sanctuary ; ' 
the  *  way  into  the  holies  not  having  been  made  manifest ; '  but 
now  '  the  spirits  of  just  men '  are  '  perfected  ; '  that  is,  they 
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mre  asoended  to  the  *  heaTenlv  Jerusalem,*  and  to  ^  Jesus,  the 
Mediator  of  the  new  coTenant ; '  whither,  in  consequence,  the 
depardng  SMils  of  Christians  ascend  when  they  die.  And  does 
not  this  acoori  with  Christ's  own  prajer,  when  shortly  about 
to  take  his  seat  as  GoTemor  of  the  unirerse  in  heaven? 
*  Father,  I  will  that  thev  whom  thou  hast  criven  me  be  mih  me 
yrktrt  I  am^  that  they  may  kehoM  uw  tfciiywoi)  my  glory, 
which  thou  hast  given  me '  ^John  xviL;,  He  needed  not  to  pray 
that  they  might  be  with  Him  after  their  resurrection,  for  that 
was  a  maner  of  coursie ;  but  He  pray$  that  their  spirits  may 
escape  the  old  law  of  consignment  to  Hades,  and  may  be  '  with 
Him  to  contemplate  the  glory  *  of  His  Mediatorial  Omnipotence. 

IIL 

In  summing  up  the  result  o\  this  inquiry,  it  must  be  allowed, 
first  of  alU  that  nearly  every  presumptive  pkyf%cal  argument  is 
on  the  side  of  those  who  think  that  death  ends  consciousness, 
and  terminates  the  spiritual  individuality  ;  and  that  the  survival 
of  the  thinking  power  in  the  dissolution  of  the  himianity  is 
contrary  to  the  analogy  of  the  living  creation  to  which  man 
belongs.  Death*  too,  as  the  original  penalty  of  sin.  was  doubtless 
de^tJk  %M  tAe  most  ahi^u:^  f^tu^  or  :Ju  t^rm.  If,  then,  anv  element 
survive  in  the  lirst  death,  it  must  be  anributed  to  the  super- 
natural action  of  redemption  alone,  which  operates  to  the 
abnormal  preservation  of  the  spiritual  es^sence  in  the  dissiJu- 
tion  of  the  man,  both  for  judgment  and  reward.  So  much  even 
IK^Ktxsch  concedes. 

But,  secondly,  I  venture  to  think  thit  the  large  preponder- 
ance of  argument  is  on  the  side  of  those  who  do  not  rely  on  this 
presumptive  analogy  against  survival,  but  rather  on  the  New 
Testament  if^rW^^fwNi ;  which  oomjvls  us  to  believe  thit  in  the 
death  which  men  now  die,  the  ctirse  ts^  e3:ecuted  in  sooh  a  manner 
(in  the  survival  of  the  soul"^  as  to  allow  of  its  reversal  bv  the 
resurrection  of  the  m/m^  mam  to  life,  or  of  its  second  infliction, 
imder  the  irremediable  condition  of  extinctioii  of  'bodi  soul 
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and  body  in  hell '  (Matt  x.  28).  That  such  a  survival  of  the 
spiritual  element  is  possible  is  suggested  even  to  reason  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  something  within  us  which  preserves  its 
identity,  its  unity  of  consciousness  and  memory^  through  all 
the  bodily  atomic  changes  of  eighty  years.  The  authors  of  the 
Unseen  Universe  have  supported  this  opinion  with  all  the 
authority  of  physical  science  itself.     {Fourth  edition^  p.  200.) 

The  general  doctrine  of  the  Bible  that  a  spirit  survives  in 
man^s  death  seems  to  outlast  all  the  attacks  of  its  opponents. 
The  question  remains  whether  the  New  Testament  is  mis- 
taken. If  our  Ijord  and  Saviour  had  not  given  so  distinct  a 
sanction  to  the  belief  by  His  own  words  on  the  Cross,  and 
afterwards  allowed  His  Apostle  to  use  language  ponfirmatory 
of  the  belief,  we  might  perhaps  have  doubted  the  sufficient 
authority  of  Old  Testament  writers  on  such  a  question.  But 
the  evidence  is  not  fragmentary.  It  is  systematic,  and  extends 
through  both  Testaments.  Without  dogmatising  on  the  mea- 
sure or  kind  of  consciousness  in  souls  departed,  whether  of  the 
righteous  or  the  wicked,  I  am  compelled  by  the  Scriptures  to 
retain  the  persuasion  of  the  survival  of  '  souls '  in  death.  The 
phenomena  of  apparitions,  and  of  spiritualism,  may  be  regarded 
as  inferior  and  secondary  evidence  indicating  some  activity  in 
the  souls  of  the  'd^ad ;'  though  the  mixture  of  credulity  and 
deception  in  much  of  the  supposed  evidence  is  such  as  to  render 
a  cautious  judgment  unwilling  to  rest  a  primary  argument 
upon  such  disputable  testimony,  notwithstanding  a  personal 
conviction  of  the  occasional  reality  of  such  phenomena.^ 

>  What  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  adducing  the  phenomena  of  spiritaalism  as 
declsire  eridence  of  samval  is  the  saspicion  that  loftier  demonic  agencj  maj 
have  some  part  in  ancient  and  modem  necromancy.  Tertullian  has  a  carious 
passage  on  the  same  phenomena  in  his  own  time.  *  This  imposture  of  the  evil 
spirit,  lying  concealed  in  the  persons  of  the  dead,  we  are  able  to  prore  by  actual 
facts — ^when,  in  cases  of  exorcism,  the  evil  spirit  affirms  himself  to  be  one  of 
the  relatives  of  the  person  possessed,  sometimes  a  gladiator,  and  sometimes 
even  a  god.*  J)e  Animat  67.  See  also  Mr  Crookes's  papers  in  the  Quarterlf 
Journal  of  Seioneo,  1S74  ;  Mr.  Howitt*s  History  of  the  Supernatural  (2  to1b.» 
Longman,  1863) ;  and  Mi«  Haidinge's  Boeord  qf  Ameriean  S^rituaHtw^ 
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Perhaps  the  discrepancy  in  men^s  judgments  on  this  question 
has  arisen  from  the  supposition  that  it  behoves  us  to  make  out 
a  uniform  scheme  as  to  the  disposal  of  souls  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world  ;  as  if  the  condition  of  souls  departed  at  any  one 
time  or  place  must  be  taken  as  a  rule  for  understanding  all 
that  is  said  of  souls  at  other  times  and  in  other  places.  It  is 
possible  (the  truth  to  be  ascertained  only  by  induction  of 
evidence)  that  God,  who  deals  so  variously  with  mankind  on 
this  side  the  veil,  as  to  the  degrees  of  their  consciousness, 
knowledge,  and  enjoyment,  may  deal  with  them  in  the  inter- 
mediate state,  if  there  be  such  a  state,  on  a  principle  of  similar 
diversity.  Some  may  sleep,  some  may  be  wholly  unconscious, 
some  may  be  thinking,  learning,  improving  ;  some  may  be  in 
sorrow,  some  may  be  even  in  torment  (Luke  xvi.),  some  may  be 
wandering  on  earth  as  daimontaj  some  may  be  shut  up  in  the 
abyss,  some  may  have  been  confined  in  Hades  until  the  first 
Advent,  some  may  have  been  evangelised  in  Hades  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  and  some  may  have  been  translated  to  heaven 
since  Christ  ascended  there.  We  need  not  imagine  ourselves 
under  an  obligation  to  force  plain  testimonies  of  Scripture  out 
of  their  meaning,  under  the  idea  that  it  can  teach  only  one  and 
the  same  thing  with  respect  to  men  of  all  ages,  of  all  charac- 
ters, of  all  degrees  of  light  and  darkness.  It  is  possible  that 
truth  may  require  us  to  believe  in  a  various  economy.  And 
no  man  is  justified  in  rejecting  the  belief  in  an  intermediate 
state,  because  he  is  unable  to  reduce  the  whole  doctrine  to  a 
neat  and  handy  theory  for  use  in  controversy  ^-ith  opponents 
of  the  truth  on  immortality,  some  of  whom  are  more  apt  at 
crafty  logomachy  tlian  at  a  broad  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

Finally,  there  seems  to  be  a  special  reason  for  holding  fast 
to  the  survival  and  consciousness  of  souls  in  Christ,  derived 
from  the  consideration  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  believers,  of  which  S.  Paul  speaks  in  his  eighth  chapter  to 
the  Romans.     K  the  indwelling  of  tlie  Spirit  will  operate  as 
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S.  Paul  affirms,  as  a  reason  for  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
surely  the  same  indwelling  operates  to  the  blessedness  of  the 
surviving  spirit.  The  vital  principle  conjoined  for  ever  to 
the  Divine  Nature  cannot  pass  away,  but  awaits  in  closest 
neighbourhood  to  Christ  the  hour  of  resurrection.  The  eternal 
life  begun  knows  no  break.  There  is  no  black  line  in  that, 
spectrum.  The  light  is  continuous,  and  the  spiritual  inhabitant 
of  the  *  tabernacle '  (2  Peter  i.),  though  he  may  '  put  it  off,' 
can  never  die. 

The  survival  of  the  spirits  of  sinful  men  in  death  seems  also 
to  hold  an  important  place  in  the  Scripture  system  ;  (1)  In  order 
that  a  continuity  may  be  established  between  the  personality 
of  the  man  who  sinned  in  time  and  that  of  the  man  who  is  to 
be  raised  for  judgment  at  the  last  day.  If  no  spirit  survived, 
it  might  be  truly  said  that  a  wholly  new  being  was  then  created 
to  suffer  for  the  offences  of  another  long  passed  away.  Indeed 
ten  new  men  might  just  as  reasonably  be  created  out  of  the 
old  materials. 

(2)  In  order  that  in  some  cases  the  spirit  may  suffer  in 
Hades  for  the  sins  of  a  lifetime. 

(3)  That  in  other  cases  the  ignorant  rejection  of  God  in  life 
may  bo  remedied  by  the  evangelisation  of  '  spirits  in  prison.' 

(4)  That  a  special  terror  and  awfulness  may  be  assigned  to  the 
second  death,  in  distinction  from  the  first, — in  this,  that  under 
the  first  death  there  was  no  '  killing  of  the  soul,'  that  tre- 
mendous and  final  stroke  being  reserved  as  the  last  penalty  of 
transgression  under  the  gospel,  in  the  '  damnation  of  Gehenna.' 

It  is  deserving  of  consideration  whether  the  almost  universal 
instinctive  expectation  of  survival  among  wicked  men  ought  not 
to  be  taken  as  something  much  more  than  the  effect  of  tradi- 
tional teaching, — and  as  a  divine  witness  to  the  fact  that  the 
*  Lord  knoweth  how  '  to  reserve  the  unjust  to  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, under  punishment,  KoXal^ofiivov^  (2  Peter  ii.). — (See  Luke 
xvi.  24,  inrdfyxjmf  iv  fiaadvot^,  spoken  of  a  spirit  in  Hades.) 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

ON  THE  QUESTION,  WHETHER  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES 
TEACH  THAT  ANY  SINFUL  PERSONS,  DYING  IN 
IGNORANCE  OF  CHRIST,  ARE  EVANGELISED  IN 
HADES. 

Sleep'st  Thoa  indeed  ?  or  is  Thy  spirit  fled, 
At  large  among  the  dead  ? 
Whether  in  Eden*8  bowers  Thj  welcome  voice 
Wake  Abraham  to  rejoice, 
Or  in  some  drearier  scene  Thine  eye  controls 
The  thronging  band  of  souls ; 
That,  as  Thy  blood  won  earth,  Thine  agony 
Might  set  the  shadowy  realm  from  sin  and  sorrow  free  7 

Christian  Tear — Easter  Eve, 

rpHE  grave  question  in  the  title  of  this  chapter  is  often  dis- 
cnssed  as  if  it  were  identical  in  its  bearings  with  that  of 
the  final  salvation  of  all  men  ;  but  the  two  lines  of  inquiry 
entirely  differ,  and  nothing  but  confusion  of  thought  and 
argument  can  ensue  from  complicating  them  in  one  examina- 
tion.^ It  may  be  that  the  apostolic  doctrine  is  clearly  pro- 
nounced, as  we  believe  it  is,  against  the  salvation  of  all 
mankind  ;  yet  may  afford  more  or  less  distinct  information  as 
to  God's  merciful  dealings  with  some  departed  souls  in  the 
intermediate  state.  It  may  be  that  the  Scripture  closes  the 
door  of  hope  irrevocably,  as  we  are  assured  that  it  does,  against 
those  who  have  distinctly  heard,  and  deliberately  refused  or 
neglected,  the  gospel  message  during  their  lifetime,  and  who  die 
in  such  hardened  impenitence.  And  yet  it  may  be  true  that 
the  divine  truth  and  grace  are  offered  in  Hades  to  millions  of 
souls  departed,  who  died  in  a  state  of  involuntary  ignorance 
of  the  gospel,  through  the  delusions  of  their  education,  or  in 
a  state  of  ain  consequent  on  imperfect  knowledge ;  so  that  if 
*  The  question  of  Uniyersalism  wiU  be  discoflsed  in  Chapter  zxrii. 
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they  turn  hereafter  to  the  light  of  Q-od,  they  may  participate 
in  everlasting  life,  through  the  Incarnation. 

I  venture  to  add  a  few  pages  on  this  subject  in  a  spirit 
of  reverent  inquiry,  rather  than  of  dogmatic  assertion  ;  pre- 
mising that  with  us  this  is  not  a  question  of  speculation,  but 
simply  of  interpretation,  and  that  it  is  not  desired  to  vindicate 
for  such  interpretations  a  larger  space  in  thought  than  the  sub- 
ject to  be  examined  occupies  in  the  sacred  writings ;  much  less 
to  encourage  delusive  hopes  of  purgatorial  salvation  m  those 
who  neglect  the  gospel  if  offered  on  earth,  whose  '  damnation 
slumbereth  not' 

The  reader  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  this  volume,  ^  On  the 
numbers  of  mankind^  yrSi  naturally  ask,  Do  you,  then,  set 
forth,  as  the  doctrine  of  Revelation,  that  the  whole  stupendous 
mass  of  human  beings,  in  that  chapter  dimly  imagined  rather 
than  described, — ^with  the  fragmentary  exception  of  the  small 
minority  of  persons  affording  manifest  evidence  of  regenerate 
life,  under  the  three  successive  dispensations,  patriarchal^ 
Mosaic,  and  Christian, — have  all  departed  to  await  in  Hades 
the  doom  of  the  second  death ;  so  that  perhaps  nine-tenths,  or 
even  ninety-nine  hundreths,  of  the  human  race  are  irrevocably 
doomed  to  extinction  ?  To  which  we  make  answer  in  an  em- 
phatic negative,  for  the  reasons  following  : — 

(1)  There  is  ground  for  disputing,  at  the  outset  of  this  argu- 
ment, the  truth  of  the  popular  signification  attached  to  the 
phrase  *  manifest  evidence  of  regenerate  life.'  Such  has  been 
the  depraving  effect  of  many  forms  of  Protestant  opinion,  that 
there  are  not  a  few  who  hold  it  as  one  of  the  plainest  truths, 
that  salvation  has  been  attached  by  God  in  all  ages  to  the 
intellectual  knowledge  of  Christ.  Understanding  that  under 
the  present  dispensation,  salvation  is  made  to  depend  upon  a 
reception  of  Christ,  when  clearly  offered  to  meriy  there  are  many 
who  have  inferred  from  this  premiss  that  a  similar  condition 
of  salvation  has  prevailed  under  all  previous  dispensations  of 
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God.  It  has  been  attempted  to  make  out  that  the  pious  per- 
sons who  died  before  Christ's  advent,  understood  and  believed 
in  the  coming  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  were  saved  by  their  faith 
in  it.  Such  an  opinion  is  supposed  to  carry  with  it  the  conclu- 
sion that  those  who  have  not  known  of  Christ  in  some  degree, 
must  needs  perish  everlastingly.  Perhaps  there  is  no  religious 
opinion,  once  widely  received,  which  better  deserves  to  be 
regarded  as  a  bubble,  sustained  and  floating  only  by  its  inherent 
emptiness,  than  this  ;  as  there  is  certainly  none  which  may  be 
more  easily  exploded. 

S.  Peter  himself  furnishes  us,  as  has  already  been  shown, 
both  in  his  history  and  in  his  written  doctrine,  with  an  effectual 
antidote  to  this  delusion.  He  was  himself  unquestionably  a 
forgiven  man  when  Christ  pronounced  him  'blessed'  as  the 
confessor  of  his  Messiahship,  and  declared  that  the  light  which 
led  him  to  that  discovery  was  light  from  heaven.  Yet  this 
saved  and  forgiven  man,  when,  in  the  next  moment,  he  heard 
from  Christ  of  His  approaching  death,  '  took  Him  and  began 
to  rebuke  Him,  saying,  That  be  far  from  thee,  Lord.'  Now 
such  a  reply  was  impossible  according  to  the  popular  opinion 
of  Jewish  faith  in  the  coming  Saviour.  If  it  had  been  the 
habit  of  Jewish  believers  to  look  for  a  suffering  Messiah,  Peter, 
of  all  men,  immediately  he  had  acknowledged  the  Christ, 
wotdd  have  acknowledged  also  with  sorrow  the  necessity  of 
His  sacrifice.  Instead  of  this,  he  rejected  with  abhorrence  the 
idea  of  Christ's  death  ;  and  was  reduced  to  submission  only  by 
being  ordered  to  the  rear,  with  the  appellation  of  Satanaa. 
Neither  Peter  nor  any  other  Jew  of  his  time  had  understood 
the  mode  of  man's  salvation. 

In  his  Epistle  S.  Peter  informs  us  distinctly  that  a  similar 
ignorance  characterised  the  holy  prophets  themselves,  who 
^testified  before/iatid  the  auffei^nga  of  Christy  and  the  glory 
that  should  follow.'  He  assures  us  that  they  *  inquired  and 
searched  diligently '  into  the  meaning  of  their  own  oracles  ; — 
*  unto  whom  it  was  revealed  that  not  unto  themselves,  but  unto 
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113,  they  did  minister  the  things  which  are  now  reported  unto 
you  by  them  that  have  preached  the  gospel  unto  you  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  sent  from  heaven.'  Here,  then,  is  an  explicit 
apostolic  assertion  that  even  the  prophets  themselves  were  not 
saved  through  understanding  the  mysteries  of  redemption  by 
Christ ;  whence  it  follows  that  before  the  first  advent  no  inferior 
believers  were  saved  by  such  understanding. 

By  what,  then,  were  pre-messianic  believers  of  Israel  saved  ? 
We  reply  with  confidence,  by  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God,  the 
ultimate  object  of  faith  which  is  behind  the  Cross  of  Christ 
itself.  They  were  saved  by  repentance  and  faith — repentance 
according  to  the  then  known  standard  of  right,  faith  in  the 
divine  mercy  according  to  the  measure  of  its  revelation.  They 
were  *  bom  of  the  Spirit,'  and  the  Holy  Spirit  can  regenerate 
the  souls  of  men  by  fragments  of  truth,  and  perhaps  even  by 
a  direct  action  on  the  '  spirit,'  or  irvevfJMj  while  the  intellect  is 
still  under  the  domination  of  many  erroneous  ideas.  Salvation 
signifies  salvation  from  sin  and  death,  which  depends  on  the 
indwelling  of  God  in  the  soul,  whether  as  well  known  or  ill 
known  by  the  intellect  (i/oO?)  ;  or  as  known  in  difierent  degrees. 
All  who  are  saved  will  be  saved  by  divine  grace  revealed  at 
last  to  the  world  in  the  Son  of  God,  and  by  the  direct  renew- 
ing action  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  but  this  salvation,  and 
this  action,  are  not  dependent  on  systematic  knowledge  of 
theological  truth.  They  may  take  effect,  as  in  the  Christian 
economy,  through  the  renewing  action  of  a  fully  revealed 
gospel  ;  or  through  the  dim  communications  of  an  elder  and 
imperfect  one.  ^  To  them  was  a  gospel  preached,  even  as  to 
us,'  but  it  was  not  the  gospel  in  the  form  of  the  gospel  of  John 
or  the  epistle  to  the  Romans. 

But  the  establishment  of  this  principle  in  relation  to  Israe* 
will  carry  us  a  great  deal  further.  What  was  true  of  Israel 
and  of  the  Patriarchs,  before  the  advent,  was  true,  and  is  true, 
of  men  of  all  ages  and  of  all  nations.  Wherever  there  have 
been  men  whose  souls  moved  towards  the  All-pervading  Light 
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of  Gh)d,  ^  feeling  after  and  finding  Him/  under  whateyer  diades 
of  heathenish  darkness,  there,  we  must  belieye,  has  been  the 
action  of  the  regenerating  Spirit,  and  there  has  been  salvation. 
Men  may  have  described  the  Great  Reality  in  erroneous 
phrases,  and  may  have  called  themselves  by  erroneous  names ; 
but  wherever  the  principle  of  true  goodness  has  existed,  it  is 
because  ^  God  has  been  in  them  of  a  truth ' — and  good  men  are 
wonderfully  alike  under  all  dispensations. 

Besults  in  character  do  not  depend  always  on  the  measure 
of  knowledge.  There  is  no  fixed  proportion  in  quantity  be- 
tween  the  chemical  elements  required  for  nutrition,  and  those 
which  are  found  in  the  complex  food  allotted  to  vegetables 
and  animals.  Sometimes  the  largest  part  of  their  structure  is 
built  up  out  of  that  of  which  there  is  the  least  supply.  Thus  as 
all  vegetation  depends  on  the  one-hundredth  portion  of  carbon 
which  the  atmosphere  contains,  so  the  enormous  bony  fabric 
of  the  elephant  is  reared  from  the  infinitesimal  supply  of 
phosphates  in  the  stacks  of  foliage  which  he  consumes.  A 
similar  law  obtains  in  the  spiritual  realms.  Souls  endowed 
with  a  certain  power  can  extract  their  aliment  under  most 
unfavourable  conditions ;  and  those  who  are  bent  on  wisdom 
and  goodness  can  find  the  elements  of  their  being  amidst  very 
unpromising  materials.  It  is  thus  that  so  many  millions  will 
reach  God  from  amidst  the  unfruitful  wastes  of  heathenism,  of 
Mohammedanism,  and  of  European  superstition.  The  one 
element  of  truth  which  was  essential  to  their  development  has 
been  present  in  small  quantities  even  amidst  the  profusion  of 
indigestible  diet  that  accompanied  it. 

This  view  of  God's  dealings  with  men  is  indeed  contrary  to 
the  professed  principles  on  which  many  of  the  missionary  enter- 
prises have  been  conducted  in  modem  times.  The  supporters 
of  missions  have  too  often  held  it  for  fundamental  doctrine, 
that  the  salvation  of  a  man  caUed  a  Buddhist,  a  Mohammedan, 
a  Jew,  a  Brahminist,  or  a  Fire-worshipper,  is  simply  impossible. 
The  cry  has  been,  *  The  heathen  are  perishing  1     Shall  we  let 
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them  perish  ? ' — a  cry  formed  on  a  general,  but  not  a  universal 
trutL  Among  perhaps  nearly  all  so-called  '  heathen  '  nations, 
there  are  souls,  which  give  evidence  of  elementary  goodness 
and  '  repentance  for  sin,'  and  '  feeling  after  God,'  and  indeed  of 
^  finding  Him,'  though  not  finding  His  true  '  Name.'  And 
when  the  less  instructed  supporters  of  missions  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  interior  life  of  mankind,  they  will  learn 
to  acknowledge  the  reality  of  such  goodness,  and  its  Divine 
Original.  The  denial  of  such  spiritual  life  by  the  propagators 
of  modem  Christianity  is  perhaps  one  cause  of  its  world-wide 
dogmatic  rejection.  *  Afterwards  He  appeared  unto  them  in 
another  form;*  and  it  may  be  expected  that  Christ  will  by 
degrees  make  Himself  known  to  us  even  in  these  imperfect 
types,  if  we  will  submit  to  study  facts  of  character  as  well  as 
modern  theories  of  evangelisation. 

The  benefits  of  the  system  of  nature  can  be  enjoyed  in  great 
measure  apart  from  a  right  understanding  of  the  theory  of 
nature.  The  sun  has  shone  upon  the  earth  and  ripened  the  crops 
of  former  generations,  even  while  men  thought,  ^vith  Ptolemy, 
that  the  earth  was  the  centre  and  the  sun  a  satellite.  In  the 
same  manner  the  benefits  of  Redemption  may  be  enjoyed  apart 
from  a  right  understanding  of  the  relation  of  the  facts  on  which 
it  is  founded.  An  erroneous  theology  may  be  as  the  Ptolemaic 
system  in  comparison  with  the  Copemican.  But  the  Spiritual 
Sun  does  not  altogether  restrict  his  shining  to  the  men  who 
hold  a  correct  theory  concerning  Him.  This,  however,  is  not  to 
deny  that,  as  the  practical  improvements  of  modem  life  depend 
on  a  scientific  knowledge  of  nature,  so  a  far  higher  spiritual  life 
is  built  upon  the  foundation  of  a  true  theology  ;  and  no  zeal  can 
be  excessive  which  is  devoted  to  its  ascertainment,  defence,  and 
diffusion,  provided  it  be  that  zeal  which  is  love  in  action,  and 
which  guards  itself  from  the  exaggeration  of  restricting  all  the 
Divine  favour  to  its  adherents.  God  is  the  God  of  innocently 
blind  men,  and  their  compassionate  Judge,  as  well  as  the  God 
of  those  who  '  look  up  and  see  all  things  dearly.' 
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When  direct  sanbeams  penetrate  through  interstices  in  the 
shady  covert  of  trees  and  hedgerows,  they  carry  to  the  ground 
a  representation,  not  of  the  figures  of  the  minute  spaces  be- 
tween the  leaves  through  which  they  streamed,  but  circukr 
luminous  images  of  the  sun  himself;  so  that  the  ground 
appears  to  be  dappled  with  bright  circles  lying  on  a  field  of 
shadow.  When  the  plane  on  which  they  fall  is  not  at  right- 
angles  to  the  ray,  the  circle  is  projected  slightly  into  an  ellipse ; 
but  if  received  on  an  artificial  screen  placed  exactly,  the  perfect 
circle  is  at  once  formed.  In  an  eclipse  these  images  follow  the 
figure  of  the  uncovered  portion  of  the  sun.  The  reason  of  the 
phenomenon  is,  that  each  point  in  the  sun's  disc  sends  forth  a 
pencil  of  rays,  which  depicts  on  the  ground  a  tiny  image  of  the 
aperture,  and  an  infinity  of  these  little  polygons  makes  up  a 
little  round,  or  image  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  sun.  Thus, 
too,  the  Divine  Image  is  formed  on  the  hearts  of  men  of  many 
persuasions,  and  of  various  beliefs,  notwithstanding  the  figure 
of  their  receptive  faculty;  the  Holy  Beams,  when  they  come 
direct  to  the  soul,  having  a  power  of  depicting  the  likeness  of 
God,  even  when  they  enter  through  the  smallest  aperture  of 
intelligence,  or  through  the  most  jagged  peculiarities  of  opinion. 
There  is  nothing  which  will  more  surprise  good  men,  separated 
on  earth  by  sect  or  tradition,  when  they  reach  the  realms  of 
heaven,  than  to  contemplate  in  each  other's  countenances  the 
identity  of  the  image  of  the  Most  High.  '  His  name  shall  be  in 
their  foreheads,  and  there  shall  be  no  night  there.' 

On  these  grounds  we  believe,  with  Zwingli,  in  the  salvation, 
even  on  earth,  while  in  the  body,  of  a  '  multitude  which  no  man 
can  number,  of  every  nation  and  kindred  and  people  and  tongtie ; ' 
even  of  those  who  were  not  so  happy  as  to  have  heard,  while 
they  lived,  of  Protestant  Christianity  or  of  any  Christianity. 
And  we  are  not  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  declaring  an  un- 
biblical  doctrine  on  the  impossibility  of  the  salvation  of  any 
man  except  through  a  knowledge  of  that  Christianity.  All 
that  we  are  now  learning  of  the  inner  and  spiritual  life   of 
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millions  of  men  beyond  the  pale  of  the  visible  Church  in 
ancient  and  modern  Asia,  assures  ns  of  the  reality  of  the 
divine  operation  contended  for,  in  numbers  who  on  earth  have 
never  known  the  fully  revealed  Word  of  God  and  His  Messiah. 
'  I  perceive  that  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  God  and 
worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  of  him '  (Acts  x.  35).  And 
this  we  hold  to  be  entirely  consistent  with  the  Article  that 
'  They  are  to  be  held  accursed  that  presume  to  say,  that  every 
man  shall  be  saved  by  the  law  or  sect  which  he  professeth,  so 
that  he  be  diligent  to  frame  his  life  according  to  that  law,  and 
the  light  of  Nature  5 ' — the  saving  influence  in  regenerate  souls 
being  connected  with  the  modicum  of  truth  which  they  retain, 
and  not  with  the  rubbish  of  error  which  accompanies. 

(2)  But  such  a  persuasion  as  this,  though  illuminating  many 
points  in  God's  providence  over  mankind,  does  not  remove 
the  general  darkness  that  has  '  covered  the  earth,'  nor  the  gross 
darkness  which  has  overshadowed  the  people.  The  action  of 
infernal  spirits  has  established  all-various  foul  delusions  over 
the  largest  portions  of  the  earth,  and  during  the  longest  spaces 
of  history;  so  that  the  question  recurs,  notwithstanding  con- 
solatory reflections  of  the  order  above  set  forth.  What  will 
be  the  doom  of  those  countless  millions  who  have  lived  under 
the  shades  of  depraving  heathenism,  hved  in  the  sin  which 
was  the  essential  element  of  such  heathenism,  popular  and 
philosophical,  and  apparently  died  in  the  sin  and  ignorance 
which  it  entails ; — those  countless  millions,  of  whom  not  the 
broadest  charity  can  afiect  to  suppose  that  they  were  generally 
aught  else  than  workers  of  imrighteousness  ?  Are  we  compelled 
to  believe,  by  the  New  Testament  revelation,  that  all  of  these, 
without  any  further  opportunity  of  knowledge  or  repentance^ 
will  be  consigned  to  irrevocable  destruction,  and  '  perish  with- 
out law '  ? 

Hero  we  enter  upon  an  inquiry  in  which  it  is  vain  to  expect 
an   answer   of  real  value  except  as  it  may   be   supplied  by 
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apostolic  men,  speaking  to  us  nnder  the  apparent  afflatns  of 
inspiration.  We  thank  GTod  that  there  seems  to  be  some 
decisive  evidence  of  a  nature  to  assist  our  judgment. 

The  two  leading  apostles  of  the  gospel,  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul, 
appear  to  have  given  clear,  if  brief,  intimations  of  a  light  of 
divine  mercy  '  shining  in  the  prison-house '  of  souls,  for  certain 
classes  of  spirits  departed — a  light  for  those  who  have  *sat 
in  darkness  and  death  shade'  while  living  on  the  earth.  In 
attempting  to  explain  these  declarations,  I  desire  to  avoid 
larger  inferences  than  are  warranted  by  the  definite  state- 
ments, and  to  build  up  a  hope  based  only  on  the  truth. 

The  leading  authority  is  the  first  general  Epistle  of  that 
great  apostle  to  whom  '  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ' 
were  delivered,  by  ^  Him  that  hath  the  keys  of  Hades  and  of 
Death ; '  ^  who  openeth  and  no  man  shutteth,  and  shutteth  and 
no  man  openeth.' 

S.  Peter  in  this  epistle  (iii.  18 — 22  ;  iv.  1 — 6),  in  a  passage 
singularly  free  from  the  doubt  caused  by  various  readings,  and 
in  language  obviously  designed  to  teach  with  authority  a 
doctrine  good  for  the  whole  Church  to  learn — a  doctrine  which 
there  is  as  much  reason  to  receive  with  faith  as  any  statement 
similarly  delivered  by  S.  Paul  or  S.  John — thus  describes  the^ 
mission  of  Christ's  Spirit  at  His  death  : — 

^  For  Christ  also  once  suffered  for  sins,  tJie  just  on  behalf  of 
the  unjusty  that  He  might  bring  us  to  God : 

*  Being  put  to  death  indeed  in  the  fleshy  but  made  alive  in  the 
spirit  {^(ooTTOirjOeU  Bk  irvevfuiTi),  in  which  also  He  went  and 
preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison^  though  they  once  had  been 
disobedient,  w/ien  the  longsuffering  of  God  was  waiting  in 
the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was  being  prepared,  in  which 
few,  tJuit  is  eight  souls,  were  saved  by  water, 

iv.  (1)  '  Christ  then  having  suffered  in  the  flesh,  do  you  also  arm 
yourselves  with  tlie  same  purpose;  because  he  who  has  suffered 
in  the  flesh  has  ceased  from  sin,  (2)  so  as  no  longer  to  tlie  lusts 
of  the  flesh,  but  to  the  will  of  God,  the  remaining  time  in  the 
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fieth  to  live :  (3)  /or  the  past  time  is  sufficient  to  luive  wrought 
tluf  will  of  the  nations^  etc.  :  (4)  wherein  they  think  it  strange  that 
ye  run  not  with  them  to  the  sam£  excess  of  riot,  blaspheming ; 
(5)  who  shall  give  account  to  Him  tliat  is  ready  to  judge  {Kplvoi) 
living  AND  DEAD '  {v€Kpois)j  (those  whom  He  finds  alive  at  His 
coming,  and  all  the  departed). 

This  word,  veicpov^,  according  to  the  character  of  S.  Peter's 
mind,  brings  him  back  to  the  thoaght,  with  which  he  had 
ended  the  third  chapter,  of  Christ's  Spirit  preaching  to  the 
spirits  in  prison — and  now  he  adds,  ver.  6,  *  For,  for  this  purpose 
even  to  the  dead  has  the  gospel  been  proclaimed  {eh  toOto  yhp 
Kal  P€KpoU  €vrfyy€\la0ff)j  in  order  that  they  might  be  judged 
(&a  KptdoHnv)  after  the  manner  of  men  in  the  fiesh  (xari^ 
avOpdarirov^  aapKi),  but  may  be  living  {^Stau/)  according  to  God  in 
tJie  spirit '  (xaTh  Oeov  irvevfJuzTi), 

Now  in  these  words  S.  Peter  seems  explicitly  to  declare,  that 
when  Christ  died  in  the  flesh,  He  was  still  ^  alive  in  the  spirit, 
and  went  and  preached  good  news  to  spirits  of  men  in  the 
^vXcucrj  (or  prison  of  the  *  abyss,'  see  Rev.  xx.  7  ;  Luke  viiL  31), 
who  had  once  been  disobedient  in  the  days  of  Noah.'  And  in 
the  sixth  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  he  assigns  the  reason  why 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  were  thus  evangelised,  even  of  those  who 
at  the  flood  died  in  disobedience — and  moreover  in  disobedience 
to  a  law  made  known  to  them  by  the  spirit  of  inspiration  in 
Noah's  preaching — 'in  order  that  they  might  be  judged  after 
the  manner  of  men  in  the  flesh,  but  meanwhile  may  be  living 
^Aat  (the  present  subjunctive)  according  to  God  in  the  spirit ; ' 
indicating  a  process  going  on  now. 

Here,  then,  is  a  distinct  revelation,  at  least  to  those  who 
believe  in  S.  Peter's  authority  in  this  epistle,  that  some  of 
the  spirits  of  the  dead,  who  had  died  in  disobedience,  were 
evangelised,  had  the  gospel  preached  to  them  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  Saviour  in  the  prison  of  Hades.  And  more  than  that, 
the  reason  given  for  this  is  one  which  carries  us  further.  They 
had  the  gospel  preached  to  them  in  Hades,  in  order  that  they 
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miffht  be  judged  hy  Jesu^  Christy  and  judged  like  men  in  the 
flesh,  by  the  same  rule  as  others  who  have  had  the  gospel  on 
earthy  that  is,  by  the  gospel  message  itself;  so  that  they  should 
not  necessarily  perish  under  the  law,  but  ^may  live^  (enter 
into  life)  'according  to  Grod  in  the  spirit'  But  this  seems 
inevitably  to  involve,  for  the  same  reason,  the  presentation  of 
the  gospel  to  the  spirits  of  all  the  '  dead  '  who  are  to  be  judged 
by  Jesus  Christ  at  the  last  day ;  and  especially  of  those  who 
had  not  enjoyed  even  such  advantages  as  those  antediluvians 
who  had  heard  the  law-preaching  of  Noah. 

By  S.  Peter's  declaration,  then,  a  flood  of  light  is  thrown  upon 
the  divine  dealings  with  the  departed  heathen  millions.  Every 
human  soul  survives.  Every  human  soul,  which  has  not  heard 
it  on  earth,  will  have  the  'gospel'  explained  and  ofiered  in 
Hades.  They  may  not  accept  it  there  ;  mtdtitudes  will  not ; 
but  then  they  will  be  '  without  excuse,'  and  will  be  condemned 
to  death  eternal  as  if  they  were  '  men  in  the  flesh  *  who  rejected 
the  reconciliation.^ 

It  may  be  asked.  Why  this  special  reference  in  S.  Peter  to 
those  who  died  in  disobedience  at  the  deluge  ?  A  conjectural 
solution  only  can  be  suggested.  It  may  be  that,  as  S.  Peter 
intimates,  their  case  was  a  hard  one.  Only  '  eight,'  a  '  few,'  out 
of  a  world  perhaps  of  millions,  were  saved  in  the  ark.  The 
Antediluvians,  too,  had  been  longest  in  the  <f>vXxucfj,  or  prison- 
house,  of  all  those  armies  of  souls  departed,  whom  Ezekiol 
grandly  describes  as  having  descended  into  Sheol  (ch.  xxxiii.). 
To   them   Christ    Himself   preached    the    gospel,   that    being 

*  Under  the  category  of  '  ignorant'  persons  perhaps  the  Divine  Goodness  will 
reckon  not  only  the  untaught  victims  of  European  priestcraft,  but  the  numerous 
persons  who  in  all  ages,  since  Christianity  was  radically  corrupted  by  its  pro- 
fessional teachers,  have  been  driven  into  scepticism  by  the  darker  perversions  of 
its  doctrine  and  morality.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  scepticism  springs  from 
enmity  to  God,  and  is  a*  work  of  the  flesh,*  it  is  one  of  the  most  malignant  forms 
of  impiety.  And  many  such  examples  may  be  found  in  the  fearful  pages  of 
every  modem  literature.  Those  who  have  had  *  ])lcasure  in  unrighteousness  * 
both  under  superstition  and  scepticism,  belong  to  a  different  order  from  those 
who  have  been  unwillingly  ignorant. 
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perhaps  the  sufficient  work  for  the  brief  period  intervening 
between  His  death  and  resurrection  ;  the  grand  work  of 
evangelising  all  the  rest  of  the  dead,  who  had  died  witliout 
the  gospel,  being  possibly  committed  to  Christ  after  His 
resurrection  and  before  His  ascension,  or  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
*  Comforter,'  afterwards.  There  we  touch  pure  conjecture  again, 
and  therefore  shall  not  pursue  the  theme,  with  Clement  and 
other  ante-Nicene  writers,  who  nevertheless  positively  declare 
the  apostolic  tradition  to  be  as  we  have  hinted.  Solid  ground, 
however,  is  reached  in  the  general  principle.  S.  Peter  un- 
equivocally implies  that  since  Christ  is  the  Judge  of  all  men 
— '  the  living  and  the  dead ' — all  souls  will  hear  of  Him  before 
the  judgment,  if  they  have  not  heard  efficiently  while  living  in 
the  flesh.  The  argument  is  that  the  dead — the  majority  of 
mankind— could  not  be  justly  judged  by  Him,  if  they  had 
not  heard  of  Him.  They  will  therefore  hear  of  Him  in 
Hades. 

We  are  now  in  a  better  position  for  understanding  S.  Paul's 
equally  weighty  but  neglected  statement,  before  the  Areopagus 
at  Athens — when,  standing  in  the  very  capital  of  paganism,  the 
centre  of  the  traditions  of  the  heathen  world,  he  surveys  the 
past,  and  contrasts  it  with  the  present.  '  In  times  past,  God 
(as  he  had  declared  to  the  Lycaonians,  xiv.  16)  suffered  all 
nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways  ; '  and  not  only  that,  but  He 
withheld  direct  revelation  from  the  majority,  abandoning  them 
to  '  feel  after  Him  '  in  the  thick  darkness,  '  if  so  be  they  might 
find  Him,' — a  result  not  attained  by  the  generality.  Then  he  adds 
the  remarkable  words — ^  But  the  times  of  this  ignorance  God 
WINKED  AT  ' — v7r€piBa)v  6  ^€09 — overlookcd  clearly  in  the  sense 
of  not  bringing  the  ancient  woi*ld  into  final  judgment  solely 
on  the  ground  of  their  ignorant  paganism.  Thus  is  this  word 
used  in  the  Septuagint  translation  of  Lev.  xx.  4  :  '  If  the 
people  of  the  land  hide  their  eyes  from  the  man  {vireplBojaiv) 
when  he  giveth  his  seed  to  Moloch  and  kill  him  not;'  t.^.. 
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overlook  his  offence,  and  faU  to  punish  him.  If  the  countless 
millions  who  had  died  in  heathenism  were  all  to  be  condemned 
to  the  death  eternal,  it  could  not  be  said  that  God  had  ^  over- 
looked '  or  passed  by  their  ignorance.  This  word  therefore 
carries  us  to  the  belief  of  some  operation  of  divine  mercy  on 
behalf  of  the  departed  nations,  which  S.  Paul  had  no  commission 
then  to  announce,  or  at  least  which  S.  Luke  has  not  thought  fit 
to  report.  But  this  missing  explanation  is  plainly  given  by 
S.  Peter,  to  whose  charge  was  consigned  the  first  opening  with 
the  *  key  of  knowledge '  of  all  the  greater  mysteries  of  redemption. 
And  S.  Peter  teaches  us  in  simple  words,  as  important,  and  as 
easily  imderstood  as  those  in  which  S.  Paul  teaches  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  that  this  method  of 
the  divine  mercy  consists  in  evangelising  the  spirits  in  the 
prison^  or,  as  he  describes  them,  the  dead. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  when  S.  Paul  wrote  later  to  the 
Romans  that  those  who  have  sinned  without  law  shall  also 
perish  tcithout  law  (ii.  12),  he  did  not  design  to  contradict 
either  his  own  recent  words,  speaking  at  Mars  Hill,  or  S.  Peter's 
in  his  revelation,  but  only  to  declare,  without  reference  to 
redemptive  processes  in  Hades,  that  at  the  last  day,  Christ's 
judgment  on  each  lost  man's  sinful  life  on  earth  would  be 
according  to  his  knowledge  here, — a  principle  which  will  re- 
main true,  notwithstanding  the  possible  further  opportunities 
of  repentance  and  faith  granted  to  such  spirits  beyond. 

But  S.  Paul's  words  to  the  Athenians  make  it  dear  that  there 
is  no  such  mercifid  future  opportunity  of  repentance  and  faith 
granted  to  those  who  now  hear  God's  word  on  earth,  and  de- 
liberately reject  it.  '  But  now  commandeth  all  men  everywhere 
to  repent.'  And  in  all  his  epistles  he  declares  that  present 
impenitence  and  unbelief  shall  be  followed  by  *  everlasting 
destruction.'  Such,  in  Christ's  awful  and  emphatic  words, 
*  shall  die  in  their  sins.'  '  If  one  went  unto  them  from  the 
dead  they  would  not  repent,  if  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the 
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prophets '  now ;  and  afterwards,  in  the  world  of  spirits,  if  one 
from  the  earth  went  to  them  to  preach  repentance  there,  neither 
would  they  be  persuaded  by  him.  '  0  that  thou  hadst  heard, 
even  thou  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  to 
thy  peace,  but  now  they  are  hidden  from  thine  eyes  I ' 

In  this  chapter  I  have  restricted  mj-^self  to  the  consideration 
of  the  two  leading  passages  of  the  New  Testament  bearing  on 
the  question  of  a  future  probation.  Much  more  to  the  same 
effect  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Henry  Dunn,  but  I  do 
not  feel  sufficient  confidence  in  the  critical  basis  on  which  this 
suggestive  author  builds  his  hope  of  the  ^  Destiny  of  the  Bace  * 
to  justify  me  in  following  his  wider  speculations.  His  writings, 
however,  are  always  edifying  and  awakening. 

Our  Lord's  double  statement  should  not  be  forgotten.  *  K  I 
had  not  come  and  spoken  to  them  tliey  had  not  Imd  sm, — and 
'  If  the  mighty  works  which  have  been  done  in  thee  had  been 
done  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  they  would  have  repented  long  ago  in 
sackcloth  and  asheaJ*  God  not  only  does  not  judge  ignorance  as 
if  it  were  knowledge ;  but  He  also  knows  the  positive  circum- 
stances of  each  man's  earthly  probation,  and  its  issue, — and  what 
would  have  been  the  happier  result  of  probation  under  more 
favourable  conditions.  The  germs  of  faith  and  penitence,  which 
Christ  afiirms  would  have  flourished  under  a  more  luminous 
dispensation  on  earth,  may  in  many  cases  receive  such  illumi- 
nation in  a  state  beyond.  But  '  Capernaum,'  *  Chorazin,'  and 
*  Bethsaida,'  which  rejected  the  Light  of  the  World,  when 
shining  full  upon  them,  would  reject  it  also  in  every  world ; 
for  such  there  remaineth  only  '  fiery  indignation  to  devour  the 
adversary.'  ^ 

*  I  think  it  right  to  acknowledge  that  while  I  am  supported  in  these  views  by 
some  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  the  general  doctrine  of  this  book,  there  are 
others  of  equal  ability  who  do  not  agree  with  the  preceding  argument  for  a 
preaching  of  Christ  to  some  persons  in  Hades.  All  who,  with  Mr.  Constable, 
deny  the  survival  or  assert  the  sleep  of  the  soul  in  Hades,  of  course  deny  this 
second  trial.  I  suggest  therefore  to  the  general  reader  that  the  leading  argument 
be  not  prejudiced  by  this  chapter,  if  he  disagree  with  it. 
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Note  on  the  Salvation  of  Infants. 

The  question  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  infants  receives 
some  light  from  the  preceding  considerations. 

The  elder  theology  regards  them  as  bom  under  the  hereditary 
curse  of  death,  which,  since  they  possess  immortal  souls,  must 
signify,  it  said,  endless  separation  from  God  in  hell  for  those 
souls  so  departing  in  infancy ;  unless  that  doom  be  prevented 
(1)  by  an  eternal  election  of  grace ;  or  (2)  by  a  speedy  administra- 
tion of  the  regenerating  Spirit  in  baptism  ;  or  (3)  by  a  universal 
decree  of  redemption  in  favour  of  all  infants  dying  before  years 
of  responsibility.     The  Augustinian  theology,  as  we  have  seen, 
steadfastly  maintained  the  selection  of  some  infants  for  salva- 
tion, lea\4ng  the  remainder  to  suflFer  in  hell  for  even     It  is  only 
during  the  last  forty  years,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Logan's  Words 
of  Comfort  for  Bereaved  ParentSy  that  the  Scottish  churches 
have  ventured  to  repudiate  the  old  blasphemy  against  God*s 
justice  and  goodness,  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  the  everlasting 
woe  of  non-elect  infants.     Formerly  Scottish  parents  seem  io 
have  believed  that  their  dead  babes  had  probably  fallen  into  the 
burning  hands  of  some  Eternal  Moloch.  The  English  Prayer  Book 
also  contains  this  equivocal  consolation  in  the  baptismal  rubric, 
that  *  baptized  infants  are  undoubtedly  saved.'     This  was  not 
strong  consolation  for  the  bereaved  parents  of  the  non-baptized, 
when  the  only  known  alternative  was  endless  misery  for  the 
infant  souls  departed.     A  more   fiendish  dogma  than   this  is 
inconceivable, — the   consummation   of  theological   hardness  of 
heart,  and  a  fitting  revenge  for  the  sin  of  enforced   clerical 
celibacy. 

Of  late  years  it  has  been  customary  among  Protestants  to 
maintain  with  some  confidence  a  hopeful  doctrine  respecting 
the  millions  who  die  in  early  childhood.  Either  they  are 
thought  to  be  regenerate  in  baptism,  or  to  be  regenerated  by 
the  Spirit  in  the  article  of  death  ;  so  that  scarcely  any  reformed 
church  upholds  the  ancient  horror  of  a  limbus  wfantium. 
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The  modifications  of  opinion  on  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  infants,  which  may  be  held  under  the  general  views  of  this 
work,  are  of  several  varieties. 

(1)  Those  who  believe  that  the  sons  of  Adam  are  born  with  a 
nature  not  necessarily  immortal,  and  under  the  curse  of  death, 
may  hold  with  Dr.  Watts,  that  in  death  either  some,  or  all,  of 
their  number  perish  utterly,  and  are  extinguished  when  they 
die  in  this  world. 

(2)  Or  any  of  the  above-mentioned  opinions  may  be  held 
according:  to  the  convictions  of  the  thinker.  Those  who  believe 
in  baptismal  regeneration  can  hold  that  the  baptized  are  im- 
mortalised, while  the  remainder  pass  away  and  perish.  Or  it 
may  be  believed  by  Calvinists  tliat  some  are  elected  to  eternal 
life,  others  not ;  the  issue  being  immortality  or  death  according 
to  God's  good  pleasure. 

(3)  Or  lastly,  it  may  be  held  that  children  are  born  under 
the  legal  curse  of  total  mortality  as  sons  of  Adam  ;  but,  as  the 
objects  of  the  redeeming  mercy  which  contemplat(»s  the  whole 
race  of  mankind  (as  is  asserted  in  numerous  passages  of 
apostolic  teaching),  their  spirits  pass — if  they  die  before 
reaching  years  of  serious  responsibility,  of  which  God  alone  is 
the  Judge — into  a  state,  '  with  the  Lord,'  where  they  partake 
of  the  redemptive  grace  vouchsafed  to  the  dead  who  have  not 
known  Christ ;  and  that  they  are  there  tenderly  developed  and 
educated  under  the  care  of  *  their  angels '  into  the  knowledge 
and  service  of  Christ,  receiving  the  gift  of  the  Regeneratincr 
Spirit,  and  awaiting  the  resurrection  of  glory.  AVhether  the 
result  of  such  education  in  the  unseen  world  will  be  universally 
efficacious,  so  as  to  render  it  certainly  a  good  thing  to  die  in 
infancy,  may  be  either  affirmed  or  questioned. 

I  do  not  think  myself  obliged  to  discuss  these  alternatives 
here,  but  simply  to  show  how  the  general  argument  of  this 
work  will  aflfect  the  question  respecting  children.  And  it  is 
clear  that  the  determination  of  each  reader  will  chiefly  depend 
on  his  modes  of  thought  on  other  doctrines  of  revelation.     It  is 
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sufficient  for  the  writer  to  say  that  his  own  views  confidentlj 
tend  to  the  most  hopefol  solution  of  this  mystery.  Christ's 
Infancy  carries  with  it  the  brightest  hopes  for  the  whole  world  of 
the  young. 

Two  supplementary  observations  only  are  here  required. 

(1)  Infants  who  do  not  die,  but  live  on  earth  in  Christian 
lands,  are  under  the  same  gracious  influences  which  would 
await  them  in  death  beyond.  If  they  live  to  reject  on  earth  in 
maturity  their  God  and  Saviour,  they  incur  the  death  eternal. 

(2)  Under  the  old  theologies,  to  beget  a  child  was  to  bring 
into  being  a  possible,  and  even  probable,  fiend,— destined  to  end- 
less torment.  No  such  frightful  idea  need  henceforth  haunt 
the  minds  of  parents.  Every  child  is  a  candidate  for  immortal 
life,  since  for  it  Christ  has  died ;  and,  even  under  the  darkest  of 
the  theological  views  possible  under  our  general  conclusions, 
every  evil  nature  wiU  have  an  end.  This  does  not  indeed 
make  it  other  than  a  most  solenm  thing  to  bring  children  into 
the  world ;  but  it  represents  the  birth  of  children  as  joyfully 
opening  an  infinite  possibility  of  life  and  salvation;  and  no 
longer  overshadows  marriage  as  the  means  of  peopling  an 
eternal  hell.  Our  view  of  truth,  or  rather  Christ's  loving  word, 
turns  the  bitter  water  of  despairing  thought,  at  every  wedding 
festival,  into  the  wine  of  hope  and  gladness. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

THE  RESURRECTION  TO  LIFE  ETERNAL  AT  THE 
COMING  AND  KINGDOM  OF  OUR  LORD  JESUS 
CHRIST 

The  Christian  doctrine  of  a  Fatore  Life  regards  the  whole  of  man's  com- 
pound nature.  It  does  not  honour  one  part  of  our  being  to  the  neglect  or 
degradation  of  the  other.  The  life  of  which  it  speaks  is  a  life  of  the  body  as 
well  as  of  the  spirit,  a  life  the  form  and  pledge  of  which  are  given  in  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  a  life  which  is  actually  communicated  to  us  by  a  true 
and  vital  union  with  Him.  *  Because  I  live  ye  shall  live  also.' — Dr.  J.  J.  S. 
Pbbowke  on  Immortality,  p.  110. 

A  CCORDING  to  the  argument  of  the  preceding  chapters, 
'*^  both  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  deal  with  man  as  an 
Integer,  consisting  of  body  and  soul.  The  death  incurred  by 
sin  was  the  destruction  of  this  complex  humanity.  Redemp- 
tion in  like  manner  contemplates  the  whole  nature,  and  carries 
with  it,  not  only  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  by  the  indwelling 
of  the  Spirit,  but  the  reconstitution  of  the  body,  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  when  ^this  corruptible  shall  put  on  in- 
corruption.' 

In  the  history  of  doctrines  several  errors  have  sprung  up  in 
connection  with  Resurrection.  There  were  certain  Sadducees 
at  Corinth  who  denied  the  future  life  altogether,  and  with  it  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  There  were  others  who  *  said  that 
the  resurrection  had  passed  already ; '  apparently  denying  the 
physical  reconstitution  of  the  body,  and  applying  the  language 
of  Christ  respecting  resurrection  to  the  spiritual  renovation  of 
the  soul  alone. 

There  is  a  third  class  of  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
physical  resurrection,  who  maintain  that  the  term  avdaraai^ 
is  improperly  translated  resurrection,  and  should  be  rendered 
survival;  holding  that  the  reference  is  exclusively  to  the  eternal 
survival  of  the  spirit  in  death,  the  result  of  Redemption,  and 
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the  boon  bestowed  by  God  through  the  mediation  of  Christ. 
Of  this  opinion  the  leading  supporters  in  the  present  generation 
have  been  Dr.  Bush,  and  the  Rev.  A.  Jukes. 

That  there  are  difficulties  attending  the  belief  in  the  re- 
constitution  of  the  body  is  evident — but  the  chief  of  these 
are  occasioned  by  supposing  that  the  New  Testament  requires 
us  to  think  that  the  future  body  will  be  composed  of  precisely 
the  same  atoms  in  number  and  weight  which  have  entered 
into  its  composition  during  the  present  life.  A  more  carefiil 
observation  of  S.  Paul's  argument  in  1  Cor.  xv.  will  show  how 
distinctly  he  declares  that  we  '  sow  not  that  body  that  shall  be^ 
but  *  God  ffiveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  Him.'  He  asserts 
only  as  close  a  relation  between  the  substance  of  the  present  and 
the  future  body  as  there  is  between  the  seed  you  sow  and  the 
body  that  shall  bo.  This  is  not  very  much,  in  point  of  atomic 
identity.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  partial  identity  even  in  atomic 
substance.  A  limited  physical  identity  is  all  that  the  apostolic 
doctrine  requires. 

The  attempt  of  Dr.  Bush  to  set  aside  a  bodily  resurrection 
breaks  down  altogether  at  the  first  step.  The  definition  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christians  is  fixed  by  the  definition  of  Christ's 
resurrection.  The  word  cannot  signify  one  thing  in  our  Lord's 
history,  something  quite  different  in  the  case  of  His  followers. 
The  manner  in  which  both  Christ  and  all  His  Apostles  closely 
bind  together  the  fact  of  His  own  Resurrection,  and  the  hope  of 
theirs,  renders  it  an  act  of  critical  violence  to  attempt  to  dislo- 
cate the  two.  The  sense  in  which  they  are  to  rise  again  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  nature  of  His  resurrection. 

Now,  if  the  word  Anastasis  stands  for  the  survival  of  the 
spirit,  Christ's  Anastasis  occurred  on  the  day  that  He  died  ; 
when  He  went  '  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison.' 

But  Christ's  Anastasis  occurred  on  tJie  third  day.  And  hence 
we  conclude  that  the  resurrection  of  Christians  is  not  the 
survival  of  their  souls,  but  their  rising  up  to  life,  in  bodies 
which  shall  be  '  given '  them.     S.   Paul  bases  his  hope  of  the 
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anastasis  of  Christians  wholly  on  the  aruutasis  of  Christ  '  on 
the  third  daj'  (1  Cor.  xy.),  and  hence  we  may  be  as  certain  as 
we  can  be  of  anything  that  depends  on  criticism^  that  Pro- 
fessor Bush,  Mr.  Jukes,  and  their  associates,  are  here  engaged 
in  a  conflict  with  the  apostles. 


The  hope  of  a  physical  resurrection  of  Christians  to  incorrup- 
tible life  does  not  rest  on  the  single  testimony  of  the  fifteenth 
chapter  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

8.  Paul  affirms  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Church  of  Bome  al90 
(ch.  viiu  11),  that  '  K  He  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead 
dwell  in  you,  He  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  aUo 
give  life  to  your  mortal  bodiesy  on  account  of  His  Spirit  that 
dwelleth  in  you.' 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (i«  18 — 20),  he  prays  that  the 
Church  may  ^  know  what  is  the  hope  of  His  calling,  and  what 
the  riches  of  the  glory  of  His  inheritance  in  the  saints ;  and 
what  the  exceeding  greatness  of  His  power  to  usward  who 
believe^  according  to  (after  the  pattern  of)  tJi£  working  of  the 
mighty  power ,  which  He  wrought  in  the  Christy  when  He  raised 
Him  from  the  dead,  and  seated  Him  at  His  right  hand  in  the 
heavenly  places/  Here  he  declares  that  the  same  omnipotence 
which  raised  up  the  dead  Christ  to  life  immortal  will  raise  up 
also  '  His  body  the  Church.' 

Another  argument  is  derived  from  the  metamorphosis  ^  or 
change,  that  is  to  take  place  in  the  bodies  of  the  latest  genera- 
tion of  Christians.  When  Christ  appears  the  living  saints  will 
bo  ^  changed  '  (aXKa^aofieda,  1  Cor.  xt.  51).  Their  bodies  will 
bo  inwardly  and  outwardly  altered,  putting  on  incorruption. 
They  will  not  drop  ofi*,  and  leave  the  soul  naked  and  unclothed. 
Now  if  the  last  generation  of  Christians  are  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  with  spiritual  bodies^  'changed'  from  their 
former  bodies,  not  'flesh  and  blood,'  but  'incorruptible  and 
immortal,'  is  it  not  reasonably  evident  that  the  same  prospect 
awaits  all  the  dead  in  Christ  ? 

23 
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Enough  of  these  ^  oppositions  of  science,'  not  always  genuine, 
Christ's  resurrection  is  both  the  pledge  and  pattern  of  our 
own.  'He  shall  change  the  form  (/Ltrroo^/AaT^et)  of  this 
body  of  our  humiliation^  tJiat  IT  (ainrb)  may  become  like  to  the 
body  of  His  fflory^  according  to  the  energy  whereby  He  is  able 
to  subdue  to  Him  even  all  things '  (Phil.  iii.  21).  The  risen 
body  of  Christ  is  a  miracle  of  splendour.  Its  eternal  '  form ' 
was  presented  to  view  at  night  in  the  Transfiguration, — the 
miniature  semblance  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  (2  Peter  i.  12). 
^  His  face  was  like  the  sun  shining  in  its  strength^ — His 
raiment  was  white  as  the  lights — His  feet  like  fine  brass  burn- 
ing in  a  fumaceJ* 

Such  an  eternal  *  house  from  heaven'  awaits  every  Chris- 
tian. *  Then  shall  the  children  of  God  shine  forth  as  the  Sun, 
in  their  Heavenly  Fathers  realm'  ' They  shall  be  equal  to  the 
Angels'  '  They  shall  die  no  more'  Their  ^mortality  shall  be 
swallowed  up  of  life.'  In  this  final  glorification  will  be  revealed 
the  physical  effect  of  Redemption.  Christ  the  Second  Man 
bestows  far  more  than  was  lost  by  the  First.  He  gives  us 
life  eternal  in  the  whole  humanity,  but  it  is  divine  life  in 
*  glory,  honour,  and  incorruption.'  Well  may  S.  Paul  exclaim 
— '  Who  is  suflBcient  for  these  things  ?  To  some  we  are  the 
savour  of  life  unto  life  ! '  It  is  Christ's  own  life  that  becomes 
ours  ;  His  life  who  is  '  Lord  of  all  things,'  and  '  King  of 
eternity.'  May  the  reader  and  the  writer  share  in  this 
everlasting  destiny  I 


But  when  shall  these  things  be  f — The  answer  of  the  New 
Testament  is,  I  venture,  with  many  contemporaries,  to  think, 
far  different  from  that  which  is  conMnonly  assigned  in  the 
modern  church.^     In  our  age  the  popular  belief  is  that  we  can 

>  Theological  ideas  Bcem  to  have  local  and  defined  habitats,  like  the  floras 
and  faunas  of  the  diffei'ent  climates  of  the  globe.  They  have  also  their  times 
and  seasons.  Hence  it  is,  presumably,  that  the  study  of  the  question  of  Christ's 
return  from  Heaven,  the  key  to  the  whole  future  of  the  Earth  and  Man,  is 
systematically  excluded  from  English  achoolB  of  Biblical  science.    The  gene- 
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declare  with  absolute  certainty  that  the  resurrection  of  glory 
will  take  place  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ  from  heaven, 
at  His  return  to  judge  the  world  ;  but  that  we  can  declare  with 
equal  certainiy  that  that  wonderful  epoch  will  not  be  reached 
for  at  least  one  tliousand  years,  and  perhaps  for  three  thousand 
six  hundred  centuries^  if  that  prophetic  millenary  stands,  by 
a  figure  of  days,  for  years. 

The  belief  is  that  the  New  Testament  teaches  us  to  look 
for  Christ's  return  from  heaven  only  after  a  ^  millennium '  of 
righteousness  on  earth,  during  which  the  whole  earth  will  be 
outwardly  subject  to  Christ ;  and  since  that  time  has  mani- 
festly not  yet  commenced,  we  may  confidently  assert  that  the 
Parousia,  or  Coming  of  Christ  to  raise  the  dead,  is  still  far 
away  in  a  remote  future. 

If  this  indeed  be  so,  the  conditions  of  Christian  life  are 
changed  since  the  apostolic  age,  when  men  were  bidden  to 
*  watch  because  they  knew  not  what  hour  their  Lord  would 
come.'  It  appears  that  we  now  know  for  certain  that  it  will 
not  be  at  least  for  a  thousand  years. 

But  such  an  opinion  there  is  too  much  reason  to  regard  as 
but  a  portion  of  the  skein  of  delusion  which  still  entangles 
the  thought  of  Christendom.  For  there  is  a  broad  and  deep 
stream  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  apostles  unanimously 
taught  that  after  their  departure  there  would  be  an  ^  apostasy ' 
(2  Thess.  ii.)  from  the  faith,  springing  from  a  *  mystery,'  or 
secret  doctrine,  of  iniquity  which  *  already  wrought,'  and  ending 
in  the  reign  of  the  ^  lawless  one '  {avofios)  in  the  church  of 
God  ; — who  should  undertake  to  ^  change  times  (divine  consti- 

rality  of  British  clergymen  of  all  churches  are  contented  to  know  that  Dr. 
Brown  or  Mr.  Grey  has  written  a  book  against  the  *  MiUenarians/  and  that 
Killenarians  are,  like  Mr.  Carlyle's  Englishmen,  'mostly  fools,' — and  that  is 
the  amount  of  their  knowledge  of  the  sabject.  It  nevertheless  remains 
true  that  the  Ante-Nicenc  Christians  were  traditionally  believers  in  the  pre- 
millennial  advent  of  Christ  for  the  destruction  of  Antichrist ;  and  that,  apart 
from  one  or  two  ambiguous  '  texts,*  there  is  not  a  paragraph  in  either  of  the 
Testaments  which  could  naturally  suggest  aoy  other  expectation. 
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tations)  and  laws '  (Dan.  vii.  25)  ; — who  should  'exalt  himself 
above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped,  so  that  he 
should  sit  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is 
God' — the  'Anti-Christ'  'whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with 
the  breath  of  His  mouth,  and  destroy  hy  the  appearing  of  Hit 
bodily  presence '  (2  Thess.  ii.  8,  t§  eirufrnpela  t^9  wapovaias:). 

In  the  second  chapter  of  Daniel,  the  '  stone  which  is  cut  out 
without  hands  '  (representing  Christ,  Mati  xxi.  44)  falU  from 
heaven  upon  the  feet  of  the  great  image  of  worldly  power  (sup- 
posed by  the  large  majority  of  Protestant  writers  to  symbolise 
the  modem  Boman  Empire),  and  breaks  it  in  pieces  ;  it  then 
'  becomes  a  great  mountain  and  fills  the  whole  earth.'  In  the 
same  manner  Daniel  (cL  vii.)  sees  in  a  yision  'one  like  the 
Son  of  Man  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven '  at  the  time  of 
the  destrtiction  of  the  fourth  worldr-wide  empire ;  the  '  seven- 
headed,  ten-homed  beast,'  who,  says  S.  John,  has  his  '  throne  ' 
on  the  Seven  Hills  (Rev.  xvii.). 

Christ  Himself  describes  the  state  of  the  earth  at  EGis  second 
Advent,  not  as  if  it  were  the  end  of  an  age  of  righteousness, 
but  the  end  of  an  age  of  apostasy,  like  '  the  days  of  Noah,' 
when  hut  few  expected  Him ;  thus  indicating  a  general  diffusion 
of  erroneous  prophetic  opinion  in  the  church,  and  a  corre- 
sponding departure  from  God. 

In  the  passage  referred  to,  in  S.  Paul's  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians,  this  argument  admits  of  no  easy  disproof.  The 
Thessalooians,  who  had  been  excited  by  the  apostle's  first 
letter,  in  which  he  five  times  refers  to  Christ's  glorious  Advent, 
were  in  a  state  of  commotion  from  expectation  of  its  imme- 
diate occurrence.  The  Second  Epistle  was  wTitten  to  correct 
this  mistake.  S.  Paul  commences  the  second  chapter  with  a 
statement  of  his  theme — '  Now  concerning  the  coming  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  {irapova'lasi)^  and  our  gathering  together  to 
Him  {ical  rffi&v  i7na'vpa^a}yrj<;^ — a  term  which  fixes  the  refer- 
ence to  the  personal  return  of  Christ  from  heaven,  when 
Christians  are  to  be  ever  *  with  Him '),  I  beseech  you  that  ye  be 
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not  soon  troubled,  neither  by  a  spirit,  nor  by  word,  nor  by  a 
letter  as  from  us,  as  that  this  Day  of  Christ  is  imminent' 

He  then  assures  them  that  that '  day  will  not  come  except 
there  come  the  Apostasy  first  (17  aTrooTao*^),  and  the  Man  of 
Sin  be  revealed.'  He  proceeds  to  describe  the  marks  of  that 
Apostasy  and  power  of  darkness,  showing  that  it  is  a  religious 
power,  else  it  could  not  'deceive'  (ver.  10)  Christians  into 
serving  it  '  as  God '  in  the  '  temple  ; '  just  as  he  adds,  in 
1  Tim.  iv.  1,  that  the  '  Spirit  announces '  an  ascetic  apostasy, 
'  forbidding  to  marry,'  and  '  compelling  to  fast,'  under  the 
^  inspiration  of  doemons  '  (Sai/iovuov),  Then  finally  he  declares 
that  this  Reigning  Imposition  is  to  be  put  an  end  to  by  the 
Returning  Christ,  concerning  the  time  of  whose  coming  he  now 
writes  to  instruct  them.  Thus  Christ  Himself  is  the  destroyer 
of  Antichrist  The '  Sanctuary '  will  then  be  *  cleansed '  (Dan.  xii.). 
And  at  that  time  occurs  '  the  first  resurrection,'  the  '  resurrection 
of  the  just '  (1  Cor.  xv.).  If  these  things  be  so,  the  '  resurrection ' 
may  be  nearer  than  the  majority  of  our  contemporaries  imagine, 
who  are  saying,  'Where  is  the  promise  of  His  coming?  for  since 
the  fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  continue  as  they  were  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Creation.'  ^ 


Here,  then,  to  make  an  end  of  this  division  of  our  labour — to 
recapitulate  the  sum, — and  to  add  credibility  to  some  rejected 
ideas,  let  us  recall  the  general  coup  d^oeil  which  the  Scripture 
affords  on  the  Method  of  the  Divine  Government  of  the  earth  ; 
since  here,  as  everywhere,  faith,  so  difficult  under  disconnected 
views,  becomes  our  strength  when  Christianity  is  embraced  as  a 
supernatural  whole. 

*  The  Spectator  newspaper,  emphatically  the  organ  of  the  highest  English 
enlightenment  in  theology  and  politics,  a  few  years  since  (Dec.  4,  1869)  stated 
editorially  that  *  probably  no  educated  person  now  belieret  in  a  literal  second 
coming  of  Chrijft.'  And  that  this  is  a  settled  conviction,  not  an  occasional 
idea,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  on  that  occasion  the  Spectator  refers  to  its  own 
recent  identical  expression  of  opinion  on  the  same  sabject. 
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Let  the  starting-point  be  found  in  the  words  of  Christ  in  His 
own  prayer :   '  Thy  Kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done  on 

XABTH,  AS  IT  IS  IN  HEAYEN/ 

By  one  space-penetrating  glance  He  saw  how  God's  will  is 
done  in  all  other  places  of  His  dominion,  as  also  how  it  is 
defied  or  left  undone  over  all  the  Earth  :  and,  under  the  effect 
of  that  doable  vision,  of  transcendent  glory  and  world-wide 
misery  and  death,  He  breathes  into  our  hearts  the  invocation— 
*  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.'  What  was  its 
true  significance  ? 

There  is  no  need  to  travel  out  of  the  record  for  an  answer  to 
this  question.  The  first  verses  in  the  Sacred  Scripture  set  our 
thoughts  on  the  right  track  :  *  In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.  And  the  earth  was  without  form  and 
void  ;  and  darkness  was  on  the  face  of  the  deep.  And  God  said, 
Let  there  be  Light' 

Here,  in  fewest  words,  fitting  the  mystery,  is  (1)  the  Chaos^ 
or  the  earth  in  its  earliest  stage  of  inorganic  disorder.  Then 
follows  (2)  the  Kosmos,  or  the  earth  of  organic  life,  ascending 
till  it  reaches  man,  the  image  and  the  glory  of  God,  formed 
originally  for  an  eternal  life,  conditional  on  obedience.  Then 
follows,  (3)  The  Kingdom  of  Darkness,  the  black  shadow  of 
death  by  sin  covering  the  earth  from  Adam's  fall,  till  now  ;  and, 
(4)  The  Kingdom  of  God,  secretly  counter-working  sin  and 
death  through  redeeming  grace,  manifesting  itself  in  the  King 
of  this  kingdom,  who  is  '  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.'  These  four 
stages  seem  to  constitute  together  the  history  of  the  Divine 
Method  for  the  earth,  ending  in  the  survival  in  immortal  life  of 
those  who  have  been  ^  afore  prepared  unto  glory.*  This  is  the 
grand  evolution  :  God  as  Creator  first  of  all, — next  God  in  the 
development,  incarnate  in  Christ, — and  lastly,  God  in  the  issue, 
receiving  the  Church  into  His  glory  for  evennore. 

1.  First,  there  was  the  Chaos,  or  the  earth  of  inorganic  nature. 
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Tho  divine  record  reveals  nothing  of  the  mysterious  past. 
Science,  the  revelation  of  nature  to  mature  humanity,  partially 
lifts  the  veil,  yet  leaves  us  still  gazing  into  twdlight  and  dark- 
ness. Whether  the  earth  was  at  first  produced  in  its  present 
planetary  position,  along  with  the  solar  system  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium,  as  a  solid  globe  of  molten  atoms — fire-pervaded — 
all  in  fierce  struggle ;  or  in  gaseous  condition  was  flung  ofi*  from 
the  central  sun,  rushing  as  a  flaming  mist  around  that  centre, — 
we  do  not  absolutely  know.  But  what  we  do  know  is  that, 
amidst  the  seeming  chaos,  the  Spirit  of  Order  ruled  ;  and, 
through  incalculable  ages,  that  Spirit  moved  upon  the  surface 
and  through  the  mass,  condensing,  combining,  solidifying, 
separating  land  and  water  and  air ;  till  at  length  the  natural 
forces,  acting  out  the  volitions  of  orderly  Eternal  Thought, 
created  an  earth  on  which  organic  life  was  possible ;  and 
the  long  battle  of  fire  and  water,  the  strife  and  attraction  of 
contending  elements,  ended  in  a  habitable  world.  Then  dawned 
the  Kosmos. 

2.  Now  Vegetation  brightened  the  desert  globe  of  land  and 
water,  and  the  living  creature  came  forth,  bred  of  earth  and 
moisture,  as,  says  our  primitive  cosmogony,  '  Let  the  waters 
bring  forth!' — ^Let  the  earth  bring  forth!' — in  this,  according 
with  the  latest  thought  of  those  who  see  in  what  we  term 
matter  the  possibility  of  life  ;  but  not  according  with  that  latest 
thought,  if  it  be  meant  to  exclude  the  all-pervading  action  of  the 
Eternal  Cause,  which  lives  and  operates  through  all  causes  that 
are  visible,  and  communicates  some  of  His  own  mysterious 
energy  even  to  the  Atom  which  has  sprung  from  the  depths 
of  His  Being. 

And  so  this  diviner  order  of  the  Kosmos  reigned  through 
untold  ages,  while  the  earth  swarmed  with  the  mortal  lives  that 
sprang  into  being  in  successive  bursts  of  the  all-creating  Energy, 
— which  never,  by  existing  law,  excluded  itself  from  operating 
by  introduction  of  fresh  elements,  but  vindicatcMl,  even  in  a 
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world  of  perishable  plants  and  animals,  both  its  love  of  continuity, 
and  its  absolute  sovereignty  and  freedom, — at  once  in  Creation 
and  Destruction : — ^it  may  be  bringing,  as  men  say,  life  out  of 
life,  varying  its  forms  under  the  pressure  of  external  conditions, 
and  achieving  its  present  results  by  a  gradual  transformation  of 
pre-existing  types — though  of  this  the  fossil  record  contains  no 
evidence, — or,  it  may  be,  in  the  popular  sense,  creating,  time 
after  time,  new  tenants  of  the  void,  and  causing  the  fruitful 
Earth  to  bear  in  succession  the  original  distinct  kinds  of  living 
things,  out  of  which  all  sub-varieties  have  sprung.  These  are 
questions  which  we  leave  to  the  science  of  the  future.  To  us  the 
point  of  interest  is,  that  this  Kosmos  of  organic  life  ended  in 
Man,  of  whom  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that,  with  face 
uplifted  to  the  skies,  he  is  a  special  work  of  the  Heavenly  Power, 
and,  though  belonging  to  the  system  where  death  was  the  ancient 
and  universal  law  of  animal  life,  that  he  was  not  originally  made 
to  die. 

Here,  then,  comes  in  the  mysterious  narrative  with  which  the 
sacred  history  opens,  of  a  primeval  paradise  and  introductory 
trial  of  a  man  for  continuance  in  life  under  condition  of  obedience, 
— a  narrative  more  rational,  and  harmonising  better  with  all  the 
facts  of  human  life  and  thought,  and  with  our  inward  yearning 
for  immortality,  notwithstanding  our  actual  mortality,  than  any 
hypothesis  of  animal  descent,  or,  rather,  ascent,  from  ascidians 
and  the  fur-clad  grinning  monsters  of  the  woods. 

And  so  we  will  accept  this  narrative — even  although  it  leads 
us  into  realms  of  thought  where  science  founded  on  eyesight 
fails  us,  and  a  science  based  on  insight  begins.  The  Scripture, 
recording  the  revelations  of  God,  assures  us  that  man's  history 
as  a  moral  being  cannot  be  understood  alone,  because  it  is 
interwoven  with  that  of  higher  orders ;  just  as  the  history  of 
inferior  species  on  the  globe  is  entangled  with  a  system  of  prey 
prevailing  over  all  the  Kosmos. 

This  we  shall  now  take  as  sufficiently  proved  by  the  emphatic 
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declaration  of  Christy  and  of  His  Apostles — that  the  case  of 
bnmanity  in  sin  and  death  is  involved  in  the  malign  action  of  a 
SatanaSy  an  '  ancient  serpent,'  a  mighty  *  destroyer,'  more  fell 
than  any  fiery  dragon  of  preceding  ages  ;  and  that  the  result 
has  been  to  poison  humanity  with  the  viras  of  his  own  rebellion 
against  the  Infinite ;  the  dread  issne  being  sentence  of  return 
for  man  to  the  outer  world  and  lower  plane  of  animals,  in  penal 
conformity  to  the  law  of  extinction  for  all  earth-bom  lives 
incognisant  of  God ;  the  finite  eventually  falling  out  of  being 
by  necessity  when  not  in  union  with  the  Eternal.  *  In  the  day 
of  thy  eating  thou  shalt  surely  die.'  '  Dust  thou  art,  and  to 
dust  shalt  thou  return.'  A  short  animal  life  may  remain  to  man, 
as  to  his  mortal  congeners,  but  it  is  limited  by  the  horizon  of 
time.  '  Man  that  is  in  honour  and  understandeth  not,  is  like 
the  beasts  which  perish '  (Psalm  xlix.  20). 

3.  Next,  therefore,  follows  on  the  Chaos  and  the  Kosmos, 
the  Kingdom  of  Darkness,  extending  over  all  man's  world  and 
sphere  of  action.  There  is  an  evil  spirit  that '  energises  in  the 
children  of  rebellion.'  There  is,  through  apostasy  which  has 
become  congenital — a  world-wide  relapse  of  humanity  into 
animal  and  demonic  life ;  a  complex  result,  evolving  a  new 
type  of  sin  most  hateful — combining  the  perversion  of  the 
animal  life  with  the  perversion  of  the  higher  than  animal  in- 
telligence, and  becoming  more  detestable  in  proportion  as  the 
demonic  intelligence  by  culture  exceeds  in  force  the  animal 
development.  Hence  man's  ever-increasing  energy,  but  with- 
out God.  Thought  is  poisoned  at  its  spiritual  fountains,  till 
at  length  a  profound  philosophic  atheism  measures  at  once  the 
daring  of  humanity  and  the  depth  of  its  degradation. 

The  Kingdom  of  Darkness  is  man's  arena  of  action  separated 
from  his  God ;  and  it  is  the  shadow  of  death  unto  death 
eternal.  Here  is  the  true  and  real  misery  of  mankind.  These 
nations  are  hastening  forward  to  the  second  death — ^the  vast 
tide  of  himian  will,  passion,  and  intelligence  is  pouring  itself  in 


^ 


7i*^  T-r^'^.  '/  Tbe  iiJl  uTi*  ij*-r»»ihArT  d^fti^  £»££  xma's  sbi  hau 
*atr:jfi^  %  iL-9r»"  r*«rf:il  r>rT»«f:x«  oc  i>*  T»«alTr  in  ibe  Inner 
zucr-:*  «f  deaciL  fCrrnttl  Usiiess  t-c-m  nrkt.  men  mni^  die  twice 
— CMi*?  -Sit  Uit  sricoai  o^nn. 

AvfoL  iniee<L.  i«  ihi*  rkw  of  mam's  oroinxn !  Tbe  milfioiis 
<>r*?iaivr  rf  G«>i  are  y^rrrr.y  c«i  the  bHnk  of  dcom.  Imagining 
Ua«i:.^-v*r^  pOHessed  of  inifsiniijdije  tc-ing.  tber  are  bat 
yiAZJUASA  dancing  on  tbe  ed^  Kti  iLa:  ppEcs^'ioe  Wntath  which 
i^  ti^  ^If  of  oblivion,  the  everlasdng  dcaih  in  faelL 

4«  But  now  dawns  uf-on  this  darkness  the  light  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God-  the  light  of  Life. 

For  He  who%e  existence  is  ereriasring  and  His  glory  infinite, 
and  who  alone  knows  all  that  is  lost  when  His  creatures  lose 
life  eternal — ^j'eaming  orer  the  children  whom  once  that  high 
dei-tiny  await^rd,  and  commiserating  os  as  the  Tictims  <rf 
malignant  spirits  who  hare  spread  the  monarchy  of  death 
over  all  the  earth ;  He,  we  are  taught,  has  from  the  beginning 
ojKrrated  among  men  in  His  grace — in  a  kindness  which  has 
defeat/::^!  the  *  ilan-killer ' — in  a  ^roodness  which  is  bevond  and 
aU>ve  the  g^KKlness  of  beneficent  low.  This  salvation,  origi- 
nating in  the  depths  of  the  Divine  Love,  is  destined  to  end  in 
re-^toration  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  upon  the  earth, — the 
fonrtli  and  final  stage  of  the  development  of  the  'purpose  of 
tli'f  agf'H'  ^irpoOeo'Lv  t&p  alwvtav^  Eph.  iii.  11). 

'Hie  charaeteristic  of  this  Kingdom  is  that  in  its  inception 
anrl  methwl  it  is  supernatural  and  miraculous — a  system  super- 
indiK^:d  by  Divine  Love  on  the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth. 

Kvery  step  of  the  procedure  is  by  necessity  supernatural. 
Tlio   central   conception  transcends  all  thought  that  has  been 
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trained  simply  under  the  course  of  natural  law, — ^  Eye  hath  not 
seen  the  things  prepared  by  God  for  them  that  love  Him.'  It 
is  nothing  less  than  the  identification  of  the  Divine  Nature 
with  the  Human — of  the  Necessary  Being  with  the  vanishing 
phantasmal  shadow ;  of  the  eternal  Life  with  the  child  of  death 
in  the  person  of  the  Christ ;  who  thus  becomes  the  Life-giver  to 
the  dying  race,  the  King  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 
the  Author  of  Immortality  to  them  that  were  perishing.  This 
is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Divine  Life  takes  possession  of  a  human  form,  attracts 
and  unites  to  itself,  by  a  new  inspiration  of  grace,  all  willing 
souls,  and  after  stamping  on  them  anew  the  Divine  Image, 
breathes  into  them  the  spirit  of  immortality. 

We  may  now  the  better  apprehend  the  meaning  of  our  prayer, 
' Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  on  Earth* 

The  subject  of  the  New  Testament  is  this  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
No  less  than  forty-four  times  does  S.  Matthew  alone  represent 
Christ  as  speaking  of  this  earthly  reign  of  God.  Humanity 
asks,  with  fervent  longing,  to-day.  Where  is  it  ?  What  is  it  ? 
What  is  our  relation  to  it?  Is  this  Kingdom  present,  is  it 
future  ?     Is  it  on  earth,  or  in  the  skies  ? 

Men's  ideas  in  Christendom  on  this  subject  widely  differ. 
Not  a  few,  perhaps  the  majority,  think  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  as  being  in  Heaven  itself,  beyond  the  stars,  in  a  state 
which  good  men  will  one  day  for  ever  inhabit.  Others,  in 
millions,  think  that  it  exists  on  the  earth  already,  in  a  visible 
form,  and  that  it  consists  in  the  subjection  of  the  nations  to  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  at  Rome.  Others,  as  the  late  Mr.  Maurice, 
regard  the  papal  sovereignty  as  a  diabolic  caricature  of  this 
divine  monarchy,  but  think  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  truly 
found  wherever,  as  in  England,  the  State  acknowledges  the 
Christ,  and  consecrates  the  Civil  Power  by  the  establishment 
of  Christianity. 

Each  of  these  hypotheses  falls  far  below  the  ideal  of  Ignored 
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^Jrj^tr  '^,j^Q0xai  «#>  r^ftiiftv*  la  a  inai  TrnTr-ygciani  .rf  sarfi  a 
^yT^rngrjy  ^/  Gn*i  ra  ^eb  aifmis*  smi  aa5xl  wttjI?  W.»  wiD 
HOC  *i»v*r  ias  ift  woriil  wii«»  Crr«  '5?*i  »  vi>r^b^  rf 
^Atmt  4  oifftti  trraaifc.  Lft«  «§  ndm-  r^ty  diai  E:  ffftcss  euaer 
Up  fft&fT^  m  jk  6b^  triaaipli  of  rE;iri£  oscvi  •nrda  cfaui  to 
MW^  fn  an  hki^fnr/:Zfi  pftrpfttnsaGfi  uc  dst  m^jn  of  eriL  or  of 
thft  ^id/M  wbuji  »  urraed  audnn  CsnjCi^niom.  For  the 
Hrriptnn^  Ssth^ij  uadi  that  d^  Kingiiom  of  G«>i  itpon 
ftfirtb  poM^  tfanmgfa  thrw  ftag«$ : — I  >  The  ««ig^  of  sptritual 
jfr^r/fntnium^  laitdng  from  the  dar  of  C1ir»*5  homitiatioa 
antii  Hi.4  mrypXiA  coming.  /2,  The  stage  tA  jHd^meid  on  the 
tmfv^A  of  ^ly  Hatanic  and  haman;  when  eril  ^piritSw  eril 
iir/ir#rr^gnti^^,  d^rc^'itfnl  priesthood^  and  all  thing?  which  do 
iniqaitr,  ulall  b*r  *  gathered  ont'  of  Christ'*  Kingdom  of  the 
Mirt^i,  and  t}ie  area  be  left  clear  for  nation?,  mlers,  and  teachers 
who  do  Hift  wilL  (Zj  The  stage  of  Ofen  rirtory  and  resurrect 
ti//n,  wh^m  Clirist,  and  His  ser\'ants  '  raised  in  glory/  will  reign 
orer  th#;  world,  as  the  first  scene  of  that  eternal  royalty  wfaidi 
awaits  them  li^yond,  of  which  transcendent  issne  the  Trans- 
figuration was  the  prelusory  representation.  (See  2  Peter  i.  16.) 
We  are  n/it  required  to  believe  that  this  heavenly  reign  of 
(jtirist  mnst  Ik;  always  visible  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  much 
\tifm  that  the  risf5n  saints  will  be  mingled  with  the  terrestrial 
|K)ptilations.  May  it  not  rather  be  that  Christ,  and  His  Church 
in  angelic  natures  (IcarfyeXoij  Luke  xx.  36),  will  take  the  aerial 
pla(*/?s  (iwovpavla,  Eph.  vi.  12)  of  the  dispossessed  spirits  of 
dnrkneHH,  and  rule  as  guardians  over  the  earth  (over  *  five  '  or 
'  Um  (jilii^H,*  acxionling  to  desert),  enjoying  its  beauty  as  a  whole, 
and  '  inheriting '  it,  in  a  sense  the  most  complete  and  satisfying 
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until  its  end  in  the  final  conflagration  ?  Caught  up  to  meet 
their  Saviour  'in  the  bit^  (afyn-aryrfa'Sfieda  eh  aipay  1  Thess.  iv.  17), 
His  servants  will  be  *  ever  with  Him,'  as  when  the  attendant 
angels  hovered  unseen  around  the  cloud  of  Glory  on  Sinai,  or 
'the  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host'  filled  the  empyrean  at 
the  Saviour's  Incarnation.  On  this  hypothesis  we  may  con- 
ceive that  the  '  flaming  fire  '  which  is  reserved  for  some  selected 
victims  of  divine  wrath  at  the  Advent  of  Christ, — who  like 
Korah  *  shall  go  down  alive  into  hell,'  and  shall  be  '  gathered  out 
of  the  kingdom,  as  those  that  cause  stumbling,' — ^is  some  locally 
kindled  'sea  of  fire,' — perhaps  below  the  surface — and  not 
that  general  '  melting  of  the  elements,'  which  shall  occur  when, 
more  than  a  thousand  years  later,  the  burning  earth  will 
become  the  scene  and  the  instnmient  of  the  general  destruction 
of  ungodly  men  of  all  past  generations,  the  residuum  of  evil 
after  the  failure  of  all  saving  processes. 

On  this  hypothesis  of  a  liipited  and  selective  judgment  on 
the  wicked  rulers  and  teachers  found  alive  at  Christ's  Advent, 
we  can  also  understand  Jthe  language  of  prophecy  when  it  tells 
of  all  good  agencies  operating  still  among  the  sifted  nations  in 
Christ's  Kingdom  : — so  that  all  that  is  valuable  now  in  the 
work  of  righteous  statesmen,  legislators,  scholars,  missionaries, 
civilisers,  will  be,  according  to  the  law  of  continuity,  carried 
forward  into  the  final  blessed  state  of  the  renovated  world, 
when  human  life  will  answer  to  the  Divine  Idea,  and  God  shall 
have  'destroyed  them  that  destroy  the  earth.'  (See  Isaiah, 
chs.  Ixv.,  Ixvi.) 

We  know  but  too  well  how  large  a  demand  is  made  by  such 
a  hypothesis  on  the  patience  of  those  to  whom  it  is  novel,  and 
who  can  rest  only  in  the  thought  of  a  heaven  so  transcendental, 
so  distant  in  time,  or  so  far  away  in  space,  as  to  exert  no  direct 
influence  on  the  smooth  waters  of  modern  life.  But  the  difiiculiy 
may  be  overcome.  Christians  are  men  who  '  wait  for  God's  Son 
from  Heaven  ; '  who  '  love  His  appearing  ; '  who  expect  Resur- 
rection and  Immortality  in  soul  and  body,  at  His  return ;  who 
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look  to  ^  inherit  the  Earth  ; '  and  who  know  in  themselves,  ^  as 
to  the  times  and  seasons/  that  sudden  destruction  is  coming 
upon  modem  society  and  the  wickedness  of  Christendom,  while 
all  creation  waits  with  outstretched  neck  for  the  '  manifestation 
of  the  sons  of  God.' 

For  then,  as  the  Kosmos  once  of  old  succeeded  the  Chaos,  so 
shall  the  Kingdom  of  God  succeed  the  present  Kingdom  of 
Darkness :  and  the  men  who  during  the  ages  of  trial  have 
been  found  faithfid,  shall  ^  shine  fobth  as  the  sun  ik  thsib 
Heayeklt  Father's  realm.' 


BOOK    THE    FOURTH. 


THE    NEW    TESTAMENT   DOCTRINE    OF    FUTURE 

PUNISHMENT. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

ON  THE  FUTURE  PUNISHMENT  OF  THE  SECOND  DEATH. 

*  Future  retribution  has  become  a  kind  of  figment.  Hell  is  in  the  world  of 
shadows.  The  tone  in  which  educated  men  speak  of  it  still,  is  often  only  that 
good-humoured  condescension  which  makes  allowances  for  childish  superstition.' 
— F.  W.  Robertson,  Sermons,  I  132. 

TTTE  have  now  reached  that  stage  of  this  argument  which 
compels  us  to  approach  the  awful  theme  of  future  pun- 
ishment, and  to  test  our  general  doctrine  on  the  conditions 
of  salvation  by  putting  to  proof  its  agreement  with  the 
language  of  Scripture  on  the  doom  of  men  who  'judge  them- 
selves unworthy  of  everlasting  life.'  If  the  previous  part  of 
the  argument,  on  the  state  of  mortality  into  which  sin  has 
brought  mankind,  on  the  object  of  the  Incarnation  and  the 
laws  of  its  beneficial  application,  be  soundly  laid  in  Scripture 
evidence,  it  follows  necessarily  that  the  New  Testament  will 
be  found  to  teach  that  the  finally  unreformed  portion  of  our 
i-ace  will  not  live  for  ever. 

During  many  past  years  much  confusion  has  prevailed 
respecting  the  origin  and  development  of  this  system  of  in- 
terpretation. Discovering  that  one  of  its  results  is  to  establish 
a  doctrine  of  future  retribution  which  is  irreconcilable  with 
the  belief  in  the  eternal  duration  of  human  wickedness  and 
misery,  the  advocates  of  the  latter  opinion,  naturally  impressed 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  cause  at  stake,  have,  not '  for  the 
space  of  two  hours/  but  for  a  whole  generation,  filled  the  air 
with  doubtless  honest  outcries  against  what  they  deem  the 
'  miserable  doctrine  of  Annihilation ; '  and  have  persistently 
represented  that  this  so-called  doctrine  is  the  beginning  and 
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the  end  of  our  endeavours.  It  now,  however,  begins  to  be 
understood,  after  so  many  years  of  misconception,  that  much 
more  is  concerned  than  a  doctrine  of  future  punishment. 

And  this  is  indeed  worthy  of  consideration  by  those  who  ima- 
gine that  our  starting-point  has  been  a  preconception  of  limited 
retribution  founded  on  sentimental  objections  to  orthodoxy; 
whence  heretics  have  proceeded  to  invent  a  coiTesponding 
dogma  on  the  nature  and  the  fall  of  man.  For  the  reverse 
statement  would  be  nearer  the  truth,  that  the  doctrine  of  future 
destruction  Is  a  necessary  inference  from  the  positions  already 
supposed  to  be  established  by  independent  evidence,  on  the 
constitution  of  Man,  and  the  object  of  the  Incarnation.  But 
a  more  exact  representation  is  that,  starting  without  pre- 
occupation, we  have  found  this  application  of  the  right  principle 
of  interpretation  to  operate  harmoniously  throughout  the 
records  of  Divine  Revelation  ;  issuing  in  the  development  of  a 
theodicy  which  hangs  together  as  an  organic  unity,  and  proves 
its  truth  by  the  strength  and  the  delicacy  of  its  internal 
coherence. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  present  chapter  to  show  that  not  only 
does  the  application  of  the  true  canon  of  interpretation  to  both 
Testaments  bring  out  the  uniform  doctrine  that  life  eternal  is 
in  Christ  alone,  and  belongs  exclusively  to  righteous  men ;  but 
also  the  awful  converse,  that  all  finally  impenitent  sinners, 
choosing  evil,  shall  be  *  miserably  destroyed.' 

The  question  to  be  now  examined  is,  first  of  all,  one  of  inter- 
pretation. The  theological  and  spiritual  principles  which  are 
connected  M'ith  that  question  will  be  considered  hereafter.  The 
issue  in  this  place  must  be  restricted  to  the  inquiry,  wlwi  is 
tauyht  by  the  apostles  of  Christ  as  the  original  Christian  doc- 
trine  of  future  punishvient  ?  The  vastneas  of  the  subject,  the 
intense  emotion  excited  in  honest  minds,  as  one  interpretation 
or  another  is  favoured  or  threatened,  must  alike  be  excluded 
from  view,  during  the  critical  process  of  ascertaining  what  the 
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New  Testament  writers  meant  by  their  words  on  the  punish- 
ment of  Destruction. 


There  is  no  question  of  such  overpowering  interest  as  this ; 
for  it  bears  both  upon  men's  prospects^  if  evil,  and  upon  the 
moral  character  of  that  Omnipotent  Being '  with  whom  we  have 
to  do/  Nothing  less  is  involved  than  a  reconstruction,  by  an 
inductive  process,  of  the  moral  idea  of  Deity.  The  influence  of 
either  conclusion  on  the  whole  system  of  human  thought  and 
conduct  must  needs  be  enormous ;  and  only  a  crass  and  repre- 
hensible thoughtlessness  can  pretend  to  make  light  either 
of  the  mischief  wrought  by  erroneous  opinion  on  the  duration 
of  future  retribution,  or  of  the  beneficial  effect  Godward  of  a 
belief  based  on  a  divine  revelation  of  immortal  life  rightly 
understood. 

What  is  needed  here  beyond  all  else  is  a  doctrine  which  rests 
on  well-established  principles  of  interpretation;  one  which 
meets  the  eye  in  every  page  of  the  Sacred  Writings  read  in 
their  simplest  and  most  direct  signification;  and  which  will 
appeal  to  men's  consciences,  and  fears  of  ofiended  Justice 
without  the  intervention  of  a  difiicult  critical  argument  to 
support  it. 

Any  supposed  dogma  of  the  Christian  revelation  that  depends 
for  its  evidence  on  three  or  four  dubious  scattered  phrases  in 
the  synoptic  gospels,  and  which  is  not  even  pretended  to  be 
proved  by  a  single  plain  statement  in  the  expository  writings  of 
the  four  great  apostles,  S.  Paul,  S.  John,  S.  Peter,  and  S.  James, 
carries  on  its  own  face  decisive  reasons  for  its  rejection.^ 
Doubtless,  each  book  of  the  New  Testament,  taken  apart  from 
the  rest,  suffices,  if  it  be  in  any  sense  a  divine  book,  to  set 
before  the  reader  the  grand  issues  of  human  life,  in  words 
which  naturally  and  forcibly  express  those  issues.     It  is  incon- 

*  That  the  doctrinal  writings  of  these  four  chief  teachers  of  the  gospel  are 
wholly  destitute  of  any  clear  assertion  of  the  endless  misery  of  sinners  can  be 
verified  by  every  reader. 
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ceivable  that  any  doctrine  of  fundamental  importanoe  can  havi 
been  confided  to  the  care  of  one  or  two  of  the  sacred  writers, 
to  express  it  only  three  or  four  times  in  1600  years  in  its  fitting 
terms ;  while  they  themselves  have  everywhere  else  set  it 
forth  in  delusive  language,  and  all  the  rest  of  their  fellow- 
evangelists  and  apostles  have  employed  words  in  relation  to 
the  subject-matter  which  by  no  ordinary  rule  of  interpretation 
can  be  made  to  agree  with  these  supposed  exceptional  expres- 
sions. 

Thus  much  we  are  compelled  to  say  at  the  opening  of  this 
discussion,  since  the  Bible  has  fallen  much  into  the  hands  of 
the  '  weaker  brethren,'  who  ever  imagine  that  a  few  fisivourite 
'  texts  *  will  suffice  to  prove  that  Omniscience  is  on  the  side 
of  oven  the  most  extravagant  of  their  theologies.  The  world 
has  already  suffered  too  much  from  systems  founded  on  a 
liandful  of  wrested  quotations,  even  of  the  English  transla- 
tion, of  Scripture  to  allow  of  much  reticence  in  repudiating 
those  hernieneutical  methods,  whether  of  ignorant  evangelical 
enthusiasts  or  of  learned  ascetic  priesthooda  Too  much  stress 
cannot  l>o  laid  on  the  rule  that  since  the  Sacred  Writings  were 
for  iho  most  part  the  work  of  men  who  were  commissioned 
by  {\\o  Ktonial  Mind  in  different  ways  to  address -the  under- 
Htaiulin«x  of  human  beings. — the  law  shall  be  observed,  in 
interpn\ting  theui.  of  adhvrhuj  to  the  natural  and  proper 
nnett  u  u*(;  of  (he  ivonls  xvhich  they  usually  employ.  If  we  once 
abandon  oui'solvos  to  the  fancies  of  mystics  who  see  everything 
through  an  iniolleetual  prism,  to  w*hom  no  word  stands  in  its 
natural  sijjjnitioation,  but  every  vocable  is  surrounded  with  an 
auivola  or  numy-tintod  halo  of  m3'steries  and 'inner  senses,' 
wo  mi^ht  as  well  abandon  at  the  same  time  the  hope  of  com- 
pn^hondiujj  Christianity. 

Tndor  an  ovoi-doo[H^nirg  impression  of  the  responsibility 
atluohinjj  to  tlio  oonduot  of  this  inquir}*,  I  a&k,  then,  ^faat  is 
Uio  onlinury  hin^ungo  ol  CI  rist,as  iccoic«.d  by  the  evangelists; 
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and  what  is  the   ordinary  language  of  His  apostles,  on  the 
future  punishment  of  the  wicked  ? 

There  is  no  need  to  support  this  argument  by  presenting 
numerical  tabular  statements  of  their  various  expressions,  as 
some  recent  writers  have  done.  It  is  sufficient  to  reply  generally 
that  the  following  phenomena  stand  forth  in  undoubted  promi- 
nence throughout  the  New  Testament. 

Section  I. 

I.  There  runs  throughout  every  gospel,  and  every  epistle 
of  Christ's  messengers,  a  distinct  and  thrilling  denunciation  of 
positive  infliction, — of  eternal  judgment  to  come  on  all  who, 
having  heard  the  sum^mons  to  repentance,  and  the  word  of 
Divine  Mercy,  have  persisted  in  im/penitence  or  opposition  to 
God, 

The  language  of  both  Christ  and  His  apostles  is  very  guarded 
respecting  the  persons  who  lived  during  ages  of  ignorance ; 
in  accordance  with  S.  Paul's  important  declaration  on  Mars' 
Hill,  that  ' the  times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at'  But 
their  words  are  distinct,  uniform,  and  most  appalling,  in  relation 
to  the  '  wrath  to  come  *  on  all  knowing  offenders.  There  is  no 
subject  on  which  the  Son  of  God  speaks  more  frequently  and 
more  decisively  than  on  the  reality  and  the  awfulness  of  Hell 
or  Gehenna.  The  fire  of  Gehennxi  is  seldom  out  of  view  in  His 
preaching.  The  'Gop'  of  the  Lord  Christ,  though  most  benign, 
is  not  a  Power  to  be  lightly  '  mocked,'  affronted,  or  defied.  He 
is  a  Consuming  Fire. — But  who  are  the  Wicked  ? 

(1)  The  foremost  in  Christ's  enumeration  of  the  destined 
victims  of  '  hell-fii*e '  are  dishonest  and  time-serving  religious 
teachers — to  whom  He  chiefly  traces  the  ruin  of  mankind.  In 
all  written  literature  there  is  certainly  nothing  so  terrible  as 
Christ's  persistent  threatenings  of  'damnation'  to  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees.  It  is  as  if  He  had  opened  the  abyss,  dragged 
these  rabbinical  pretenders  to  its  mouth,  and  compelled  them 
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said  that  men  who  are  thus  judged  will  appear  before  God 
va  their  bodies,  to  undergo  the  infliction.  '  All  that  are  in 
the  manvmienta  shall  hear  His  voice,  and  shall  come  forth,  they 
that  have  done  good  unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they 
that  have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation* 
(John  V.  28,  29). 

S.  Paul  speaks  of  himself  as  'having  hope  towards  God 
that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just 
and  of  the  unjust '  (Acts  xxiv.  15). 

S.  John  also,  in  the  vision  of  the  Apocalypse,  appears  to 
coDfirm  this  tremendous  expectation  when  he  says,  '  I  saw  the 
dead '  (the  dead  who  '  lived  again '  at  the  end  of  the  millen- 
nium), *  small  and  great '  (high  and  low), '  stand  before  God ;  and 
the  dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things  which  were  written 
in  the  books,  according  to  their  works ;  and  whosoever  was 
not  found  written  in  the  book  of  life  was  cast  into  the  lake  of 
fire '  (Rev.  xx.). 

These  citations,  and  several  other  expressions  of  New  Testa- 
ment writers,  have  suggested  in  all  ages,  and  notably  in  the 
earliest  Christian  centuries,  the  idea  of  a  bodily  resurrection 
of  the  wicked,  for  the  endurance  of  physical  suffeHng  by  fire. 
It  is  obvious  that  Fire,  of  some  kind,  is  threatened  by  all  the 
messengers  of  God ;  notably  by  Christ,  who  is  '  appointed  to  be 
the  judge  of  the  quick  and  dead.' 

Nevertheless  it  has  become  almost  an  established  doctrine  of 
our  time  in  Protestant  countries,  that  the  '  biblical  threatenings 
of  material  fire  in  hell/  as  they  are  termed,  are  all  to  be 
understood  of  mental  anguish  only,  inflicted  by  the  fire  of 
*  men's  own  passions,'  or  of  '  God*s  wrath.'  This  reaction  has 
been  caused  doubtless  by  the  recoil  of  thoughtful  minds  from 
the  unutterably  horrible  prospect  of  endless  torment  by  fire, 
as  presented  by  such  teaching  as  was  exemplified  in  our  sixth 
chapter.  An  argument,  too,  of  very  considerable  weight  for 
regarding  the  threatenings  of  '  fire  *  as  figures  of  speech  for 
spiritual  sufiering,  has  been  drawn  from  the  tropical  character 
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of  other  representations  of  the  future  awards.  It  has  been  said, 
why  should  the  *  fire  of  hell '  be  more  material  than  the  *  water 
of  life  '  ?  Why  should  the  '  furnace  *  and  *  lake '  of  Gehenna 
possess  more  of  physical  reality  than  the  '  sea  of  glass '  or  the 
*  pearly  gates  '  of  heaven  ? 

There  would  be  decisive  force  in  these  considerations  standing 
alone  :  nevertheless,  at  the  risk  of  much  contradiction,  I  must, 
in  the  fear  of  God,  as  well  as  in  faithfulness  to  my  convictions, 
acknowledge  that  I  see  no  sufficient  reason  to  question  the 
belief  of  the  primitive  church,  that  the  New  Testament  writers, 
and  our  Lord  Himself,  intended,  by  their  menace  of  judgment 
hy  fire,  exactly  what  their  awful  words  appear  to  portend. 
It  would  be  the  extreme  of  folly  to  allow  the  extravagances  of 
the  teachers  of  endless  torment  to  blind  us  to  the  fact, — if  the 
New  Testament  does  really  teach  it  as.  a  fact, — that  God's 
judgment  will  be  executed  by  a  fearful  fiery  infliction,  though 
of  limited  duration.  The  eflfect  of  the  tenet  of  endless  suffer- 
ing has  naturally  been  to  induce  its  advocates  to  soften  as 
much  as  possible  the  warning  of  physical  retribution,  until  at 
last,  in  this  age,  the  very  defence  of  the  dogma  of  endless 
misery  has  come  to  rest  on  a  '  figurative '  interpretation  of  the 
hell  threatened  in  the  Bible. 

On  a  subject  so  awful  I  desire  to  speak  with  profound  caution 
and  reserve ;  but  I  acknowledge  that  the  positiveness  with 
which  both  good  and  bad  men  at  the  present  time  decide  against 
all  future  physical  punishment,  or  indeed  any  retributive  in- 
fliction,  seems  to  me  greatly  at  variance  both  with  Scripture 
and  the  analogies  of  the  world  that  now  is.  By  a  divine  law 
physical  miseries  of  the  direst  description  here  follow  hard  upon 
sin.  Why  should  it  not  be  so  beyond  ?  Here  men  and  women 
in  great  numbers  have  felt  *  the  violence  of  fire  '  for  truth  and 
righteousness,  under  God's  permission.  Why  should  it  be  held 
incredible  that  bad  men  should  die  even  by  fire  hereafter  ?  In 
past  ages  God*s  awfiil  judgments  have  been,  notwithstanding 
His  reputed  benevolence,  executed  by  *  fire  and  brimstone  '  on 
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Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  and  even  on  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  ; 
and  the  former  were  *  set  forth  as  an  excmiple  (Seiy/Ma)  to  them 
that  shall  hereafter  live  ungodly.'  In  what  does  the  *  example ' 
consist,  if  the  ungodly  of  the  future  are  to  suffer  no  such 
retribution  ?  But  why  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked  at  all, 
in  material  bodies,  if  there  be  no  future  punishment  on  the 
body  ?  ^  It  seems  to  modem  thought  a  monstrous  conclusion  to 
arrive  at ;  but  why  should  physical  retribution  from  the  hand 
of  God  hereafter  be  regarded  as  more  incredible  than  the  fires  of 
Sinai,  or  the  manifold  inflictions  of  contemporary  providence  ? 
If  it  has  not  been  contrary  to  fact  that  God  should  judge 
wicked  men  by  the  body  here, — why  hereafter  ? 

There  certainly  seems  to  be  a  special  and  terrible  intention 
in  our  Lord's  so  frequent  references  to  the  *fire  of  (Jehenna,* 
which  ought  to  render  men  at  least  cautious  in  explaining 
them  away.  If  the  second  epistle  of  Peter  (far  more  probably 
by  his  hand  than  by  any  other)  speaks  Christ's  doctrine,  *  it 
distinctly  teaches  that  the  fire  which  is  to  'melt  th^  elements  is 
the  same  which  will  accomplish  the  destruction  of  ungodly 
men ; ' — '  the  same  earth  is  reserved  unto  fire  against  the  day  of 
judgment,  and  perdition  of  ungodly  men '  (2  Peter  iii.).  The 
*  tares '  are  to  be  *  burned '  on  the  field  where  they  grew.  S. 
Paul  speaks  of  men  '  receiving  the  things  by  the  body  according 
to  what  they  have  done,  good  or  bad'  (ret  Bca  rov  cdjfiaTo^y 
2  Cor.  v.).  If  the  wicked  are  raised  from  the  dead,  it  surely 
must  be  either  to  suffer  for  ever,  or  to  undergo  fearful  destruc- 
tive retribution.  However  appalling  the  result,  I  cannot  but 
submit  my  judgment  to  the  evidence  of  the  literal  reality  of 
this  threatening,  rather  than  to  the  dubious  criticisms  on  which 
modem  writers  rely  in  denying  all  physical  infliction.  And 
nature  supports  the  persuasion. 

For  those  who  will  reflect  on  the  mysterious  energy  of 
Heat, — one  of  the  forms  of  the  universal  ether, — on  its  rela- 

*  Those  who  deny  the  bodily  resurrection  of  the  wicked,  have  perhaps  been 
led,  not  BO  much  by  critical  reaaons  in  the  first  place,  as  by  horror  of  the 
inevitable  inference. 
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tions  with  life  and  soul,  as  the  source  of  our  chief  pleasures 
and  pains, — on  its  all-pervading  power  as  one  of  the  principal 
effluences  of  the  Eternal  Spirit, — will  perhaps  somewhat 
modify  their  too  confident  assertions  of  the  'grossness  and 
coarseness  '  of  the  views  of  those  who  think  these  threatenings 
are  to  be  taken  as  they  stand.  Fire  is  but  one  of  the  mani- 
festations of  Force  into  which  the  elements  are  dissolving 
under  the  analysis  of  the  electrician  and  the  chemist  The 
realities  of  nature  are  unclothing  themselves.  We  can  no 
longer  see  or  number  them.  We  have  passed  into  the  region 
of  the  'Unseen  Universe.'  Both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end 
science  stretches  now  beyond  the  phenomenal  sphere  into  the 
psychical  and  spiritual  The  fire  threatened  will  not  be  the 
less  spiritual  because  it  is  '  material ; '  for  material  is  not  far 
from  spiritual  anywhere.  Nothing  is  gained  by  denying  the 
reality  of  'judgment  by  fire/  if  GoD,  who  will  destroy  the 
soul,  and  who  gives  their  energy  to  all  the  forces,  has  resolved 
on  the  direful  work  of  '  miserably  destroying '  the  body  also. 
Those  who  reject  the  Will  of  the  Power  who  is  above  nature, 
arc,  if  we  rightly  read  the  New  Testament,  to  be  given  over  to 
the  destructive  action  of  that  Nature  which  they  have  loved 
rather  than  (Jod,  and  will  perish  in  its  embrace. 

It  will  be  said  that  if  the  bodies  of  wicked  men  are  raised  in 
their  present  condition,  and  cast  into  the  fire,  they  would  be 
instantaneously  consumed ;  and  there  would  be  no  possibility 
of  continuous  infliction — no  possibility  of  enduring  suffering  for 
*  untold  ages.'  We  reply  that  in  the  act  of  God's  Judgment 
the  whole  procedure  is  so  directly  from  His  hand,  and  there- 
fore exceptional,  that  we  cannot  argue  from  the  ordinary 
operations  of  nature  to  punitive  results.  If  it  shall  please  God 
to  raise  the  wicked  dead.  He  will  raise  them  in  bodies  as 
exactly  fitted  for  their  fearful  doom  as  were  the  bodies  they 
once  wore  fitted  for  the  ends  of  time.  It  may  be  that  He  who 
knew  how  to  deprive  the  fire  of  all  its  special  effects  as  a  force  on 
the  bodies  of  the  Babylonian  witnesses  may  reverse  that  action. 
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and  suspend  the  final  results  of  its  destructive  energy  accord- 
ing to  His  wiD,  leaving  the  worst  men  to  endure  that  more 
tremendous  infliction  which  will  be  the  due  reward  of  their 
deeds.  As  to  judgment  by  fire  being  morally  *  impossible 
under  Ood*8  government/  it  is  obvious  that  such  suffering  has 
already  occurred  in  myriads  of  instances,  in  the  martyrdoms 
of  the  saints.  It  is  therefore  by  no  means  clear  that  it  is 
moi-ally  impossible  in  the  punishment  of  the  wicked.  Men 
have  reached  in  our  time  dangerously  perverted  notions  of 
the  Great  Power  who  is  behind  Nature.  The  Infinite  Spirit 
works  by  His  inscrutable  will  in  material  forces  and  forms. 
Matter  seems  to  be  the  last  end  of  God  in  His  Self-mani- 
festation. If  the  '  Word  was  made  flesh '  in  order  to  redeem 
men,  and  suffered  physical  agony,  it  is  far  from  incredible 
that  a  daringly  wicked  man  shall  be  incorporate  again  to 
receive  the  *  due  reward  of  his  deeds.' 

With  respect  to  the  duration  of  suffering,  this  again  must  be 
spoken  of  with  awe,  and  only  in  the  language  of  Christ  and 
His  apostles.  Nothing  is  affirmed  by  them  of  *  untold  ages.* 
Inconceivably  fearful  words  are  used  respecting  the  doom  of 
the  Devil,  and  of  the  Royal  and  Clerical  leaders  of  the  world's 
insurrection  against  God  and  His  King ;  but  both  as  to  these, 
and  as  to  men  generally,  the  sayings  of  Christ  must  suflSce. 
The  rapid  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  is  set  forth  as 
an  *  example  '  of  the  general  judgment.  There  will  be  '  few 
stripes,'  and  'many  stripes,'  'perishing  without  law,'  and  'judg- 
ment under  the  law,'  *  swift  destruction,*  and  a  *  greater  damna- 
tion.' It  is  the  act  of  God,  and  in  all  its  details  will  be  righteous 
— a  doom  over  which  all  Heaven  will  '  rejoice '  (Rev.  xix.  3). 

If  it  be  still  rejoined  that  this  is  too  fearful  and  overpowering 
a  statement  to  be  believed ;  it  must  be  answered,  that  no 
doctrine  of  future  punishment  can  possibly  be  time  which  does 
not  bring  'great  fear  upon  every  soul.'  It  was  thus  that  S. 
Paul  'reasoned'  before  Felix  of  'judgment  to  come'  until 
'  Felix  trembled '  (efufyolSofs  yevofievo^;,  Acts  xxiv.).     No  doctrine 
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Wotr*  we  *r3ft  a  iarinz  sinner  liviii^  bv  &L5eho»>i  in  his  trade 
'vT  pr'vf^aft^-Ti,  or  oomxziictbig  p^ijory  in  a  Law  cccn.  by  im- 
fin^ynr^ziy  rAi]lztq  on  the  G>i  of  Tnxth  to  witness  a  delifaerate 
li^, — wLo  f^^  anv  difficolty  in  lelieving  that  sach  Ears  'shall 
f^aTe  Uj^ir  (Art  in  the  lake  of  hreS — an  i  that  they  deserre  it, 
ftinc^  no  wickediygss  has  more  of  will  in  it  than  wilful  falsehood  ? 

When  w-s  see  wicked  priests  making  gain,  or  seeking  for 
{lOwer,  bj  deceiving  the  ignorant  peasantry  and  womenkind 
with  pretended  miracles,  who  doabts  that  they  deserve  the 
'  wrath  to  com-^  '  I 

When  we  see  kings  and  statesnen  entering  upon  nnjost  wars, 
and  «dcrificing  the  lives  of  men  by  thousands  to  haoghty  temper, 
goilty  ambition,  or  lost  of  power, — who  can  feel  mnch  difficulty 
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in  thinking  that  Ood  will  surely  give  to  those  great  criminals 
'  the  due  reward  of  their  deeds '  in  a  frightful  hereafter  ? 

When  we  see  professors  of  false  religion  and  royal  tyrants 
conspiring  together  to  torture  to  death  the  martyrs  of  truth, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  old  Roman  emperors,  or  the  Spanish 
inquisitors,  or  the  French  court  and  priesthood  in  the  times 
of  the  Huguenots,  as  we  read  in  the  pages  of  history,  till  the 
very  soul  cries  aloud,  even  after  two  centuries,  *  hastening  some 
day  of  God,'  when  retribution  shall  come  down  on  these  demons 
in  human  fonn, — do  we  not  all  judge  that  if  God  shall  take 
vengeance  on  such  men  hereafter,  He  will  only,  as  Judge  of  all 
the  earth,  do  rigid  ? 

But  if  God  will  do  rightly  in  judging  the  great  criminals  of 
history,  He  will  also  surely  do  rightly  in  judging  all  men 
according  to  their  works.  He  will  do  rightly  in  punishing 
with  '  many  stripes  *  those  who  knew  their  Lord  s  will  and  did 
it  not;  and  with  *  few  stripes '  lesser  offenders. 

And  this  is  precisely  what  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  teaches. 
Under  this  view  every  man  is  in  danger  of  the  just  judgment 
of  God.  Jesus  Christ  has  taught  us  that  God's  mercy  does  not 
extend  to  persons  who  resolve  on  defying  Him,  by  the  total 
neglect  of  religion.  It  is  a  common  delusion  that  God  will 
be  *  kind  and  good  'to  every  one.  But  the  teaching  of  Nature 
agrees  with  the  teaching  of  Christ,  in  proving  that  this  cannot 
be  the  truth.  There  is  severity  with  God,  as  well  as  goodness. 
He  established  the  laws  of  nature  for  a  benevolent  purpose. 
Yet  if  I  break  any  one  of  these  laws,  I  shall  suffer  dreadfully. 
Fire  is  useful  when  properly  employed.  But  if  I  resolve  on 
holding  my  hand  in  the  flames,  it  will  be  burned  off,  amidst 
terrible  torment.  If  I  obey  the  law  of  gravitation,  it  proves  to 
be  my  friend.  But  if  I  break  it,  and  throw  myself  down  from 
the  top  of  a  precipice,  I  shall  be  dashed  to  pieces. 

The  same  rule  holds  in  moral  law.  If  I  oppose  the  force  of 
God's  will,  by  lying,  by  unchastity,  by  cruelty,  by  gross  drunk- 
enness, by  ingratitude,  by  injustice,  or  by  blasphemy — ^I  shall 
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be  visited  with  the  deserved  penalty  of  sin  hereafter.  There 
is  no  unrighteousness  in  this.  On  the  contrary,  judgment 
comes  because  Ood  acts  in  morals  as  uniformly,  and  as  severely, 
as  He  acts  with  the  breakers  of  natural  law.  The  only  difference 
is  that  moral'law-breakers  will  be  chiefly  dealt  with  hereafter, 
when  sin  is  finished,  and  the  account  is  closed. 

And  yet  it  may  well  be  that  even  if  there  be  no  bodily  infliction, 
a  greaterand  morefrightful  penalty  shall  precede  andaocompany 
the  destruction  of  great  offenders.  Christ  s  words  in  the  fearful 
monitory  legend  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus — Stm,  BemeTnber! 
— point  to  a  previous  endurance,  in  the  disembodied  state,  at 
least  in  some  instances,  of  the  spiritual  woe  which  an  awakening 
conscience  brings.  And  it  is  not  necessary  to  imagine  anything 
beyond  this  stroke  of  a  scorpion-conscience — a  steadfast  com- 
pulsory review  of  an  evil  life — to  perceive  in  many  cases  the 
most  tremendous  consequence  of  it.  What  must  it  be,  for  ex- 
ample, for  an  indevout  Scientific  Man  to  pass  into  a  condition 
where  atheism  is  no  more  possible ;  where  pale  and  speculative 
theism  is  impossible  also;  because  the  Divine  Wisdom, — ^no 
longer  beheld  at  a  distance  in  the  order  of  revolving  planets, 
in  the  laws  of  sidereal  motion,  in  the  arrangements  of  far-off  uni- 
verses, in  that  remoter  magnificence  which  shrouded  it  from 
view  while  he  inhabited  the  body, — ^has  now  come  near  as  the 
Ruling  Authority, — and  closely  encompasses  the  soul,  and 
pierces  its  secret  darkness  through,  in  one  calm,  intolemble 
blaze  of  the  Excellent  Glory  ?  What  must  it  be  to  perceive, 
with  a  clearness  which  profane  defiance  can  overshadow  no 
longer,  that  Almighty  God  is  holy,  and  that  Omni[)otence  is 
everywhere, — or  to  review  in  thought  those  inner  and  outer 
evidences  of  a  Divine  Revelation  of  truth,  which,  made  light 
of  on  earth,  will  seem  so  appallingly  real  in  their  power  of  con- 
demnation now  that  they  are  remembered  in  perdition?  Those 
must  be  very  ignorant  of  much  that  is  passing  in  this  world, 
in  the  solitudes  of  enforced  thought,  in  prisons  and  on  beds 

sickness,  who  peremptorily  decide  that  such  experiences  are 
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improbable  beyond.  If  Christ  be  from  God,  such  experiences 
await  every  dishonest  and  rebellious  spirit  hereafter,  in  '  the 
wrath  of  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb.' 

Every  man's  responsibility  will  then  be  foimd  to  extend  over 
a  wider  area  than  he  imagined.  And  those  whose  sins  are  not 
forgiven  on  repentance  will  justly  be  held  accountable  for  the 
whole  sum  of  their  evil  influence  in  the  creation.  It  may  form 
the  spiritual  punishment  of  many  to  trace  out  the  whole  history 
and  eflect  of  their  misdeeds  in  subsequent  generations.  '  It  is 
appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  but  after  this  judgment.'  I 
humbly  make  my  prayer  to  God  that  these  i*epresentations 
may  arouse  to  timely  repentance  some  able  but  thoughtless 
persons  who  may  read  them ;  and  to  whom  the  first  stage  of 
wholesome  reflection  must  necessarily  take  the  form  of  a  sense 
of  danger  while  persevering  in  a  life  of  intellectual  and  moral 
rebellion  against  Omnipotence ;  for,  as  is  said  in  an  Apocryphal 
book,  *  Mighty  sinners  shall  be  mightily  tormented.' 

Such,  then,  is  the  jiT%i  phenomenon  which  strikes  every 
reader  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  appearing  on  the 
surface,  and  not  less  appearing  in  its  inmost  depths  of  teaching ; 
— a  distinct  and  fearful  threatening  of  Vengeance  to  come  on 
every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evU, — a  threatening  supported 
and  brought  home  to  the  conscience  by  all  the  lines  of  evidence 
which  prove  the  truth  of  Christianity;  for  those  menaces  of 
'  righteous  judgment '  are  proved  to  be  divine  by  precisely  the 
same  arguments  which  attest  the  promises  of  the  gospel. 

Section  II. 

The  second  phenomenon  appearing  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, not  less  than  the  Old,  in  relation  to  future  punishment, 
is  that,  in  ninety-nine  instances  out  of  every  hundred  in  which 
the  subject  is  referred  to,  its  eflect  -is  declared  to  be  to  bring 
the  impenitent  part  of  mankind  to  an  end  which  is  described 
positively  as  deaih,  destruction,  perishing,  utterly  perishing, 
corruption;  and,  negatively,  as  exclusion  fi-om   life,  or  Ufe 
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etem/d.  It  must  be  added  hens  that  the  greater  nnmber  of 
imagts  employed  to  denote  the  natore  of  the  sLnfiii  peisoiis 
cast  into  hell  are  sach  as  conform  to  the  idea  of  destruciioQ  by 
fire,  as  when  it  is  said, '  He  shall  bom  ap  the  dkoff  with  on- 
qoenchable  fire.'  '  The  day  cometh  that  shall  bom  as  an  orea, 
and  the  proud  and  all  that  do  ib-ickedly  shall  be  as  dry  stmur; 
and  the  day  that  cometh  shall  bom  them  up  that  it  shall 
leave  tfum  neiOier  rofA  nor  brands  *  (Mai.  iv.^.  It  will  probably 
not  be  denied  that  the  characteristic  threatening  of  Scripture, 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  against  wicked  men,  is  that  of  deaths 
detraction,  perishing.  Such  phrases  as  endless  iroe,  endless 
misery,  are  unknown  to  the  Bible.  The  ordinary  language  of 
the  pulpit  on  this  subject  is  systematically  unscripturaL 

Now  these  words,  occurring  constantly  in  the  prophetic  and 
apostolic  writings  in  reference  to  judgment  to  come,  are,  as  is 
known,  taken  by  nearly  all  Christendom  in  this  age,  and  have 
been  taken  for  many  centuries,  to  stand  for  the  idea  of  viistr^ 
only;  a  misery  believed  from  the  nature  of  the  sufferers,  as 
beings  incapable  of  death,  and,  from  other  declarations  of 
inspired  writei-s,  to  be  ab:?olutely  endless  or  everlasting.  It  is 
denied  with  the  utmost  force  of  conviction,  by  multitudes  of 
Christians,  learned  and  simple,  that  these  words  signify  what 
they  seem  to  signify — the  utter  destruction  or  extinction  of  the 
life  of  the  condemned.  It  is  held  that  their  real  and  proper 
sense,  because  their  historical  sense  in  Christendom,  is  that 
wicked  men  will  cany  on  their  existence  through  the  boundless 
eternity,  as  long  as  the  Necessary  Being  endures,  in  a  state  of 
conscious  suffering,  greater  or  less  in  degree,  but  illimitable  in 
duration.^ 

There  must  exist  some  argument  of  almost  overpowering 

*  No  one  has  exhibited  this  conviction  with  greater  force  than  Mr.  Darby  in 
his  various  tractates  on  this  awful  subject.  His  expression  of  displeasure  at 
the  spiritual  character,  and  of  scorn  for  the  scholarship,  of  all  who  hold  a  less 
frightful  belief  than  his  own,  we  must  not  turn  aside  to  characterise — further 
than  to  entreat  his  reconsideration  of  much  unfitting  language.  One  obeerrse, 
however,  that  zealous  Calvinists  are  ofttn  indifferent  to  the  moral  credibility  of 
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influence  which  has  thus  determined  the  interpretation  of 
masses  of  language  to  a  sense  exactly  contrary  to  its  natural 
meaning.  For  the  process  by  which  such  terms  as  death, 
perishing,  deatruction  are  made  to  stand  for  the  idea  of  endless 
misery,  is  one  of  which  the  precise  converse  would  be  to  cause 
the  word  Life,  so  often  used  in  the  Bible  to  denote  the  eternal 
reward  of  the  saints,  to  stand  for  the  strange  idea  of  a  happy 
extinxition,  or  a  blessed  abolition  of  existence — a  euthanasia. 
The  radical  idea  of  destruction,  that  is,  extinction  of  being,  is 
first  taken  out  of  it ;  then  the  word  is  made  to  stand  for  its 
opposite,  eternal  being ;  and  then  the  associated  idea  of  misery 
is  grafted  upon  the  stock  of  the  converted  primary ;  the  result 
being,  that  destruction  stands  for  endless  misery.  An  exactly 
parallel  treatment  of  the  promise  of  Life,  therefore,  will  result, 
first,  in  taking  out  of  it  its  i-adical  idea  of  conscious  existence — 
next,  in  making  it  stand  for  its  opposite,  extinction — and,  lastly, 
in  joining  the  associated  idea  of  happiness  with  the  converted 
primary, — so  that  you  obtain  the  complex  result  of  a  happy 
extinction.  It  would  require  some  argument  of  overmastering 
force  to  persuade  nine-tenths  of  the  scholars  of  Christendom  to 
perform  this  operation  upon  the  promise  of  life  to  the  righteous  ; 
and  no  such  argument  has  ever  appeared  or  operated. 

To  what,  then,  is  to  be  attributed  the  almost  unanimous  de- 
cision of  Europe  and  America,  that  the  terms  in  which  punish- 
ment is  threatened  to  wicked  men  in  the  Scripture  are  rightly 
to  be  treated  in  the  fashion  described  ? 

The  answer  is  obvious.  The  popular  l)elief  of  Christendom 
lias  for  many  ages  been  fixed  in  the  Natural  Imrtioiiulity  of 
the  Soul,  as  a  dictate  of  reason,  and  first  principle  of  reli<^ous 
truth  ;  a  [)rinciple  thought  to  rest  on  similarly  decisive  evidence 
with  the  existence  and  moral  government  of  God.     And  since 

their  doctrines,  because  it  is  thought  that  prodestiDation  will  secure  the  '  faith ' 
of  the  elect,  and  the  honest  moral  difficulties  of  the  non-elect  are  of  no  con- 
sequence to  any  one.  If  they  do  not  see  the  justice  of  their  own  helpless 
ctmdemuatiun  to  endless  torment,  their  opinion  is  of  no  account  to  writers  of 
the  school  of  Mr.  Darby. 

25 
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the  soul  is  Immortal,  or  deaihless,  it  can  never  die  or  peritk 
in  the  proper  and  natural  sense  of  those  words,  bat  only  in 
some  figurative  or  tropical  sense,  such  as  this  of  endless  misery. 
Thus  psychology  gives  the  law  to  interpretation. 

Add  to  this  that  there  are  three  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,— perhaps  four, — which  have  been  regarded  as  categorical 
assertions  of  the  doctrine  of  endless  misery, — and  we  possess  all 
the  elements  of  £eu^  demanded  in  explanation  of  a  handling  of 
words,  at  first  si^t  so  artificial  and  indefensible. 

The  compelling  force  of  the  argument  derived  firom  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  has  been  already  examined.  The  very 
idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  (its  deaihlessness  in  Elnglish) 
cannot  even  be  expressed  without  taking  the  word  death  in 
the  sense  of  extinction,  the  very  sense  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
soul's  immortality  is  supposed  to  exclude  when  interpreting  the 
Scripture.  That  the  souZ  is  immortal  signifies  that  it  cannot 
be,  or  will  not  be,  extinguished,  or  abolished,  or  literally  die. 
It  does  not  signify  that  it  cannot  be  mriserable,  or  unholy^  but 
that  it  cannot  perisli  in  the  literal  sense.  The  phrase,  therefore, 
of  the  *  immortality  of  the  soul  *  carries  its  own  condenmation 
on  its  front,  if  it  is  brought  in  as  an  argument  against  allowing 
the  threatening  of  death  in  the  Bible  to  be  interpreted  naturally. 

The  arguments  for  the  figurative  interpretation  of  Death, 
Destruction,  and  Perishing,  derived  from  the  four  principal 
expressions  in  the  New  Testament  supposed  to  require  such  a 
treatment,  will  be  examined  afterwards.  At  present  we  are 
concerned  to  consider  the  historv  of  these  words  in  that  Greek 
language  by  means  of  which  Christianity  has  been  published 
to  the  world. 

Here,  then,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  under  the  eye  of  the 
reader  the  original  words  (verbs  and  nouns)  generally  employed 
by  New  Testament  writers  to  warn  wicked  men  of  their  future 
doom. 

1.  The  verb  to  die.    *  If  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die ' 
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(/XreWere  airo0vri<riceLV,  ye  shall  soon  and  certainly  die ;  Rom. 
viii.  13).  *  That  a  man  may  eat  thereof,  and  not  die  *  (John  vi.  50). 

2.  The  noun  death  {Odvaro^).  *  The  wages  of  sin  is  deaih ' 
(Rom.  vi.  23). 

3.  The  verb  to  destroy,  God  is  able  to '  destroy  body  and  soul 
in  Gehenna '  ("^i^V  ^^^  o-w/ia  airoXea'ai,  iv  yeiwrf^  Matt.  x.  28). 
In  this  sense  also  a  man  is  said  to  *  destroy  his  own  life.'  *  He 
that  loveth  his  life  shall  lose  (destroy)  it '  (John  xii.  25).  diroXiae^ 
avTTjv — ^u^iji' :  in  opposition  to  ^tooyovqaec  avri]v, 

4.  The  noun  destruction,  '  Broad  is  the  road  that  leadeth  to 
destruction  *  (eh  rr^v  dirdyXeiav,  Matt.  vii.  13).  *  Vessels  of  wrath 
fitted  for  destruction '  (dirdoikeiav^  Rom.  ix.  22). 

5.  The  verb  to  perish.  *  God  so  loved  the  world,  as  to  give 
His  Only-Begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should 
not  perish'  (fjuij  airoXriraVy  John  iii.  15). 

*  The  preaching  of  the  cross  is  to  them  that  'perish  foolishness ' 
(roh  airoWvfiAvoL*;,  1  Cor.  i.  18).  '  Shall  the  weak  brother 
polish  By  thy  knowledge?'  (aTroXKurai,  1  Cor.  viii.  11). 
'  They  shall  perish  without  law  '  (dpofuo^  koI  airoXovvTac,  Rom. 
ii.  12). 

6.  Destruction  (SXeOpo^).  *  Who  shall  pay  the  penalty,  eternal 
destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord '  (SkeOpov  aleovi^ov, 
2  Thess.  1.  9). 

'  Foolish  and  hurtful  lusts  drown  men  in  destruction  and 
perdition '  (et?  oKeOpov  kuI  diraJKeiav,  1  Tim.  vi.  9). 

'  Then  sudden  destruction  cometh  upon  them '  (tots  al^vl8io<: 
avToU  i{f>ia-TaTai  okeOpo^^  1  Thess.  v.  3). 

7.  Coi^ruption  or  death  (<f>0opd).  *He  that  soweth  to  the 
flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  cori'uption  (^dop^v)^  but  he  that 
soweth  to  the  spirit  shall  of  the  spirit  reap  life  everlasting ' 
(Gal.  vi.  8). 

*That  by  these  ye  might  become  partakers  of  a  divine 
nature,  having  escaped  the  corruption  or  mortality  which  is  in 
the  world  through  lust '  ((^Oopa^,  2  Peter  i  4).  '  These,  as  irra- 
tional brute  beasts  made  for  capture  and  destruction  (if^dopkv)^ 
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Immortality,  known  and  acknowledged  as  such  throughout  the 
Greek-speaking  world.  Based  upon  the  ever-moving  story  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Socrates,  and  professing  to  detail  the  argu- 
ments/or the  niimoriality  of  the  soul,  on  which  he  lusted  his 
hope  of  a  life  U^  come,  on  the  day  of  his  judicial  death  by 
poison,  the  Phcedon  was  as  well  known  throughout  the  reading 
population  of  the  Macedonian  and  Roman  empires  as  any 
tragedy  of  Shakespeare  is  known  among  English  readers. 
The  words,  therefore,  in  which  Plato  expressed  the  leading  ideas 
of  this  dialogue  formed  a  fixed  element  of  thought  and  speech 
over  the  wide  area  where  his  works  were  studied  in  the  nume- 
rous academics  and  schools  around  the  Mediterranean  shores. 

The  main  object  of  the  dialogue  is  obvious  to  eveiy  reader. 
It  is  to  adduce  arguments  of  various  kinds  in  support  of  the 
belief  that  in  death  the  soul  will  not  become  extinct,  will  not 
die,  perish,  or  be  destroyed.  The  reader's  attention,  therefore, 
is  now  invited  to  the  terms  in  which  that  idea  is  set  forth 
throughout  the  Plwedon.  They  are  precisely  the  terms  gene- 
rally chosen  in  the  New  Testament  to  denote  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked ; — with  this  difference,  that  Plato  says  the  soul 
will  not  suffer  Odvaro^,  a/ircoiKeuij  oXeOpo^,  ^6opd ;  that  it  is  nx>t 
destined  to  diroXeaOai,  fcaTa<f>0€Lp€<r0ai,  airoOvrjaKeiv ;  while  the 
New  Testament  writers  declare  that  wicked  men  shall  suffer 
what  is  denoted  by  these  terms.  In  Plato's  dialogue  these 
words  stand  for  extinction  of  life,  for  that  idea  only,  and  in 
the  strongest  possible  contrast  to  the  idea  of  perpetuation  of 
being.  Our  argument  is  that  in  the  New  Testament  they 
signify  precisely  the  same  doom, — the  final  and  absolute  ex- 
tinction of  life  in  the  case  of  the  wicked. 

Tliere  is,  I  submit,  no  possibility  of  escape  from  the  force  of 
this  argument  except  by  a  statement  which  is  fatal  to  the  New 
Testament  writings  as  a  revelation.  It  is  said  that  these  words 
in  the  New  Testament  are  not  used  in  the  sense  in  which  Plato 
and  all  his  readers  for  four  hundred  years,  not  less  than  all 
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good  writers  in  Greek  following  the  times  of  Christy  used 
them ;  but  in  a  new  and  special  sense,  which  was  created  for 
them  by  inspiration  of  God ;  so  that  inspiration  most  be  re- 
garded as  having  for  its  object  to  give,  not  only  a  new,  but  a 
self-contradictory  sense  to  some  of  the  most  familiar  words  in 
the  Greek  language.  But  if  this  were  the  effect  of  inspiration, 
inspiration  would  be  fatal  to  revelation ;  since  revelation  con- 
sists in  making  truth  known  to  the  nations  through  language, 
and  insi)iration  of  the  quality  supposed  deprives  words  of  their 
proper  meaning  and  affixes  one  diametrically  opposite. 

The  passages  in  the  Phwdon  in  which  the  words  occur,  which 
are  also  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  denote  future  punish- 
ment, are  as  follows.  The  Greek  words  spaced  out  are  the 
same  with  those  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  denote  future 
punishment.  Their  English  correlatives  are  given  in  italics  in 
Mr.  Jowett's  version. 

Chapter.  XIV. — EIttovto^  Bij  tov  StoKparov^  raxna  uiroXafiiov 
o  Kiffrj^  €(f>rj  *  ^fl  Scofcpare^,  tA  fikv  aXKa  efioirye  Soxel  koXm^ 
XeyeaOaLy  tcl  Se  irepX  t^9  "^v^n^  iroKKrjv  aTrurrieaf  irape)(€L  T049 
apOpdiroL^f  firj,  iiretZav  aTraXXjCuyfj  rod  a(ofiaTO<;,  oifBa/iov  er*  ^, 
dXX'  i/celprj  Tp  VH'ipa  hiaf^Oelpr^raL  re  kol  airoWvijTai, 
5  &p  avOpfOTTO*;  cnroBavrj, 

'  Socrates  having  said  these  things,  Cebes  answered :  I  agree, 
Socrates,  in  the  greater  part  of  what  you  say.  Bat  in  what  relates  to 
the  soul  men  are  apt  to  be  incredulous;  they  fear  that  when  she 
leaves  the  body  her  place  may  be  nowhere,  and  that  on  the  very  day 
of  death  she  may  he  destroyed  and  perish,^ — Joicett,  p.  414. 

Chapter  XXIII. — El  pAvroi  koX,  iireiZav  a7ro6avo)fi€P,  €Ti 
earai,  ovB*  avrcp  fioL  SoKel,  €<f>r),  &  S(!>fcpaT€<:,  aTroSeBel^datr, — 
aW*  €Ti  iv€aTr}/C€V  o  vvv  Srj  Kefirj^;  eKjeye^  to  t&v  ttoWmv,  Sttc^ 
fit)  afia  aTToOprjaKOVTo^  toO  dvdpdyrrov  hiaaKehdvvvrai  t)  '^uxi 
KoX  avrp  TOV  elpat  tovto  t€\o9  y.  Ti  yap  KcoXvec  yiyveaOai  fiev 
avTTjv  Kol  ^vvlaraaOaL  aXKoOev  irodev  xal  elvai  irpXv,  KaX  eh 
apOpdyrreLOv  (r&fia  a^LKeaOai,  itreiZav  he  d^ucrfrai  KaX  aTraXXar- 
Tr)Tai  TovTov,  TOTe  KaX  ai/Ttjv  TeXevrap  KaX  Bia(l)0eipe(r0ai, 
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*  But  that  after  death  (says  Simmias)  the  sonl  will  continue  to  exist 
is  not  proven  even  to  my  own  satisfaction.  I  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
feeling  of  the  many  to  which  Cehes  was  referring — the  feeling  that 
when  the  man  dies  the  sonl  may  he  scattered,  and  that  this  may  be 
the  end  of  her.  For  admitting  that  sh6  may  be  generated  and  created 
in  some  other  place,  and  may  have  existed  before  entering  the  human 
body,  why  after  having  entered  in  and  gone  out  again  may  she  not 
herself  he  destroyed  and  come  to  an  end  ?  * — Jowett,  p.  424. 

Chapter  XXIX. — 'JET  Be  "^v^  apa,  ro  aeiZh,  to  eU  toiovtov 
roTTOP  erepov  olxofievov,  yepvalop  koI  KaOapov  fcal  deiBrj^  et? 
AiSov  0)9  aKr)0a)^y  irapa  rov  dyaOov  koX  <f>p6vLfiov  Bebv,  o5  &v 
^€09  €0€\rj,  avTt/ca  teal  rfi  ifi^  "^^^  IreoVf  avrr)  Se  Stf  rjpZv  17 
TouLVTTj  fcai  ovTco  7r€(l>v/cvia  aTraWaTTOfiivT)  tov  adfiaTO^  evdif^ 
SLa7r€<l>v<TrjTat,  Kal  air oXoyXcVy  w  ^aaiv  oi  iroXKol  avdpayiroi. 
TToXXov  7€  Sel,  2)  <^Cke  Ke/Sfj^  re  koX  Sififiia. 

'  And  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  soul,  which  is  invisible,  in  passing 
to  the  true  Hades,  which,  like  her,  is  invisible,  and  pure,  and  noble, 
and  on  her  way  to  the  good  and  wise  God,  whither,  if  God  will,  my 
soul  is  also  soon  to  go, — that  the  soul,  I  repeat,  if  this  be  her  nature 
and  origin,  is  bloini  away  and  perishes  immediately  on  quitting  the 
body,  as  the  many  say  ?  That  can  never  be,  my  dear  Simmias  and 
Cebes.' — Jowett,  p.  428. 

Chapter  XXXVI. — El  oiv  rvyxaveL  17  '^v)(rj  oZtra  apfiovla 
Tt9,  irfKov  OTL,  orap  'XpCKatrO^  ro  a&fia  fjpL&v  afierpco^,  ri}v  fiev 
^IrvxV^  avdyKf)  eifOv^  imdp)(€i  aTToXwXivaij  Kahrep  oitrdv 
0€tordr7)v,  &a'7rep  koI  ai  aXXai  apfioviai  air  iv  toa9  <l>66yyoi^' 
apa  ovv  TTpb^  rourop  rov  Xoyov  rl  (fyijaofieVf  idv  t^9  d^iol 
Kpaaiv  oZaav  r-^v  "^^^^v  r&v  iv  r^  cwfiari  iv  r^  xaXov/iev^ 
6avdra>  TrpcoTqv  dTToXXva 0 a  1,, 

<  And,  if  this  be  true,  the  inference  clearly  is  that  when  the  strings 
of  the  body  are  unduly  loosened,  then  the  soul,  though  most  divine, 
like  other  harmonies,  of  course  peiishes  at  once.  Now,  if  any  one 
maintained  that  the  soul,  being  the  harmony  of  the  elements  of  the 
body,  first  perishes  in  that  which  is  called  death,  how  shall  we  answer 
him  ? ' — Jowett,  p.  484. 
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Chapter  XXXVII. — ToOtop  Si  tov  davarov  koX  ravrjjv  TTjp 
BiaXva-Lv  TOV  aci/LMiTo?,  ^  t^  "^^V  <l>^p€i'  oXeO pov,  /MTjSiva  <l>airf 
eliivai. 

The  whole  passage  is  as  follows  (the  extract  is  in  italics)  :  '  For 
suppose  that  we  grant  even  more  than  you  affirm  as  within  the  range 
of  possibility,  and,  besides  acknowledging  that  the  soul  existed 
before  birth,  admit  also  that  after  death  the  souls  of  some  are  exist- 
ing still,  and  will  exist,  and  will  bo  born  and  die  again  and  again, 
and  that  there  is  a  natural  strength  in  the  soul  which  will  hold  out 
and  be  born  many  times  ; — for  all  this  we  may  be  still  inclined  to 
think  that  she  will  succumb  in  one  of  her  deaths  and  utterly  perish 
{iravrairiKTiv  anoKKv(r6aL) ;  and  tim  death  and  dissolulion  of  the  body 
which  briuffs  deMruction  (oKtBpop)  to  the  soul  may  he  xinktioxcn  to  any  of 
MS,  for  no  one  of  us  can  have  had  any  experience  of  it.  And  if  this 
be  true,  then  I  say  that  he  who  is  confident  in  death  has  but  a 
foolish  confidence,  unless  he  is  able  to  prove  that  the  soul  is  altogether 

immortal     and    imperishable    {iravrairaa-iv    dSapardv  re    Koi    avaiK(6pov), 

But  if  he  is  not  able  to  prove  this,  he  who  is  about  to  die  will  always 
have  reason  to  fear  that  when  the  body  is  disunited,  the  soul  may 

utterly  perish  *  [ct  dc  /i^,  dvdyicrjv  tlvcu  dtl  t6v  fieWovra  diroQca/tlaQcu 
bfbifvai  xmip  r^s  avrov  ylnf}(TJs,  fi^  cV  r^  vvp  tov  (roifiaros  dia^fv^ti 
iravrdnao'LV    dn  oXrjTa  i], — Jowett,  p,  436. 

Chapter  XXXVIII. — Kal  irdvv  SiofuiL  irdXcPj  aWov  tipo^ 

\6yov,  09  /t€  Treiaei,  a)9  rov  a'rro6ap6vTO<;  ov  (rvpa7ro0PT]a'/c€i 

'  And  now  I  must  begin  again,  and  find  another  argument  which 
will  assure  me  that  when  the  man  is  dead  the  soul  dies  not  with  him.* 
— Joicetty  p.  437. 

Chapter  XLI. — Ke^rj^;  8e  fioi  eSof e  touto  fiep  i/iol  axr/)((op€2p 
'rrokxrxpopiwTepop  ye  elpai  yjruxV^  <ra>fiaTo<;,  dXKa  roSe  aSrjXop 
iraprXy  firj  iroXKa  Bij  awfiara  koI  TroXXa/fi?  KaTaTplyjraa-a  rj 
'^t/)(rj  TO  TcXevTalop  ataxia  /caTa7u7rov(ra  pvp  avTrj  diroWvrjTaLy 
Kal   jf   avTO   TOVTO    6 dvaTO^,   "^v^^V   o\€0 po^, 

*  On  the  other  hand,  Cebes  appears  to  grant  that  the  soul  was  more 
lasting  than  the  body,  but  he  said  that  no  one  could  know  whether 
the  soul  (after  having  worn  out  many  bodies)  might  not  petish  J^erself 
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and  leave  her  last  body  behind  her ;  and  that  thing  U  death,  uhich  is 
the  destructi4)n  of  the  soui,* — Jowvtt,  p.  440. 

Chapter  XLIV. — 

*  You  Bay,  Cebes,  that  the  demonstration  of  the  strength  and 
divinity  of  the  soul,  and  of  her  existence  prior  to  onr  becoming  men, 
does  not  necessarily  imply  her  immortality.  Granting  that  the  soul 
is  long-lived,  and  has  known  and  done  much  in  a  former  state,  still 
she  is  not  on  that  account  immortal ;  and  her  entrance  into  the  human 
form  may  be  a  sort  of  discHRe  which  is  the  beginning  of  dissolution 
(tipxn  ?"  ''^  d\(B pov),  and  may  at  last,  after  the  toils  of  life  are 
over,  md  in  that  which  is  called  death  (xal  TfXcin-wo-a  y*  €V  t^  KoXowfwvy 
Bavdrt^   an  oWvoiT  o).* — Jowett,  p.  446. 

Chapteii  LV. — OvKovv  Koi  wSc,  €^77,  dvdr/KTf  Trepl  rav 
adavdrov  eiTrelv  el  fiev  to  dOavarov  KaX  dvdXe  0 p6  p  iariv, 
dZvvarov  '^vxflj  orav  Odvaro^  itr  avrrjv  trj,  dTroWvaOai.  Odva- 
Tov  fiev  yap  ^  ou  Several  ouS'  ecrrai,  redir^Kvla,  &<nrep  to,  rpla 
ovK  ea-Tai  dpriop. 

'  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  immortal  :  for  if  the  immortal 
be  also  imperishable,  the  soul  when  attacked  by  death  cannot  perish; 
for  the  preceding  argument  shows  that  the  soul  tcill  not  admit  of  deaths 
or  ever  be  dead,  any  more  than  throe  or  the  odd  number  will  admit 
of  the  even.' — Jowett,  p.  457. 

And  again : — Ovkovv  koX  vvv  irepl  tov  ddavdroVy  el  fiev 
rifuv  ofieXoyeiTCU  koI  dvcoKedpoi/  elvai,  yjrvxv  &v  etrj  TT/ao?  t^ 
dddvaro^  elvai  koI  dvoiXeOpo^'  el  Se  fit],  aXKov  &v  S^oi  \6yov, 
^AXS!  ovBep  Set,  etfyrj,  toutov  ye  eveKa*  (rxpXy  ycLp  au  tl  dXKo 
if>6  o  p^LV  firj  Sexoi'TO,  el  to  ye  dOdvaTov  koX  diBiov  ^0  o  p  iiv 

'  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  immortal :  if  the  immortal  is 
also  imperishable,  then  the  soul  will  be  imperishable  as  well  as  immortal. 
But  if  not,  some  other  proof  must  be  given  of  her  imperishableness. 
No  other  proof  is  needed,  he  said — for  if  the  immortal,  being  eternal, 
is  liable  to  pcrishy  then  nothing  is  imperishable,* — Jowett ,  p.  457. 
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There  can  be  little  hesitation  in  aifirming  that  any  ordinaiy 
reader  of  Greek  coining  to  the  New  Testament  for  the  first 
time  in  the  age  of  the  apostles,  would,  as  Archbishop  Whately 
supposes,  necessarily  have  taken  the  words  now  in  question, 
singly,  and  still  more  in  their  striking  combination,  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  are  used  in  the  preceding  extracts  from 
the  Phcedon.  If  it  can  be  shown,  as  perhaps  it  can,  that  some 
of  these  words  had  been  occasionally  used,  in  highly  emotional 
passages  of  the  poets,  in  a  strained  and  tropical  sense,  in  which 
the  idea  of  misery  and  ruin  leading  to  death  is  the  prominent 
thought,  such  a  reader  would  at  once  decide  that  in  a  grave 
phUosophicaZ  or  religious  treatise  these  words  must  be  taken 
in  their  proper  and  obvious  meaning;  especially  in  sacred 
writings  partaking  of  the  quality  of  public  legislative  docu- 
ments, in  which  important  words  are  to  be  always  taken  in 
their  strictest  and  most  direct  definition. 

Unquestionably  such  a  Greek  would  reply  to  any  one  who 
proposed  to  put  the  '  figurative  '  sense  of  endless  misery  upon 
them,  as  the  head  master  of  an  English  public  school  replied 
to  a  recent  proposal  of  the  same  sort :  '  My  mind  fails  to  con- 
ceive a  grosser  misinterpretation  of  language  than  when  the 
five  or  six  strongest  words  which  the  Greek  tongue  possesses, 
signifying  "  destroy,"  or  **  destruction,'*  are  explained  to  mean 
maintaining  an  everlasting  but  wretched  existence.  To  trans- 
late black  as  white  is  nothing  to  this.*  ^ 

'  Dr.  Weymouth,  of  Mill  Hill,  commenting  on  and  agreeing  with  a  similar 
statement  by  the  late  Dr.  Mortimer  of  the  City  School.  How  differently  minda 
are  constituted  may  be  seen  in  Professor  Moses  Stuart's  observation  on  the  text, 
that '  the  wages  of  sin  is  death.'  He  asks,  '  Is  it  in  the  power  of  language  to 
convey  a  stronger  impression  of  the  retribution  (of  eternal  misery)  that  will  be 
made  in  the  invisible  world  than  such  an  expression  conveys?' — Essays,  p.  104. 
But  this,  even  on  the  part  of  so  excellent  a  scholar  as  Dr.  Stuart,  seems  to  be 
trifling  with  that  common  sense  which  God  in  His  great  mercy  has  given  to  the 
unlearned,  to  preserve  them  from  the  infatuations  occasionally  incident  to  their 
Rupcriors  in  learning.  In  rej)ly  to  Mr.  J.  N.  Darby's  assertion  that  the  word 
'destroy '  is  never  used  for  causing  the  final  cessation  of  existence  (p.  144),  it  is 
sufficiout  to  say  that  it  iu  seldom  used  to  signify  anything  else  than  the  putting 
an  end  to  the  organic  form,  or  substance,  of  existing  things. 
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Nothing  less  than  an  argument  of  overwhelming  cogency 
ought  to  prevail  to  deflect  and  reverse  the  ordinary  significa- 
tion of  Greek  words  in  interpreting  the  New  Testament.  No 
scholar  can  doubt  that  the  Greek  language  received  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jews  a  certain  Hebraic  education,  so  to  speak,  during 
the  three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  which  fitted  it  more  com- 
pletely for  its  highest  use  as  the  instrument  for  propagating 
Christianity ;  but  it  may  be  safely  maintained  that  no  part  of 
that  education  of  the  language  was  directed  to  the  overthrow 
and  reversal  of  the  signification  of  its  most  familiar  words ;  or 
to  the  establishment  of  rare,  idiomatic,  and  secondary  senses, 
as  the  primary,  leading,  and  established  senses  of  the  chief 
terms  to  be  employed  in  offering  the  revelation  of  the  gospel 
to  mankind,  and  in  making  known  the  penalty  for  rejecting 
it.  Surely  the  Greek  world  had  not  to  learn  a  new  Oreek 
language  before  it  could  understand  the  aj^ostles,  for  if  so  the 
*  gift  of  tongues '  was  an  equivocal  blessing. 

Before  passing  from  this  topic.  I  venture  to  invite  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  exaggerated  notions  which  some 
writers  seem  to  entertain  respecting  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Greek  Testament  idiom.  No  sooner  is  it  demonstrated  that 
the  identical  terms  which  are  employed  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment books  signify  in  the  pages  of  Plato,  in  a  discussion  on 
immortality,  and  in  all  other  known  classical  writers,  literal 
destruction  or  abolition  of  life,  than  you  are  met  with  the 
statement  that  New  Testament  Greek  has  its  own  '  spiritual 
and  secondary  meanings,'  and  cannot  be  rightly  understood 
if  we  take  its  words  in  *  classical '  senses.  The  argument  is  not 
indeed  always  used  with  consistency,  for  sometimes  we  are 
urged  to  attach  '  figurative '  senses  to  these  very  terms  in  the 
New  Testament  on  the  strength  of  quotations  supposed  to  con- 
tain similar  figures,  taken  from  the  Oreek  poets  !  The  argu- 
ment on  the  carnality  of  classical  Greek  is  taken  up  or  laid 
aside  apparently  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  criticism. 

But  indeed  the  notion  is  exceedingly  pernicious,  and  destruc- 
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tive  of  Christianity,  that  the  evangelists  and  apostles  wrote  in 
language  which  was  in  the  main  unintelligible  to  their  Greek 
con  veils.  When  Luke  wrote  a  gospel  for  the  churches  planted 
by  Paul  in  Achaia,  or  Macedonia,  or  Asia  Minor,  or  when  S. 
Paul  wrote  two  letters  to  the  Corinthians,  recently  converted 
from  heathenism,  who  can  imagine,  except  a  man  who  has 
some  theory  to  serve,  that  these  compositions  were  set  forth  in 
Words  which  were  employed  in  senses  previously  unknown 
to  the  readers  at  Corinth,  Philippi,  Athens,  or  Thessalonica  ? 
Granting  that  as  foreigners  there  would  be  some  tincture  of 
Hebrew  idiom  in  the  combination  of  their  phrases,  and  admit- 
ting that  there  would  be  some  new  Hebraic  idioms  introduced 
from  the  usage  of  Greek -speaking  Jews  of  Palestine  or  Alex- 
andria, still  it  is  evident  that  their  ordinary  expressions  were, 
from  the  very  fact  that  they  were  used  by  the  apostles,  judged 
by  them  to  be  in  intelligible  Greek,  so  that  none  of  the  idioms 
were  beyond  the  comprehension  of  an  honest,  religious,  Greek- 
speaking  man.  And  equally  evident  is  it  that  old  words  would 
not  be  used  in  new  and  sti-ange  senses,  such  as  making  death 
{BavaTo^Sy  or  if>6opa)  stand  for  endless  misery,  without  full 
warning  from  such  conscientious  correspondents.^ 

'  Since  thua  was  written  we  have  the  added  authority  of  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown 
for  believing  that  the  threatening  of  destruction  in  the  Bible  alwayB  stands  for  the 
idea  of  *  annihilation,' — only  he  affirms  that  it  is  the  sinner's  ^n  which  is  to  be 
destroyed  in  hell,  not  himself.  '  There  is  a  divine  and  blessed  way  of  destroying 
sinners  by  destroying  sin.*  There  is  no  need  for  incumbering  our  pages  with  an 
argument  in  reply  to  this  notion  borrowed  from  Origeh  and  the  Universalists.  Mir. 
Constable  has  sufficiently  exposed  it.  He  says, — '  S.  I^aul  describes  the  (jloepelthus : 
'*  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  J&ius  came 
into  the  world  to  saix  sintwra*'  (1  Tim.  i.  15).  Mr.  Brown  would  have  us  think 
that  the  very  same  blessed  truth  would  have  been  conveyed  if  it  had  been  said 
that  *'  Christ  Jestu  came  into  the  world  to  destroy  sinners,**  for  saving  a  sinner 
and  destroying  a  sinner  mean  the  same  thing  with  him.  Or,  let  us  read  our  Lord's 
awful  warning  to  His  generation  as  interpreted  by  Mr.  Brown  :  "  Except  ye  repent, 
your  sins  shall  all  likewise  perish  "  (Luke  xiii.  3).  Why,  instead  of  deterring 
from  sin,  a  premium  w^ould  here  seem  to  be  set  upon  impenitence  !  What  does 
Mr.  Brown  make  Paul  tell  us  is  the  due  reward  of  transgression  ?  "  The  wages  of 
sin," — read  after  his  interpretation — "m  the  death  of  sin" (Rom.  vi.  23).  What 
warning  does  he  make  Peter  hold  out  to  the  false  teachers  who  should  privily 
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Take  for  example  the  <x)mmon  verb  atroKKviii^  to  destroy. 
No  scholar  is  ignorant  that  the  first,  proper,  and  prevailing 
sense  of  this  verb  is  thoroughly  to  break  up  the  existence  of 
anything,  as  an  organic  unity  ;  in  the  ease  of  living  things, 
to  destroy  their  life.  No  one  is  ignorant  also  that  it  bears 
the  secondary,  idiomatic  sense  of  to  lose,  especiaUy  in  the  first 
aorist  active.  There  are  also  examples  in  the  tragedians,  in 
the  *  hyperbole  of  passion  and  poetry,'  in  which  the  idea  of  the 
misery  and  ruin  might  seem  to  be  more  prominent  than  the 
destruction  they  were  bringing  on,  but  these  are  exceedingly 
rare,  and  in  no  cases  occur,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  except 
when  the  miseiy  is  likely  to  end  in  destruction. 

K  now  I  open  the  tenth  chapter  of  S.  Matthew's  gospel,  I  find 
no  single  word  used  in  the  whole  chapter  in  any  other  sense 
than  that  in  which  an  ordinary  Greek  would  have  understood 
it.  Why  should  I  be  asked  to  believe  that  in  verse  28  the 
word  airoXiaaL,  to  destroy,  is  used  in  a  '  sacred'  or  '  poetic '  sense 
wholly  unknown  to  ordinary  Greek  readers — to  *  undo,'  or  to 
make  miserablCy  without  literally  putting  to  death  ?  If  I  find 
in  the  second  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  no  word  used  in  any 
other  sense  than  that  in  which  all  the  Greeks  in  Macedonia 
would  have  understood  it ;  why  am  I  to  think  that  in  i.  8,  the 
word  oXeOpo^  is  used  out  of  its  proper  meaning  of  destruction  of 
life  (the  sense  in  which  Plato  uses  it  in  the  Phcedon),  and  that 
it  is  here  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  inisei^  which  will  be  end- 
less, to  suit  the  theory  of  a  soul  that  is  necessarily  immortal  ? 
Lancruaffe  cannot  thus  bo  created  anew  at  the  word  of  command, 
any  more  than  a  man  can  immortalise  the  human  race  by  an 
assertion  of  their  immoiiiality.  One  might  just  as  reasonably 
attempt  to  set  up  an  argument  to  show  that  in  Matt.  x.  28, 
cSifia  docs  not  mean  the  body,  or  '^vxv  ^^^  soul,  on  the  ground 

bring  in  damna))le  hereuieH,  even  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them  ?  He  would 
make  him  say  that  they  would  "  bring  upon  their  iriM  swift  destruction  "  (2  Peter 
ii.  1).  Such  is  the  confusion  and  utter  violence  to  the  language  and  sense  of  the 
New  Testament  which  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Brown's  theory  of  interpretation  would 
bring  ui)on  it.' — Rainbow,  1876. 
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that  divine  revelation  is  something  much  higher  than  the 
common  Qreek-speaking  populations  were  able  to  conceive  of. 
Such  criticism  prepares  the  way  for  all  the  '  inner  and  deeper 
senses '  of  Swedenborgianism  and  Universalism.^ 

If  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  run  his  eye  through 
any  grammar  or  lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  he  can  judge 
for  himself  whether  the  spiritual  discipline  of  Greek,  to  which 
I  have  previously  referred,  had  the  effect  pf  altering  the  proper 
signification  of  any  large  family  of  words  to  suit  the  new 
religious  purpose.' 

The  meaning  of  many  words  was  heightened  and  deepened ; 

*  A  curiouB  example  of  the  hold  which  'figurative'  senses  have  on  even  the 
ablest  men  appeared  a  few  years  ago  in  a  public  discussion  on  this  subject.  Dr. 
Mortimer,  late  head  master  of  the  City  School,  had  laid  it  down  a  little  too  broadly 
that  *  aarOWv/ju,  whenever  and  wherever  it  occurs  in  a  Greek  author,  has  but  one 
meaning — ^the  destruction  of  the  object  to  which  it  is  the  active  verb.'  Profiting 
by  this  too  sweeping  statement,  which  omits  to  account  for  the  occasional  secondary 
gense  of  lotingy  Dr.  Lindsay  Alexander  (clarum  et  venerabile  nomen)  took  ad. 
vantage  of  the  existence  of  the  secondary  sense  of  losing  to  throw  a  doubt  upon 
the  proper  and  primary  meaning  of  the  word  as  applicable  to  future  punishment. 
The  following  reply  was  given  by  the  writer  to  Dr.  Alexander  and  his  associates  in 
this  criticism,  and  I  hope  will  explain  the  value  of  that  objection  :  — 'If  a  man 
were  engaged  in  teaching  English  to  a  foreigner,  and  were  to  inform  him  that 
"  whenever  and  wherever  the  word  strike  occurs  in  an  English  author  it  has  but 
one  meaning — to  give  a  blow  to  the  object  to  which  it  is  the  active  verb  " — what 
would  be  thought  if  Dr.  Alexander  were  to  step  in  with  an  indignant  protest 
against  the  delusion  practised  on  the  foreigner,  declaring  that  it  is  notorious  that 
to  ttrike  often  signifies  to  cease  from  work^  and  also  to  jnill  dotcn  afiay  in  battle  ? 
Assuredly  every  one  would  think  that  Dr.  Alexander  was  somewhat  needlessly 
interfering  with  the  lesson,  since  the  object  of  the  strong  general  statement  made 
to  the  learner  was  sufficiently  obvious — to  impress  upon  him  the  proi)er,  ordinary 
signification  of  the  verb  to  strike^  and  the  radical  idea  to  which  all  the  secondary 
and  idiomatic  meanings  are  clearly  traceable.  Wbat  would  any  bystander  think  if 
Dr.  Alexander  commenced  a  series  of  quotations  from  English  poets  and  journal- 
ists to  show  that  to  take  the  verb  in  the  sense  of  giving  a  blow  would  make 
nonsense  in  places  where  naval  actions  and  trades  unions  are  spoken  of  ?  I  feel 
certain  that  the  bystanders  would  consider  that  the  foreigner  was  being  unfairly 
treated,  and  that  the  teacher  ought  to  be  supported  in  his  general  doctrine  ;  since 
it  is  of  the  last  importance  that  foreign  people  should  learn  the  proper  meanings  of 
our  common  words,  and  not  be  seduced  into  mistaking  special  and  idiomatic  uses  for 
normal  significations.' 

*  See  for  example  the  meritorious  Ilandbook  to  the  Oramrnar  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, recently  published  by  Dr.  Samuel  Qreen  of  Rawdon  College. 
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but  the  terms  which  relate  to  the  future  state  form  the 
only  class  which  it  is  even  pretended  were  twisted  out  of 
their  proper  meaning,  in  the  New  Testament  dialect;  and 
this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  Greek  already  abounded  in 
words  for  expressing  with  fullest  accuracy  the  ideas  both  of 
literal  destruction  and  of  that  which  it  is  sought  to  enforce 
under  the  perverted  terminology.  After  reading  through  the 
Phcedon,  it  seems  idle  to  imagine  that  some  new  and  self- 
contradictory  Hebrew  idiom  was  needed  to  enable  the  language 
of  Plato  to  express  the  idea  of  endless  woe. 
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It  is  now  necessary  to  consider  an  argument  which  has  had 
more  influence  than  perhaps  any  other  in  supporting  what  are 
called  the  secondary  senses  of  death  and  destruction,  and  with 
them  the  doctrine  of  eternal  misery ;  I  mean  that  which  is 
derived  from  certain  supposed  moral  uses  of  these  terms  in  the 
New  Testament. 

An  impression  prevails  that  the  life  spoken  of  by  the  apostle 
John,  fa>^,  does  not  include  the  idea  of  existence,  which  is 
always  presupposed,  but  signifies  only  a  moral  condition  of 
holy  happiness  in  God,  carrying  with  it  the  result  of  heavenly 
and  eternal  joy,  termed  *  spiritual  life.'  Those  who  do  not 
possess  this  life  are  called  the  dead,  petcpol,  as  in  Matt.  viii.  22 ; 
Eph.  il  1,  5 ;  Col.  ii.  13 ;  Apoc.  iii.  1.^    The  words  of  S.  Paul 

'  The  expressioiiB  which  run  through  the  fifth  and  sixth  chapters  of  S.  John's 
gospel  are  usually  assumed  to  be  wholly  of  a  figurative  character.  The  *  dead  ' 
hearing  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  living,  are  said  to  be  morally  dead,  and 
their  resurrection  to  be  only  spiritual.  But  this  rendering  overlooks  the  references 
to  physical  resurrection  contained  in  the  words,  '  All  that  are  in  the  graves  (tombs, 
monuments)  shall  hear  His  voice  and  shall  come  forth.*  Our  Lord's  intention 
clearly  was  to  vindicate  His  claim  to  be  the  Life-giver,  by  declaring  that  He  ^ould 
speedily  give  token  of  His  power  by  raising  many  from  the  sepulchre.  This  waa 
fulfilled  daring  His  ministry  ;  and  at  the  moment  of  His  death,  when  *  many  bodies 
of  the  sleeping  saints  arose,'  an  earnest  of  His  ability  to  raise  all  mankind,  either  to 
the  resurrection  of  '  life '  or  of  *  judgment'  But  the  whole  chapter  must  be  read 
with  new  eyes  to  learn  the  force  of  these  references  to  His  Life-giving  power. 
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respecting  the  wanton  widow  are  also  cited :  *  She  that  liveth  in 
pleasure  iXSara  riOvrj/cc)  living  is  dead.*  Hence,  it  is  argued, 
the  proposal  to  take  the  words  life  and  death,  as  including  the 
ideas  of  existence  and  non-existence,  is  contrary  to  the  usage 
of  the  Scripture,  and  is  entirely  fallacious.  The  *dead,'  so 
called,  are  persons  awstually  alive ;  and  this  proves  that  those 
who  hereafter  are  to  be  '  hurt  of  the  second  death '  may  be 
persons  who  are  still  alive  and  conscious  of  their  sufferings, 
and  are  by  no  means  destroyed,  in  the  literal  sense  of  that 
werd 

1.  In  clearing  up  this  preliminary  question,  so  important  in 
its  bearings  on  the  whole  controversy,  let  it  be  understood  that 
we  offer  no  denial  of  the  self-evident  fact  that  the  term  life, 
as  used  in  Scripture  to  describe  the  present  and  future  states 
of  regenerate  men,  does  include  the  associated  ideas  of  holi- 
ness and  happiness,  arising  from  a  new  relation  to  God,  a 
spiritual  resurrection  resulting  from  redemption  (Rom.  vi.  4). 
No  one  ought  to  affirm  that  the  bare  idea  of  existence  is  all 
that  the  term  includes.  No  one  of  any  account  does  affirm  it. 
Our  position  is  that  the  idea  of  existence  is  included  in  the 
meaning,  is  fundamental  to  it,  the  moral  ideas  associated  with 
it  having  this  conception  of  eternal  sentient  being  in  the 
complex  humanity  (in  opposition  to  death  or  destruction)  as 
their  ba.sis. 

It  follows  from  this  statement  that  it  is  no  sufficient  answer 
to  our  argument  to  go  about  to  prove  that  life  carries  with  it 
nn  aHHociation  of  moral  ideas  ;  for  this  fact  we,  too,  affirm. 
What  Ih  t<>  be  ostalilished  against  us  to  overthrow  this  argu- 
ment is  tho  difficult  ]>ositi(m  that  the  terms,  life  and  living  for 
ovnr,  t',n'hiile  the  idea  which  they  most  naturally  denote. 
What  wt»  maintain  is,  that  just  as  the  apostolic  phraseology 
«M)iiceniing  a  Hpiritual  resuiTection-life,  as  descriptive  of  the  re- 
llunuratu  man's  estate  (Rom.  vi.  1 — 10),  does  not  exclude,  but 
^^pHfekfolveH  and  enforces  that  physical  i-esuirection,  that 
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tality,  which  is  the  destined  portion  of  every  Christian — so  the 
moral  idea  of  eternal  life  in  Christ  does  not  exclude,  but  imply, 
the  physical  idea  of  an  eternal  existence,  depending  on  union 
with  Him  as  the  '  life-giving  Spirit/  And  just  as  we  reprobate 
the  criticism  of  those  who  argue,  that  because  the  apostles 
describe  a  moral  resurrection  of  believers,  therefore  they  do  not 
teach  a  physical  resurrection  (the  error  of  Hyraenseus  and 
Philetus  and  of  Dr.  M.  Arnold,  who  say  '  that  the  resurrection 
is  past  already  *),  so  we  maintain  that  the  doctrine  of  those 
persons  is  to  be  condemned  who  hold  that,  because  there  is  a 
moral  sense  included  in  the  life  possessed  by  believers,  therefore 
we  are  to  exclude  from  the  term  the  fundamental  idea  of  a 
literal  immortality  in  body  and  spirit. 

2.  Next  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  obviate  similar  miscon- 
ceptions, to  add  that  we  do  not  question  the  tropical  uses  of 
death  in  the  New  Testament.  In  every  language  these  uses 
are  common.  Thus,  in  English,  we  say — to  be  '  dead  to  any 
thing  or  person '  in  the  obvious  sense  of  ceasing  to  be  in  living 
relations  with  him  or  it.  So  a  man  is  said  to  be  '  dead  to  the 
law,'  '  dead  to  the  world,'  '  dead  to  sin,' — the  meaning  being 
that  he  ceases  to  live  or  exist  in  certain  relations  with  them. 
But  in  these  cases  the  figure  is  built  on  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  term. 

Again,  we  often  speak  of  one  as  a  *  dead '  man,  who  is  in 
imminent  danger  of  death  ;  as  when  you  hold  a  pistol  to  a 
burglar,  and  say,  '  You  are  a  dead  man,  if  you  move  a  step 
further ; '  or,  as  when  tlie  apostles  cried  out  in  the  storm,  '  Lord, 
save  us,  we  perish/  aTroWvfieOa — not  intending  to  indicate 
that  they  were  in  a  state  of  perpetual  suffering,  but  in  danger 
of  literal  death.  Thus,  also,  S.  Paul  says  of  himself — *In  deatJta 
oft/ — '  We  that  live  are  always  delivered  unto  death/ — 'Tlvanks 
he  to  God,  ivlio  Jiath  delivered  us  from  so  great  a  death!  Also, 
he  speaks  of  *  delivering  such  an  one  unto  Satan  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  flesh '  (oXeOpop),  In  this  passage,  it  is  plain  that  the 
term  destruction  is  used  to  denote  the  eflfect  of  the  mortal 
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disease  with  which  the  incestuous  man  was  smitten  for  hia 
sin ;  the  final  result  of  which  was  certain,  unless  he  repented. 
The  feet  that  he  did  repent  and  live  (2  Cor.)  no  more  prores 
that  the  oKeOpo^  was  mere  suffering,  without  danger  of  death, 
than  the  use  of  the  phrase  *  we  perish '  by  the  drowning  apostles 
proves  that  they  were  in  affliction  which  threatened  no  fatal 
result.  Yet  it  is  on  such  trifling  perversions  as  these  that  some 
authors  rest  a  mighty  theory  of  intenninable  suffering  for 
sinners  of  every  description.  In  none  of  these  cases  would  any 
one  contend  that  the  words  death,  perishing,  or  destruction 
stand  for  a  state  of  sin  or  misery,  but  the  condition  of  a  man 
who  is  on  the  brink  of  death,  or  in  danger  of  physical 
destruction.  That  is  to  say,  death  is  used  pwleptically,  in 
anticipation  of  a  future  result:  in  a  manner  the  reverse  of 
that  which  is  found  in  the  phrase — 'I  saw  the  dead  stand 
before  God,'  where  the  persons  then  raised  up  are  spoken  of 
as  dead,  not  because  they  had  been  wicked,  but  dead  in  the 
past. 

3.  Neither,  in  the  next  place,  is  it  denied  that  when  sinful 
and  unregenerate  men  are  called  '  the  dead,*  or  '  dead  by  sin,'  or 
are  said  to  *  abide  in  death,*  or  to  be  in '  death,*  there  is  a  strong 
associated  reference  to  the  moral  condition  of  sin  and  misery 
which  brings  or  keeps  them  under  the  category  of  the  '  dead.' 
So  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  adduce  evidence  to  prove  that 
there  is  a  reference  to  a  moral  condition,  for  we  maintain  this 
as  firmly  as  the  advocates  of  natural  Immortality. 

But  the  true  question  is,  whether,  underneath  all  such  moral 
references  in  the  terms,  there  is  not  a  deeper  reference  to  the 
historical  meaning  of  death  as  illustrated  in  that  narrative  of 
the  Fall  of  Man  on  which  redemption  is  founded ;  that  physical 
meaning  which  is  explained  in  the  sentence  passed  upon  Adam, 
'  To  dust  thou  shalt  return,'  and  which  finds  its  full  explication 
in  the  correlative  terms  used  throughout  the  Bible  to  reveal  it ; 
as  in  our  Lord's  words  in  Matt.  x.  28, '  Fear  Him  who  is  able 
to  destroy  both  body  and  soul  in  hell.'    This  is  the  essential 
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question.    The  evidence  in  support  of  the  aflSrmative  answer 
is  as  follows : — 

The  synonymous  terms  employed  in  the  New  Testament,  in 
explanation  of  the  dieaih  in  which  sinners  lie  by  sin,  compel  the 
assertion  that  the  physical  ideas  of  existence  and  non-existence 
are  at  the  basis  of  the  terms  Life  and  Death.^  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  verb  a7ro/cT€tW,  to  kill,  or  rather  kill  outright.  This 
word  has  dropped  out  of  notice  in  modern  theology,  because  it 
fails  to  express  the  complication  of  ideas  which  have  grown  up 
around  the  two  words  deaih  and  destruction,  and  which  have 
ejected  their  literal  signification.  But  in  the  New  Testament 
the  verb  to  be  killed  is  used  interchangeably  with  the  verbs  to 
die  and  to  he  destroyed ;  is  used,  in  fact,  to  explain  what  it  is 
to  die  or  be  destroyed.  Thus,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
S.  Paul,  after  his  many  previous  references  in  the  fifth  chapter 
to  the  death  which  descended  upon  the  whole  race  from  Adam 
the  first  sinner  (including,  as  he  specially  observes,  that  part  of 
mankind  who  had  'not  sinned  after  the  manner  of  Adam'), 
goes  on  in  the  seventh  chapter  to  treat  of  the  effect  of  the  law 
upon  the  man  who  attempted  to  serve  God  while  under  its  ban. 
He  says  (vii.  11),  'For  I  was  alive  without  the  law  once;  but 
when  the  commandment  came,  sin  revived,  and  I  died.  And 
the  commandment,  which  was  ordained  to  life,  I  found  to  be 
unto  death.  For  sin,  taking  occasion  by  the  commandment, 
deceived  me,  and  by  it  killed  or  slew  me  outright,'  airiKTHvev. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  his  statement  in  2  Cor.  iii.  6,  where 
he  contrasts  the  different  effects  of  the  law,  or  ministry  of  con- 
demnation, and  the  gospel,  or  ministry  of  righteousness.  '  The 
letter  killeth,  aTroKTdwei,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life'  Now,  in 
each  of  these  cases,  S.  Paul  uses  the  verb  to  kill  as  explanatory 
of  the  death  which  comes  by  sin  under  the  law,  and  this  being 
so,  it  ought  to  be  capable  of  being  used  interchangeably  with 
death,  and  its  deriyatives,  as  employed  to  describe  the  state 

*  This  argument  has  been  briefly  employed  in  a  former  page,  but  could  not  be 
diapensed  with  in  this  connection. 
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The  ^tftUffmX  philological  argument  to  \rhich  attention  has 
\H*Am  uow  drawn,  I  believe,  compels  the  conclusion  that  the 
New  TeMtarnent  iladrine  on  the  future  punishment  of  obsti- 
fia(>;ty  impeniU;nt  men  is  that  they  shall  be  '  blotted  out'  and 
iin/illy  [lerish  under  inflictions  corresponding  with  their  sins. 
A  tlimm  more  credible;  indeed,  than  that  of  endless  existence 
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in  misery,  but  in  another  aspect  not  less  awful, — for  what  can 
be  imagined  more  tremendous,  as  the  issue  of  an  evil  life, 
than  to  have  incurred  a  death  which  shuts  the  sinner  out 
of  the  universe  for  ever,  by  driving  him  into  the  abyss  of 
destruction?  The  horror  of  capital  punishment  on  earth 
is  the  best  representation  of  such  a  doom,  though  offering 
but  a  feeble  image  of  the  catastrophe  when  a  soul  shall '  die 
in  its  sins '  by  undergoing  the  final  stroke  of  extermination 
as  an  enemy  of  God. 

Section  III. 

I  shall  now  add  some  criticisms  on  the  New  Testament 
language  on  future  punishment,  which  taken  collectively 
confiim  the  general  argument  just  exhibited. 

If  the  preceding  considerations  are  based  on  truth,  we 
ought  to  discover  in  the  apostolic  writings  forms  of  expression 
either  openly,  or  by  implication,  or  by  undesigned  coincidence, 
bearing  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  these  interpretations. 
A  wise  inquirer  will  weigh  the  conjoint  as  well  as  the  indi- 
vidual value  of  those  to  be  now  adduced. 

These  coincident  forms  of  expression  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes :  firstly,  the  images  employed  to  denote  future 
punishment ;  secondly,  certain  unrhetorical  explicit  statements 
of  doctrine. 

1.  The  images  used  to  denote  the  future  punishment  of 
sinners  agree  entirely  with  the  doctrine  of  their  ultimate 
destruction,  and  are  to  the  last  degree  unsuited  to  denote  the 
idea  of  their  everlasting  existence  in  misery. 

The  name  of  the  wicked  shall  be  '  blotted  from  the  book  of 
life.'  The  wicked  man  shall  be  '  cut  down '  like  a  dead  tree. 
He  will  be  '  cut  asunder '  amid  his  *  weeping  and  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth.'  He  will  be  cast  into  the  fire  to  be  *  burned ' 
like  a  fruitless  Jrranch.  He  will  be  'burned  up  '  like  'chaff,* 
or  *  stubble,'  so  that  the  fire  shall  leave  him  'neither  root  nor 
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branch'  (Malachi  iv.).  He  will  be  'broken  to  shivers'  like  a 
potter'a  vessel, — '  dashed  to  pieces/ — '  ground  to  powder.'  He 
shall  be  thrown  down  into  destruction  like  a  'house  without 
a  foundation ;'  be  'cast  away'  to  putrefy  ?iite  hcid  nsh.  If 
the  destruction  so  constantly  threatened  to  sinners  in  the  Old 
Testament  be  regarded  as  a  figure  of  the  future  punishment  in 
another  state,  the  image  at  least  is  a  strong  support  of  the 
belief  that  karat  or  extermination  is  the  impending  penalty. 
If  the  Old  Testament  threatenings  under  the  Law  are  to  be 
taken  as  distinct  predictions  of  future  punishment,  then  they 
agree  in  their  literal  sense  with  the  New  Testament,  which 
also  denounces  the  same  '  destruction.' 

But  there  is  not  one  image  in  either  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment, descriptive  of  retribution,  which  encourages  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  bad  man's  everlasting  life.  '  When  the  wicked  spring 
as  the  grass,  and  all  the  workers  of  iniquity  flourish,  it  is  that 
they  shall  be  destroyed  for  ever  '  (Psalm  xcii.  7).  '  All  flesh  is 
as  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man  as  the  flower  of  the  grass ; 
the  grass  vjitliereth,  the  flower  fadetli — but  the  word"  of  the 
Lord  endureth  for  ever '  (Isaiah  xl.  7).  '  The  enemies  of  the 
Lord  sliall  bo  as  the  fat  of  rams ;  into  smoke  shall  they  con- 
sume away  *  (Psalm  xxxvii.  20).  This  is  language  which  it  is 
difficult  to  l)elieve  proceeded  from  inspired  men  who  thought 
that  the  wicked  were  immortal,  and  would  endure  for  ever  to 
be  the  plagues  of  the  universe,  or  a  torment  of  soul  to  the 
saved,  who  should  behold  their  endless  woes. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  the  proposal  to  denominate  a 
limited  amount  of  suffering,  tenninated  by  destruction,  Deaths 
is  unreasonable.  Such  a  term  must  signify  either  misery 
or  extinction,  but  not  both.  To  this  we  reply,  that  the 
contrary  is  nearer  the  truth:  and  that  the  real  objection 
lies  against  the  popular  interpretation.  For  it  appears  to  be 
as  irrational  to  declare  that  those  persons  shall  perish  and 
be  destroyed,  who  are  in  fact  to  be  kept  alive  evermore  in 
suffering,  as  it  would  be  to  say  of  a  man  labouring  under  a 
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distemper,  which  was  certain  not  to  be  fatal  and  mortal, 
that  he  was  dying  or  perishing  in  it.  We  should  never 
be  induced  to  employ  these  phrases  in  any  case  in  which  it 
was  not  evident  or  probable  that  the  disease  would  end  in 
dissolution;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  by  what  process  of 
thought  in  the  apostles  of  old  it  originally  was,  that  they 
came  to  affix  these  expressions  to  the  cases  of  those  whose 
torments  should  be  '  without  measure  or  end.' 

A  striking  confirmation  of  this  argument  arises  from  con- 
sideration of  the  language  employed  by  Mohammed  in  the 
Koran — like  the  Bible,  an  Oriental  book — when  denouncing 
future  punishment  to  unbelievers.  That  marvellous  farrago  of 
sense  and  nonsense  is  altogether  destitute  of  the  threatening 
of  deaths  slaughter,  and  destruction  to  the  wicked  in  hell. 
Mohammed  intended  to  teach  the  everlasting  misery  of 'infidels,' 
and  he  has  everywhere  given  expression  to  his  ideas  in  words 
well  fitted  to  denote  them.  See  Koran,  chaps,  iv.,  vii.,  xx.,  xxxix. 

Indeed,  so  far  is  the  proposed  signification  of  these  words, 
'  death,'  '  perishing,'  '  destruction,'  from  being  alien  to  their 
proper  application,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  ordinary  usages 
of  speech  to  convey  the  compound  ideas  of  suffering  and  final 
cessation  of  life  by  each  one  of  the  very  terms  under  exami- 
nation. 

So  far  is  it  from  being  the  fact  that  Death  must  signify 
either  misery  or  non-existence,  but  not  the  composite  concep- 
tion of  misery  and  loss  of  life,  that  no  phrases  are  more  usual 
than  these :  '  an  easy  death,'  '  a  lingering  death,'  '  a  painful 
death,'  *  a  violent  death,'  '  a  horrible  death,' '  a  miserable  destruc- 
tion ; '  in  each  one  of  which  the  notion  of  a  final  cessation  of  life 
is  associated  with  the  conception  of  varying  degrees  of  suffering. 
Thus,  also,  in  Scripture  (as  has  been  shown  in  the  former  part 
of  this  chapter),  we  find  the  idea  of  a  'mighty  destruction' 
and  of  a  'great  death  '  (2  Cor.  i.  10),  presented  in  reference  to 
temporal  dissolution,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  that  it  is 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  thoughts  of  the  Bible  writers 
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to  kill  the  soul  (diroKTt'ivai) ;  but  rather  fear  Him  which  m  able  to 
destroy  (dTroXfVai)  both  soul  and  body  in  Gehenna.' — *  To  kill  the 
soul '  unquestionably  signifies  to  destroy  its  life,  in  the  same  literal 
sense  as  that  in  which  men  were  able  *  to  kill  the  body.'  It  is  the 
threat  of  God's  accomplishing  what  man  was  unable  to  effect,  which 
the  Saviour  holds  out  to  the  timorous ;  He  *  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul 
and  body  in  Gehenna ; '  and  the  ability  to  destroy  the  soul,  to  kill  it 
outright,  will  be  exerted  by  that  God  who  is  a  *  consuming  Fire.' 

Matt.  xvi.  25. — *  Whosoever  shall  wish  to  save  his  life,  ttjv  V^x^" 
avTov  (Tcixrait  shall  lose  it,  aTToXfVfi  avrr^v.*  *  For  what  is  a  man 
profited  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  life,  V^x^"* 
or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  life,  V^x^"  ? ' 

The  same  aphorism  occurs  in  S.  Luke,  chap.  ix.  25,  with  this  varia- 
tion :  *  For  what  is  a  man  advantaged,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and 
btse  himself  y  or  be  cast  away '  (be  lost)  ;  tavrov  bi  dnoXfa-as  fj  (rifuaBtis. 
And  again,  in  chap.  xvii.  88  :  '  Whosoever  shall  seek  to  save  his  life 
shall  lose  it,  and  whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  shall  preserve  it,'  koI 

In  the  gospel  of  S.  John  also  it  occurs  thus,  ch.  xii.  25 :  'He  that 
loveth  his  life,  i^xv^t  shall  lose  it,  aTroXcVci  avrriv  ;  and  he  that  hateth 
his  life,  i^xi^f  ^Q  this  world,  shall  keep  it  unto  life  eternal,'  tls  C^fiv 

alcavioy  <f)v\d((L  avrrfv. 

Here,  to  lose  or  save  the  life,  V^x^^i  ^^  ^^^  first  clause  in  each 
passage,  is  determined  by  the  connexion  not  to  signify  being  con- 
cerned for  a  man's  salvation,  but  the  desire  of  saving  his  life.  If,  then, 
by  '  losing  it  *  our  Lord  intends  eternal  sufiering  in  hell,  the  V^x4 
which  shall  so  suffer  must  be  one  taken  in  quite  a  different  sense 
from  the  i^xv  of  the  first  clause,  which  will  be  a  great  confusion 
of  terms.  The  avTr}v,  *  it,*  referred  to  is  surely  the  V^x^"  taken  in 
the  sense  of  the  first  clause  of  the  sentence,  life;  which,  says  our 
Lord,  a  wicked  man  shall  lose.  Otherwise  the  whole  will  stand 
thus  :  '  He  that  loveth  Lis  V^x^''  ^^  ^^^  sense  of  life,  shall  lose  it  in 
the  sense  of  souL*  But  then  the  verb  lose  must  also  undergo  a 
conversion  of  meaning  in  the  two  clauses  of  the  sentence,  as  it  is 
given  by  Luke,  chap.  ix.  24.  There  our  Lord  says,  *  Whosoever 
will  lose  his  life,  shall  save  it.'  Here  lose  must  signify  literally 
lose.  Else  our  Lord  will  be  represented  as  saying,  *  Whosoever 
shall  consign  his  soul  to  eternal  misery  for  my  sake,  the  same 
shall  save  it ; '   which  is  absurd.     But  if  a  literal  loss  of  life  is  tlie 


^  a  :>  .M^rii-v-  ans  iin  £}if  ati  jv^rir. 


TTitinrTTrr  re  nu  libr&sif  ir  ma  eacztswu  i;  iaz*«Sr  stands  for  the  sune 
iflf^  iL  titf  Trtx:  ■ — ^cT.ifs*?  v<  MTi  7i:*miKrA£  *;•  T«»d  the  whole  pms- 
*!urT  liiTji  '  'W'li.-Yj;.-^  -^c  vH  sk-pf  iiij  *«-|7«.  ia  the  sense  of  ///Jf, 
f-iaJ.  » i)u  #.;>  im-:!i»«  ;i  u»£  «iis«  nf  ks  ioi-  x?xrx  V3  etenuJ  misery: 
"Mr  viiOB:*t  "fir  siu^.  «,-««<  ii2?  .  -f  ix.  is  xacr*!  sense  for  my  sake, 
kulL  siTi  n:  fc*i-T  ..-  a.  um  !«;a:s4  /c  snnl.  iai£  laeaerre  it  'jCmofotf^vn, 

^iti  '  iM9.t<r.   :c  ^£i::utf~v  kD£  1  *r,'tf >.  if  tbf  Tf/«:  '  oif^^m^^  of  John ; 

KiiL  iix  'ti^cnic  ^  ibi    :(2Tuu;ifci3.'ft  ;c   j.tsiLC-     Asd   certminlj  not 

i.^7.3i£    &  mio. «  15i  ic  icti^  rr  »c:.  2$  txtf  LtsS  i:ein  of  expression 


Liiif  y-"  1 — ?.  ~  --  riif-r*  vic^  7c««f*Li  AS  1^11  imson  seme  thsi 
«:ut  H!i!iL  nf  iiif  ■JrtL~tf!Kis  iwr/*^  '.r.ifi^  Iw/iet  iiaa  wamm^  wiUk  their 
fco'-n-'-n..  iii  ri-fccs  Aisyv^cnic  siiji  X2'i:-  lifzt-  Scpcose  ve  thsi 
iiie»  jriJiLfiJ*:*  ▼■:rf  KiLitfr*  iiJcr;  iJL  uyf  vrkiijai&s  KecMtae  they 
^\S.::rvl  rL'.i.  ii_:z^  *  1  ^11  T-.'it  XfcT  :  jin  <x£im  T>e  repent,  ye 
Will"  iZ  '..-rr-is'  7.^s;>  'J»r  ii*;iSs  <c;r:v*;ir-  "i:^:ir  v^oca  the  tower 
n.  :riL;iLZL  fiZ  SiZfl  Kjs't  iiiiizL.  t.t. .t  t  t^  ^^  tbeT  were  sinners 
i.*:*:'^*  lZ   rjt-L   "lLls    £vi>;  ±l  7 : -resists -il  *     I  ;3*Z  tt-x.   XaT :   hot 

w  «  «  « 

in-:#trf'*r-f*  "Zi-:?  r-?*: '.'u  >v:r:-rr  t^.!:  i-r-fj  <*::iij£  T«2si  in  the 
KLZiii  wr»»'^  LLr-.i^l  iirf  .'r^<5«rr  .^  I'_;fc:c^  :r  iir-'^:£i  ibe  £dl  of 
-rw^r*  :  liii-rti-iTf  n  ri.7.';L~.<  .jI-jt  :  iTT^y  ibf  Air^rc*  c£  HkeiMSS 
V    \LA  li.*icL  riifej: —    .  "tt      '*^     ~  /'•":>it..  i.f.     if  52e   r^eience 

Win  1;  iLif  v:rj£  ii«i  iirt^u  'vxs  r-.c  rr'i  "■;*■£. 

^  rfcFLrr-ii:^:;:.  :f  lie  ttj^lss.  Ti:J  saLZne  i^-cur^i:  rwCMira  cf  the 
^'rfTirr^-iii-iiic.  :*:irrri  zi  -T-iiz.  tL  ■:4.  Fi:!-  ilL  II.  I  Ccr.  xr,  45:  in 
"•'l-irii  li^.  -af^Osp*.  i*  L«:ci*  frrrirlj  rrc^nw^  ;iri  wickifii  are  passed 
^7.  izd  ^Lji  ziriZdCTLi  t^Eji  are  s^ckes:  cf  Ji»  rssa^  tt  iabcoen^^ua 
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and  immortality.^  How  shall  we  reconcile  these  seemingly  conflicting 
testimonies?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  our  Lord  and  His  apostles 
intended  by  their  expressions  that,  compared  with  the  eternal  happi- 
ness of  the  saved,  the  eternal  misery  of  the  wicked  might  be  termed 
no  resurrection  at  all  ?  Bather,  do  we  not  detect  in  their  words  the 
doctrine  that  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked  will  take  place  only  in 
order  that  they  may  undergo  the  due  reward  of  their  deeds  in  the 
second  death  by  fire  ?  In  this  case,  no  doubt,  they  may  truly  be  said 
not  to  have  '  attained  to  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  *  (cf amorao-iv, 
Phil.  iii.  11). 

John  viii.  84 — 86. — *  Jesus  answered  them.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
yon,  \Vliosoever  committeth  sin  is  the  slave  of  sin.  And  the  slave 
abideth  not  in  the  house  for  ever :  but  the  son  abideth  ever.  If 
therefore  the  Son  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed.*  The 
intimation  that  the  slave  of  sin  *  doea  not  ainde  in  the  house  for  ever^* 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  passage  next  to  be  noticed,  seems  to  point 
to  the  interpretation  proposed. 

John  viii.  51. — 'If  a  man  keep  my  saying,  he  shall  never  see 
death '  (ou  firf  Bt(api](rji  Bdvarov  (Is  t6v  ala>va),  To  which  assertion 
the  Pharisees  objected,  that  their  pious  father  Abraham  was  dead, 
d7r€dav€y  and  the  prophets,  consequently  that  His  words  proved  Him 
'  to  have  a  demon.*  They  therefore  understood  His  words,  literally, 
to  teach  that  faith  in  Him  would  prevent  that  cessation  of  life  which 
disbelief  would  infallibly  procure.  Neither  did  He  object  to  their 
interpretation,  but  confirmed  it,  by  predicating  of  Himself  an  existence 
denoted  by  a  form  of  speech  suitable  only  to  a  pre-exlstent  divine 
nature :  '  Before  Abraham  was  I  am ; '  an  existence  therefore  on 
which,  in  fact,  the  life  of  mankind  might  depend. 

John  X.  10,  27. — '  The  thief  cometh  not,  but  for  to  steal,  and  to 
killy  and  to  destroy :  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they 
might  have  it  more  abundantly.*  The  opposition  in  which  killing  and 
destruction  are  here  placed  to  that  life  which  Jesus  came  to  confer, 

'  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown,  in  his  sermons  on  Annihilation,  takes  the  words  *  Neither 
can  they  die  any  inort  *  as  descriptive  of  aU  mankind.  But  this  is  manifestly  to 
force  the  Scripture.  The  case  put  by  the  Sadducees  was  the  conduct  of  a  righteous 
man.  Our  Lord's  reply  corresponded  with  the  question  proposed :  *  They 
which  shall  bo  accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that  world.' 
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appears  to  afford  groand  for  the  concladon  that  since  that  life  was 
the  henefit  to  be  obtained  through  His  mediation,  deprivation  of  life 
was  the  doom  of  those  persons  who  were  not  saved  by  His  death. 
The  possession  of  eternal  life  depends  on  obedience  and  faith.  '  My 
sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they  follow  me :  and  I 
give  nnto  them  eternal  life,  and  they  shall  never  perish,  ov  /uy 
anSKtAVTOi  tls  rov  al&po,  neither  shall  any  man  pluck  them  out  of  my 
hand.' 

John  xi.  49,  50. — '  And  one  of  them,  named  Caiaphas,  being  the 
high  priest  that  same  year,  said  nnto  them.  Ye  know  nothing  at 
all,  nor  consider  that  it  is  expedient  for  ns  that  one  man  should  dU, 
oTToBdvjj  (ch.  xviii.  14,  fva  avOpwirov  diro\f<r6aiy  that  one  man  should 
perish) f  for  the  people,  and  that  the  tcJiole  nation  perish  not,  ajrdkr/rai 
In  this  unconscious  prophecy  of  Caiaphas  the  literal  death  or  perish- 
ing of  one  person  is  placed  in  opposition  to  the  impending  death 
or  perishing  of  the  whole  nation :  in  accordance  with  Christ's  own 
statement,  Luke  ix.  5G,  that  *  tlie  Son  of  man  came  not  to  deMroy 
men's  lives,  ylrvx^s  aTroXcVcu,  but  to  save  them.' 

Acts  iii.  22,  23. — *  For  Moses  truly  said  unto  your  fathers,  A  pro- 
phet shall  the  Lord  your  God  raise  up  unto  you  of  your  brethren 
like  unto  me.  .  .  .  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  every  soul  which 
will  not  hear  that  prophet,  shall  he  destroyed  from  among  tlie  2>eople,* 
€(o\o6p€vBri(r(Tai,  the  same  term  employed  in  the  Scptuagint  translation 
of  the  menace  of  extermination  or  cuttiwj  off. 

Acts  viii.  20. — *  Then  Peter  said  nnto  Simon,  Thy  money  perish  with 
thee; ' — literally,  thy  money  be  with  thee  to  destruction,  to  dfryvpiov 
crov  <rvv  aot  ttrj  €ls  dnaXtiav.  If  the  term  rendered  perish  signifies 
eternal  existence  in  misery,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  the  force  of 
this  curse  on  the  money ;  but  if  we  understand  it  in  the  literal  sense, 
then  Simon  might  perish  like  his  money,  and  his  money  like  himself. 
That  the  word  dnaikiia,  usually  translated  j^mshing  and  perdition,  does 
really  signify  the  literal  death  of  the  wicked,  will  appear  to  the  reader 
who  remarks  how  currently  it  and  its  derivatives  are  employed  in  the 
New  Testament,  in  cases  where  modern  theologians  would  hesitate 
to  employ  its  modern  representative.  Thus,  Matt,  xxvii.  20,  the 
chief  priests  sought  to  destroy  Jesus,  Iva  rov  'Irjaovv  dnok€(ra><riv — And 
Festus  applies  the  same  term  to  the  loss  of  life,— Acts  xxv.  16  : 
*  It  is  not  the  custom  of  the  Romans  to  deliver  any  man  to  die,  etc.. 
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ccr  dTTcoXftav.*  If  that  same  word  stooi  for  endless  misery,  ittr  lower 
use  would  have  been  almost  impossible  by  the  apostles  in  that  age. 

Acts  XX.  26. — *  Wherefore  I  (Paul)  take  you  to  record  this  day  that 
I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men  ; '  t.^.,  no  one  of  you  will  be  able 
to  blame  me  for  unfaithfulness  if  finally  lost.  But  by  blood  a  Jew 
would  intend  not  happiness,  but  life ;  whence  we  infer  that  their 
blood,  I.e.,  their  loss  of  life,  in  eternity,  was  to  be  upon  their  own 
heads. 

Hom.  i.  82. — *  Who  (the  Gentiles)  knowing  the  judgment  of  God, 
that  they  which  do  such  things  are  worthy  of  death,  not  only  do  the 
same,  but  have  pleasure  in  them  that  do  them.'  If  by  death  eternal 
misery  were  intended,  this  statement  would  be  historically  false ;  for 
the  heathen  at  large  have  never  known  that  to  be  the  just  judgment 
of  God,  biKaitofia.  But  if  we  interpret  the  passage  so  as  to  under- 
stand the  term  death  literally,  the  language  of  the  apostle  becomes  at 
once  satisfactory.  For  the  heathen  knew  this.  They  were  *  without 
hope,'  being  *  without  God  in  the  world.' 

Hom.  ii.  6,  7. — *  God  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his 
deeds  :  to  them  who,  by  patient  continuance  in  well  doing,  seek  for 
glory,  honour,  and  incarruption  0/  nature,  eternal  life.'    Ch.  vi.  23 : 

*  For  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.'  In  these  passages,  Incorruption  and 
Death  are  declared  to  be  the  respective  destinies  of  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked :   and  it  is  conveyed  in  the  strongest  manner,  that 

•  incorruption  '  is  the  *  gift  of  God  '  to  the  godly  alone. 

Horn.  viii.  18. — *  If  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die  (fwXXrre 
ano6vr](TK€iv,  translated,  John  iv.  47,  on  the  point  of  death) ;  but  if  ye, 
through  the  Spirit,  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live.' 
The  insertion  of  a  pbrase  expressly  adapted  to  indicate  a  speedy 
dissolution,  '  ye  are  about  to  die,'  suggests  a  literal  sense  for  the 
words  that  follow,  *  ye  shall  live.' 

1  Cor.  iii.  14. — *K  any  man's  work  abide  which  he  hath  built 
thereupon,  he  shall  receive  a  reward :  if  any  man's  work  shall  be 
burned,  he  shall  49uffer  loss.'  This  warning,  directed  against  the 
admission  of  unholy  persons  into  Christian  communion,  seems  to 
represent  such  unsuitable  characters  as  mere  '  wood,  hay,  stubble,' 
which  would  not  be  able  to  endure  or  abide  the  trial  by  fire  at  the 
last  great  day  : — therefore  it  follows,  '  If  any  man  defile  the  temple 
of  God,  him  shall  God  destroy.' 
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Gal.  vi.  8. — *  He  that  soweth  to  his  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh  reap 
corruption,^  4>0opdvA  The  term  corruption,  in  Greek  and  in  English, 
has  two  significations, — moral  depravity,  and  literal  destruction  of 
life.  In  the  present  instance,  the  first  of  these  meanings  cannot  he 
intended  hy  the  apostle,  for  it  will  ofier  no  congruous  sense  to  say, 
He  that  soweth  to  the  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  depravity.  The 
term,  therefore,  in  this  place,  signifies  literal  death.  Thus  the  same 
word  is  used,  Rom.  viii.  21 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  42—50;  Col.  ii.  22.  See 
note  on  2  Peter  ii.  12,  p.  415.  The  whole  verse  will  then  present 
an  intelligible  statement.  '  He  that  soweth  to  the  flesh,  shall  of  the 
flesh  reap  utter  death ;  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit,  shall  of  the 
Spirit  reap  life  everlasting.' 

1  Tim.  vi.  9. — *  But  they  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  temptation  and 
a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in 
destruction  and  perdition ; '  tU  oKtOpov  kclL  oircbXruxv.  As  the  Greek 
language  does  not  aflbrd  two  stronger  expressions  than  these  for 
denoting  the  idea  of  literal  death  and  extinction  of  being,  it  requires 
a  large  amount  of  evidence  to  prove  that  they  were  intended  by  S. 
Paul  to  convey  the  idea  of  indestructible  existence  in  torment. 

Hebrews  x.  26 — 81. — *  If  we  sin  wilfully  after  that  we  have  received 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins, 
but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation, 
which  shall  devour  {itrOUiv^  eat  up)  the  adversary.  He  that  despised 
Moses*  law  died  without  mercy  under  two  or  three  witnesses  :  of  how 
much  sorer  punishment  suppose  ye  shall  he  be  thought  worthy  who 
hath  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  hath  counted  the  blood 
of  the  covenant  wherewith  He  was  sanctified  an  unholy  thing,  and 
hath  done  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  grace  ?  For  we  know  Him  that 
hath  said,  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  recompense,  saith  the  Lord.  ,  .  . 
It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  faU  into  the  hands  of  the  Living  God.' 

It  is  evident  that  this  passage  is  intended  to  strike  an  awful  alarm 
into  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  disobedient  to  the  call  of  Christ ;  and 

*  A  stronger  form  of  the  same  word  is  employed  to  denote  the  chemical  breaking 
up  of  the  frame,  dia<f>0opd  (Acts  xiii.  34).  That  0^o/)d  was  one  of  the  most  usual 
words  to  denote  corruptibility,  or  death,  may  be  seen  in  Iremcus ;  who,  in  disputing 
against  the  Gnostics,  constantly  uses  this  woixl  to  denote  the  literal  perishing 
ofioids.  In  this  sense  also  it  is  used  by  Plato,  400  a.c,  and  by  Athanaaius,  a.d. 
850,  covering  a  space  of  750  years.     See  the  citation  from  Athanaaius,  p.  460. 
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the  langaage  is  well  fitted  to  excite  the  nimost  apprehensions  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  are  '  doing  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace.' 
The  principle  which  is  established  by  these  verses  is,  that  the  severity 
of  the  punishment  which  is  to  follow  the  rejection  of  the  gospel 
economy  is  to  be  estimated  by  a  consideration  of  the  greater  gailt  of 
despising  a  gospel  of  mercy,  proclaimed  by  a  Divine  Mediator,  in 
comparison  with  the  heinoosness  of  despising  a  divine  law,  proclaimed 
by  a  mortal  Now  the  usual  reply  to  the  inquiry,  *  Of  how  much 
sorer  punishment  suppose  ye,*  etc.  ?  is, — an  infinite,  an  eternal 
infliction  of  suffering. — Without  diminishing  the  real  terror  of  the 
question,  it  must  be  suggested  that  this  reply  proceeds  upon  a  con- 
templation solely  of  the  dignities  of  the  persons  of  Moses  and  Christ, 
in  which,  certainly,  there  is  a  boundless  difference.  But  there  is  ono 
other  consideration  to  be  attended  to,  which  will  prove  the  invalidity 
of  the  common  conclusion.  The  law  of  Moses  was  the  law  of  God  : 
and  therefore  the  real  comparison  to  be  made  is  between  the  guilt  of 
despising  the  Divine  Law  and  the  Divine  Gospel :  and  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  is  evident  that  the  punishment  for  rejecting  the  gospel  of 
the  Son  of  God  will  be  7nuch  more  severe  than  that  for  despising  His 
law ;  yet,  since,  on  the  other  hand,  the  penalty  of  Ood'8  law  was  a 
literal,  though  terrible  death,  it  seems  to  confound  all  moral  sense  of 
proportion  to  pronounce  that  the  penalty  for  rejecting  the  offer  of 
mercy  should  be  infinitely  more  tremendous  than  thaty  being,  in  fact, 
to  suffer  through  endless  duration  the  torment  of  fire.  What  is  this 
but  to  assert  that  the  sanctions  of  the  Divine  Justice  are  infinitely 
less  terrible  than  the  sanctions  of  the  Divine  Mercy ;  or  rather  that 
it  is  an  infinitely  less  terrible  thing  to  affront  the  mtgesty  of  God*8 
righteousness  than  it  is  to  reject  the  offers  of  His  love  ? 

2  Peter  ii.  12. — *  These,  as  {i>s)  natural  brute  beasts,  mad£  for  cap' 
tiire  and  extinction,  y€ytwrjfi€va  ds  Skaxriv  xai  <f)$opav,  speak  evil  of 
the  things  which  tliey  understand  not,  and  shall  utterly  perish  in  their 
extinction^    cV  rfj    <l>Bopq   avrav   KaTa<fi6apr)<T0VTai.^      Evil    men    did    not 

resemble  beasts  in  evil  speaking,  but  they  resemble  them  in  irration- 
ality, and  will  be  like  them  in  their  destiny.  The  beasts  are  made  or 
born  for  <f)Bopav,  extinction,  and  wicked  men  will  suffer  <f>6opav  also 
(Gal.  vL) ;  but  if  this  word  signified  endless  misery,  it  could  not  be 
said  that  the  '  natural  irrational  brutes '  were  '  made '  for  that.  This  is 
decisive  proof  that  <l>6opa  stands  for  extinction  in  the  apostolic  writings, 
as  it  does  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  in  those  of  IrcnsBUS  and 
Athanasius  in  the  following  centuries. 


4i6  Thi  OUdUnt  abide fdnr axr. 


1  Jolm  iL  17- — '  The  worid  jMu^sik  mmmy,  temprnffrm,  mmd  t4#  huL 
tiur€f»f ;  imt  ht  iknt  4/^tk  tk^  rul  of  Oo4  ahidiik  f»jr  tf^trS 
vug^  %rm%j  '  fA  tL«  ysf^iA^  %zA  the  *  abiding  for  ercr '  of  die 
of  God,  are  eonirsksSA  wLleh  establish  the  fiteial  interpretatioii  of  the 
aob»eqae&t  wordj,  '  He  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  bath  aot  the 
life/ 

Jade  T9,  7. — <  I  will  therefore  pat  yon  in  remembrance,  thoogfa  ye 
onee  knew  ibis,  bow  that  the  Lord,  having  saved  the  people  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  afterwards  de^royol  them  that  believed  not. 
«  «  .  .  Even  MB  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  the  cities  aboat  tbem  in 
like  manner  giving  themselves  over  to  fornication,  and  going  after 
strange  fle»h,  are  set  forth  /or  an  exampU,  soffering  the  vengeance 

of    eternal      fire  *      {vftoKfunai   dflyfia    wvpos    almwlov    duap^    vTc^ot'o-ot). 

*  That  this  is  not  spokeo   (says  Whitby)  of  the  cities  themselves, 
but  of  the  inhabitaiilB  which  dwelt  in  them,  is  evident ;  but  yet  I 
conceive  they  are  said  to  snffer  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire,  not 
becaaso  their  s^^uls  are  at  present  saffering  panisbment  in  hell  fire, 
bat  because  they  and  their  cities  perished  by  that  fire  from  heaven 
which  brought  a  perpetual,  irreparable  destruction  on  them  and  their 
cities/     '  To  3<ry/Aa,  an  example,  is  to  be  taken  from  something  visible 
to,  or  knowablo  by,  all  who  were  to  be  terrified  by  it,  especially  when 
it  is  an  example  net  forth  or  manifested.    Now,  such  was  not  the  punish- 
ment of  the  Houls  in  hell ;  but  nothiDg  was  more  celebrated  among 
ancient  authors  than  the  history  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah/     *  The  reduction  of  those  cities  with  their  inhabitants  to 
ashoH,  is  mentioned  as  the  thing  which  placed  them  as  an  example  of 
G()d*H  vengeance  on  the  ungodly  to  all  future  ages  ;   nor  could  any- 
thing be  a  more  fit  example  of  it ;    for  since  Peter  hath  informed  us 
that  the  heavens  and  earth  which  now  arc,  are  reserved  unto  fire 
against  the  day  of  judgment  and  destruction  of  ungodly  men,  when 
the  earth  and  the  wurks  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up,  what 
could  bo  a  more  exact  emblem  of  that  day  when  the  elements  shall 
molt  into  a  lake  of  fire,  and  the  ungodly  shall  be  cast  into  it  ?     Nor  is 
thoro  MxyWnii^  more  common  and  familiar  in  Scripture  than  to  represent 
a  thorouyh  and  irreparable  vaatation,  whose  effects  and  ifitjns  should  be  still 
remainintj,  bij  the  word  aluivio^,  which  we  hive  rendered  eternal,     **I 
will  uiako  thoo  u  perpetual  desolation"  {auLviov  ilprjpov,  Ezek.  xxvL  21), 
and  often  olHowlioro/ 

Uov.  ii.  7. — *  To  him  that  overcomoth  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree 
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of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Paradise  of  God.'  What  was  to 
he  the  consequence  of  this  to  Adam  ? — *  Living  for  ever  *  (Gen.  iii. 
22).  What  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  opposite  consequence  of  being 
deprived  of  the  right  to  the  tree  of  life  ?  £temal  misery  ? — No : 
'  returning  unto  the  ground  whence  he  was  taken ;  *  *  for  dust  thou 
art,'  said  the  Almighty,  not  an  '£temal  Being,'  *  and  unto  dust  shall 
thou  return.  So  he  drove  out  the  man.'  Therefore,  we  argue,  all 
who  are  not  admitted  to  the  tree  of  life,  by  the  second  Adam,  the 
Life-giving  Spirit,  abide  in  death,  the  doom  of  the  first,  and  *■  have  no 
life  in  them.'  *  Man  that  is  in  honour  and  understandeth  not,  is  like 
the  beasts  which  perish '  (Psalm  xlix.).  '  When  the  wicked  spring  as  the 
grass,  and  when  all  the  workers  of  iniquity  do  flourish,  it  is  that  they 
shall  be  destroyed  for  ever'  (Psalm  xcii.). 

Rev.  iii.  5. — '  He  that  overcometh,  the  same  shall  be  clothed  in 
white  raiment,  and  I  will  not  blot  out  his  name  out  of  the  book  of 
life.'  This  implies  that  it  is  there  at  present ;  but  it  refers  to  one 
which,  by  possibility,  might  not  be  there  some  day  ;  consequently  to 
a  bad  man, — not  one  whose  '  name  was  written  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world,'  in  the  book  of  life  of  the  *  Lamb  which  was  slain,' 
which  contains  the  names  of  the  finally  saved  (Hev.  xiii.  8).  But 
the  book  of  life,  in  which  all  other  names  could  be,  can  be  no  other 
than  the  book  of  the  living,  or  those  who  eadst ;  not  the  book  of 
those  who  are  *  spiritual '  or  '  happy,'  but  of  those  who  are  alive. 
Hence,  to  be  '  blotted  from  the  book  of  life  '  is  loss  of  existence  ;  as 
also,  to  be  written  in  the  book  of  life  of  the  Lamb,  is  to  '  live  for 
ever,'  as  any  one  would  suppose  who  had  not  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Augustine. 

Bev.  xxi.  8. — 'All  liars  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  which 
bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone  ;  which  is  the  second  death.'  It 
cannot  be  said  to  be  a  second  death,  unless  it  be  a  doom  bearing 
some  likeness  to  a.  first  death.  There  is  no  generic  likeness  whatever 
between  corporeal  dissolution,  the  breaking  up  of  human  nature,  and 
the  everlasting  suffering  of  a  living  body  and  soul :  but  there  is  a 
strong  likeness  between  the  mortality  of  man  upon  earth,  and  his 
second  death  at  the  judgment,  when  '  both  body  and  soul  will  be 
destroyed  in  Gehenna.'  The  latter  may  reasonably  bear  the  fearful 
title  of  the  Second  Death ;  whereas  if  neither  body  nor  soul  is  ever 
to  die  again,  death  was  the  last  word  that  was  fitted  to  express  that 
idea. 
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4l8  Hebrew   Verbs  signifying  to  Destroy^ 

NOTE. 

I  subjoin  tho  following  synoptical  table  of  Hebrew  verbs  nsed  in 
the  Old  Testament  signifying  to  destroy,  with  their  equivalents  in  the 
LXX.  and  N.  T.,— which  will  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  ex- 
tracts from  the  Phadon  given  in  a  former  page  of  this  chapter.  I 
am  indebted  for  this  to  Dr.  Emanuel  Petavel,  whose  book  The 
Struggle  for  Eternal  Life,  is  a  condensed  summary  of  critical  and 
theological  evidence  on  the  general  subject :  Kellaway,  1875.  This 
accomplished  scholar  has  also,  in  the  French  version  of  his  work 
effectually  opened  the  controversy  among  the  churches  of  continental 
Europe. — La  Fin  du  Mai:  Sandoz  et  Fischbacher,  Paris,  1872. 


In  the  Hebrew  tongue  there  are  more  than  forty  roots  meaning  to 
destroy ;  most  of  which  are  used  in  the  Old  Testament  to  specify  the 
ultimate  doom  of  the  wicked.     Many  of  them  denote  absolute  sup- 
pression or  abolition  ;  some  are  strictly  images,  but  all  point  in  the 
same  direction.     (See  Gesenius,  Fuerst,  etc.,  and  the  *  English  and 
Hebrew  Lexicon'  of  Selig  Newman,  on  the  word  to  annihilate.)     In 
fact,  it  is  certain  that  the  Hebrew  language  has  no  stronger  terms  to 
express  a  ceasing  to  be,  what  we  call  annihilation,  than  those  used 
respecting  the  fate  of  the  wicked.     The  corresponding  terms  of  the 
New  Testament  are  ordinarily  borrowed  from  the  Greek  Septuagint 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  likewise  distinctly  foretell  the 
extinction  of  all  evil  and  evil-doers.     *  The  majority  of  these  nouns 
and  verbs  are  used  by  Plato  again  and  again  in  the  Phadon,  a  dialogue 
on  Immortality,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  idea  of  the 
literal  destruction  or  extinction  of  the  soul.     They  are  precisely  the 
terms  generally  chosen  in  the  New  Testament  to  denote  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked,  with  this  difference,  that  Plato  says  the  soul  will 
not  suffer  ^avaro?,  aTrcoXcui,  oXc^po?,  <f>6opa,  that  it  is  not  destined  to 
diroXccr^at,  KaTa<f>0€ip€a'Oai.  aTroOvi^(TK€iv  ;    while  the   New  Testament 
writers  declare  that  wicked  men  shall  suffer  what  is  denoted  by  these 
terms.*     We  are  therefore  able  to  state,  concerning  the  Greek,  what 
we  have  said  concerning  the  Hebrew,  that  the  authors  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament  have  used  the  strongest  terms  at  their  command  to 
assert  a  total   extinction  of  both  evil  and  evil-doers.     The  verbs 
^(bvScvoo)  and  c^ov^cvcu),  which  seem  more  literally  to  answer  to  our 
word  annihilate,  are  all  but  exclusively  used  with  the  tropical  meaning 
of  '  to  treat  with  utmost  contempt/    In  the  Septuagint,  however, 
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they  are  found  with  the  meaniDg  of  bringing  to  nonght ;  for  instance, 
in  Ps.  cviii.  14  (numbered  cvii.  18  in  the  Greek). 

In  the  following  quotations  some  Greek  words  refer  exclusively  to 
the  Septuagint.  With  reference  to  Hebrew  verbs,  it  will  be  found 
sufficient  for  practical  purposes  to  mention  the  stem-word  or  chief 
ground-form.  On  account  of  the  many  inaccuracies  of  the  usual 
version,  the  reader  will  find  it  desirable,  if  possible,  to  refer  to  the 
original  texts,  in  which  case  the  figures  within  brackets  will  facilitate 
his  research.  The  quotations  withiu  parentheses^  though  not  referring 
to  conscious  beings,  are  intended  to  fix  the  proper  meaning  of  other 
passages. 

To  Anathebiatize.     See  To  Cxit  off. 

To  Annihilate,  to  bring  to  nought.  See  also  To  Destbot,  to  Lose, 
TO  Perish,  etc. — Hnj*  ^^^»  HDV*  «<^^<^»  cKXciirw,  Job  xxii  20  ;  Ps. 
xciv.  28  ;  Zeph.  i.  2 ;  D^^fejf  TijJ,  wore  ft^  xmapx^^  avrovs,  Ps.  civ.  86  ; 
D^P^  V.^^,  ^  ovK  oKres  koI  ovk  ILrovraiy  Isa.  xxix.  20,  xli.  11,  12 ; 
comp.   Rev.   xviii.   21 ;    Acts  xiii.  41 ;    VH  Nl /3  VHI,  ko^ws  ovk 

v7rapxoKT€9,  Obad.  16 ;  Y*^^  mj,  Isa.  xl.  (17)  28 ;  ^^^5  nn{^»  ^^^ 

pit  of  nought,  Isa.  xxxviii.  17. 

To  Blot  oxit  of  existence. — HHp,  ^^oXcm^,  Gen.  vi.  7 ;  Ps.  ix. 
6  [6];  Ixix.  28  [29];  Rev.  iii.  6  (Col.  ii.  14);  (comp.  Luke  x.  20; 
Philip,  iv.  8.  'Adcrrfo-K,  the  efifacement  or  suppression  of  sin,  Heb. 
ix.  26). 

To  Break  in  pieces,  to  shivers. — JJ^ljl,  VflJ,  Vyii  <rvvOXdu}, 
(7vvrpi)3(o,  (nryfcXoo),  Judges  xxi.  6  ;  Ps.  ii.  9  ;  Matt.  xxi.  44 ;  Luke  xx. 
18  ;  Rev.  ii.  27. 

To  Burn  up.     See  To  Consume  and  To  Devour. 

To  Cast  away,  off. — HJT,  jSoXXco  Ifco,  1  Chron.  xxviii  9 ;  €19  t^ 
Kofxtvov  Tov  7n;po9,  into  the  furnace  of  fire.  Matt.  xiii.  24,  42,  48,  50. 

To  Consume,  to  devour. — DOJ^i  H^^*  tDH^,  KaTovoXio-Ka),  KaraKaio), 
avaXia-Kij},  Ps.  xxxvil  20,  IxxiiL  19,  xcvii.  8 ;  Jer.  xxx.  11 ;  Mal.  iv. 
1,  iii.  19 ;   Matt.  iii.  12,  xiii.  80 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  8  ;  Heb.  xu.  29 ;  Rev. 

xviii.  9. 

To  Corrupt.     See  To  Perish. 

To  Crucify,  to  kill  or  to  annihilate, — ^avpotot  (rvoTavpoat  (Rom. 
vi.  6 ;  Gal.  ii.  20,  v.  24,  vi  14). 

To  Crush.    See  also  To  Grind  to  Powder. — D^2li  ^fov8€v<5<o,  <rw- 
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To  Kill  outrioht,  to  pnt  to  death,  to  pnt  an  end  to.  The  passive 
is  used  interchangeahly  with  To  Die  and  its  derivatives  (with  refer- 
ence eitl  er  to  the  body  or  to  certain  activities  of  the  soul,  or  both  to 

the  body  and  to  the  sonl). — JTH*  ^lPp»  dlTroicTctVa),  d^oAAv/u,  Bavarota, 
v€Kp6(t}f  «carao'<^TT(i),  avcupiia,  Owd,  Dan.  vii.  11  (Ps.  Izxviii.  47)  ; 
Gen.  iv.  8 ;  Matt.  x.  28,  xxi.  41,  xxii.  7 ;  Mark  xii.  9 ;  Luke  xix.  27 
(comp.  XX.  86);  John  x.  10;  Rom.  vii.  11,  viii.  18  (Heb.  x.  9); 
2  Cor.  iii.  6  ;  CoL  iii.  5  ;  Rev.  ii.  28 ;  di^p<i>7roKT<^vo9,  homicide,  John 
viii.  44. 

To  Lose  Life,  to  be  lost,  to  cease  to  exist,  to  come  to  an  end. — 
nSX,  ajroXXvfUy  Abaddon,  Apollyon  (the  destroyer)  ;  aw(ak€La  (destruc- 
tion), Job  XX.  7 ;  Ps.  cii.  27,  cxlvi.  4  ;  Isa.  xxvi.  14,  xxix.  14 ;  Ezra 
vii.  26 ;  Ps.  xcii.  9  [10]  ;  Jer.  xlvi.  28  ;  Ezek.  xxii.  27 ;  Dan.  vii.  26; 
Matt.  vii.  18,  x.  28 ;  Mark  iv.  88  (xiv.  4 ;  John  vi  12,  27),  xi.  42 ; 
Acts  viii.  20 ;  Rom.  ix.  22,  ''  vessels  fitted  for  destruction  ; ''  Phil, 
iii.  19 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  16 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  18  (Heb.  i.  11). 

To  Melt  away. — DD{p»  TT^KOfjuai,  SiaXvofuii,  c^ovScvov/uuu,  Ps.  Iviii. 

7,  cxii.  10. 

To  Obliterate.     See  To  Blot  out. 

Perdition.     See  To  Perish  and  To  Lose. 

To  Perish,  to  corrupt,  to  perish  utterly. — nHB^>  PPfy  <f>0€(p(o,  8ia- 
^^eijpo),   SLa<f>$opaf    fcarac^^etpo),    aTroAXv/u,  Lev.   XXvi.    89  ;  Ps.  Iv.   28 

[24]  ;  (Matt.  v.  80)  Acts  xiii.  84  ;  Gal.  vi.  8 ;  1  Cor.  iii  17  ;  2  Pet. 
i.  4,  ii.  12 ;  Rev.  xi.  18. 

To  Pulverize.     See  To  Grind  to  Powder. 

To  Quench.     See  To  Extinguish. 

To  Root  out.— ghg^,  cktiAAoi,  ocptf^.  Pa.  Hi.  5  [7]  ;  Jude  12. 
Ruin. — H^.M*  Karaxrrpo^^y  irrwa-iSj  p^fjuif  Job  xxi.  17  ;    Matt.  vii. 
27 ;  Luke  vi.  49 ;  2  Cor.  x.  8,  xiii.  10. 
To  Slay.     See  To  Kill  outright. 
To  Suppress.     See  To  Annihilate. 

To  Swallow  up. — V/^f  Karamvu)  (Ps.   cvii.   27) ;    Isa.  xxv.    8 ; 

1  Cor.  XV.  54 ;  1  Pet.  v.  8. 
To  Undo.     See  To  Lose  Life. 
To  Uproot.     See  To  Root  out. 


4^2  Jflpriis  doi^ng  Destruction. 

CHATTER  XXV. 

ZXAXiyATlOS    OF    TEE    rmXCIFAL   SCRIPTURE   TEXTS 

srrro>ET»  to  teach  tee  eterlastixg  duration 

OF  Sjy  JXJ»  XISEET. 

*TiK  <™viai!ii7sc  »^"*.tniTy^.y:"nr  uk  wptiar  huerpcietation  (of  the  doctrine  of 
fRcimil  scfifiniir  ^>  ^  t  n:  iD«*nf  t:  rw  r;.n:iiEreid  to  that  which  establishes  oar 
rnmm.iT.  Ci-TisrijiZ.TT  s^:.  Thc:rfC  .ty  rbf  zase  :i  ihe  CLri^ian  religion  is  not  to  be 
cr-iisidf'Tvn  a.*  -jr.T«:i.^:oJ:  :t.  ihc  Whzi  :c  dishdkf  of  the  pc^olar  doctrine.*— 

XT  is  well  ki5v>irn,  noiviihsTADiiin^  the  preceding  arguments^ 
that  there  jire  thiw  or  four  passages  in  the  reports  of 
Christ"*  difioc^TiTses.  and  rwo  in  tl>e  AjN>calypae,  which  are  con- 
sidered by  many  pions  and  al-le  men  to  contain  statements 
so  j'recise,  distinct*  and  dt^cdsive,  in  affirmation  of  the  awfiil 
do-rtrine  of  the  eternal  torment  of  the  wicked,  as  to  compel  us  to 
affix  a  oorrespondini:  moaning  to  the  whole  mass  of  prophetic 
and  apofiolic  lanpaap:\  wiuoh.  on  the  snr&oe,  it  is  admitted, 
miirht  liear  the  sense  wLioi  we  have  imputed  to  iL 

The  real  qne>i:v>n  is  whether  there  few  passages,  taken  in  the 
prerailing  sense,  are  to  give  the  law  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
general  current  of  Scripinre  language  on  future  punishment ; 
or  wh-'ther  tie  pLiin  and  natural  sense  of  this  general  language 
is  to  determine  the  force  of  the  few  dispui^J  quotations. 

Before  pnx^eeding  to  examine  the<>e  well-known  '  texts,'  it  is 
proper  to  take  note  of  a  hal-i:  of  the  mind  which  is  as  likely  to 
affect  those  who  are  conscientiously  opposed  to  us  as  ourselves. 
The  eve  looks,  but  it  is  the  mind  that  sees  :  and  when  the  mind 
contemplates  phenomena  under  a  preoccupation  of  thought, 
it  interprets  them  in  the  light  of  its  own  idea  :  so  that  tinless 
that  general  idea  l»e  a  right  one  its  view  of  every  phenomenon 
is  in  sc'ine  measure  jvrvenevi  Tn:s  is  not  less  true  of  the 
studv  of  Xature  than  of  S\"rivtun\  So  lon^i  as  men  were  con- 
vin-j^  thai  every  word  of  the  Bible  was  a  distinct  revelation 
from  God.  that  there  was  no  element  of  human  limitation  or 
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infirmity  in  its  pages,  and  therefore  that  its  statements  on  the 
visible  universe  were  of  as  much  authority  as  its  declarations 
respecting  redemption  (a  Protestant  delusion  corresponding  to 
the  Papal  doctrine  on  Peter),  they  looked  upon  the  heavens 
not  only  with  the  outward  eye  of  sense,  but  with  the  inner  eye 
of  faith  in  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy,  which  makes  the  earth 
a  plane,  and  the  cosmic  centre,  around  which  revolve  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,— a  view  of  matters  confirmed  to  the  observer 
both  by  his  senses  and  by  the  ^  authority  of  Holy  Writ.' 

So  long  as  men  thus  looked  on  the  earth  and  heavens,  every 
phenomenon  was  interpreted  in  the  Ught  of  the  general  theory. 
And  we  are  now  aware  how  wrongly  men  saw  what  they  so 
beheld  in  the  creation.  The  same  thing  happened  with  respect 
to  the  strata  of  the  crust  of  the  earth.  So  long  as  men  observed 
with  eyes  which  were  forbidden  to  see  anything  in  the  world 
beyond  the  six  days'  work  of  Genesis,  and  a  recent  creation  of 
all  things,  they  surveyed  the  mighty  congeries  of  rocks  and 
fossils  with  an  eye  as  good  as  blind. 

The  same  law  of  vision  applies  to  the  study  of  the  Bible 
itself  So  long  as  men  read  it  with  minds  that  recognise  in 
every  writer  a  mechanical  instrument  through  which  ^  the 
Holy  Spirit '  has  written  a  certain  number  of  equally  infallible 
^  texts,'  it  is  impossible  they  can  allow  themselves  even  to  see 
the  discrepancies,  contradictions,  and  omissions  of  the  minor 
sort,  which  have  crept  into  the  writings  of  some  of  the  holy 
and  honest  men  who  have  '  taken  in  hand '  to  write  for  us  the 
history  of  Kedemption  and  of  the  Redeemer.  It  becomes  a 
part  of  piety  not  to  study  phenomena  so  unedifying,  and  so 
fatal  to  the  preconceived  theory  of  what  a  ^  Protestant  Bible ' 
ought  to  be. 

And  so  long  as  men  look  on  the  Bible  a  priori,  as  a  series 
of  writings  given  to  a  world  of  ^  immortal  creatures '  to  teach 
them  how  to  escape  from  eternal  misery,  and  to  gain  everlasting 
glory,  half  its  contents  will  receive  a  tinge,  or  an  interpretation, 
corresponding  with  that  theory  of  Divine  Government ;  which 
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is  foand  sot  to  belong  to  tihem,  when  once  ihe  experiment 
tried  of  reading  the  Bible  throngh  on  another  theory,  T 
effect  then  produced  resembies  the  sudden  flooding  with  sn: 
shine  of  a  thick  forest  formerly  soffased  with  the  darkest  sbadt 
And  many  a  passage  once  quoted  with  sincere  rererenoe  1 
evidence  of  the  et«mal  duration  of  sin  and  misery  is  seen  U' 
only  to  be  capable  of,  but  to  demand,  a  more  luminoaa  ai 
hopeful  inteqiretation. 

The  indefensible  method,  moreover,  of  citing  the  books  i 
the  Biblo  ns  if  some  one  had  heboid  an  angel  inditing  them  i 
succession,  without  consideration  of  their  individual  histor 
of  the  degree  of  confidence  due  to  the  fulness  of  each  writei 
information,  of  the  positive  marks  of  defective  knowledge,  < 
miaconccption  in  some. — will  serve  the  cause  of  truth  i 
longer.  We  may  read,  for  example,  with  general  confidence  tl 
gospel  of  Matthew, — whether  a  Greek  original,  as  Dr.  Bober 
maintains,  or  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew,  as  Dr.  Tregellc 
after  the  fathers,  affirms, — notwithstanding  the  omission  of  01 
sentence  in  tlie  middle  of  Christ's  last  discourse  on  Olivet  (tl 
same  discussion  in  which  later  occurs  the  xoXatrti'  altovicv  • 
XXV.  46) — an  omission  sapplied  by  S.  Luke  (xxi.  24),  *Ar 
Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  by  the  Gentiles  unlU  0 
times  of  ihn  Gentiles  are  j'uljilled'  And  in  consequence  < 
that  fault  of  8.  Matthew,  or  his  Greek  translator,  we  shall  nc 
unduly  question  the  accuracy  of  the  other  reports  of  Christ' 
teaching  in  this  Gospel.  Nevertheless  it  is  certain  that  tba 
omission,  leaving  the  discourse  to  end  with  the  unqualific 
words,  '  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Thin  generation  shall  not  pat 
till  all  thexe  thinijs  he  fulfilled'  xxiv,  34,  has  thereby  create 
one  of  the  chief  stumbling-blocks  to  faith  in  the  Now  Testameni 
— it  being  clear  tliat  Christ's  second  advent  did  not  occur  i 
'  that  generation,'  but  will  take  place  at  the  end  of  those  '  time 
of  the  Genlilcs,'  our  Lord'.s  reference  to  which  S.  Matthew  un 
wittingly  omitted,  and  S.  Ijukc  lias  liappily  supplied. 

I  cannot  conceal  my  conviction  tlrnt  the  path  of  duty  and  c 
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wisdom  in  dealing  wifli  snch  docnments  as  the  gospels  demands 
this  practical  conclusion  : — If  they  offer  to  us  any  statements  of 
Christ's  doctrine,  by  excess  or  defect  conspicuously  disagreeing 
with  the  facts,  or  with  the  plain  sense  of  His  teaching  as  re- 
corded by  the  same  or  other  historians,  resolutely  to  refuse  to 
allow  such  exceptional  misreports  or  omissions  to  interfere  with 
the  truth  which  has  been  learned  by  a  wider  survey  of  the 
evidence. 

In  a  large  collection  of  books,  the  works  of  authors  living  in 
different  ages,  through  fifteen  centuries,  at  different  distances 
from  God,  enjoying  different  measures  of  that  afflatus  which 
sometimes  lifted  up  a  prophet  to  the  third  heaven,  and  some- 
times only  to  the  first,  and  sometimes  did  not  lift  him  above 
the  earth  at  all,  but  left  him  to  obtain,  like  S.  Luke,  a  ^  perfect 
understanding '  by  personal  inquiry, — it  is  vain  to  anticipate  a 
uniform  terminology  in  doctrine,  or  an  equal  comprehension 
of  the  truths  of  redemption.  The  expectation  of  reasonable 
readers  must  be  restricted  to  ascertaining  the  general  sense  of 
the.  books  of  Scripture,  taken  as  a  whole, — and  that  general 
sense  lies  doubtless  on  the  surface,  in  words  taken  in  their 
obvious  signification  by  honest  readers. 

It  forms  no  part  of  the  present  writer's  belief  that  each  con- 
tribution to  the  collection  which  we  combine  in  one  volume 
and  call  '  the  Bible '  has  been  preserved  from  every  tinge  of 
educational  thought,  from  every  defect  in  statement,  from  every 
reflection  of  surrounding  opinion  or  faith.  The  receiving  mind 
somewhat  colours  perhaps  every  communication.  There  is  a 
certain  allowance  to  be  made  for  every  religious  as  well  as 
astronomical  observer's  eye.  S.  Matthew  did  not  altogether 
see  the  same  Christ  with  S.  John ;  S.  John  saw  a  far  higher 
Christ  than  he.  Our  single  hope  of  true  knowledge  is  by  com- 
parison and  careful  criticism  of  the  whole  record. 

It  is  matter  of  notoriety,  moreover,  that  every  fact  in  Christ's 
life  is  received  by  us  under  a  fractional  difficulty  in  the  evidence 
arisinor  from  the  differin";  statements  and  silences  of  the  evan- 
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gclical  reporters.  The  greatest  fact  of  all,  the  BesnrrBcti 
(Jliriitt,  wo  believe,  not  becaase  there  exiats  any  single  per 
Hatixfuctory  digest  of  tesdmonieB  concerning  it  in  the 
Tiwtamont ;  but  because  the  general  result  of  all  the  testim 
(Minvorgcs  to  that  centre,  and  dissipates  the  partial  doubt  i 
Ottcli  narrative  taken  alone  might  leave  on  the  inind. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  doctrine.  There  is  no  ge 
ilofrma  of  faith  deducible  from  the  Bible,  which  it  is  not  n 
nnry  to  bcliovo  under  fractional  difficulties  of  interpret! 
If  wn  hold  to  the  Tri-unity  in  the  Godhead,  it  is  not  bet 
liini  I  ruth  in  taught  at  all  in  tho  Old  Testament,  or  very  s 
iiiiiliniUy  even  in  tho  New.  If  we  maintain  the  personal  ] 
of  t!liri!s(T  il,  'v-  not  because  it  is  easy  to  understand  S.  M 
niiHt  cxt optional  report  (xiii.  32)  that  '  jT/ie  Son  of  Man 
luit  till!  hour  of  His  coming.'  If  we  hold  to  the  Pauline  statei 
on  JiiMlifiration,  it  is  not  becanse  S.  James  has  very  care 
nnifbrrncd  his  olcmcntnry  terminology  to  that  of  his  bn 
ii|ii)Mtli'M,  or  Ix'canso  S.  James  has  spoken  even  once  of 
A(iin<'nii<nl.  If  we  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  individual  ele 
l»  Hiilviilioii,  it  is  not  because  there  is  not  a  whole  arra 
'  li'vtn '  which  si-cm  wtrongly  to  favour  the  advocates  of  gei 
niiluiii|ilion  ;  or  if  wn  hold  to  this,  it  is  not  because  the 
vitii.iU  cull  discover  nothing  in  support  of  the  five  points  of 
ihi'oliifTv  in  the  hmly  of  tho  Scripture. 

'I'hnH  in  it  also  in  relation  to  the  subjects  which  have  < 
Jiii"!  lliK  pii'sKiil  viitunic.  There  are  a  few  scattered  pass 
whii-li,  tiikoii  ahmi',  mul  much  more  taken  together,  may 
Ki'inii  lo  I'oiniti'niinco  the  established  theology.  When 
•'tipn'NHioiis,  in  the  liivourite  style  of  religious  controversia 
IT"  Kxli'iicti'd,  (iithulatfil,  iiiul  presented  in  one  view,  wit 
r'>N|»'i't  1,1  iiiiisscs  of  dilVi-ront  phraseology,  they  offer 
iippi'Hiiiiii'i'  of  a  Iwiltcry  rciuly  to  sliatter  to  atoms  the  a 
iiii'ut  ili'V.O.ijM'd  in  tlicae  |iag('S.  We  are  not  careful  to  an 
"iu'li  iiHiuiliiiits,  Kacli  <if  these  '  texts "  requires  to  be  exam 
III  lU  own  (I'lniis,  in  il.s  own  wmuoction,  and  in  ita  own  i 
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as  an  extract  from  a  book  with  a  special  history. — And  all 
such  ^  texts  \  have  then  to  be  further  tried  in  the  light  of  the 
general  doctrine  of  the  book  in  which  they  occur,  and  of  the 
whole  Bible.  And  for  our  own  part,  we  are  well  resolved  that 
no  isolated  ^  text '  of  any  synoptic  gospel  shall  overthrow  our 
faith  in  the  lessons  learned  from  the  massive  records  of  a 
Revelation  extending  from  one  end  of  man  s  history  to  the 
other,  and  specially  from  the  writings  of  those  great  apostles 
of  Christianity,  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  in  their  letters,  and  S.  John 
in  his  gospel  and  epistles.  In  those  great  authentic  records  of 
*  the  whole  truth '  promised  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  there  is,  at  all 
events,  not  a  trace  of  any  other  doctrine  except  that  of  Life  in 
the  Christ  only,  and  the  final  destruction  of  the  unsaved,^  or 
of  any  expression  which  can  with  any  semblance  of  reason  be 
perverted  into  teaching  the  opposite. 

Matthew  xxv,  46. 

In  proceeding  to  examine  the  principal  passages  in  the  New 
Testament  considered  to  teach  unequivocally  the  doctrine  of 
endless  misery,  and  therefore  to  overthrow  the  fabric  of  the 
preceding  argument,  the  first  in  order  is  the  great  text  of 
Matt.  xxv.  41,  46  :  ^  Then  shall  He  say  unto  them  on  the  left 
handj  Depart  from  me  ye  cursed  into  the  everlasting  fire^ 
prepared  for  the  devU  and  his  angels  .  .  .  And  these  shall  go 
away  into  everlasting  punishment  (et?  KoKaaiv  auovtov),  but  the 
righteous  unto  life  etermaU 

The  first  question  to  be  regarded  is  the  Greek  text,  the  second 
the  English  version,  and  the  third  the  signification  of  the  words. 

(i.)  For  general  reasons  of  sufficient  weight  I  shall  found  no 
argument  on  conjectural  criticism  of  the  text  respecting  the 
genuineness  of  the  word  KoKaaw,  because  there  is  absolutely 
no  various  reading  of  any  account  in  the  most  ancient  sur- 
viving Greek  manuscripts :  and  when  such  is  the  condition  of 

'  See  this,  as  respects  S.  Paul,  admirably  demonstrated  in  Pauline  Theology^  a 
small  but  well- written  work  by  Mr.  Hastings  of  Boston,  U.S  — Kcllaway,  London. 
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the  ovidonoo  it  i^  only  a  cause  much  more  desperate  than  we 
»upiH>st*  our  own  to  be  which  will  rest  a  doctrinal  defence  on 
hv|H>thotiinil  emendation.  We  shall  therefore  treat  the  qnesdoo 
on  the  supiHv>ition  that  we  read  as  Matthew  wrote,  or  as  his 
translator  gave   the  equivalent  of  the   original  'Hebrew'  in 

*  At  the  MAmo  tiino  the  fact  de^crres  to  be  mentioned,  and  those  who  know  tbe 

woi^cht  n.Hsi>;iHHl  bv  Or.  I'i^^hendorf  to  similar  examples  will  be  ready  to  allow  it 

a  (vrtaiit  lU'^rroo  i^f  im|H>rtance,  that  the  two  most  ancient,  and  sereral  more 

miHlorn.  manu^'ripts  i»f  the  Italic  version,  or  Latin  translation  of  the  Xcw  Te^ 

tamont  in  )H>pular  u«4('  ii\  Italy,  in  Spain,  and  in  Africa  from  the  middle  of  tbe 

ms'oi\\l  iHM\t\iry.  Wfi^ri*  ,loriune*8  Vuljjato  appeared,  here  have  distinctlr,  in  rerse 

4r».  *  Tlio-H*  Hlmll  p>  away  mi  i^mrm  nt^rmiiw,  into  the  eternal  fire,'  not  a4l  ^trjfpii' 

tiuf  trtt'tHttm,  Uxio  otcrnnl  punishment.    These  MSS.  are  tbe  codices  of  Verona 

an«l  Vort'olli.  of  tho  old  or  **  unrevisotl  **  text  of  the  fourth  century,  and  were  trans- 

ci'IUmI  and  inlitiMl  by  Hiauohini.  librarian  of  Verona,  in  1740.    The  first  sumptuous 

unriiil  (mmIox  {\\\  tho  ruthiHlral  library  of  Verona),  in  which  I  have  Terified  this 

nwlin^r  by  |HMsonal  oxainination.  l>elonjrs  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century;  the 

MM'ond.  tnutsiM'iUvl  by  tlio  baud  of  Kusebius,  the  bishop  of  Verccdli, also  belong 

to  tho  fo»»rth  rontury.     Set*  Dr.  Westcott's  exhaustive  article  on  the  Latin  vcr- 

niouN.  Smith's  Piotionary,  vol.  iii.  p.  1692.    The  recurrence  of  the  same  remark- 

nblo  rnvdin^  in  two  MSS.  by  different  hands  shows  that  it  cannot  be  attribated 

to  n  Blip  by  a  Minj^lo  (Mn>yi8t,  but  was  the  received  reading  among  the  Latin 

pnpulidlon^.     No  two  ]>rinter8  of  the  Bible  could  now  by  wtere  accident  agree  in 

piiiniit{  Jirr  iimtrud  of  jfunhhrnrnt  into  this  passage,  without  drawing  instant 

nlloiitiiin  :  and  no  two  scribes  could  have  written /rtf  instead  of  j^mauAjnm^ 

f  lirn.  uu\r%H  Huch  woro  the  common  and  ancient  mode  of  reading  in  Italy.     These 

iiiiuiuiMilptH  aru  in  jjenoral  much  relied  on  by  Tischendorf,  as  showing  the  state 

of  Mir  (in-rk  \o.xl  fn.ni  winch  they  wore  translated,  and  they  are  renowned  for 

Ihi-lr  •  I'Xiv'l  lit  oral  it  y.'     1,1  very  important  passages,  such  as  this  now  before  us. 

It  In  wnni  improbal>lc  that  this  character  would  be  exchanged  for  an  arbitraiy 

rrnd.Tini:  of   thrir  ori^rinal.     it  Hcems  to  follow,  therefore,  that  although  no 

ancl'-i.t,  (»n-vk   manuwripta  remain  which  read  here  differently  from  those  of 

m/Klf  rn  <lnl«-.  In  tho.  oarly  pnrt  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  there  must  hare 

bwn  at  UrftHt  Hi,uu'.Mu\  tho^.  of  Kuflicient  authority  to  be  used  as  the  bans  o/tMe 
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wtnti  wfit.f*  II  in  uncial  r«h«io..*,       •*  •  •     v.i    *i    ^  ,  .         • 

,    ,,      ,  '"" a/'tcrs  it  IS  conceivable  that  very  earlv  copyists  of 

"^'^^*^»^H  of  his  Hebrew,  if  Hebrew,  mav  have  put  the  one 

,    ,      ,,       ,,    ,  .  '^  ''I  the  same  class  with  the  readinjr  o Moi'oTeHij  Oedf,  tkc 

^ly  hruoftrn  Oo.l,  „.  J.j.,,  j.  ^^  ^,^^.^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  according 

t!^:  ''"''Y;'"r'"":  ''""^  "utbo, itative  existing  CJreck  MSS.  m^vertheless carries 
w^»-ht.  fioni  It:,  or.cmrence  in  the  Vatican  ai:d  Sinaiiic  MSi>.  and  in 
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(ii.)  The  English  version  of  the  phrase  in  question  requires 
to  be  amended  in  order  to  bring  it  into  OKact  correspondence 
with  the  original  There  is  no  reason  why  the  almviov  should 
not  be  translated  hj  the  same  word  in  both  members  of  the 
clause,  and  in  the  same  order.  The  clause  will  then  in  every 
respect  answer  to  th^  Greek.  ^  These  shall  go  away  to  punish' 
ment  eternal,  and  the  righteous  to  life  etemalJ*  The  English 
adjective  everlasting  is  a  good  deal  stronger  in  many  cases 
than  the  word  eternal.  That  which  is  eternal  is  not  always 
an  everlasting  process.  Eternal  judgment  is  not  everlasting 
judging,  but  the  eternal  effect  of  a  judgment.  Eternal  re- 
demption is  not  everlasting  redeeming,  but  an  eternal  effect  of 
an  act  of  redemption.  So  an  eternal  punishment  may  be  not 
everlasting  punishing,  but  the  eternal  effect  of  an  act  of  punish- 
ment, and  we  have  no  right  to  prejudge  this  question  by  an 
over-forcible  rendering  of  the  adjective. 

It  is  easy  to  distinguish  this  observation  from  a  criticism 
designed  to  make  out  different  senses  as  to  duration  in  the  use 
oi  aidavio^  in  the  two  clauses.  Of  the  ninety  widely  different 
subjects  to  which  the  Scripture  writers  apply  terms  which 
occasionally  take  the  sense  of  endlessness,  in  seventy  instances 
they  are  confessedly  of  a  limited  and  temporary  nature.  This 
suffices  to  prove  (1)  that  the  radical  meaning  of  these  words  is 
not  endlessness,  but  a  hidden  duration,  and  (2)  that  the  ques- 

the  Syriac  and  Ethiopic  yersions.  Where  all  is  obscure  we  can  but  gaess  in  Tain. 
What  is  undisputed  is,  that  the  Latin  populations  of  Italy,  Africa,  and  Spain,  so 
far  as  evidence  remains  to  us,  from  the  second  century  onwards,  untU  the  day$ 
of  Jerome^  did  not  read,  *  these  shall  go  away  into  evertattin^  punUhment,  but — 
into  the  eternal  fire.  The  difference  is,  that  the  one  word  expresses  the  eternity 
of  the  instrument  of  suffering,  the  other  denotes  an  eternal  eS.tctqf  tome  tort  on 
the  subjects  of  the  infliction.  It  is  seldom  right  eyen  to  hint  bad  faith  in  the 
early  copyists,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  influence  of  the  ever-growing  opinion  of 
eternal  suffering  would  unconsciously  operate  on  all  copyists  to  aggravate  Scrip- 
ture language,  whenever  it  was  possible  so  to  do.  An  example  of  the  illicit  in- 
troduction of  this  very  word  KSkoffu  by  some  later  copyists  (Nos.  16,  61, 184,  in 
Alf ord*s  list  of  Cursives)  into  the  doubtful  clause  of  Mark  iii.  29, '  shall  be  guilty 
of  eternal  judgment^  (or  an  eternal  Hn  ;  as  in  Alex.  MS.)  is  an  illustration  of 
this  influence,  although  here  there  certainly  existed  no  authority  for  such  sug- 
gestion.   The  same '  mistake  *  seems  to  have  occorred  in  the  old  Arabic  version. 
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tion  whether  they  are  to  be  taken  in  a  limited  or  unlimited 
sense  depends  altogether  on  the  nature  of  the  subject  to  which 
they  are  applied.  Unless,  therefore,  the  eternity  of  misery  can 
be  established  from  extrinsic  reasons,  such  as  the  immortality 
of  the  sinner,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  doom  threatened  in- 
volving consciousness,  the  adjectives  of  duration  connected  with 
the  sinner's  punishment  would  not  alone  suffice  to  prove  his  end- 
less misery.  In  fact  such  adjectives  are  so  used  only  two  or  three 
times  in  the  New  Testament.  There  are  cases  unquestionably 
where,  as  in  Bom.  xvi.  25,  26,  the  word  is  taken  in  the  two 
different  senses,  one  limited,  one  infinite,  within  the  same 
sentence, — *The  mystery  kept  secret  in  "ancient  times'* 
{yp6voi<;  al(t}viot<:),  but  now  made  manifest,  according  to  the 
commandment  of  the  eternal  God'  {aUaviov),  But  I  am  not 
disposed  to  found  an  argument  on  such  a  basis  in  the  passage 
before  us.  The  ^punishment,'  of  whatever  nature,  is  as 
*  eternal'  as  the  'life  ;'  and  the  object  of  the  evangelist  cer- 
tainly seems  to  be  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked  here  spoken  of  alike  will  reach  a  result  which  is 
an  eternal  settlement  of  their  destiny. 

(iii.)  Lastly,  the  question  comes.  What  did  the  writer  intend 
by  the  words  '  punishment  eternal '  ?  Did  he  unequivocally 
intend  everlasting  suffering j  or  did  he  intend  an  awful  pun- 
ishment, positive  and  privative,  extending  in  its  results  to 
eternity,  a  miserable  death,  the  opposite  of  the  life  of  the 
righteous  ? 

No  one  with  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes  can  doubt  that 
the  main  design  of  Christ  in  these  closing  words  of  His  dis- 
course on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  as  throughout  all  His  teaching, 
was  to  raise  in  the  minds  of  His  servants  and  ministers  a 
soul-terrifying  conception  as  to  the  future  punishment  of  the 
persons  chiefly  aimed  at  in  this  final  prophecy — the  wicked 
world-rulers  and  church-governors  who  should  be  found  in 
their  evil  activity  when  He  the  Lord  should  return  from 
heaven  to  take  possession  of  His  kingdom.     This  discourse 
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(xxiv. — XXV.)  does  not  deal  with  the  judgment  of  the  dead  (cf. 
Rev.  XX.  5,  12),  but  with  the  judgment  of  the  ^nations'  found 
alive  at  Christ's  coming,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
It  represents  Christ's  dealings  with  Antichrist  and  his  satel- 
lites, and  the  rebellious  nations,  at  his  Second  Advent  to 
establish  God's  kingdom  on  the  eartL  The  parallel  prophecy 
will  be  found  in  Ezekiel's  much-neglected  description  of  Je- 
hovah's dealings  with  the  ^  sheep  and  the  goats,'  chap,  xxxiv., 
when  he  comes  to  set  up  His  King,  and  His  kingdom,  at  the 
end  of  the  Kingdom  of  Darkness.  The  fate  of  men  living  at 
the  advent  will  be  determined  by  their  treatment  of  the  '  Israel 
of  God  ; '  without  *  dying  the  common  death  of  men '  many  of 
that  generation  will  go  at  once  into  life  eternal,  or  into   the 

*  Gehenna  of  fire.'  The  angels  shall  ^  gather  out  of  Christ's 
kingdom  all  things  that  do  iniquity,'  and  shall  ^cast  them 
into  a  furnace  of  fire,'  when  the  Devil  and  his  angels  will  be 

*  cast  out,'  and  '  shut  up  in  the  abyss '  during  the  thousand  years 
of  Christ's  reign  on  earth. 

If,  then,  we  can  ascertain  the  doom  of  those  who  are  cast 
into  the  lake  of  fire  at  that  time,  we  may  learn  the  nature  of 
the  *  punishment  eternal '  here. 

The  key  to  the  true  interpretation,  therefore,  is,  I  believe, 
with  Mr.  J.  N.  Darby,  to  be  found  in  the  collective  statements 
of  Scripture  respecting  that  awful  *fire — the  everlasting' — 
^prepared  for  the  Devil  and  his  angels,'  reserved  also  as  the 
special  instrument  of  the  judgment  for  those  who  have  been 
his  agents  in  church  and  state,  in  persecuting  God's  people  and 
deceiving  the  nations.  Mr.  J.  N.  Darby,  in  his  early  days, 
rightly  said  : — 

'  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  judgment  which  is  spoken  of 
in  this  chapter  is  the  last  jadgment, — the  general  judgment :  this  is  a 
mistake.  It  is  the  jadgment  of  the  nations  living  upon  this  earth, 
and  not  of  the  dead.  There  is  no  qnestion  of  the  resurrection,  bat 
only  of  the  jadgment  of  the  Gentiles.  What  will  happen  to  the  Jews 
is  mentioned  in  chapter  xxiv.,  then  what  will  happen  to  believers,  and 
then  the  fate  of  the  Gentiles ;  it  is  the  jadgment  of  the  living,  and 
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face  of  the  record  of  Christ's  teaching,  and  is  fitted  to  '  bring 
a  great  fear  upon  every  soul.'  For  the  '  vengeance '  will  be 
righteous,  and  the  '  indignation '  such  as  all  righteous  spirits 
will  approve  of ;  '  I  heard  a  great  voice  of  much  people  in 
heaven,  saying  AUeloia  I '  (Bev.  xix.  1.) 

Such,  then,  is  the  interpretation  we  offer  of  Matt.  xxv.  46, 
— «  text,  as  it  stands  in  our  English  Bibles,  as  well  fitted  to 
uphold  the  orthodox  belief  as  Matt  x.  28  is  fitted  to  over- 
throw it  It  proceeds  on  the  recognised  principle  that  each 
book  in  the  Bible  should  in  the  first  instance  be  employed 
in  self-explanation,  under  its  real  character  as  a  separate 
publication. 

What  is  the  general  teaching  of  S.  Matthew's  gospel  on  future 
punishment?  It  is  (ch.  iii.  10 — 12)  that  'the  chaff  shall  be 
burned  up  with  unquenchable  fire  ; '  that  the  fruitless  tree  shall 
be  '  cut  down  and  cast  into  the  fire  ; ' — that  the  wicked  man 
shall  be  '  cast  into  hell-fire,'  into  a  '  prison,'  from  which  he 
shall  '  not  come  out  till  he  has  paid  the  uttermost  farthing ' 
(v.  26)  ; — that  his  *  whole  body  shall  be  cast  into  hell,  or 
Gehenna,'  a  doom  from  which  he  is  exhorted  to  escape  by 
rather  allowing  '  one  of  his  members  to  peruh,'  by  being  '  cut  off ' 
(v.  29 — the  same  word  being  there  employed  which  is  elsewhere 
employed  to  denote  the  fate  of  the  '  whole  body  '  in  Gehenna). 

The  traveller  in  the  '  broad  road '  is  threatened  with  '  destruc- 
tion '  (airdikeuiv,  a  common  word  for  death,  see  Acts  xxv.  16), 
and  loss  of  'life  '  (vii.  13).  His  doom  is  likened  to  the  ^ great 
fall  of  a  house  built  on  sand.'  The  wicked  are  said  to  be  '  cast 
out  into  outer  darkness,  where  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing 
of  teeth'  (viii.  12).  The  demons  expected  to  be  '  tormented '  at  a 
fixed  epoch  (viii.  29),  (also,  we  read  in  Mark,  to  be  '  destroyed '). 
In  X.  15  those  who  reject  the  Gospel  are  threatened  with  a  doom 
less  '  tolerable  in  the  day  of  judgment  than  that  of  Sodom  ; ' 
and  at  the  twenty-eighth  verse  the  disciples  themselves  are 
warned  to  '  fear  not  them  that  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able 
to  kill  the  soul,  but  rather  to  fear  Him  that  is  able  to  destroy 
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both  body  and  soul  in  Gehenna.'  (A  passage  in  which  it  is 
little  better  than  an  evasion  to  say  that  Christ  represents  only 
God's  ability  to  do  this,  not  His  intention.  In  respect  to  the 
meaning  of  oTrdKeaaij  to  destroy  lifsj  in  this  gospel,  we  may 
refer  to  ii.  13,  xxi.  40,  41,  xxii.  7,  xxvi.  52.  The  word,  iiideed, 
signifies  this  alone  when  human  life  is  the  object  It  never 
signifies  in  Greek  to  torment  only,)  In  x.  39,  40,  our  Lord  says 
that  he  who  '  findeth  his  life,'  by  avoiding  martyrdom,  '  shall 
destroy  it ; '  that  is,  he  shall  lose  hereafter  the  life  he  saved  here. 
In  xii.  32  the  sin  of  attributing  Christ's  miracles  to  magic  is 
declared  unpardonable  ^  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  world  to 
come.'  In  xiii.  50  the  wicked  are  said  to  be  ^  cast  into  a 
furnace,  where  shall  be  weeping  and  wailing,'  etc.  In  xvi.  25 
the  threat  of  x.  39  is  repeated,  that  ^  whosoever  shall  wish  to 
save  his  life  shall  lose  or  destroy  it.'  In  xviii.  8  the  man  who 
sins  is  said  not  to  '  enter  into  life,'  but  to  be  ^  cast  into  the 
eternal  fire,'  '  into  the  Gehenna  of  fire.'  In  verse  14  the  ruin 
of  souls  is  called  ^perishing.'  In  verse  34  the  unforgiving 
servant  is  dehvered  to  the  '  tormentors.'  In  verse  44  the  stone 
which  falls  from  heaven  *  grinds  to  powder '  its  object.  In  xxii. 
13  the  man  without  the  wedding  garment  is  '  cast  into  outer 
darkness,  where  is  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.'  In  xxiv. 
51  the  evil  servant  is  '  cut  asunder ^  and  has  his  portion  with 
the  hypocrites,  where  shaU  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.' 
In  XXV.  30  the  unprofitable  servant  is  *  cast  into  the  outer  dark- 
ness ;  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.' 

These  are  all  the  places  in  which  this  gospel  speaks  of  future 
punishment  up  to  this  point.  Then  comes  the  description  of 
judgment  at  the  advent  of  Christ,  when  those  who  had  mal- 
treated Christ's  poor  are  represented  as  the  '  goats '  on  the  left 
hand,  and  receive  their  sentence,  'Depart,  ye  cursed,  into  the 
eternal  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.'  '  And  these 
shall  go  away  to  punishment  eternal,  but  the  righteous  to  life 
eternal.'  Applying  the  orthodox  canon  of  interpretation  to 
these    words,    we    say   that    the   ^punishment    etemal^^   if   S. 
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Matthew  is  to  bo  his  own  commentator,  is  to  be  '  cast  into  the 
eternal  fire/  fitted  therefore  to  be  the  instrument  of  torment, 
so  long  as  God  wills,  for  all  who  are  cast  into  it.  '  There  shall 
be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth ; '  the  suffering  will  be  *  in- 
tolerable ; '  the  j)rison  one  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  the 
penalty  being  capital  punishment — death^  perUhiri^,  destruc- 
tion of  soul  and  body  in  Gehenna,  loss  of  life;  words  which 
bear,  in  Greek  prose,  only  one  signification — that  which  needs 
no  explanation. 

If  asked.  Would  such  eternal  destruction  be  *  punishment 
eternal*?  wo  rq)ly.  It  must  be  such,  if  S.  Matthew  may 
interj)ret  his  own  words.  S.  Paul  decides  the  question  affirma- 
tively (2  Thess.  i.  9) — '  Who  shall  siijfer  punishment '  (pay  the 
penalty),  ^eternal  destruction  from  the  presence  of  th£  Lard,' 
oXjedpov  aldjviop. 

The  punishment  of  death  for  sin  has  a  double  reference  to  a 
life  eternal  lost  by  transgression,  under  the  law,  and  under  the 
gospel.  The  cutting  off  of  a  sinner  from  the  opening  prospect 
of  an  endless  life  may  truly  bo  called  a  punishment  eternal — 
for  its  effects  in  i)rivation  run  along  the  infinite  duration  of  an 
eternity  which,  but  for  rebellion  ami  unbelief  xcould  have  been 
the  scene  of  an  endless  glory.  When,  therefore,  objectors  ask 
— Would  a  man  who  has  suffered  temporal  death  have  suffered 
'  punishment  eternal '  ?  we  reply — Certainly  not ;  for  it  was 
only  a  short  life  which  was  forfeited  here.  But  as  to  the  world 
to  come,  the  loss  is  infinite  and  eternal,  God  '  not  willing  that 
any  should  perish,'  but  opening  the  gate  of  immortality  to  all. 

Mark  iii.  29. 

There  are  two  passages  in  this  gospel  which  are  much  relied 
on  in  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  lost.  Tlio 
first  is  on  the  unpardonable  sin,  Mark  iii.  29.  The  English 
version  is,  *  II(»  that  shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
hath  never  forgivenes  ,  but  is  in  danger  of  eternal  damnation.' 
The  Greek  Text  of  Dr.  Tischendorf,  which  alone  concerns  us,  is 
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as  follows  : — ovk  eyei  a^eaiv  €t9  tov  almva^  oKXci  €vo')(o<i  €<mp 
alcovlov  afjuipTi]fiaTo<; — 'hath  not  forgiveness  for  ever;  but  is 
guilty  of  (chargeable  with)  an  eternal  «/«,' 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  nearly  every  passage  on  which  it  is 
attempted  to  found  the  argument  for  the  eternal  misery  of  the 
lost,  there  is  a  less  or  greater  difficulty  in  settling  the  text,  or  in 
reaching  the  conviction  that  we  read  as  the  author  wrote.  Hero 
some  manuscripts  read  KpLa€0}<i,  and  some  later  ones  have 
inserted  Ko\dae(o<;y  but  the  Vatican  and  the  Sinaitic  read 
as  above,  afiapTi]fMaTo<;y  which  is  adopted  by  the  latest  editors. 
The  evidence,  so  far  as  existing  manuscripts  can  guide  us,  is 
indeed  decisive.  The  meaning,  whether  the  exact  words  were 
spoken  by  our  Lord,  or  are  given  in  substance  by  S.  Mark  after 
S.  Peter,  is  clear.  All  other  sins  can  be  forgiven  and  blotted 
out.  This  one  sin  of  imputing  Christ's  miracles  to  devilish 
magic  is  unpardonable,  here  or  hereafter.  It  is,  therefore, 
an  eternal  sin — to  be  punished  with  its  fitting  doom  in 
the  everlasting  fire — with  'many  stripes,'  and  finally  with 
that  awful  destruction  from  which  there  can  be  no  revival. 
This  sin  incurs  an  irreversible  sentence.  Thus  we  read 
in  the  book  of  Enoch  (Laurence's  translation),  ^They  shall 
be  cast  into  a  judgment  of  fire  ;  they  shall  perish  in  wrath, 
and  by  a  judgment  overpowering  them  for  ever.*  'An  ever- 
lasting judgment  shall  be  executed,  and  blasphemers  shall  be 
annihilated  everywhere'  (chs.  xc.  13,  xcii.  16).  The  same  form 
of  speech  is  met  with  in  the  Talmud  and  the  Rabbins.  Prof. 
Hudson  {Debt  and  Grace)  quotes  the  following  from  Lightfoot 
{Centuria  Choroff.  c.  15) — *  If  the  King  of  kings  shall  be  angry 
with  me  his  wrath  is  eternal ;  if  He  should  slay  mo  his  slaving 
is  eternal.'  '  The  wicked  shall  descend  into  Gehenna  and  sliall 
then  be  judged  for  ever.'  On  which  Abrabanel  remarks,  '  Now 
the  greatest  retribution  in  the  world  to  come,  and  the  heaviest 
punishment,  is  extermination '  (De  Capite  Fidei,  c,  24).  Mai- 
monides  says,  '  Heretics  have  no  share  in  the  world  to  come,  but 
they  are  cut  off,  destroyed,  and  condemned  for  ever  and  ever.' 
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ns^r  XI.  I  ip.  Vtjui^,  itirr^  nu-nntUT*  iJ^r»ooA»z«,  who  r^pr^tseni^ 
^^  VfMt'.t^  ;/r*«i/]if»;;  oT-^r  ioh  Bxij  aai  the  SjoI  under  the 
f^»pr/#  //f  r/»^/rtA«lf  y,  Af*d  wFj^m  the  salnift  are  raiieJ  and  glori- 
fi#5/|,  ti#/'fft  will  U  'IK/  more  desahJ'  Ueath  will  be  ' abolLilud.* 
^tlnur  (f^'inp;  ^^M»t  int//  t^ie  lake  of  fire/  therefore,  indicates  not 
iMt  <!V4'.rl;i4trrip;  iirinriral  in  it^  bat  their  absolute  destroction. 
Atn\  if/'fo  w*i  \tsivt',  Ih';  anjiwer  to  the  question,  What  is  the 
iiM»<Miiripr  iff  tho  *  Iftk/?  of  firft  *?  It  is  the  instrument  of  destruc- 
tion, but  of  '  riimt ru(;Uon '  under  different  degrees  and  durations 
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of  ^  torment.'  The  *  beast  and  the  false  prophet '  are  '  cast 
alive  into  the  lake  of  fire/  at  the  beginning  of  the  millennium. 
This  is  perhaps,  if,  as  is  utterly  improbable  (see  Daniel  vii.  11, 
26),^  individual  persons  are  symbolised,  the  *  greater  damnation  * 
of  which  Christ  speaks,  as  following  upon  the  inexpiable  crime 
of  teaching  lies  and  of  governing  for  devilish  ends.  But 
these,  too,  after  their  '  many  stripes,'  after  their  long  agony  in 
'  remembrance '  of  their  sins,  are  to  bum  out  of  being,  under  the 
'  consuming  fire  *  of  God's  wrath.  '  Who  shall  pay  the  penalty, 
eternal  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  when  He  shall 
come  to  be  glorified  in  His  saints,' — alcopiop  oXedpov  (2  Thes?. 
i.  8), — 6Xedpo<:  being  with  <f>0opa  and  BdvaTty;  and  airdiketa 
the  very  words  chosen  by  Plato,  as  well  as  by  all  the  Christian 
Fathers,  to  denote  the  abolition  of  being  wlien  tliey  desired  to 
express  that  idea. 

That  the  ^  punishment  eternal '  is  for  a  man  to  have  his  part 
in  '  the  lake  of  fire  which  is  the  second  death,'  and  to  reach 
a  final  extinction  of  life  through  penal  infliction  bodily  and 
spiritual,  suited  to  each  man's  demerits,  we  cannot  therefore 
question.  The  ^  tares  will  be  bound  '  in  different  '  bundles  to  be 
burned.'  Some  will  be  burnt  up  simply  ;  and  some  will  endure 
a  ^greater  damnation.''^ — corresponding  to  the  atrocious  crimes 
of  the  murderers  of  a  world  of  souls.     This  is  written  on  the 


*  See  Petavcrs  Struggle  for  Eternal  Life,  pp.  73 — 76. 

'  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  reproduce  the  plentiful  evidence  of  the 
limited  senses  of  alCjv  and  alu)vioi,  on  which  I  build  no  argument.  The  reader 
will,  however,  remember  that  the  very  belief  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  Christ  dc- 
pends  on  their  learning  to  understand  the  temporary  character  of  those  institu- 
tions of  Moses  which  were  to  be  ^for  exer  ;''  that  the  hills  which  ^gtand  fast  for 
ever  and  ever '  are  one  day  to  melt  away  ;  and  that  God's  grace  is  said  to  bo 
given  to  the  Church  *  before  eternal  ages '  {irpb  xpi^w  aluptuv).  The  whole  of  the 
New  Testament,  therefore,  is  a  prolonged  comment  on  the  limited  senses  of  alwpiov 
Nevertheless  it  is  certainly  also  used  in  the  sense  of  time  *  hidden,'  or  indefinitely 
long,  as  perhaps  in  this  threatening  of  torment  to  the  Devil,  Rev.  xx. ;  and  also  in 
the  sense  of  absolute  infinity,  as  in  relation  to  God,  to  everlasting  redemption? 
and  to  the  life  eternal.  In  which  sense  it  is  taken  in  any  passage  must  be 
learned  by  other  methods  than  etymology.  Even  a  little  common  sonsc  has  its 
uses  in  inferi)reting  Scripture. 

28 
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The  wicked  man  who  is  raised  for  eternal  judgment  is  under 
the  wrath  of  God.  He  is  represented  as  crushed  for  ever 
beneath  the  weight  of  the  authority  which  he  has  defied,  and 
his  '  eternal  sin '  holds  him  fast  in  the  bands  of  death.  There 
is  no  forgiveness  for  him  either  under  the  law  or  under  the 
Messiah's  kingdom,  either  in  this  world  or  in  futurity.  The 
*  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him,'  and  its  sentence  will  be 
executed  to  ^  the  uttermost  farthing.'  He  will  suiSer  *  ever- 
lasting destruction.' 

Mark  ix.  44 — 50. 

The  passage  in  Mark  ix.  44 — 50  oflfers  another  example  of 
an  unfortunate  corruption  of  the  text  in  some  passages  brought 
forward  in  support  of  the  eternal  duration  of  evil.  That  the 
suspicion  of  an  early  ^  pious '  improvement  of  the  original  in 
the  interest  of  a  more  terrific  theology  is  not  wholly  out  of  the 
reckoning  appears  from  the  exhibition  of  a  similar  honest  zeal 
even  in  our  own  translation,  which  reads  thus  : — 

48.  If  thine  band  offend  thee  cut  it  off;  it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter 
into  life  maimed  than,  having  two  hands,  to  go  into  hell,  into  the  fire 
that  never  shall  be  quenched  (cis  tov  ytewav,  €ts  to  Trvp  to  acPea^ay), 

44.  Where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched. 

45.  And  if  thy  foot  offend  thee  cut  it  off ;  it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter 
halt  into  life  than,  having  two  feet,  to  be  cast  into  hell,  into  the  fire  that 
never  shall  be  quenched, 

46.  Where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched. 

47.  And  if  thine  eye  offend  thee  pluck  it  out ;  it  is  better  for  thee 
to  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God  with  one  eye,  than,  having  two  eyes, 
to  be  cast  into  hell- fire. 

48.  Where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched. 

49.  For  every  one  shall  be  salted  with  fire,  and  every  sacrifice  shall 
be  salted  with  salt 

The  original  state  of  the  text  here  seems  hopelessly  doubtful. 
Tischendorf  omits  the  repetition  of  the  words  in  verses  44,  46. 
Alford  thought  them  emphatic  and  characteristic,  and  retained 
them  in  his  Greek  Testament ;  while  marking  them  as  doubtful 
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in  his  later  version.  The  49th  verse  rests,  under  any  form,  only 
on  a  mass  of  contradictory  evidence  on  its  two  clauses.  But  it 
matters  not,  for  no  valid  argument  for  immortality  in  sin  and 
suflFering  can  be  drawn  hence  under  any  reading.  There  is 
absolutely  no  excuse  for  rendering  to  nrvp  to  aajSetrrov  by  any 
stronger  words  than  ^  the  unquenchable  fire,'  the  phrase  being 
often  used  to  signify  only  destructive  fire. 

Such  as  it  is,  however,  the  argument  is  as  follows : — The 
wicked  are  here  said  to  be  cast  into  the  unquenchable  fire, 
called  elsewhere  the  ^  everlasting  fire,'  and  that  alone  shows  that 
they  are  destined  to  eternal  pain ;  a  conclusion  fixed  by  the 
sequence,  thrice  repeated  to  bring  out  the  terror  of  the  prospect, 
— *  Where  their  worm  (their  conscience)  shall  not  die,  or  cease  to 
be,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched.*  They  are  therefore  pierced 
eternally  by  the  tooth  of  conscience,  and  tormented  for  ever  by 
the  perpetual  fire  of  God*s  vengeance.  ^  For  every  one  shall 
be  salted  for  the  fire,'  every  victim  of  divine  vengeance  shall  be 
miraculously  preserved  to  endure  the  torments  of  this  avenging 
flame. 

For  at  least  fifteen  centuries  these  words  have  been  employed 
in  sermons  and  devout  writings  in  the  sense  now  described  ;  and 
it  is  not  an  easy  process  by  which  they,  or  any  familiar  but 
misquoted  expressions,  can  be  restored  to  their  true  interpre- 
tation. Nevertheless  I  submit  to  the  reader  the  following 
observations. 

(1)  The  argument  for  endless  sin  and  sorrow  hence  derived  is 
based  upon  that  very  understanding  of  the  verb  to  die,  against 
which  the  argument  itself  is  directed.  The  eternal  sufiering 
is  supposed  to  be  proved  by  the  words — ^  their  worm  dieth 
not*  But  dieth  is  here  taken  in  the  sense  of  ceaseth  to  be, — 
not  in  the  sense  of  being  miserable  or  being  unholy,  ^  Their 
worm  ceaseth  not  to  be,'  to  live,  to  exist  (rcXeuT^),  which  is 
also  one  of  Plato's  words  for  existence  coining  to  an  end.  Be 
it  observed,  then,  that  when  it  serves  the  purpose  of  the  doc- 
trine of  eternal  misery  to  prove  that  the  ^  worm  of  conscience 
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will  never  cease  to  gnaw,'  then  the  Terb  to  die  must  be  takeo 
in  its  natural  and  obvious  .sen^e  of  rease  to  l»e.  It  is  to  taken, 
iwh^fA,  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  a  word  of  exhortation 
to  enforce  the  figurative  meaning  of  being  ^  miserable/  Thus 
the  defenders  of  the  ortho^lox  doctrine  adopt  or  reject  this 
signification  at  pleasure,  but  forbid  its  adoption  in  any  other 
instance  except  this,  where,  with  a  negative,  it  furnishes  a 
gooil  argument  against  the  same  meaning  everywhere  else  in 
relation  to  the  death  of  the  sinner.  We  are  at  libertv  to 
af;cc*pt  as  scriptural  a  ^  worm '  which  shall  not  *  die,'  or  cease 
to  lie,  provided  we  undersfcmd  the  worm  to  be  consciencej — 
but  not  to  believe  that  a  sinner  shall  Mie,'  in  any  other  sense 
than  tliat  he  shall  live  in  eternal  miser\'.  The  sense  of  tho 
vcrii  to  die  here,  however,  which  is  admitted  by  all,  shows 
what  its  proper  meaning  is  in  relation  to  other  inhabitants  of 
Oehenna ;  for  if  a  worms  death  in  Gehenna  would  be  its  ceasing 
to  exist,  the  same  must  be  true  of  the  dinners ;  unless  it  can 
Ik)  sliown  that  in  relation  to  hell  itself  the  word  death  has  two 
opposite  meanings. 

(2)  The  venerable  fable  that  the  Svorm'  hero-is  a  symbol  of 
the  sinner's  conscience,  like  other  ancient  imaginations  of  similar 
vahu»,  must  give  way  to  opposing  evidence.  It  is  indeed  a  most 
difficiilt  I(?sson  for  a  Roman  Catholic  to  learn,  that  those  words 
of  (Jhrist  to  Peter,  '  Thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this  Rock  I  will 
build  my  Church  ' — inscribed  in  vast  letters  around  the  dome 
of  the  great  papal  Cathedral,  and  used  in  controversy  for  tliir- 
t(»en  hundred  years, — have  no  real  reference  to  S.  Peter's  sup- 
poscul  siicc^»ssors  in  the  see  of  Rome  ;  yet  that  and  other  hard 
lessons  must  bo  learned  by  students  of  Scripture.  Here  tho 
Saviour V  words  are  plainly  a  citation  from  the  last  verse  in  the 
])r<)ph(*cies  of  Isaiah — wIktc  the  context  proves  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  *  worm  '  stands  naturally  for  putre/aciumy  the 
concomitind  of  death .  and  in  this  case  the  death  of  those  'slain 
by  t1  el  10 vail.' 

Tho  erteet  of  being  eaten  by  worms,   in   contrast  with   the 
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eternal  life  of  the  saved,  as  it  appeared  to  Isaiah,  may  be  seen 
in  ch.  li.  6 — 8.  ^ 

The  sixty-sixth  chapter  of  Isaiah  describes  the  awful  scenes 
of  Christ's  advent,  of  which  the  New  Testament  version  is  in 
Matthew  xxiv.,  xxv.  ^  For  behold  the  Lord  will  come  with 
fire,  and  with  his  chariots  like  a  whiriwind,  to  render  his 
anger  with  fury,  and  his  rebuke  with  flames  of  fire.  For  hy  fire 
and  bf/  sword  will  the  Lord  plead  with  all  flesh,  and  the  slain  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  many '  (verses  15,  16).  The  following  verses 
describe  the  establishment  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth,  the 
restoration  and  conversion  of  Israel,  and  the  ^  restitution  of 
all  things '  in  the  setting  up  of  ^  New  Heavens  and  New  Earth.' 
The  closing  words  describe  the  holy  central  worship  set  up  at 
Jerusalem  ;  and  the  going  forth  of  the  worshippers  to  the  scene 
of  that  'supper  of  the  fowls  '  (Rev.  xix.  17 — 21),  to  wit, —  the 
masses  of  the  dead  who  have  been  slain,  like  the  Assyrian 
army  of  Sennacherib,  by  the  hand  of  God. 

The  reference  to  that  Assyrian  slaughter  is  strikingly  evident 
in  the  Hebrew.  '  They  shall  go  forth  and  look  upon  the  D^'lii? 
pegarim — carcases  (the  same  word  translated  in  the  history 
of  the  Assyrians  in  1  Kings  xix.  20  Hhey  were  dWdead  corpses^) 
— of  the  men  that  have  transgressed  against  me — for  their  worm 
shall  not  die,  neither  shall  their  fire  be  quenched,  and  they 
shall  be  pK*5T  deraian — an  abhorring  to  all  flesh ' — the  word 
translated  contempt  in  Dan.  xii.  2  ('  to  shame  and  everlaMing 
contempt '),  describing  the  horror  excited  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
bodies  of  those  who  die  under  the  stroke  of  God.  The  use  of 
the  term  pegarim,  therefore,  to  describe  the  condition  of  these 
victims  of  the  worm  and  the  fire  decides  that  the  worm  does 

*  '  Lift  up  your  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and  look  upon  the  earth  beneath  ;  for  the 
heavens  shall  vanish  away  like  smoke,  and  the  earth  shall  wax  old  like  a  garment, 
and  they  that  dwell  therein  shall  die  like  an  insect;  but  my  salvation  shall  be  for 
ever,  and  my  righteousness  shall  not  be  abolished.  Fear  ye  not  the  reproach  of 
men,  and  be  not  afraid  of  their  rcvilings.  For  the  moth  shall  eat  them  up  like  a 
garment,  and  the  worm  shall  eat  them  like  ivool;  but  my  righteousness  shall  be 
for  ever,  and  my  salvation  fr^m  generation  to  generation.*  (From  the  popular 
translations  of  Dr.  Boothroyd  and  Dr.  Barnes.) 
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not  symbolise  conscience,  but  absolute  death.  There  will 
appear  on  the  earthy  at  the  beginning,  and  at  the  end^  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  two  fearful  scenes  of  execution  of  God*s 
enemies, — who  will  be  %laxn  hy  Jehovah ;  the  first  scene  being 
the  destruction  of  his  assembled  foes^  of  the  armies  of  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  around  Jerusalem ;  the  second  scene,  still 
more  awful,  being  the  more  gradual  destruction  of  all  the  vneked 
dead,  raised  for  judgment,  at  the  end  of  Christ's  reign  on  earth  : 
when  a  fearful  monument  of  the  effect  of  sin  will  be  established 
on  this  globe  (perhaps  in  that  same  region),  in  that  ^  perpetual 
fire  '  into  which  all  shall  be  cast^  ^  whose  names  are  not  written 
in  the  book  of  life.' 

But  in  either  case — the  effect  will  be  death;  the  wicked  will 
become  dead  corpses, — ^than  which  there  is  no  stronger  word  to 
denote  the  ^  destruction  of  the  soul  or  life  in  Gehenna.' 

If,  then,  there  be  any  safety  in  commenting  on  verse  49  which 
follows,  '  For  every  one  shall  be  salted  ndth  jire^  where  the 
Greek  text  is  hopelessly  uncertain,  the  meaning  may  be,  that 
every  such  sacrifice  to  the  avenging  Justice  will  be,  like  ^  Lot's 
vjife,  ^  salted  with  fire,'  preserved  as  a  monument  in  death  of 
the  tremendous  results  of  rebellion  against  the  Omnipotent. 
'  Remember  hofs  wife^  is  one  of  Christ's  momentous  warnings 
to  His  disciples. 

The  Apocalypse. 

Bev.  xiv.  10. — '  If  any  man  worship  the  beast  and  his 
image,  the  same  shall  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God 
which  is  poured  out  without  mixture  into  the  cup  of  His 
indignation,  and  he  shall  he  tormented  vnthfire  and  brimstone  in 
the  presence  of  the  holy  angels  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb^ 
and  the  smoke  of  their  torment  a^cendeth  up  to  ages  of  ages, 
and  they  have  no  rest  day  nor  night  who  worship  the  beast  and  his 
image,'  Rev.  xix.  20. — ^  These  both '  (the  beast  and  the  false 
prophet)  ^  were  cast  alive  into  a  lake  of  fire  burning  unth  brim- 
stone,^     Rev.  xx.  10. — ^  And  the  Devil  that  deceived  them  was 
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tcLii  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstoney  where  the  beast  and  the 
false  prophet  are^  and  they  shall  be  tormented  day  and  night  to  the 
ages  of  ages, "^ 

The  terms  of  duration  here  used  are  those  which  bejond 
doubt  often  signify  endless  duration.  It  is  also  certain  that 
they  and  their  Hebrew  parallels  are  often  used  to  signify  long 
but  limited  duration ,  as  when  the  Mosaic  institutions  are  said 
to  be  '  for  ever '  (Deut.  xxix.  29) — a  word  which  must  be  here 
understood  in  the  sense  of  ^  an  age '  before  the  Jewish  people 
can  believe  in  Christianity^  which  has  abolished  the  law.  Dr. 
Adler,  the  Chief  Babbi  of  England,  recently  assailed  Christianity 
on  this  ground  that  the  Jewish  law  was  etemaL 

On  this  series  of  passages  I  offer  the  following  observa- 
tions : — 

The  Apocalypse,  like  other  books,  is  best  interpreted,  first, 
by  the  rule  of  its  less  obscure  portions,  and  next,  by  careful  com- 
parison of  the  more  ancient  prophecies  on  whose  pattern  it  is 
framed.  From  other  portions  of  it,  and  those  the  least  loaded 
with  prophetic  symbol,  we  learn  directly,  or  indirectly,  that  the 
doom  of  wicked  men  is  to  be  excluded  ^  from  the  tree  of  life '  (ii. 
7) ;  to  lose  the  ^  crown  of  life '  (verse  10) ;  to  be  ^  hurt  of  the  second 
death  *  (verse  11);  to  '  be  killed  with  death '  (verse  23,  the  strongest 
expression  to  denote  absolute  extinction)  ;  to  be  ^  broken  to 
shivers  as  a  potter's  vessel*  (verse  27) ;  to  have  their  'names 
blotted  from  the  Book  of  Life '  (iii.  5).  Again,  at  the  close 
of  the  book,  we  are  told  that  *  whosoever  was  not  found 
written  in  the  Book  of  Life  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire ' 
(xx.  15).  This  ^  lake  of  fire '  is  in  the  preceding  versa  called 
'  the  second  death.'  Into  this  lake  are  cast  Death  and  Hades, 
assuredly  not  to  give  the  idea  that  tJiey  were  to  exist  there  for 
ever,  but  that  they  were  piU  an  end  tOy  so  that  ienceforth 
there  was  to  be  *  no  more  death.'  The  4ast  enemy  is  destroyed' 
or  ^  done  away.' 

The  description  of  future  punishment  as  *  the  second  death ' 
determines  the  question  as  to  the  general  nature  of  the  penalty. 
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As  already  remarked,  there  cannot  be  a  ^second'  of  anything 
unless  it  be  at  least  of  the  same  genus  as  the  first.  If  we  say 
a  second  housey  there  must  have  been  a  first  hoiu^e,  and  not  a 
first  tree.  If  there  be  a  first  and  second  death,  there  must  be 
a  generic  likeness  between  them.  There  would  be  no  likeness 
whatever  between  death  as  threatened  to  Adam,  or  death  as 
men  sufier  it  hero,  and  the  everlasting  torment  of  a  living 
body  and  soul  united  in  immortality.  Such  a  doom  would  not, 
we  may  venture  to  affirm,  have  been  called,  by  any  writer,  a 
second  death.  But  there  is  a  strong  likeness  between  the  first 
dissolution  of  humanity  and  the  second  ^  destruction  of  body 
and  soul '  in  Gehenna  hereafter.  Such  a  doom  in  the  lake  of 
fire  might  well  be  termed  the  second  death.  That  which  ^  the 
lake  of  fire,'  the  instrument  of  Divine  vengeance,  effects  for 
^  Death  and  Hades,'  namely,  to  put  an  end  to  them,  it  will  eflfect 
on  wicked  men — it  will  ^  utterly  destroy  *  them. 

We   conclude,  therefore,  that  the   passages   in   question  in 

Rev.  xiv.,  xix.,  and  xx.,  delivered  in  the  symbolic  language  of 

prophecy,  must  be  interpreted  so  as  to  accord  with  these  facts. 

It  is   remarkable   that  the   strongholds   of  the   two  different 

theologies  treated  of  in  this  volume  are  found  in  the  two  works 

of  the  Apostle  John — the  Gospel  and  the  Apocalyj)se.      The 

question  really  is,  therefore.  Shall  the  calm  and  lucid  Gospel  be 

interpreted  by  the  key  of  the  mystical  Apocalypse,  or  shall  the 

true  sense  of  the  Apocalypse  be  fixed  by  the  Gospel  ?  We  cannot 

hesitate  long  over  such  alternatives.    In  the  Gospel  we  have  the 

recorded  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  delivered  in  the  calm  language 

of  His  daily  life,  and  also  the  latest  work  of  S.  John.     In  the 

Apocalypse  we  have  in  every  line  the  exalted  style  of  parable 

and  allegory,  suitable  to  a  mysterious  prophecy  of  things  only 

half  reveafed.     In  the  Old  Testament  similar  language  carries  , 

unquestionably  the  meaning  of  a  temporal  destruction,  in  Isaiah 

xxxiv.     Tlie  terrible  words  cited  from  ch.  xiv.  arc  allowed  by 

most  commentators  to  predict  earthly  and  terwinahle  judgments 

on   the  supporters   of  the  Apostasy.      Chapters  xv.  and  xvi. 
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announce  the  execution  of  these  plagues.  Chapter  xvii.  con- 
tains the  song  of  triumph  over  Babylon  as  actually  undergoing 
destruction,  through  the  burning  of  her  flesh  by  the  ^  horns ' 
or  revolted  powers.  Chapter  xviii.  continues  the  strain  of 
triumph,  and  here  we  find  word  for  word  the  fulfilment  in  this  world 
of  the  threatenings  before  us.  *  Haw  much  she  hath  lived  de- 
liciously  so  much  torment  and  sorrow  give  her.  Therefore  shall 
her  plagues  come  in  one  day,  death,  mourning,  and  famine,  and 
she  shall  be  utterly  burned  with  fire.  And  the  kings  of  the 
earth  shall  lament  for  her  when  they  see  the  smoke  of  her  hurninff, 
standing  afar  oflF  for  fear  of  her  torment,  saying,  Alas,'  etc, 
^  And  the  sailors  cried  when  the^  saw  the  smoke  of  her  burning,^ 
etc.  '  And  a  mighty  angel  took  up  a  stone  and  cast  it  into  the 
sea '  (to  give  an  image  of  something  utterly  lost  out  of  know- 
ledge), saying,  ^  Thus  with  violence  shall  that  great  city  Babylon 
be  thrown  down,  and  shall  be  found  no  more  at  alV  See  the 
precisely  similar  language  respecting  Idumea  in  Isaiah  xxxiv. 
8 — 14, — a  passage  which  the  reader  is  invited  to  consider  in 
detail^  Thus  it  is  that  S.  John  adds  of  this  *  spiritual  Sodom,' 
xix.  1  (as  Isaiah  of  Edom),  ^And  her  smoke  went  up  for  ever  and 
ever.^  The  whole  of  the  imagery  relates  unquestionably  to 
punishment  on  earth  at  Christ's  advent. 

Rev.  XX.  10. 

There  remains  only  to  be  considered  the  passage  respecting 

the  doom  of  the  ^  Devil,'  with  that  of  the  *  beast  and  the  false 

prophet.'     ^  And  the  Devil  that  deceived  them  was  cast  into  the 

lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  w/iere  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet 

are,  and  tliey  shall  be  tormented  day  and  night  to  tlie  ages  of 

ages   {teal  ^aaaviaOriaovrai  rjfi€pa<:  ical  vvkto^  eU  tow  alwva^ 

T&v  alcovcov  (Rev.  xx,  10). 

*  *  My  sword  shall  be  bathed  in  heayen,  behold  it  shall  come  down  tpan  Idumea, 
and  upon  the  people  of  my  curse  to  judgment.*  *  And  the  streams  thereof  shall 
be  turned  into  pitch,  and  the  dust  thereof  into  brimstone,  and  the  land  shaU 
become  burning  pitch.  It  shall  not  be  quenched  day  nor  night ;  the  imoke 
thereof  shall  go  vp  for  every  from  generation  to  generation  it  shall  be  waste  : 
none  shall  pass  through  it  for  ever  and  erer  *  (Isa.  zxxir.  5,  9, 10). 
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It  is  not  certain  whether  ^  the  beast  and  the  fiilse  prophet '  are 
abstract  symbols  of  the  '  Fourth  Eangdom  upon  earth/  in  its 
double  form  of  Church  and  State  ;  or  symbols  denoting  par- 
ticular classes  of  persons,  whether  satanic  spirits  who  inspired 
that  fourth  system  of  government,  or  human  kings  and  priests 
who  received  and  acted  on  such  inspiration.  It  is  possible,  but 
not  probable,  that  they  represent  individual  wicked  rulers  and 
teachers  who  will  receive  a  ^  greater  damnation '  (jieV^ov  /cpifjMj 
James  iii.  1 ;  nrepuraorepov  Kpifia,  Matt,  xxiii.  14).  But  this  is 
less  important  to  decide  than  the  meaning  of  the  threatening  ; 
^  they  shall  be  tormented  day  and  night  to  the  ages  of  ages.' 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  terms  of  duration  here  employed 
are  frequently  used  to  denote  an  absolute  eternity,  as  in  rela- 
tion to  the  nature  of  Deity.  There  is  as  little  doubt  that  they 
are  as  frequently  used  to  denote  duration  of  which  the  end  is 
hidden  or  undefined;  long  but  limited  time.  The  alternative 
in  each  case  must  be  decided  by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  or 
by  other  declarations. 

Thus  the  things  which  were  'revealed  to  Israel  were  for 
them  for  ever  to  do  all  the  words  of  that  law  '  (Deut.  xxix.  29). 
In  this  case  for  ever  must  be  taken  in  a  limited  sense  (contrary 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Rabbins  on  the  eternity  of  the  law),  if 
Israel  is  ever  to  submit  to  Christ.  Again  God  gave  the  land 
of  Israel  to  His  people  *  for  ever  and  ever '  ( Jer.  vii.  7), — 
i^  ai&vo^  KoX  ?(ii9  alcavo^  :  yet  the  'earth  and  all  the  works 
therein  are  to  be  burned  up.'  He  set  the  earth  so  that  *  it 
should  not  be  removed  for  ever  : '  yet  it  is  to  '  pass  away ' 
(Rev.  xxi.  1).  The  *  everlasting  heavens'  are  to  'perish,*  while 
God  '  remaineth  '  (Psalm  cii.  26). 

The  language  here  used,  then,  respecting  the  doom  of  the 
'  Uevil,  and  the  beast,  and  the  false  prophet '  in  the  *  everlasting 
fire  *  is  consistent,  according  to  Scripture  usage,  either  with 
endless  torment — or  a  long  but  limited  infliction,  of  which  the 
end  is  not  revealed. 

But  in  this  case,  although  the  terms  are  clearly  designed  to 
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denote  the  most  awful  infliction  of  judgment  on  the  chief 
malefiictors  in  the  universe^  it  is  certain  that  tHe  terms  of 
duration  are  not  designed  to  reverse  the  sense  of  others  which 
declare  that^  like  Death  and  Hadesy  who  are  cast  into  the  same 
Make  of  fire,*  their  ^ end  is  to  be  burned  up'  and  abolished. 
The  imagery  is  taken  from  the  vision  of  Daniel  (vii.  10),  in 
which  he  sees  a  ^  fiery  stream  issue  from  the  throne '  of  God  ; 
and  then  he  sees  that  this  very  same  ^  beast,'  or  fourth  empire,  is 
*  slairiy  and  his  body  destroyedy  and  given  to  the  burning  flame ' 
— words  rendered  more  emphatic  by  the  contrast  of  the  fate  of 
other  *  beasts '  whose  ^  lives  were  prolonged  for  a  season  and  a 
time,' 

If,  then,  the  result  to  the  ^  beast  *  of  being  cast  into  the  lake 
of  fire  to  be  '  tormented  for  ages  of  ages '  is  nevertheless  that  he 
is  ^  destroyed,'  *  consumed,*  ^  slain '  (Rev.  xviL  8^11) — *  He  shall 
ascend  out  of  the  abyss,  and  go  into  destruction  {airdiXjei^av)  ; 
if  the  result  to  Death  and  Hades  of  being  cast  into  the  same 
lake  is  to  abolish  them,  so  that  there  shall  be  ^  no  more  death,' 
— so  it  may  be  with  respect  to  the  other  victims  of  the  ^  ever- 
lasting fire.'  For  as  in  the  case  of  ^  Babylon  *  in  Rev.  xiv., 
XV.,  xix.,  the  ^ smoke  of  her  torment'  ^ascended  up  for  ages 
and  ages,*  yet  she  was  ^  destroyed,'  and  ^  found  no  more 
at  all,'  so  it  may  be  with  other  beings  who  are  nevertheless 
said  to  go  away  to  ^punishment  eternal'  in  the  'everlasting 
fire.' 

It  is  from  other  scriptures  that  it  may  be  inferred  that  thus 
it  will  be  with  the  Great  Enemy  of  God  and  man.  The  *  un- 
clean spirits  *  expect  from  Christ  ^  torment '  and  ^  destruction  * 
(Matt.  viii.  29,  Mark  i.  24 — fiaaavUrai^  airoXeaaC^i  and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  think  that  their  doom  is  generically  difierent 
from  that  of  their  leader  and  lord.  His  conscious  punishment 
will  certainly  be  vastly  greater  than  theirs,  but  it  can  scarcely 
difier  by  a  whole  eternity  in  duration.  *  Torment '  and  '  de- 
struction' will  therefore  be  his  doom.  The  same  conclusion  seems 
derivable  from  the  words  of  God  spoken  to  our  first  parents. 
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TJk:  v:*^]  of  tL^  wonian  i*  to  "  o^xiA '  iLe  *  h«?a.i  *  of  the  serpent 
— an  imA^^  viri  ilv  d^norin;?  tb?  drSTmcd on  of  his  life.  *  Xo 
mnrd^r*:r  Lath  eternal  life  abiiing  ia  him/  ani  "the  Mordertr 
from  th'r  }j^^r*mn<r'  •hall  d;-*  the  n:arierer'<  death.  He  shall 
be  bamfrd  alive  in  Gehenna.  •  Go«i  shall  be  all  things  in  all,' 
— an  expression  sun-Iy  incr,nsi*tent  with  the  eternal  sanriral 
of  anv  enemy,  or  any  eriL  Bat  tLron^h  what  inconceivable 
agonies  of  mind  and  '  sj^iritaal  Wiy  *  that  Infernal  Origin  of  all 
Evil  stiall  reach  hi.'i  final  doom  no  ton^rne  can  telL  His  'dam- 
nation  in  hell  *  will  corre*[K>nd  with  his  crimes  ;  and  *  many 
strifKrs '  and  '  great  plagues  and  of  long  eontinoanoe '  will 
doubtless  avenge  the  murder  of  a  world  of  souls. 

I  liMve  now  considered  in  detail  the  principal  passages  in 
the  New  Testament  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  prevail- 
ing o]iinion  of  the  endless  future  of  evil.  The  suggestions 
respecting  them  must  be  weighed  along  with  the  whole  argu- 
ment of  this  book.  If  they  are  regarded  as  sufficient,  it  wiU 
be  needless  to  examine  minutely  more  vague  examples  of  flying 
or  tra^litional  criticism.  If  they  are  not  sufficient,  such  ex- 
amination would  be  useless.  A  question  so  vast  as  the  eternal 
destiny  of  the  human  race  does  not  depend  on  the  evidence  of 
a  few  i)oetic  or  prophetic  phrases.  If  the  plain  sense  of  the 
main  current  of  language  is  not  to  be  taken  as  decisive  here, 
wo  despair  of  learning  Divine  Truth  from  a  few  isolated  phrases 
of  a  prolonged  revelation.^ 

*  ]  will  give  one  example  of  the  class  of  criticisms  to  which  I  refer.  The  learned 
Dr.  An^uH  srts  forth  aH  the  very  first  *  text '  by  which  he  supports  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  HiifTcrinK  the  words  in  S.  Jude's  epistle,  verse  13,  *th€  blacknens  of  darknrsi 
U  reaarvfd  for  them  for  ever*  These  words,  as  so  quoted,  suggest  the  idea  cf  a 
darkjtrmm  in  which  condemned  souls  shall  wear  out  eternity.  But  if  we  consult 
the  connection,  and  cite  the  whole  clause,  we  find  it  to  be,  *  These  are — wandering 
itara,  to  whom  the  mist  of  darkness  forever  is  reserved.'  This  citation,  taken  by 
H.  Jude  from  the  Dook  of  Enoch,  is  part  of  an  image  of  future  doom  drawn,  not 
from  prisoners  in  a  dungeon,  but  from  meteors  swiftly  extinguished  in  eternal 
darkness, — an  ima.'^c,  therefore,  giving  support  to  the  doctrine  of  extinction,  not 
of  cndhfSH  woe  ;  a  doctrine  supportjd  by  the  natural  sensi  of  every  other  ex- 
iuu  in  the  epistle  of  Jude. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

ON  THE  SUPPORT  GIVEN  BY  SOME  FATHERS  OF  THE 
PRIMITIVE  CHURCH  TO  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  LIFE  IN 
CHRIST;  AND  ON  THE  PROCESS  BY  WHICH  THE  PRE- 
VAILING OPINION  ON  MAN'S  IMMORTALITY  BECAME 
THE  CREED  OF  CATHOLIC  CHRISTENDOM. 

Section  I. 

On  the  Svpport  given  by  some  Fathers  of  the  Primitive  Church  to 

tlie  Doctrine  of  Life  in  Christ 

rriWO  stringent  demands  may  justly  be  enforced  on  those  who 
•^  advocate  the  general  system  of  doctrine  which  has  now 
been  submitted  to  the  reader.  First,  it  may  fairly  be  required 
that  we  should  bring  some  extras-scriptural  evidence  of  the 
recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  conditional  immortality  in  the 
ante-Nicene  ages  of  the  Church ;  and,  secondly,  it  may  be  asked 
that  we  should  give  some  rational  and  historical  account  of  the 
sources  of  the  now  established  but  erroneous  belief,  as  we  con- 
sider it,  in  the  absolute  immortality  of  all  men,  and  the  eternity 
of  evil. 

This  subject  has  been  discussed  with  so  much  accuracy  and 
fulness  by  previous  writers,  that  there  is  the  less  need  for  a 
large  exhibition  of  the  evidence  in  these  pages. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  learned 
non-juror  Henry  Dodwell  set  forth  a  treatise  in  which  he 
provod  ^  from  the  Scripture  and  the  first  fathers  that  the  soul 
is  a  principle  naturally  mortal,'  but  he  unhappily  burdened  the 
doctrine  of  gratuitous  immortality  with  the  high-church  con- 
ceit that  ^  the  soul  is  actually  immortalised  by  the  pleasure  of 
God  to  punishment  or  to  reward,  through  union  with  the 
divine  baptismal  spirit ' — and  that  led  him  to  the  strictly  logical 
result  that   '  the  bishops  alone,   since   the   apostles,  had   this 
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fi^/f-^::0faA:i4  '^"•s  :^'j^  I-It  rtlir^-c  n»-c  "LLz  irec-Ari:-:!*  lories  of 

i^jvu  *^>^i  irJUi  V:^'>t*  w'l/j  -^rzr:  c-It  irr^nirii  fr:—  b-^.i^  ccrrapt 
MX'ift,   y/\i\nu  \Lh   f/niA\*i^    'A  GA   frcraii-ilT  rerr>e-sc::;  niider  the 

UiAf^  vsJrj  d^e^it  ^OA.  ii.  %; ;  s^Ifcne*  falsely  so  cilied  i  1  Tim.  vi.  20). 
Aud  SifAh'iUf(  \A\h  giv^n  a  ^eaUrr  shock  to  many  men  of  searchiog 
uuf\  utMUs  puriHf  uud  more  than  oriinaiy  cap:ici:ies,  th&n  the  in- 
mnilhf/f,  n[t*tu  und  preMniu^  the  Tolgar  topics  of  the  natural  immor- 
inlliy,  liiitiiit^UirUliiy,  abd  Kpiritoalitj  of  the  soul,  of  all  which  it's  so 
diflD/fiilt  U)  fona  any  idea,  and  thos  we  find  too  often  that  by  the 
ufMatinfa^t^iry  management  of  them  they  only  mioister  matter  of 
hnrlantintif  huff^xmnryf  Mcoro,  and  contempt,  for  the  asserting  of  which 
w<i  find  our  pliiloHophical  theologuos  ran  down  and  silenced  most  shame- 
fully, hy  tiViiti  illitontteH,  and  women,  very  frequently,  in  conversation.* 

In  our  own  n^a  iho  ant<!-Niccne  opinions  have  been  handled 
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in  a  careful  manner  by  Prebendary  Constable ;  ^  and  by  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Denniston  in  his  work  on  The  Perishing  Soul  *  (pp. 
283 — 350).  Mr.  Denniston  has  treated  with  honest  impar- 
tiality the  variable  doctrine  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenaeus, 
and  shown  that  although  they  have  sometimes  spoken  the 
philosophic  or  popular  language,  their  deliberate  and  final 
teaching  is  strongly  in  support  of  the  unpopular,  but  apostolic 
doctrine,  of  conditional  immortality. 

The  Essay  on  tlie  Duration  of  Evil,  published  anonymously  in 
1855,  and  on  good  grounds  attributed  to  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished nonconformist  writers  of  the  present  age,  contains  also 
a  short  but  vigorous  review  of  the  ante-Nicene  modes  of 
expression  on  immortality,  deciding  that  their  language  is 
incompatible  with  the  modem  faith. 

But  tlie  most  complete  view  of  this  subject  has  been  given 
by  the  late  distinguished  Professor  Hudson,  of  Cambridge  in 
America,  in  his  great  work  entitled  Debt  and  Grace  as  related 
to  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life}  In  his  eighth  chapter  he  has 
presented  a  full  history  of  both  Jewish  and  Christian  opinion 
on  the  present  controversy — and  few  will,  after  careful  study 
of  his  pages,  persevere  in  regarding  the  modem  doctrine  of  the 
Church  as  a  representation  of  its  faith  in  those  earlier  times. 

Referring  for  fuller  information  to  these  writers,  I  shall  now 
present  the  principal  examples  of  a  scriptural  mode  of  expres- 
sion on  the  subject  of  Immortality  in  Christ,  which  I  have 
found  in  the  Fathers. 

Ignatius,  martyred  probably  A.D.  115. 

In  the  Epistle  to  Polycarp  he  says  :  ^  Watch,  be  vigilant  as 
God's  athlete.  The  reward  is  incorruption,  and  life  eternal.' 
*  The  bread  of  God  is  the  body  of  Christ,  and  His  blood  is  love 

*  Kellaway,  Warwick  Lane.  Chs.  xv.,  xvi.,  xvii.,  of  his  striking  work  en 
Future  Punishment. 

*  Longmans,  1874. 

•  Kellaway,  Paternoster  Row. 
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incorruptible  and  perpetual  life  '  (Epliesians,  c,  7).  He  speaks 
of  Christ  as  ^  our  inseparable  life '  (Eph.  c.  3),  who  ^  breathes 
the  breath  of  immortality  into  his  church '  (c  17).  ^  The  bread 
which  is  the  medicine  of  immortality,  an  antidote  that  we 
should  not  die,  but  live  for  ever,  is  Jesus  Christ '  (c.  20).  '  But 
if  as  some  (the  Docctae),  who  are  atheists,  that  is  to  say  un- 
believers, pretend.  He  only  seemed  to  suflFer,  tliey  tliemaelveB 
only  seeming  to  exist  {ehai),  why  then  do  I  ? '  etc.  (Trail.  10). 

Justin  Martyr^  A.D.  135,  bred  as  a  philosopher,  several  times 
speaks  the  language  of  the  schools  on  the  eternity  of  evil 
and  misery,  in  his  Apologies  to  the  Emperors, — except  in  one 
passage  (No.  II.  c.  7),  where  he  says,  ^  God  delays  the  breaking 
up  and  dissolution  of  the  world  so  that  evil  angels  and  demons 
and  men  may  cease  to  be  {firjK€TL  &<n)y  for  the  sake  of 
Christians  who  are  in  His  mind  the  final  cause  of  nature.'  But 
in  the  Dialogue  with  Trgphoy  the  Pharisaic  Jew,  he  brings  in 
an  aged  Christian,  who  is  represented  as  having  taught  him 
the  truth  respecting  the  middle  quality  of  souls.  After  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  soul's  pre-existc^nce  and  eternity,  he  rt^presents 
this  aged  Christian  as  saying, — 

*  But  if  the  world  was  created,  it  must  follow  that  souls  were 
created  also,  and  that  there  was  a  time  when  they  were  not. 

'  Justin.     This  has  the  appearance  of  truth. 

'  C     Therefore  they  are  not  immortal. 

'  J,     NO)  they  are  not,  seeing  it  is  evident  the  world  was  created. 

'  C.  However,  I  do  not  say  that  all  souls  will  die,  for  that  indeed* 
will  be  good  news  for  the  wicked. 

'  What  then  ?  Why,  that  the  souls  of  the  righteous  remain  in  some 
better  place,  but  the  evil  in  a  worse,  waiting  till  the  time  of  Judgment. 
And  so  the  former,  being  worthy  to  appear  before  God,  shall  not  die 
any  more,  and  the  latter  shall  bo  punished  so  long  as  it  shall  please 
God  that  they  exist  and  be  punished.*  On  this  Justin  remarks,  '  God 
alone  is  uncreated  and  incorruptible ;  but  all  things  beside  Him  are 
created  and  perishable.  For  this  reason  souls  both  die  and  are  punished.* 
*  For  it  cannot  live  of  itself,  as  God  does.     But  as  the  personal  man 
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does  not  always  exist,  and  body  and  soul  are  not  ever  conjoined, 
bnt  whenever  this  harmony  may  be  dissolved  the  sool  leaves  the 
body  and  the  man  is  no  more ;  so  likewise  whenever  it  is  necessary 
that  the  soul  should  no  longer  be  (c&cu),  the  vital  spirit  leaves  it,  and 
the  soul  is  no  more,  but  itself  returns  whence  it  was  taken '  (cc.  4 — 6). 

IrencBus,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  A.D.  202.  His  view  of  the  nature 
and  destiny  of  the  soul  is  most  deliberately  expressed  in  the 
following  passage  of  his  Second  Book  against  Heresies  (c.  34). 
Irenaeus  was  the  disciple  of  Polycarp  the  martyr,  who  in 
turn  was  the  scholar  of  the  apostle  John.  His  testimony, 
therefore,  almost  touches  the  fountain  of  truth. 

Not  only  does  Irenaeus  briefly  affirm  in  the  remaining  Greek 
fragment  of  the  fifth  book  (c.  2)  that  it  is  '  from  God's  Majesty, 
not  from  our  own  nature,  that  we  receive  the  gift  of  enduring 
for  ever,' — rrjp  €t9  del  irapafiovi^v ; — ^but  in  the  place  above 
referred  to  he  speaks  at  large  thus  : — 

'  If  any  should  assert  that  those  souls  which  a  little  while  since 
began  to  exist  cannot  hold  out  for  many  ages,  but  must  be  supposed 
unborn  that  they  may  be  immortal,  or  that  if  they  had  a  beginning  by 
generation  they  must  die  with  the  body,  let  them  understand  that  it 
is  only  God  the  Lord  of  all  things  who,  without  beginning  or  ending, 
is  truly  and  always  the  same,  without  any  shadow  of  change.  But 
all  things  that  are  from  Him,  whatever  things  are  made,  have  their 
beginning  by  generation,  and  in  this  respect  are  inferior  to  Him  who 
made  them,  because  they  are  not  unbegotten ;  but  they  continue  their 
existence  and  are  extended  to  the  length  of  ages  according  to  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  God  the  Creator,  just  as  it  was  by  His  gift  that  they 
had  their  being  at  first,  and  by  His  gift  likewise  that  they  now  exist. 
For  as  the  heavens  above  us,  the  firmament,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
stars,  and  all  their  ornaments,  were  created,  whereas  before  they 
were  not,  and  continue  for  many  ages  according  to  His  will ;  so  if 
any  one  thinks  the  same  with  respect  to  souls  and  spirits,  or  all  things 
created,  ho  will  not  be  mistaken,  since  all  things  that  were  made  had 
a  beginning  of  their  making,  but  continue  their  existence  so  long  as  it 
is  the  will  of  God  they  should  be  and  continue.  The  prophetic  spirit 
bears  witness  to  all  this,  saying,  *'  Ho  commanded,  and  they  were 
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eremitd ;  He  hatb  ftbo  establiahed  them  for  ever  ud  ever ''  (F^ahn 
ezliriii.  5).  And  as  to  the  ealvation  of  mmn  he  saith,  "  He  asked  life 
of  Thee,  and  Thon  gavest  him  length  of  days  for  ever  and  ever " 
(Psalm  xxi.  4).  The  prophetic  spirit  speaks  of  Him  as  the  Father  of 
all,  granting  perseverance  of  being  to  all  eternity  onto  thoee  who  are 
saved.  For  life  u  not  from  us  oum^lre^,  or  from  our  nature j  hut  it 
u  ^ren  or  hettMced  arcarding  to  the  *jrace  of  God :  and  therefore  he 
who  preser%'es  this  gift  of  life  and  returns  thanks  to  Him  who  bestows 
it,  he  shall  receive  "  length  of  days  "  for  ever  and  ever.  Bnt  he  who 
njeets  it,  and  proves  onthankfol  to  his  Maker  for  creating  him,  and 
will  not  know  Him  who  bestows  it,  he  deprives  himself  of  the  ^ft  of 
duration  to  all  eternity.  And  therefore  the  Lord  speaks  thos  <^ 
foch  anthankfal  persons  :  If  yon  have  not  been  *'  faithfnl  in  that 
which  is  least,  who  will  commit  mach  to  yon  ?  **  intimating  thereby 
nnto  as,  that  they  who  are  anthankfhl  to  Him  with  respect  to  this 
short  tranbitory  life,  which  is  His  gift — the  effect  of  His  boonty — shall 
be  inost  justly  deprived  of  length  of  day$for  ever  and  ever.  For  as  the 
animal  body  is  not  life  itself,  bat  partakes  of  life,  so  likewise  the  soal 
itself  is  not  life,  bat  receives  the  life  bestowed  apon  it  by  God ;  whence 
it  is  said,  "  The  first  man  became  a  living  soal/*  teaching  as  to  dis- 
tingaish  between  the  soal  and  the  life  of  the  soul.  Sonls  therefore 
receive  their  life  aad  their  perpetaal  duration  as  a  donation  from 
God,  coDtinuing  in  being  from  non-existence  because  God  wills  them 
to  exist  and  to  subsist.'  '  For  the  substance  of  life  comes  by  par- 
taking of  God,  and  to  partake  of  God  is  to  know  God  and  enjoy  His 
goodness.  Men  therefore  will  see  God  that  they  may  live,  being  made 
immortal  by  the  vision,  and  attaining  unto  God.'  ^ 

'  *  Hi  qai  antcm  hoc  in  loco  dicant  Don  posse  animas  cas,  quas  paalo  ante  esse 
ccBpcrint,  in  multum  temporis  perseverarc,  sed  oportere  eaa  aut  innascibiles  esse, 
ut  sine  immortales,  vcl  si  gonerationis  initium  acccpcrint,  cum  ipso  corpore 
mori  ;  distant  quoniam  sine  initio  et  sine  fine,  verc  ct  semper  idem  et  eodcm 
m«U)  Hc  halMmfl,  solus  est  Deus,  qui  est  omnium  Dominus.  Quae  autem  sunt  ab 
illo,  quaecunque  facta  sunt  et  fiunt,  initium  quidem  suum  accipiunt  gcnerationis, 
et  per  hoc  inferiora  sunt  ab  co  qui  ea  fecit,  qur»niam  non  sunt  ingenita ;  pcr- 
sevcrant  8ut^»m  et  cxtenduntur  in  lonpitudinem  saeculorum.  secundum  voluntatem 
factoris  Dei  ita  ut  sic  initio  fierent,  et  postea  ut  tint  eis  d(mat.  Quemadmodum 
enim  ccclum  (iu<h1  est  super  nos,  firmamentum  et  sol,  et  luna,  et  reliquae  stellse. 
et  omnia  nnmnionta  ipsorum,  cum  ante  non  cssent,  facta  sunt,  ct  mnlta  tempora 
pcrsi'vorant,  secundum  roluntatera  Dei ;  sic  ct  de  animabus,  et  de  spiritibus.  el 
omnino  de  omnibus  his  (juaj  facta  sunt  cogitans  quis,  minimi  pcccabit,  quando 
omnia  quo:  fiu*ta  sunt  initium  (piidcm  factunc  qua;  babcant,  perse veraiit  autem 
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Again,  in  lib.  iii.  18,  19,  IrenaBus  writes  : — 

<  Therefore,  as  I  have  already  said,  He  caused  man  (human  nature) 
to  cleave  to  and  to  become  one  with  God.  For  unless  man  had 
overcome  the  enemy  of  man,  the  enemy  would  not  have  been  legiti* 
mately  vanquished.  And  again,  unless  it  had  been  God  who  had 
freely  given  salvation,  we  could  never  have  possessed  it  securely. 
And  unless  man  had  been  joined  to  God,  he  could  never  have  be- 
come a  partaker  of  incorruptibility.  For  it  was  incumbent  upon  the 
Mediator  between  God  and  men,  by  his  relationship  to  both,  to  bring 
both  to  friendship  and  concord,  and  to  present  man  to  God,  while 
He  revealed  God  to  man. 

'  For  in  what  way  could  we  be  partakers  of  the  adoption  of  sons, 
unless  we  had  received  from  Him  through  the  Son  that  fellowship 
which  refers  to  Himself,  unless  His  Word,  having  been  made  flesh, 
had  entered  into  communion  with  us  ?  Wherefore  also  He  passed 
through  every  stage  of  life,  restoring  to  all  communion  with  God. 

*  For  as  by  the  disobedience  of  the  one  man,  who  was  originally 
moulded  from  virgin  soil,  the  many  were  made  sinners,  and  forfeited 
life  ;  80  was  it  necessary  that,  by  the  obedience  of  one  man,  who  was 
originally  born  from  a  virgin,  many  should  be  justified  and  receive 
salvation.  Thus,  then,  was  the  Word  of  God  made  man,  as  also 
Moses  says :  ''  God,  true  are  His  works.''  But  if,  not  having  been 
made  flesh,  He  did  appear  as  if  flesh,  His  work  was  not  a  true  one. 
But  what  He  did  appear,  that  He  also  was :  God  recapitulated  in 
HimEelf  the  ancient  formation  of  man,  that  he  might  kill  sin,  deprive 
death  of  its  power,  and  vivify  man :  and  therefore  His  works  are 
true. 

quoadusque  ea  Deus  ct  esse  et  perseverare  voluerit.  Testator  pro  snis  sententiis 
etiam  propheticus  spiritua,  dicens  "  quvniam  ipse  dixit  et  facta  sunt "  (Ps.  cxlviii. 
6),  ot  iierum  de  salvando  homine  sic  ait,  **  vitam  jretiit  a  te,  et  trihuuti  ei  lonffitu- 
dinemdierum  in  sacvlumsceculi'*  (Ps.  xxi.),  tanquam  Patre  omnium  donante,  et 
in  saeculum  saeculi,  pcrseverantiam  in  his  qui  salvi  fiunt.  Non  enim  ex  nobis, 
neqne  EX  N08TEA  NATURA  VITA  EST  ;  8ED  SECUNDUM  GBATIAM  DeI  DATUB. 
Et  ideo  qui  servavcrit  datum  vitae,  et  gratias  egcrit  ei  qui  praestitit,  accipiet  et  in 
saeculum  saeculi  longitudinem  dierum.  Qui  autem  abjecerit  earn  et  ingratus 
extitcrit  Factori,  ob  iioc  quod  factus  est,  et  non  cognoverit  Eum  qui  prsostat, 
ipse  sc  privat  in  saeculum  saeculi  perse veranti&.  Et  ideo  Dominus  dicebat  in- 
gratis  existentibus  in  eum,  "  Si  in  modico  Jideles  non  fuUtiM,  quod  magnum  est 
quis  dahit  eum?'''  Significans  nobis  quoniam  qui  in  modic4  temporali  vitA  in- 
grati  cxtiterunt  Ei.  qui  cam  praestitit,  juste  non  percipient  ab  eo  in  saeculum 
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'But  again,  those  who  assert  that  he  was  simply  a  mere  man, 
begotten  by  Joseph,  remaining  in  the  bondage  of  the  old  disobe- 
dience, are  in  a  state  of  death;  having  been  not  as  yet  joined  to 
the  Word  of  God  the  Father,  nor  receiving  liberty  through  the  Son, 
as  He  does  Himself  declare.  '*  If  the  Son  shall  make  yon  free,  ye 
shall  be  free  indeed.*'  But  being  ignorant  of  Him  who  from  the 
Tirgin  is  Emmanuel,  they  are  deprived  of  His  gift  which  is  eternal 
life ;  and  not  receiving  the  incorruptible  Word,  they  remain  in  mortal 
flesh,  and  are  debtors  to  death,  not  obtaining  the  antidote  of  life. 
To  whom  the  Word  says,  mentioning  His  own  gift  of  grace,  "  I  said 
ye  are  all  the  sons  of  the  Highest,  and  gods ;  but  ye  shall  die  like 
men."  He  speaks  undoubtedly  these  words  to  those  who  have  not 
received  the  gift  of  adoption,  but  who  despise  the  incarnation  of  the 
pure  generation  of  the  Word  of  God,  defraud  human  nature  of  pro- 
motion into  God,  and  prove  themselves  ungrateful  to  the  Word  of 
Ck)d,  who  became  flesh  for  them.  For  it  was  for  this  end  that 
the  Word  of  God  was  made  man,  and  he  who  was  the  Son  of 
God  became  the  Son  of  man,  that  man  having  been  taken  into  the 
Word,  and  receiving  the  adoption,  might  become  the  Son  of  God. 
For  by  no  other  moans  could  we  have  attained  to  incorruptibility 
and  immortality,  unless  we  had  been  united  to  incorruptibility  and 
immortality.  But  how  could  we  bo  joined  to  incorruptibility  and 
immortality,  unless,  first,  incorruptibility  and  immortality  had  be- 
come that  which  we  also  are,  so  that  the  corruptible  might  be 
swallowed  up  by  the  incorruptibility,  and  the  mortal  by  immor- 
tality, that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons  ? ' 

TheophUus  of  Antioch  states  tlie  doctrine  thus :  *  Some 
will  ask,  was  Adam  by  nature  mortal?  By  no  means.  Im- 
mortal? Not  thus,  either.  What  then— nothing  at  all?  I 
answer  neither  mortal  nor  immortal ;  for  if  the  Creator  had 
made  him  from  the  first  immortal.  He  would  have  made  him 
a  god.  If  mortal,  then  God  would  appear  as  the  author  of 
death.  He  made  him,  then,  capable  of  becoming  either;  so  that 
by  keeping  the  commands  of  God  he  might  attain  immortality 
as  his  reward,  and  become  divine.  But  if  he  should  turn  to 
mortal  things  and  disobey  God,  he  would  be  himself  the  author 
of  his  own  death.  For  God  made  man  free  and  with  power  of 
self-control.'     {Ad  Autol^cknm,  ii.  c.  37.) 
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And  again  at  the  close  of  the  third  century,  in  the  second 
book  of  a  treatise  devoted  to  the  demonstration  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  against  the  errors  of  the  Gentiles, — a  work  of  the 
nature  of  Paley's  'Evidences'  for  the  African  churches  (so 
vigorously  written  as  to  have  survived,  even  in  orthodox  hands, 
until  our  own  time,  contrary  to  the  rule  that  the  Church 
has  generally  preserved  the  record  only  of  triumphant 
opinions), — Amohivs  thus  delivers  the  Christian  doctrine. 
After  enlarging  at  great  length  in  this  book  on  the  '  error,*  as 
he  terms  it,  '  of  the  doctrine  of  the  souFs  natural  immortality,' 
he  breaks  out  into  the  following  apostrophe  to  the  heathen 
philosophers  : — 

'Will  yon  lay  aside  your  habitual  arrogance,  0  Men,  who  claim 
God  as  your  Father,  and  maintain  that  yon  are  immortal,  jast  as  He 
is  ?  Win  yon  inquire,  examine,  search,  what  you  are  yourselves, 
whose  you  are,  of  what  parentage  you  are  supposed  to  be,  what  you 
do  in  the  world,  in  what  way  you  are  bom,  how  you  leap  into  life  ? 
Will  yon,  laying  aside  all  partiality,  consider,  in  the  silence  of  your 
thonghts,  that  we  are  creatures  either  quite  like  the  rest,  or  separated 
by  no  great  difference  ? '  a  fact  which  Amobius  then  proceeds  to  illus- 
trate with  great  vivacity  (ii.  16).  '  Your  interests  are  in  jeopardy, — 
the  salvation,  I  mean,  of  your  souls  ;  and  unless  you  give  yourselves 
to  know  the  Supreme  God,  a  miserable  death  awaits  you,  not  bringing 
sudden  abolition,  but  destroying  by  the  bitterness  of  its  grievous  and 
protracted  punishment.  None  but  Almighty  God  can  preserve  souls, 
nor  is  there  any  one  besides  who  can  give  them  length  of  days,  and 
grant  to  them  a  spirit  which  shall  never  die,  except  He  who  alone  is 
immortal  and  everlasting,  and  restricted  by  no  limit  of  time  *  (ch.  62). 
*  For  souls  are  of  a  middle  or  intermediate  quality,  as  has  been  learned 
from  ChrisCs  teaching^  and  they  are  such  that  they  may  on  the  one 
hand  perish,  if  they  have  not  known  God,  and  on  the  other  hand  be 
delivered  from  death,  if  they  have  given  heed  to  His  threatenings  and 
proffered  favours.  And  to  make  manifest  what  is  unknown,  this  is 
man's  real  death — this  which  leaves  nothing  behind  [bsDC  nihil  resi- 
duum faciens].  For  that  which  is  seen  by  the  eyes  is  only  a  separa- 
tion of  soul  from  body,  not  the  last  end  of  abolition:  this,  I  say,  is 
man's  real  death,  when  souls  which  know  not  God  shall  be  consumed 
in  protracted  torment  with   raging    fire    into  which  certain  fiercely 
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cruel  b«iofp  gball  eut  them,  who  wen  anknown  to  the  world  fof 
heathens]  before  Christ,  and  brought  to  light  only  by  his  wisdom ' 
(eh.  14). 

Lastly,  the  great  AtkaoMoiiu  (who  died  in  370)  speaks  thus  in 
his  treatise  on  the  Incamatum  of  the  Word}  Afker  asserting 
that  God  created  the  substance  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  world 
by  His  Uving  Word,  he  continues  : — 

*  For  God  is  good,  the  fountain  of  goodness ;  and  a  good  Beinir  is 
esrioos  of  nothing.     Whence,  envying  existence  to  none,  from  non- 
existence He  prodaced  all  things  by  His  own  Word,  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.    Amongst  which  things  before  all  others  on  earth  He  visited 
with  mercy  the  race  of  man.     And  seeing  that  they,  according  to  the 
condition  of  their  own  nature,  were  not  sufficient  to  endure  for  ever 
{iuifUy€ty  ^),  bestowing  His  grace  upon  them  in  addition,  He  did  not 
■imply  create  the  human  race,  as  He  did  all  the  irrational  animals 
upon  earth,  bat  He  formed  them  according  to  His  own  Image,  be- 
stowing on  them  also  the  endowment  of  His  own  Reason ;  so  that,  as 
it  were,  possessing  certain  shadows   of  the    Logos   and    becoming 
rational,  they  might  be  able  to  continue  (&aficvciy)  in   blessedness, 
living  the  trae  life  of  saints  in  Paradise.     Bat  seeing  again  the  free- 
will  of  mankind,  able  to  go  in  two  opposite   directions,  He  made 
more  secare  to  them  the  grace  bestowed,  both  by  His  precepts  and 
by  their  position  in  Eden.     He  introduced  them,  therefore,  into  bis 
own  Paradise,  and  prescribed  them  a  law  so  that  if  they  should  pre- 
serve His  favour  and  continue  in  piety  they  might  possess  this  life 
in  Paradise,  without  sorrow  or  pain  or  care,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
mise of  immortality  in  the  heavens  ;  bat  if  they  disobeyed  or  became 
rebellioas,  that  they  might  know  that  they  would  undergo  the  de- 
struction in  death  which  was  according  to  their  nature  {iavrovs  rnv 
hf  OavijLTif  Kara  <f>v(riv  <f>$opav  vTro/xcvctv),  and   no  longer  live  in  the 
Paradise,  but  outside  Paradise  afterwards  dying,  remain  in  death  and 
in  destruction  (<^o/>^).     For  this  the  Scripture    signifies    from    the 
mouth  of  God.     '*  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely 
die.*'     For  what  else  can  this  signify  than  this, — that  not  only  they 
should  die,  but  in  the  destruction  of  death  remain  (dAAA  Sc  cv  rg  roO 
Oavdrov  <t>Oop^  3iaftci/€iv)  ? 

*  But  perhaps  thou  wilt  wonder  when  my  subject  is  the  Incarna- 

»  Cologne  edition,  1686,  vol.  i.,  p.  56. 
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tion  of  the  Word  that  we  are  now  speaking  of  the  beginning  of 
mankind ;  bat  this  is  not  foreign  to  the  object  of  the  discourse.  For 
it  is  necessary  that,  speaking  of  the  manifestation  of  the  Saviour,  we 
should  also  speak  concerning  the  beginning  of  mankind ;  in  order 
that  you  may  know  that. our  sin  became  the  occasion  of  His  descent, 
and  that  our  transgression  called  out  the  philanthropy  of  the  Logos, 
that  He  should  come  down  and  appear  as  the  Lord  among  men.  For 
we  have  become  the  cause  of  the  Incarnation ;  and  it  was  for  our 
salvation  that  He  showed  His  love  to  man  by  assuming  a  human  body 
and  appearing  in  the  flesh. 

<  Thus,  therefore,  God  made  man,  and  desired  him  to  continue  in 
incorruption  (cv  dfjjOapa-iif,  /x^ctv).  But  men,  making  light  of  and 
rebelling  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  thinking  out  and  inventing 
evil  for  themselves,  came  under  the  before-threatened  condemnation 
of  death,  and  afterwards  continued  no  longer  as  they  were  created, 
but  according  to  their  reasonings  were  destroyed  (St€<^c(povro).  Thus 
Death  reigning  held  them  fast  For  the  transgression  of  the  com- 
mand brought  them  back  to  their  natural  condition.  So  that  even 
as  when  not  existing  they  had  been  created  {ovk  ovrc?  ycydvacnv) 
so  also  they  should  undergo  destruction  of  being  in  the  course  of  time 
(ovTcos  8c  rriv  cts  to  ctveu.  <l>Oopav  xnroficCvuHn.  T<p  ^6v<o).  And  justly. 
For  if  possessing  the  nature  of  not  being  once  (^vo-iv  ^ovrc9  to  firj 
clvcu)  by  the  presence  and  philanthropy  of  the  Logos  they  were  called 
into  existence,— it  was  right  that  men,  being  emptied  of  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  and  turning  to  the  things  that  are  not  (for  evil  things 
are  things  that  are  not,  but  good  things  really  are,  since  they  proceed 
from  the  really  existing  God),  should  be  emptied  also  of  eternal  existence 
(KtvtaOTjvai  3c  Tov  cTvcu  del),  and  this  is  for  them,  being  dissolved,  to 
remain  in  death  and  destruction  (^op^).  For  man  is  according  to 
nature  mortal,  as  a  being  who  has  been  made  out  of  things  that  are 
not.  But  on  account  of  his  likeness  to  God  he  could  by  piety  ward 
off  his  natural  mortality  and  remain  indestructible  if  he  retained  the 
knowledge  of  God,  or  lose  his  incorruptibility  if  he  lost  his  life  in  God.* 

Atbanasius  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  object  of  the  In- 
carnation of  the  Logos,  which  was,  he  says,  to  save  man  from 
relapsing  into  nothingness,  and  to  endow  him  with  immortality 
in  the  renewed  Image  of  God, — *  so  that  as  by  transgression 
they  had  been  born  for  mortality  {<f)0opav)y  by  repentance  they 
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might  again  come  to  incorruption.  For  this  cause  that  in- 
corporeal and  incorruptible  Word  of  God  came  down  \x} 
our  abode,  and  took  our  nature  upon  Him,  in  order  that  by 
death  He  might  abolish  death,  and  give  to  man  the  hope  of  life 
eternal.' 

The  whole  treatise  deserves  careful  study.  The  great  and 
deserved  renown  of  Athanasius  has  suffered  unjustly  from  the 
^  Creed '  which  falsely  passes  under  his  name. 

Section  II. 

On  the  process  by  which  the  prevailing  opinion  on  MarCs  Immor^ 
tality  became  the  Creed  of  Catholic  Christendom. 

The  question  now  to  be  considered  is  of  momentous  interest 
in  relation  to  this  discussion.  '  If  the  doctrine  of  man's  immor- 
tality, now,  and  for  more  than  fourteen  hundred  years  past,  the 
established  faith  of  Christendom,  be,  as  you  think,  a  direful 
delusion,  and  in  its  consequences  a  curse  to  the  Church  and  the 
world, — when  did  this  false  belief,  sanctioned  by  so  many  myriads 
of  the  wisest  men,  originate,  and  by  what  steps  did  it  take  pos- 
session of  the  mind  of  Christianised  mankind  ? ' 

The  answer  to  this  inquiry  demands  several  preliminary  obser- 
vations. 

(1)  It  is  necessary  to  admit,  in  all  its  force,  the  antecedent 
improbability,  according  to  the  natural  course  of  thought,  of 
the  speedy  and  general  obscuration  of  the  great  light  of  truth 
kindled  by  God  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  The  mind,  left 
to  its  own  auguries  of  the  probable  future  of  early  Christianity, 
would  unquestionably  have  foretold  the  universal  diffusion 
and  solid  establishment  of  apostolic  doctrine.  If  heresies  and 
errors  arose,  they  would  doubtless  be  swept  away  before  the 
triumph  of  truth.  An  infallible  and  triumphant  Popedom,  or 
an  infallible  and  triumphant  Church,  are  the  expressions  of  all 
that  seems  at  first  view  probable  in  the  history  of  a  Divine 
Revelation, 
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But  the  true  philosophy  in  religion,  as  in  other  sciences,  is 
founded  on  induction  of  facts.  It  consisted  with  the  Divine 
wisdom  to  permit  first  of  all  of  the  corruption  of  natural  and 
patriarchal  theology  into  Asiatic  pantheism  and  world-wide 
idolatry.  The  worship  of  false  gods,  and  the  adoration  of 
images,  representing  grotesque  phantasies  of  the  imagination, 
has  been  the  religion  of  Asia,  of  Europe,  and  Africa,  almost 
since  the  beginning  of  their  settlement.  When  Moses  had  been 
commissioned  to  found  a  new  theocratic  institution,  apostasy 
commenced  immediately  after  his  death.  The  history  of  Israel 
is  the  history  of  a  series  of  reforms  following  on  a  series  of 
apostasies  to  idolatry,  ending  with  a  final  subsidence  of  nearly 
all  the  ablest  minds  in  Pharisaic  superstition,  or  the  materialism 
of  the  Sadducees.  ' ; 

Tlie  preceding  history  of  the  world,  therefore,  did  not  throw 
so  encouraging  a  light  a  priori  on  the  future  of  Christianity 
as  might  be  at  first  supposed.  On  the  contrary,  to  any  one 
who  sincerely  believed  in  the  combined  action  of  a  corrupt 
humanity,  and  of  a  host  of  infernal  spirits  still  battling  against 
God  from  the  air,  the  probability  of  an  uncorrupted  Christianity 
was  reduced  to  a  shadowy  expectation.  The  experience  of  past 
ages  would  render  it  the  most  wonderful  of  all  miracles,  if 
Christianity  escaped  the  universal  tendency  to  perversion. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  hesitate  between  such  conflicting 
probabilities.  The  ancient  prophets  foretold  a  general  apostasy 
from  the  faith  of  Christ   (Dan.  ^   vii.,  xi.).      Christ  and   His 

*  I  venture  to  quote  this  book  as  Daniers,  because  the  modem  objections  have 
been  effectively  answered  by  Dr.  Pusey  in  his  learned  work  on  this  prophet,  and 
by  Mr.  Birks  in  his  best  work,  The  Elements  of  Prophecy.  In  the  same  manner 
we  adhere  in  the  following  pages  to  the  ancient  interpretation  of  these  and  other 
predictions  respecting  the  rise  and  domination  of  an  evU  spiritual  and  temporal 
power  at  Borne,  lamenting  only  that  the  theologians  of  the  Anglican  branch, 
assisted  by  some  extreme  and  less  learned  sects  of  '  Plymouth  Brethren,'  have 
laboured  so  hard  of  late  years  to  shake  the  faith  of  Protestants  in  that  long  and 
well-established  application  of  the  prophecies.  Rome  is  very  grateful  to  the 
English  and  German  writers  who  have  striven  to  prove  that  she  is  not  the 
Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse.    But  the  Italian  people  seem  to  be  unaffected  by 
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Tb^  errors  of  tkis  apossasr  had  ibeir  origin,  not  in  tbe 
Eternal  Ci:j;  bot  in  tbe  tonum  lieart.  The  elements  of  evil 
wbicfa  wert  to  laj  the  fonn-iadon  for  the  throne  of  the  ^rreat 
Antichrist  were  all  a:  work  in  the  firs;  5^ge  o:  Chnsrianiiy. 
Homan  natnre  wa*  commencing  then  the  process  of  degrada- 
tion, through  which  the  spiritnal  wonid  become  materialised, 
and  the  divine  l^  transmuted  into  the  diabolical.  The  spirit 
of  »^;lf-glorification  and  ceremonialism,  the  sfiirit  of  a  fiJse 
mystical  philoriophy,  the  greedy  sacerdotal  spirit  had  already 
revealed   themselves   in   rarioos  forms  in   the   churches — and 

theie  ur^numis.  As  v>fm  m  tbej  tecome  Befcnned.  thej  applj  with  immense 
Tig^mr  tJiU  wenjK/n  with  which  the  Scripture  supplies  them.  riraUing  the 
Oernian  ttid  <Ad  English  Refonnen  themselres  in  the  zeml  with  which  thej  hold 
op  the  mim^  of  the  Book  of  BeTeUtion  bef*^re  the  bedizened  face  of  the  *  Mother 
of  UnThAM* Mid  If iJftrem  of  all  Churches.  The  writings  of  Bishop  Wordsworth 
are  %\m  U}  be  r/^mmcnded  m  efficient  replies  to  the  modern  Anglican  doctriiw 
on  the  A|KjcaI jpse.  Hanj  Nonconfonnist  periodicals  have  of  late  jears  affected 
on  inirh  questions  an  unwholesome  *  liberalism,'  which  they  hare  perhaps  learned 
from  *  Brrji/l '  Churchmen  and  Anglo-Catholics  weary  of  the  *  narrow  way.' 
Amon((  the  rJerelopmcnts  of  the  future  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  free  Churches 
will  J  n  the  lritf:r(.-fft  of  that  Protestant  truth  which  is  their  highest  distinction 
return  to  the  independent  study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  make  the  con- 
••OttUf  gnKwition  of  thetie  the  main  object  in  public  teaching. 
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these  were  the  sources  of  that  apostasy  which,  coalescing  with 
the  surrounding  paganism,  brought  in  what  are  rightly  tenned 
the   Dark  Ages.      Christianity   descended   from  the   spiritual 
region  into  the  region  of  material  forms.     Instead  of  churches 
of  living  stones,  there  were  '  churches  '  of  dead  stones,  and  of 
marble.     Instead  of  regeneration  by  the  truth  and  the  Spirit, 
there  was  baptismal  regeneration.      For  eating  and  drinking 
by  faith  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  there  was  substituted 
the  gross  dogma  of  Transubstantiation.      Instead  of  faith,  there 
was  a  repetition  of  an  incredible  ^  creed,'  in  a  foreign  tongue. 
Instead   of    spiritual   discipline,   there   were   oppressive   eccle- 
siastical courts.     Instead  of  a  royal  priesthood  of  God's  elect, 
there  was  a  hierarchy,  whose  succession  from  the  apostles  con- 
sisted in  an  unbroken  series  of  laying  on  of  hands.     Instead  of 
the  beautiful  garments  of  Christian  graces,  this  priesthood  was 
arrayed  in  purple  and  gold  ;  and  ^  fine  linen '  actually  became 
the  ^  righteousness  of  saints.'     Instead  of  Christ's  Gospel,  there 
was  ecclesiastical  law  ;  money  effected  the  work  of  grace,  and 
tinsel  splendours  shone  in  the  room  of  holiness.     Music  took  the 
place  of  moral  harmony,  and  compensated  for  the  absence  of 
*  melody  in  the  heart  unto  the  Lord.'     Finally,  a  visible  Anti- 
christ and  his  satellites  usurped  the  honours  due  to  the  ^  High 
Priest  of  our  Profession,'  and  pretended  to  distribute  the  por- 
tions of  souls  departed  in  that  region  whose  keys  are  possessed 
by  the  Invisible  Potentate  alone. 

Thus  was  '  that  Wicked  One  revealed,  the  Son  of  Perdition,' 
who  is  characterised  by  his  intelligence,  audacity,  and  political 
power  in  connection  with  the  Boman  Empire  ;  by  his  blasphemies 
against  Supreme  Goodness,  Holiness,  and  Authority ;  by  his 
long  course  of  persecution  against  the  saints  of '  the  Most  High;' 
by  his  bold  alteration  of  Divine  Institutions ;  by  his  assump- 
tion of  the  right  to  legislate  in  contravention  to  the  expressed 
decrees  of  the  Deity ;  by  his  profane  reception  of  honours  due 
to  Heaven  alone,  as  he  *  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God  ; '  by  his 
disregard  of  the  gods  of  his  Pagan  forefathers,  and  of  the  con- 
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jngal  instincts  of  hunuinitj  ;  by  his  boundless  self-exaltation, 
yet  voluntary  honouring  of  *  celestial  protectors,  and  of  a  foreign 
deity  *  (whom  his  fathers  knew  not),  with  all  the  magnificence 
of  a  *'  gay  reh'gion  full  of  pomp  and  gold,'  and  with  a  gainful 
interest  in  the  ^  land,'  which  secures  for  his  dependants  a  world- 
wide '  rule '  and  immense  authority. 

Twelve  hundred  years  and  more  have  passed  since  the  days 
of  Boniface,  and  ^  the  horns,'  or  civil  Powers,  have  at  length 
begun  to  ^  hate  the  Whore  ; '  but  those  ^  baleful  eyes '  of  the  Man 
of  Sin,  incessantly  rolling  over  the  earth,   still  fascinate  the 
nations  with  their  soul-consuming  beams.    That  forehead,  beaten 
by  the  storms  of  centuries,  and  scarred  with  the  lightnings  that 
have  impatiently  hovered  over  it  for  ages,  still  lifts  its  presump- 
tuous front  aloft  above  the  world's  mightiest  thrones.     That  voice 
of  the  supreme  pontifical  Magician,  as  of  subterranean  thunder, 
still   overawes   adoring  millions,  still  sends   up  to  heaven  its 
blasphemies    against  the  Qod  of  gods  :   and   the  tyrant   will 
prosper  until  the  indignation  against  Israel  be  accomplished. 

But  ^  the  adversaries  of  the  Lord  shall  be  broken  to  pieces ; 
out  of  heaven  sliall  Ho  thunder  upon  them.'  Of  this  *  man  of 
Sin,' — ^  the  Son  of  Perdition,' — the  perpetual  holder  of  the  title 
and  Ajwstolate  of  Judas,  who  ^  betrayed  the  Son  of  Man  with  a 
kiss, — it  is  written,  that  the  Lord  shall  'consume  him  with  the 
spirit  of  His  mouth,  and  destroy  him  by  the  brightness  of  His 
coming.'  ^  And  if  any  man  shall  worship  the  Beast  or  his  Image, 
or  receive  his  mark  on  his  forehead  or  on  his  hand,  he  shall  be 
tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone  in  the  presence  of  the  holy 
angels  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb.' 

Tlio  history  of  the  ante-Nicene  ages,  notwithstanding  their 
heroic  character,  offers  a  terrible  comment  upon  the  truth  of 
the  apostolic  predictions.  We  ought  not  to  affect  to  consult 
as  a  final  authority  the  post-apostolic  Church  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  writings.  Holdinor  these  writings  in 
our  own  hands,  we  can  understand  for  ourselves,  at  least  as  well 
as  they,  what  Christ  and  the  apostles  taught.     And  they  taught 
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someihiiig  exceedingly  different  from  the  larger  part  of  the 
remains  of  ante-Nicene  Christianity.  We  harbour  no  vain  or 
irreverent  design  of  impugning  the  illustrious  merits  of  that 
age  of  martyrdom  ;  but  while  the  churches  could  scarcely  fail  to 
retain  much  in  thought  and  practice  which  apostolic  men  had 
founded,  it  is  patent  to  modern  students  of  Scripture  that  the 
men  of  those  centuries  were  better  trained  athletes  in  fasting, 
and  in  dying  for  Christ,  than  they  were  in  maintaining  while 
alive  the  evangelic  doctrine  against  corruption.  Let  any  one 
read  S.  PauVs  Epistles  to  the  Romans  or  to  the  Ephesians,  or 
the  anonymous  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  then,  if  competently 
informed  in  the  Christian  literature  of  the  three  centuries 
following,  tell  us  how  often  we  shall  find  a  page  of  similar 
doctrine  on  the  Atonement,  or  on  Justification  in  Christ,  or  on 
the  way  of  a  sinful  man's  ^  access  with  boldness  unto  the 
holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus ;  *  or  a  page  of  similarly  devout 
and  loving  meditation  on  the  characteristics  oi  family  piety? 
In  reading  the  ante-Nicene  Fathers  you  feel  as  if  you  were 
breathing  an  atmosphere  foreign  to  the  Bible.  Compare  again 
S.  John's  Gospel,  or  Epistles,  or  S.  Paul's  Letters  to  the 
Corinthians,  with  the  fierce  ascetic  diatribes  of  Tertullian,  the 
incredible  futility  of  much  that  remains  even  of  Justin,  the 
lame  interpretations  of  Origen  and  Clement.^ 

The  truth  unhappily  is,  that  these  worthy  men  had  either 
forgotten  or  never  learned  some  of  the  principal  peculiarities 
of  Christ's  religion,  and  were  driving  hard  along  the  road  of  a 
falsely  philosophic  and  thence  ascetic  superstition.  If,  then, 
the  earliest  ages,  in  their  best  remains,  offer  so  meagre  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  apostolic  gospel  in  its  faith,  joy,  and  love,  why 
shall   we   doubt  the   possibility   of  a  rapid  oblivion  of  other 


*  *  Origen  neglects  and  despises  for  the  most  part  the  outward  letter  ;  and  in 
this  devious  path  displays  the  most  ingenious  strokes  of  fancy,  though  always  at 
the  expense  of  truth,  whose  Divine  simplicity  is  scarcely  discernible  through 
the  cobweb  veil  of  allegory.' — Mosueim,  EccL  Hist.  cent.  iii.  ch.  8. 
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closely  connected  ^  peculiarities '  of  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christi 
specially  those  which  wore  the  most  characteristic  of  it  ? 

(2)  The  opinion  widely  prevails  that  any  considerable  altera- 
tion of  belief  in  the  ante-Nicene  churches  was  not  possible 
within  the  time  specified  in  this  hypothesis.  The  idea  is  that 
each  church  founded  by  the  apostles  was  a  fortress  of  the  truth, 
fixed  on  an  independent  basis  ;  so  that  corruption  in  one  par- 
ticular article  of  faith  or  practice  would  be  resisted  by  the 
general  conformity  to  apostolic  rule,  and  thus  that  a  vast 
number  of  separate  associations  would  be  engaged  in  handing 
down  the  apostolic  deposit. 

Thb  opinion,  so  natural  in  its  auguries,  proceeds  on  inatten- 
tion to  the  £Eicts  of  religious  history.  Even  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  apostles,  each  church  was  prevented  from  lapsing  into 
apostasy  only  by  the  watchful  care  of  the  founders.  All  the 
churches  of  Galatia  had  apparently  abandoned  true  Christianity 
within  a  short  space  from  their  foundation  ;  they  had  received 
'another  gospel  which  was  not  another,'  The  Corinthians 
had  allowed  the  entrance  even  of  Sadducean  disbelievers  in  a 
future  state  and  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  (1  Cor.  xv.  12). 
Nearly  all  the  apostolic  epistles  are  warnings  against  prevailing 
errors. 

The  apocalyptic  addresses  of  Christ  to  the  '  Seven  Churches 
of  Asia '  indicate,  in  die  majority,  exposure  to  influences  which 
were  well-nigh  fatal  to  their  faith. 

Every  century  of  Christian  history  teaches  the  lesson  that  not 
only  are  separate  communities  subject  to  rapid  changes  of  belief 
and  feeling,  through  the  influence  of  leading  minds ;  but  that 
currents  of  thought  sweep,  like  pestilential  gales,  over  wide 
areas  of  Christendom,  poisoning  the  ideas  of  men  in  millions, 
in  a  comparatively  small  number  of  years.  Let  any  one  review 
the  history  of  English  religious  thought  during  the  present 
century,  or  even  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Who  that 
lived  in  1850  could  have  believed  that  English  opinion  would 
have  developed  so  rapidly  in  the  opposite  directions  of  super- 
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Btition  and  scepticism,  under  tlie  disastrous  influence  of  a  few 
distinguished  writers  ?  The  past  ages  are  full  of  similar  examples. 
Within  fortj  years  the  Nonconformist  martyr-churches  of  the 
Restoration  were  sunk  into  the  apathy  and  scepticism  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Within  a  generation  from  Luther's  age 
the  Protestant  churches  of  central  Europe  had  relapsed  into 
Socinianism,  when  the  fervour  of  the  Reformation  died  away. 
Why,  then,  doubt  that,  if  any  strong  and  steady  influence  was 
at  work  to  corrupt  apostolic  Christianity  in  the  department  of 
belief  relating  to  immortality,  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could 
hinder  the  victory  of  such  an  assailing  force  ?  Not  only  was  a 
general  corruption  of  doctrine  possible  :  it  was  certain,  except 
under  one  condition — that  the  reverent  study  of  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures  should  become  the  absorbing  interest  of 
the  best  intellect  of  every  sacred  society  in  Christendom,  and 
that  the  churches  should  burn  with  a  flaming  zeal  of  adhesion  to 
apostolic  teaching  and  example,  which  would  eflectually  dispel 
the  danger  from  corrupted  Judaism,  from  Greek  and  Oriental 
philosophy,  and  from  popular  paganism.  It  is  notorious  that 
this  condition  did  not  exist. 

The  teachers  of  the  first  century  complied  imperfectly  with 
S.  Paul's  command  to  *  commit  the  things  which  he  had  taught 
to  faithful  men  who  should  bo  able  to  teach  others  also.'  The 
bishops  of  the  churches  of  the  second  century  sprang  mostly 
from  the  schools  of  Rabbinical  Judaism,  and  from  the  schools  of 
heathen  *  science  falsely  so  called,'  or  from  no  schools  at  all. 
Their  training  in  the  science  of  exposition  had  been  neglected 
in  youth,  and  had  not  been  attended  to  in  riper  age.  Books 
were  rare  and  expensive,  colleges  were  few  and  heathenish  in 
taste,  and  the  feeling  soon  extended  itself  everywhere  that 
apostolic  Christianity  was  a  religion  so  much  opposed  to  all 
men's  natural  ideas  that  it  was  hopeless  to  convince  the  philo- 
sophers of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  the  educated  men  who  governed 
the  empire,  unless  at  least  some  compromise  were  allowed  with 
notions  more  attractive  and  popular.      The  church  was  in   no 
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hmnoar  to  '  become  a  focl^  in  order  to  be  wise.*  To  the  Jews, 
in  no  good  sense^  the  Christian  teachers  became  Jews^  to  the 
Greeks  thej  became  Greeks,  to  gain  them  both. 

We  discern  the  influence  of  similar  motives  at  work  around  as 
in  the  present  age.     The  last  lesson  that  Christians  leam  is  the 
strength  of  *  the  weakness  of  God ' — the  saving  power  of  that 
doctrine  which  men  count  '  foolishness ' — ^the  irresistible  moral 
force  that  dwells   in    unadulterated  and  coherent  Christianity. 
All  this  will  I  give  thee^  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  mej 
has  been  the  tempter's  seductive  proposal  in  everj  age.     The 
church  of  the   second   century  accepted   the  oflFer   which   her 
Lord  bad  declined.     She  '  showed  her  treasures  to  the  ambassa* 
dors  from  Babylon,'  and  learned  their  speech  ;  she  '  went  down 
to  Egypt  for  help/  and  '  leaned  not  on  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ;'  she 
<  trafficked  with  Javan/  and  '  committed  fornication  with  Tyre 
and   Sidon;'    she  received   her   doctrine  from  the  schools   of 
ascetic  heathenism,  and  Athenian  and  Alexandrian  philosophy, 
rather  than  from  the  '  unlearned '  but  inspired  apostles  of  the 
Incarnate  Word. 

And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  every  convert  from  Pharisaic 
Judaism  brought  with  him  into  the  Church  some  remnant  of 
his  *  oral  law  ;'  the  recalcitrant  Rabbis  of  that  day,  on  embracing 
Christianity,  too  often  ^  betrayed  the  Son  of  Man  with  a  kiss.' 
They  came  not  to  leam  of  the  Incarnate  Word  of  Life,  but  to 
teach  Christianity  to  sanction  a  qualified  Judaism.  The  Greek 
philosophers  naturally  imitated  so  respectable  an  example. 
They  certainly  believed  in  Christ,  but  many  of  the  ablest  of 
them  believed,  as  Simon  Magus  did,  with  a  view  to  power  and 
profit ;  and  the  last  thing  they  would  submit  to  do  was  to 
adopt  the  *  degrading '  dogma  of  man's  dependence  for  immor- 
tality on  '  Jesus  of  Nazareth.' 

Accordingly  every  year  of  growing  apostasy  witnessed  the 
decline  of  the  primitive  peculiarity  which  attributed  our  life 
eternal  to  the  Incarnation.  The  religion  of  Redemption^  in  the 
person  of  Christ  and  His  apostles,  had  descended  into  a  world 
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where  the  doctrine  of  man's  natural  immortalitj  was  the  estab- 
lished creed  of  nearly  every  Jewish  and  Gentile  philosophical 
worshipper  of  God  throughout  the  world.^  Christ  himself  had 
shed  around,  in  the  Egyptian  darkness  which  that  '  article  of 
natural  religion'  inevitably  causes  on  the  side  of  penalty,  a 
great  light  for  a  little  time,  by  proposing  Himself  to  the  Pales- 
tinian Babbins  as  the  true  fountain  of  Eternal  Life  for  man. 
His  faithful  apostle  John  had  continued  that  testimony,  along 
with  Paul,  *  the  chosen  vessel,'  for  the  space  of  seventy  years 
after  the  ascension.  But  no  sooner  were  these  bright  *  lights ' 
extinguished  than  ilie  all-surrounding  darkness  of  '  natural ' 
psychology  closed  in  upon  the  Church,  and  effectually  shrouded 
the  main  truth  of  Christianity  from  its  disciples.  Here  and 
there  some  earnest  teacher,  faithful  to  the  Scripture,  faithful  to 
tradition,  faithful  to  a  sounder  philosophy,  as  Justin,  Irenasus, 
and  Athanasius,  resisted  the  growing  opinion,  and  boldly  testi- 
fied, as  we  have  seen,  against  the  error  which  is  the  germ  of 
nearly  all  heresies  ;  here  and  there  a  puzzled,  or  double-minded 
bishop  or  apologist,  while  holding  Jewish  and  heathenish 
language  at  one  time,  on  other  occasions  taught  the  special 
doctrine  of  Christianity  ;  but  the  resistance  soon  began  to  die 
away  ;  and  by  the  time  that  Jerome  and  Augustine  arose,  those 
mighiy  doctors  of  the  terrific  '  apostasy,'  as  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  has 

'  It  may  be  objected  that  snch  a  preoccnpation  of  the  mind  of  man  mnst  be 
regarded  as  a  divinely-inspired  preparation  for  the  gospel.  In  some  sense 
doubtless  every  natural  tendency  of  man*s  thoughts  in  religion,  whether  good  or 
bad,  is  such  a  preparation,  and,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  chapter  viii.,  there  are 
certain  elements  in  the  popular  belief  in  immortality  which  practically  served 
the  ends  of  religion.  But  in  no  sense  can  it  be  admitted  that  Christianity  hag 
been  anticipated  by  natural  theology,  or  can  be  limited  by  its  supposed  conclu- 
€ions.  Its  central  doctrine  of  salvation  by  the  Incarnation  and  Sacrifice  of  the 
Son  of  God  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  '  wisdom  of  this  world  * ;  and  its  contradic- 
tion of  the  popular  faith  in  man^s  native  immortality,  while  attributing  man*8 
immortal  life  to  Christ,  is  only  another  example  of  the  general  rule  that  its  reve- 
lations transcend  every  anticipation  of  nature.  '  Sye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath 
prepared  for  them  that  love  Him,' — a  passage  which  S.  Paul  spe'^.ially  applies  to 
the  revelation  of  the  gospel  theology. 
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tnily  described  them,  several  generations  of  Christians  had  lived 
beneath  the  baleful  superstitions  that  overshadow  mankind 
under  the  assertion  of  native  immortality,  and  the  denial  of 
God's  grace  in  the  gift  of  life  eternal. 

Beliefs  in  which  illimitable  terror  predominates  have  the 
advantage  of  confirming  their  own  sway  when  once  established, 
by  the  doom  which  they  hold  out  even  to  hostile  thought. 
Ungodly  men,  and  many  not  ungodly,  sincerely  think  any- 
thing infinitely  horrible  is  so  much  more  probable  than  the 
opf)Osite,  that  the  path  of  terror  in  religion  is  easy.  After  the 
publication  of  Augustine's  frightful  predestinarian  theology, 
Christendom  sank  paralysed  on  the  fiery  shores  of  his  eternal 
hell ;  the  gloomy  priesthood  ruled  the  new  Gothic  world,  and 
the  doctrines  of  Purgatory  and  Mariolatry  were  invented  as 
necessary  reliefs  for  souls  maddened  with  fear  of  eternal  tor- 
ments. There  were  always  '  Scripture  texts '  enough  at  hand, 
duly  wrested,  to  support  this  and  any  other  delusion,  and 
they  were  diligently  used  during  all  the  following  centuries  of 
Christianity,  and  quoted  as  defiantly  as  the  main  drift  of  the 
Bible  as  they  are  to-day. 

Such  we  believe  to  be  the  true  history  of  doctrine  in  relation 
to  Immortality.  Natural  immortality  is  the  first  article  of 
*  natural  religion '  to  religious  men  who  have  not  learned  of 
Christ ;  as  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy  precedes  the  Newtonian. 
In  every  age  since  the  first,  Christ  witnesses  as  the  '  Life  of  the 
world '  against  this  pretension  to  native  perpetuity  of  being, 
and  for  the  most  part  witnesses  in  vain.  The  millions  of 
learned  men  who  have  in  every  country  taught  the  man- 
deifying  dogma  of  natural  immortality  exercise  a  far  greater 
authority  than  He.  Athens  still  rules  more  powerfully  over 
men's  minds  than  Nazareth.  Christ  is  the  *  Rejected  of  men,* 
especially  of  philosophers  ;  but  nevertheless  He  is  the  Life  of 
the  world,  and  if  men  live  without  Him,  He  declares  that  they 
will  die  eternally. 
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In  accounting,  therefore,  for  the  rise  and  establishment  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  Christendom,  with 
its  logical  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  endless  misery,  we 
have  not  far  to  seek  for  sufficient  causes.  All  the  special  in- 
fluences of  Jewish  and  heathen  thought  were  vigorously  ai 
work  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  gospel  to  contravene  the 
grand  peculiarity  of  the  Christian  Revelation, — its  declaration 
that  immortality  is  the  gift  of  God,  through  the  Incarnation, 
to  regenerate  men  alone.  Against  this  humbling  'form  of 
doctrine '  all  the  authority  of  the  ancient  thinking  of  both 
Europe  and  Asia  was  arrayed  with  overshadowing  influence. 
Never  had  such  a  notion  been  heard  of,  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  to  the  farthest  East,  as  the  dependence  of  mankind 
for  eternal  life  on  a  Jewish  villager,  who  claimed  to  be  '  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh ' !  All  the  old  religions  of  the  world 
were  against  it — all  the  old  philosophies.  It  was  the  last 
lesson  which  even  the  faithful  disciples  of  Christ  would  con- 
sent to  learn.  From  the  time  when  He  proclaimed  it  in  the 
sjrnagogue  of  Capernaum  (John  vi.)  'many  of  His  disciples 
went  back  and  walked  no  more  with  Him,  saying.  Who  can 
hear  it  ?  *  The  mass  of  Jewish  and  Grecian  converts,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  'culture,'  insisted  on  retaining  their  old  ideas 
when  they  entered  the  Church,^ — and  it  required  nothing  less 
than  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  course  of  written 
revelation  to  enable  a  teacher  to  stand  up  in  any  locality 
against  the  popular  opinion.  The  doctrine  of  immortality  in 
Christ  was  doubtless  as  unacceptable  to  the  majority  of 
Christian  scholars  and  thinkers  then  as  it  is  now  ;  hence  the 
true  cause  for  wonder  is,  not  that,  long  before  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  TertuUian  could  teach  the  doctrine  of  endless 
misery  in  the  language  of  a  fiend,^  but  that  so  late  as  the  third 

'  See  Stanley's  Bsnays  on  the  Apogtolical  Age. 

'  '  How  shall  I  admire,  how  rejoice,  when  I  behold  so  many  proad  monarchs 
liquefying  in  fiercer  fires  than  they  ever  kindled  for  the  Christians,  so  many 
tragedians  more  tuneful  in  the  expression  of  their  own  sufferings,'  etc. — 
De  SpeefaeiiliSf  c.  30. 
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and  fonrth  centuries  we  should  find  nnmerons  indications  of 
the  partial  snrvival  of  the  apostolic  and  unpopular  contradiction 
of  it. 

For  then  as  now  the  leaders  of  thought  were  possessed  with 
the  opinion  that  the  common  people  must  be  partially  deceiyed 
in  order  to  be  restrained.  If  modem  Europe,  both  scientific 
and  theological,  is  honeycombed  with  secret  beliefs,  so  also  was 
ancient  Christendom.  The  most  alarming  theology  was  naturally 
esteemed  the  safest  for  the  multitude. 

Original  Christianity  was  designed  for  sincere  Christians 
only.  A  little  later  a  Christianity  was  required  for  influencing 
the  miscellaneous  multitudes  of  the  Empire.  For  them,  since 
they  were  inaccessible  to  rational  and  spiritual  motives,  magi- 
cal sacraments,  church  ceremonial,  and  terrific  dogma,  formed 
the  three  necessary  elements  of  'religion.'  The  strongest  of 
such  elements,  that  of  terror,  was  at  hand  in  the  popular 
notion  of  man's  immortality  and  its  consequences.  Not  many 
would  look  very  closely  into  the  Christian  standards,  and  thus  a 
'  pious  fraud  '  would,  in  the  judgment  of  the  few  who  examined 
the  question  at  all,  seem  to  be  demanded  by  the  neces^ty 
of  the  times.  This  would  be  but  to  pursue  the  path  of 
'  prudence '  trodden  by  them  in  other  departments,  and  by  so 
many  thousands  of  divines  in  later  generations.  For  one 
teacher  of  Christianity  who  will  independently  examine  his 
doctrines  carefully  and  separately  by  the  standard  of  the 
apostolic  writings,  there  are  at  least  hundreds  who  will  humbly 
subscribe  in  early  life  an  unquestioning  assent  to  whatever  is 
proposed  to  them  as  the  condition  of  the  priesthood  or  ministry, 
when  sanctioned  by  the  Church, — and  scores  in  our  own  time 
who  will  deny  the  authority  of  the  apostles  altogether. 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  governing  influences 
of  life  were  more  favourable  to  independent  study  and  avowal 
in  the  third  century  than  in  the  nineteenth.  Any  mysterious 
or  terrific  statement  once  asserted  by  half  a  dozen  eminent 
preachers,  scholars,  and  martyrs^  was  certain  of  a  long  career 
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of  dominion  over  the  masses  of  mankind.  In  this  case,  not 
half  a  dozen,  bat  the  whole  body  of  Jewish  converts  from 
Pharisaic  teaching,  and  the  entire  armv  of  Greek  converts 
from  the  Alexandrian  and  Athenian  philosophies,  supported  on 
all  sides  the  hell-passion  of  such  a  man  as  Tertullian,  whose 
devontly  ferocions  disposition  offered  a  fitting  engine  for  the 
fresh  propagation  of  the  dogma. 

And  this  takes  no  account  of  that  which  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten  in  describing  the  genesis  of  the  opinion — the  action 
of  '  seducing  spirits  and  the  teaching  of  demons  speaking  lies 
in  hypocrisy,*  which  may  nevertheless  be  believed  to  have 
been  concerned  in  re-establishing  that  primeval  philosophy 
whispered  in  the  ear  of  Eve,  *  Ye  shall  not  surely  die/*  If  a 
few  energetic  preachers,  in  our  own  generation,  reckless  in 
critical  assertion,  ruthless  in  their  treatment  of  opponents,  and 
moderately  well  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  tremendous 
doctrine  they  have  espoused,  are  able  to  persuade  so  many 
modem  multitudes  of  its  truth,  with  the  printed  Bible  under 
their  eyes,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  few  scattered  pro- 
tests of  the  Ante-Nicene  ages  were  feebly  matched  against  the 
influence  of  numberless  Christian  teachers,  maddened  by  the 
cruelty  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  and  thirsting  for  some  vengeful 
threatening  of  hell-torment  which  might  perchance  scare  the 
heathen  into  silence  or  submission.  But  the  Roman  cruelty 
was  alimented  by  the  ^  Christian '  threatenings,  and  both  parties 
alike  were  ignorant  of  the  truth  of  God. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  ULTIMATE  SALVATION   OF 
ALL  MEN,  COMMONLY  CALLED  UNIVERSALISM, 

*  And  by  Him  all  that  believe  are  justified  from  all  things  from  which  they  could 
not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses.  Beware,  therefore,  lest  that  come  upon  you 
which  is  spoken  of  in  the  prophets :  Behold,  ye  despisers,  and  wonder,  and 
perish '  (d4>api<rerrre),—kcts  xiii.  39—41. 


fllHE  modifications  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  future  retri- 
"*•  bution,  both  in  the  earlier  and  later  ages  of  Christianity, 
have  been  determined  in  quality  by  their  point  of  departure. 
Psychology  has  deeply  influenced  the  history  of  interpretation, 
more  deeply  than  is  often  allowed.  The  schools  which  have 
held  as  the  result  of  inquiry,  or  accepted  with  nnquestiohing 
faith  the  everlasting  duration  of  the  soul,  have  been  compelled 
to  deal  with  the  language  of  the  Bible  on  future  punishment 
under  the  difficult  conditions  imposed  by  that  unbiblical  pre- 
conception. And  it  is  hard  to  say  to  which  of  the  two  parties 
who  are  agreed  on  their  psychology,  but  differ  in  their  theo- 
logical views,  we  owe  the  more  signal  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  words  can  bind  a  man  who  approaches  Revelation  with 
the  main  articles  of  his  creed  already  settled  no  more  than  the 
chains  could  bind  the  violent  energumen  among  the  tombs. 
Even  divine  words  are  but  air  against  the  Stet  pro  ratiane 
voluntas. 

The  array  of  believers  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  has,  in 
relation  to  the  subject  of  God's  future  judgments,  been  divided 
into  two  wings ;  the  first  comprising  those  who  maintain  the 
eternity  of  sin  and  misery,  as  the  necessary  result  of  the 
eternity  of  the  sinner  ;  the  second  those  who  maintain  that  the 
Divine  Goodness  will  eventually  recover  all  immortal  beings 
from  sin — and  its  direful  consequences  in  hell.^ 

'  The  RcY.  J.  Baldwin  Brown*B  theory  of  future  punishment  is  based  upon 
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Each  of  these  theological  parties  has  operated  npon  the 
biblical  language  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  enforce  the  rule 
of  interpretation  adyocated  by  us.  To  each  party  the  primary 
truth — ^that  which  must  on  no  account  be  sacrificed,  and  which 
must  give  the  law  to  the  meaning  of  all  judicial  words  used  by 
prophets  and  apostles — is  the  absolute  eternity  of  the  soul  of 
Man.  No  interpretation  which  contradicts  that  first  truth 
must  bo  admitted.  Not  the  plainest  and  most  obvious  sense 
of  words  must  be  permitted  to  stand  before  this  supreme  neces- 
sity of  vindicating  the  divine  dignity  of  man  in  one  portion  of 
his  nature  as  an  indestructible  being.  If  the  Bible  seem  to 
assert  a  psychology  of  its  own,  if  it  seem  to  present  a  whole 
forest  of  verbal  arguments  opposing  the  idea  of  the  actual 
eternity  of  all  men,  then  this  *  postulate  of  all  religion '  must 
pass  like  a  fiery  flame  and  bum  for  itself  a  way  through  all 
that  forest  of  opposing  language. 

But  there  are  two  directions  in  which  this  burning  flame 
may  travel ;  so  that  there  are  two  roads  between  which  the 
philosophic  traveller  may  choose.  The  large  majority  of  divines, 
holding  to  man^s  immortality,  have  felt  themselves  compelled 
to  assert,  since  the  days  of  the  Pharisees  and  early  Greek 
Christianity,  that  the  threatenings  of  death  and  destruction, 
of  perishing  and  extermination  (karat)y  stand  for  the  endless 
misery  of  souls  that  cannot  die  ; — and  with  respect  to  the 
declarations  of  Scripture  that  Christ  came  to  give  eternal  lifey 
that  these  stand  for  the  idea,  that  He  came  to  give  '  spiritual 
life' — holiness  and  divine  happiness — to  souls  already  immortaL 

the  assamption  of  natural  immortalitj,  and  combines  the  fanlts  of  both  Ortho« 
doxy  and  Uniyersalism.  He  seems  to  admit  of  the  eternal  suffering  of  a  sinner, 
if  his  *  free-will  *  hold  out  against  Ood  for  ever.  In  that  case  his  dtttruetum 
will  signify  his  endless  misery.  But  Mr.  Brown  is  hopeful  of  the  conversion  of 
all  sinful  beings  in  hell,  and  then  their  dutruetion  will  signify  the  '  destruction 
of  their  sins.*  The  outlines  of  this  theory  were  also  contained  in  a  paper  by 
Lord  Lyttelton  in  the  C&ntemporary  Review  in  1871.  Lord  Lyttelton  and  Mr. 
Brown  seem  to  attribute  to  free-will  and  hell- torments  the  regenerating  power 
which  the  New  Testament  always  ascribes  to  divine  grace  and  the  truth  of  the 
gospeL 
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This  conduslon,  however,  has  not  satisfied  the  UniyersaliBts 
from  the  days  of  Origen  down  to  the  present  time.  Endowed 
perhaps  with  a  livelier  imagination  than  their  opponents,  they 
have  better  apprehended  the. meaning  of  everlastinff  mffering  ; 
and,  like  the  majority  of  men  who  allow  themselves  earnestly 
to  meditate  npon  that  appalling  prospect  as  applied  to  actually 
existing  human  beings,  and  their  own  relations,  they  have 
found  the  inevitable  results  to  be — approaching  madness, — or 
total  unbelief,— or  some  modification  of  the  orthodox  faith. 
Under  the  condition  of  maintaining  the  psychological  doctrine 
of  man's  immortality,  and  much  more  when  to  that  was  added 
the  doctrine  of  moral  necessity,  but  one  modification  was 
possible — that  of  asserting  the  final  salvation  of  all  mankind. 

But  this  involved  the  difiicult  task  of  dealing  with  the 
language  of  Scripture.  How  shall  this  be  reconciled  with  the 
speculation  of  universal  restitution  ?  The  answer  was  not  long 
delayed  in  the  fertile  mind  of  Origen.  The  orthodox  party  had 
set  a  bold  example  of  manipulating  the  words  of  the  New 
Testament  If  one  party  thinks  itself  entitled  to  explain 
death  by  misery,  and  destrtiction  by  an  immortality  of  sin,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  soul's  immortality,  surely  the  other  may 
daim  an  equal  right  to  operate  for  theological  reasons  upon  the 
same  terms  ;  and  declare  that  the  death  of  the  sinner  signifies 
only  the  death  of  his  sin,  the  destruction  of  the  wicked,  the 
destruction  only  of  tfieir  wickedness ;  thus  opening  the  door  to 
faith  in  an  all-reconciling  mercy,  supposed  to  be  explicitly  an- 
nounced in  certain  passages  of  the  sacred  volume.  Such  has 
been  the  basis  of  Universalist  interpretation  for  sixteen  centuries, 
and  as  long  as  it  endures  such  must  be  the  method  to  which  it 
resorts  in  vindication  of  its  leading  principles. 

It  is  probable  that  neither  Origen  nor  his  followers  would 
have  imagined  so  considerable  a  violence  to  the  language  of 
the  Scripture  threateninnr,  unless  they  had  been  possessed  with 
an  antecedent  faith  in  the  incorruptibility  of  the  soid.  If  a 
reader  has  once  accepted  the  coherent  biblical  theory  elicited 
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by  allowing  the  death  of  Adam  aud  of  his  posterity  to  stand 
for  impending  extinction^  and  the  Ufe  which  is  conferred  in 
Christ  to  stand  for  restored  inmiortality,  restricted  to  men  who 
choose  God  for  their  portion,  the  temptation  to  deal  violently 
with  the  mass  of  biblical  language  is  at  once  taken  away.  Bnt 
so  long  as  men  think  all  souls  immortal,  and  are  oppressed  with 
the  horror  of  the  prevailing  dogma  of  endless  misery  thence 
arising,  the  temptation  to  wrest  the  terms  of  Scripture  into  the 
sense  of  universal  salvation  is  almost  irresistible. 

In  briefly  reviewing  the  arguments  by  which  Universalism 
is  supported,  we  shall  pass  by  those  which  may  be  classified  as 
moral,  and  confine  attention  to  critical  considerations.  The 
moral  argument  for  Universal  Salvation  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
founded  on  the  assumption  of  man's  natural  immortality.  It 
is  taken  as  proved  that  men  must  live  for  ever,  and  then  it  is 
argued  with  different  degrees  of  confidence  to  be  contradictory 
to  what  is  known  of  Divine  Justice  and  Mercy  that  they  should 
suflFer  for  ever  :  whence  it  follows  more  or  less  certainly,  that 
Divine  Wisdom  will  restore  thom  to  blessedness  again.  It  is 
evident  that  this  argument  proceeds  on  a  psychological  assump- 
tion of  man's  eternal  duration  of  being.  That  stiflF-necked 
assumption  we  can  neither  allow  nor  argue  upon.  Its  removal 
from  the  field  of  view  leaves  no  moral  difficulty  to  be  solved  by 
the  violent  hypothesis  of  universalism.  Universalism  has  no 
lociLs  standi  in  dogmatics  until  it  has  established  its  psycho- 
logical postulate  :  and  this  is  precisely  the  work  which  its 
psychologers  steadfastly  decline  to  undertake.  The  natural 
eternity  of  all  souls  is  more  conveniently  asserted  and  assumed 
than  demonstrated,  and  hence  the  pernicious  custom  of  taking 
for  granted  a  principle  which  underlies  the  entire  fabric  of  inter- 
pretation. Those  who  admit  that  that  ground  has  been  under- 
mined by  the  preceding  argument  will  concede  that  the  Univer- 
salists  may  justly  be  required  to  provide  some  new  point  of 
departure. 
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The  cnactl  «-  b3>Iical  argnxnciita  for  the  shvioii  of  all  men 
mre  fo<uid  in  three  seii»  of  scripcnni  expresiaoiis^  (1)  those 
which  dedare  the  chancter  of  God.  (2^  those  wfaidh  assert  the 
mercifol  prorision  of  God  for  the  salTadoo  of  the  whole  race 
of  mankindj  '3^  those  which  are  med  directij  in  ^niuMnw^ing  the 
penakj  of  sin. 

(1;  The  final  salration  of  all  men  is  dedaoed  from  the  re- 
Tealed  character  of  God,  as  the  Father  of  all  mankind.  The 
'fatherhood  of  God'  b  defined  to  be  a  princi{dj  in  the 
Dirine  Mind  which  will  compel  the  Dirine  Will  to  reach  and 
to  rescoe  ererr  one  of  His  sons.  Without  reljing  on  single 
phrases  io  proTe  their  case,  the  moderate  UniTersalists  woold 
affirm  that  the  general  tone  of  Bevelation  supports  the  belief 
that  God*s  ^  tender  mercies  are  over  all  His  works/  and  that 
*  His  rmrcy  endareth  for  ever/ — readies,  therefore,  into  the 
eternity  down  which  the  sinful  soal  is  roshing.  No  created 
being  can  cat  himself  off  from  relationship  to  the  Eternal  Love, 
and  that  Love  will  not  disown  the  relation  of  sonship  whidi  has 
once  existed.  It  is,  therefore,  held  to  be  infinitely  incredible 
that  God  will  inflict  eternal  misery  upon  any  creatare,  and 
equally  incredible  that  the  Father  of  all  will,  with  His  own 
hand,  slay  any  of  Hb  sons,  or  extinguish  their  existence.  The 
Divine  Nature  is  declared  to  be  the  grand  argument  for  the 
final  restitution  of  all  lapsed  creatures. 

Every  thoughtful  observer  of  the  world  will,  however,  agree 
that  more  certainty  is  attainable  as  to  some  things  which 
Divine  Goodness  will  not  do  than  as  to  what  it  icill  do  in  the 
way  of  ]:>ositive  benefaction.  We  may  securely  decide,  for 
example,  that  if  there  be  a  God  of  any  moral  character  at  all, 
as  we  understand  morality,  He  will  not  allow  those  who  have 
died  in  childhood  to  suffer  in  hell  for  ever ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  deduce  from  the  divine  goodness  tbat  it  will  immortalise 
every  sinful  man  to  eternal  joy.  The  sources  of  our  knowledge 
resjiecting  God  are — our  own  nature,  the  world  around  us,  and 
the  Mosaic  and  Christian  revelations :   and  in  each  of  these 
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departments  of  study  there  are  indications  of  moral  character 
in  the  Creator  entirely  different  from  anything  that  can  be 
termed  goodness  to  the  individuaL  Goodness^  real  but  limited, 
is  indeed  manifested  on  all  sides,  but  equally  certain  it  is  that 
beneath  nature  and  providence  there  is  also  a  severity  which 
clearly  contemplates  other  ends  besides  the  enjoyment  of  crea- 
tures,— a  fixed  will  to  uphold  law  at  all  risks,  and  to  carry  oat 
plans  at  great  cost  of  suffering  and  life  to  sentient  transitory 
beings. 

Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  was  so  much  impressed  with  the  severe 
and  awful  element  in  Nature  that  he  doubted  whether  the 
Cause  of  the  Universe  was  as  ^good '  as  is  commonly  represented. 
The  forces  of  the  Kosmos,  as  he  has  shown  in  a  memorable 
passage  in  his  essay  on  Nature  (p.  28),  operate  inexorably ; 
and  if  free  agents  become  entangled,  through  their  own  lack  of 
care  or  knowledge,  in  that  terrible  machinery,  no  cries  of  drown- 
ing, or  agonising,  or  lacerated,  or  dying  persons  avail  to  deliver 
them  from  destruction.  Much,  too,  of  the  mental  and  bodily 
misery  inflicted  on  men  in  the  course  of  Providence  bears  the 
aspect  of  being,  not  disciplinary,  but  terribly  punitive, — and 
that  in  a  measure  which  holds  out  little  hope  of  different  treat- 
ment beyond.  On  the  ground  of  nature,  apart  from  revelation, 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  as  Socrates  found  it,  to  make  out  any 
evidence  of  a  better  state  for  the  generality  of  souls  departed, 
in  case  of  survival.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  outward  nature  reveals  God  acting  by  law 
alone,  of  which,  we  are  now  divinely  taught,  that  the  law, '  work- 
ing wrath,'  cannot  save.  However  great  the  Divine  Goodness, 
it  has  at  least  been  limited  in  this  world  sufficiently  to  allow  the 
major  part  of  mankind  to  reap  the  consequences  of  perverse 
free-will  under  terrible  issues  of  life  and  death. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Scriptures,  assuredly  these  modem  and 
confident  affirmations  of  the  infinite  tenderness  of  God  to- 
wards all  creatures,  good  and  bad,  seem  to  obtain  slight 
confirmation    from    either    history    or    doctrine.     The    Bible 
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resembles  a  vast  ocean  of  traih, — ^and^  like  the  ocean,  it  oflfers 
at  one  time  a  boundless  expanse  of  calm  and  sunshine  ; 
depths  of  redeeming  mercy  overarched  by  azure  heights  of  loye, 
— at  another  time  it  is  covered  with  blackness  and  darkness, 
the  heavens  above  are  red  with  the  fiery  storms  of  Divine 
Wrath,  when  God,  *  glassing  Himself  in  tempest,'  *  thundereth 
marvellously  with  His  voice,'  denouncing  woes  upon  the  rebels 
who  vainly  lift  up  to  heaven  a  supplicating  eye.  'He  that 
made  them  will  have  no  mercy  on  them '  (Isa.  xxvii.  11). 
Every  reader  can  verify  for  himself  these  impressions  of  the 
general  result  of  the  records  of  revelation.  K  words  possess 
any  fixed  meaning,  and  have  been  employed  in  their  ordinary 
sense  by  the  long  succession  of  inspired  prophets  and  apostles, 
and  by  the  Son  of  God  Himself,  assuredly  we  do  not  gather 
that  the  object  was  to  make  us  believe  that  God's  nature  is 
such  as  to  compel  Him  to  save  all  alike  at  last.  The  bright 
current  of  the  divine  promises  to  penitent  men  is  not  more 
strikingly  distinct  than  the  Pyriphlegethon  of  curses  which  rolls 
its  direful  volume  into  the  abyss  of  perdition,  seeming  to  carry 
upon  its  waves  all  obstinately  rebellious  persons  whether  dia- 
bolical or  human.  Mankind  can  scarcely  have  been  mistaken  at 
least  in  gathering  both  from  the  Creation  and  from  these  Books 
the  conviction  that  there  is  some  attribute  of  God  far  different 
from  Fatherly  Compassion  and  Goodness  concerned  in  deal- 
ing with  obstinate  offenders.  *  Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire ' 
can  scarcely  signify  that  the  Divine  Love  is  bent  on  saving 
desperate  malefactors. 

The  positive  affirmations  of  some  writers  as  to  the  non- 
recurrence  of  evil  in  the  universe,  after  the  suppression  of 
the  present  rebellion,  are  based  on  perhaps  exaggerated  ideas 
both  of  the  creature's  stability  and  of  divine  *  goodness.' 
There  is  an  *  everlasting  fire '  of  divine  judgment  ready  to 
execute  vengeance  upon  any  rebels  who  may  arise  in  the  course 
of  eternity.  Evil  may  be  eternal  in  this  sense,  that  it  may 
arise  again  in  the  course  of  endless  duration  ;  but  it  will  always 
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be    overthrown    and    destroyed    by    Omnipotent    Righteous- 
ness.^ 

The  revealed  character  of  God^  then,  we  cannot  find  to  be 
more  favourable  to  the  expectations  of  Universalism  than  the 
Divine  character  as  shadowed  forth  by  nature.  The  biblical 
doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of  God  seems  to  be  that  there 
is  no  limit  to  His  mercy  towards  His  obedient  children  ;  that 
He  will  be  compassionate  towards  young  children  and  ignorant 
offenders;  but  that  there  is  'judgment  without  mercy*  for 
all  fallen  angels,  and  all  men  who  '  set  themselves  against  the 
Lord,  and  against  His  Christ/ — and  this  closes  the  door  of  hope, 
so  far  as  we  can  discern,  against  large  numbers  of  mankind. 

(2)  K  now  we  turn  to  the  general  declarations  of  Divine 
Compassion  towards  men,  on  which  Universalists  rely,  we 
shall  discover  the  operation  of  a  principle  of  interpretation 
which  itself  deserves  the  severe  reprobation  of  honest  receivers 
of  Eevelation.  The  charm  and  exceeding  human  worth  of 
some  of  its  abettors  must  not  silence  here  the  voice  of  friendly 
reproof  and  expostulation,  for  good  and  able  men  are  always 
the  strength  of  every  bad  cause. 

What,  then,  are  the  general  declarations  of  Divine  Mercy  to 
mankind  on  which  some  rely  to  prove  that  eventually  all  will 
arrive  in  heaven  ?     The  following  are  the  chief : — 

John  iii.  17. — '  God  sent  not  His  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn 
the  world,  but  that  the  world  through  Him  might  be  saved.* 

John  i.  29. — Christ  was  '  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world.*  (See  also  John  iv.  42,  1  John  iv.  14,  *  Saviour  of 
the  world,*  6  (runyjp  rov  koct/aov.) 

John  zii.  82. — *  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw 
€dl  men  unto  myself.* 

Bom.  V.  15,  18. — '  If  through  the  offence  of  one  the  many  be 
dead  (ol  ttoAXoI),  much   more  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  gift  by 

>  This  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  a  remarkable  passage  in  The  Unseen  Universe^ 
p.  208.  The  same  idea  was  expressed  long  before  in  Hobbes*s  Leviathan :  ch« 
on  Kingdom  of  Darkness. 
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grace  hath  abounded  onto  th^  many  (rovs  ttoAAovs)*  Therefore  as 
by  the  offence  of  one  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation, 
even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one  the  free  gift  came  upon  aU  m^en 
unto  justification  of  life.* 

1  Cor.  15,  28. — *  When  all  things  are  subjected  to  Him  (to  Christ), 
then  also  shall  the  Son  be  subjected  unto  Him  that  put  all  things 
under  Him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all.*  The  subjection  of  Christ 
to  God  is  filial,  therefore  it  is  argued  the  subjection  of  all  things  to 
Christ  at  last  will  be  filial. 

Ephesians  i.  10. — '  That  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  time 
He  might  gather  together  in  one  all  things  in  the  Christ,  both  which  are 
in  the  heavens  and  which  are  on  earthy  even  in  Him.* 

Phil.  ii.  9,  10. — '  God  hath  highly  exalted  Him,  and  given  Him  a 
name  which  is  above  every  name,  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every 
knee  should  bow,  of  the  heavenly,  and  the  earthly,  and  the  subterranean 
(koi  Karax^oi'iW),  and  every  tongue  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord, 
to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.' 

1  Tim.  ii.  4. — '  This  is  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God  our  Saviour, 
who  wiUeth  (0c\ci)  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth ;  *  again,  verse  6,  '  Christ  gave  Himself  a  ransom  for  all, 
to  be  testified  in  the  destined  times.' 

1  Tim.  iv.  10. — *  We  trust  in  the  living  God,  who  is  the  Saviour  of 
all  men  (o-on-^p  irayrmv  dvOp^iov),  specially  of  the  believing.* 

Titus  ii.  11. — *  For  the  grace  of  God  salutary  or  saving  to  all  men 
(17  (r<iyrqpLo^  irao'w)  hath  appeared.* 

1  John  ii.  2. — '  And  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not 
for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  (?rcpi  6\ov 
rov  KoafJAJv).' 

1  Cor.  XV.  22. — <As  in  Adam  all  died,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive.* 

2  Cor.  v.  19. — *  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto 
Himself.* 

Bev.  iv.  18. — *  Every  creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth, 
and  under  the  earth  (viroxarco  r^s  y^))  acd  such  as  are  in  the  sea, 
heard  I  saying.  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power  be  unto 
Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever.* 

Such  are  the  general  declarations  of  divine  love  and  compas- 
sion tx)wards  all  mankind,  and  of  the  final  victory  of  Divine 
Sovereignty   over  all   opposition^   on    which   Origen    and    his 
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fellow-believers  in  every  generation  have  relied  in  convincing 
themselves  that  hell  itself  is  a  school  of  discipline  for  salva- 
tion, and  that  the  destruction  of  the  wicked  sifrnifios  only  the 
destruction  of  their  sin. 

We  accept  in  the  full  breadth  of  their  meaning  all  these 
declarations  of  the  apostles  of  Christ,  and  of  Christ  Himself^ 
to  the  effect  that  God  has  so  loved  the  world  as  to  give  His 
only  begotten  Son,  that  ^whosoever  believeth  in  Ilim  should 
not  perish,  but  should  have  everlasting  life^  Thd  foundation  of 
the  gospel  is  laid  in  a  divine  mercy  towards  mankind,  which 
embraces  in  its  purpose  the  whole  human  race.  ^  God,  unlleth 
not  that  any  should  perish^  hut  that  all  should  come  to  repent- 
ance.^ Neither  do  we  doubt  that  those  who  have  no  oppor- 
tunity in  this  world  of  receiving  the  suasive  and  converting 
influences  of  the  divine  grace  will,  according  to  S.  Peter,  have 
the  opportunity  of  receiving  them  before  the  final  judgment. 

In  the  same  manner  we  accept  with  confidence  the  above 
cited  declarations  of  apostolic  men  that  the  issue  of  all  the 
divine  dealings  in  mercy  and  judgment  will  be  to  reconcile  all 
things  to  God  in  earth  and  in  heaven,  by  converting  all  salvable 
beings  to  obedience,  and  by  reducing  to  destruction  and  ^  dashing 
to  pieces*  every  adversary  who  refuses  to  *bend  the  knee,' — 
so  that  God  ^  shall  be  all  in  all.'  And  we  perceive  in  these 
sublime  testimonies  of  the  sacred  Word,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
most  certain  evidence  that  evil  men  cannot  be  eternal,  and,  on 
the  other,  that  the  notion  of  a  limited  atonement,  or  limited 
intention  in  the  application  of  the  gospel,  is  of  all  figments  in 
theology  the  most  baseless  and  dishonouring  to  God. 

But  here  our  consent  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Universalists 
founded  on  these  scriptures  must  end.  To  cite  them  in  evidence 
of  the  final  salvation  of  all  men  is  (according  to  our  under- 
standing) to  loosen  the  bands  of  honest  criticism,  and  equally  to 
open  the  floodgates  of  rebellious  passion  all   over  the  world. 
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For  the  limitation  of  those  declarations  to  the  idea  of  God's 
merciful  intention  towards  all,  and  to  the  final  victory  of 
divine  power  and  wisdom  in  the  salvation  of  some  and  the 
destruction  of  some,  is  required  by  the  whole  body  of  apostolic 
and  prophetic  testimony. 

The  reasons  of  this  persuasion  are  threefold,  derived  (1)  from 
the  quality  of  the  terms  generally  employed  to  denote  future 
punishment ;  (2)  from  the  adjectives  of  duration  several  times 
affixed  to  these  terms ;  (3)  from  the  very  nature  and  conditions 
of  the  redemptive  action  as  unfolded  in  the  Scripture. 

(1)  The  general  terms  employed  to  denote  future  punishment 
compel  the  interpretation  of  the  above-cited  passages  in  the 
sense  by  us  maintained.  The  plain  meaning  of  these  terms 
carries  with  it  such  an  extermination  of  the  wicked  as  leaves 
no  room  for  a  restorative  action  of  divine  grace  in  helL  They 
are  to  die,  to  perish,  to  pass  away,  to  vanish,  to  be  destroyed 
for  ever,  utterly  to  perish,  to  be  consumed,  to  be  burnt  up  like 
chaff,  to  be  blotted  from  the  book  of  life,  not  to  see  life,  to  be 
destroyed  body  and  soul  in  Gehenna,  to  die  the  second  death, 
to  be  *  ground  to  powder,'  '  broken  to  shivers,'  ^  dashed  in 
pieces,' — such  expressions  in  Greek  being  exactly  represented 
by  the  force  of  these  English  words  corresponding  to  them. 
These  assuredly  are  not  the  words  which  would  naturally 
occur  to  a  writer  desiring  to  convey  the  idea  of  universal 
salvation.  They  seem  expressly  chosen  to  shut  the  door 
against  hope.  They  convey  the  idea,  not  of  the  destruction  of 
sin,  but  of  the  sinner  ;  not  of  the  purging  away  of  wickedness, 
but  of  the  utter  death  of  the  wicked  man.  The  violence  of 
the  Universalist  interpretation  is  as  conspicuous  as  that  of  the 
orthodox  faith,  which  finds  in  death  the  threatening  of  a  mise- 
rable life  eternal.  It  is  indeed  the  one  violence  which  has  led 
to  and  supported  the  other. 

•If  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  prophets  and  aposties  to 
teach  what  has  been  taught  in  these  pages,  that  man  apart 
from  God  perishes  for  ever,  it  could  have  been  taught  in  no 
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other  words  than  those  which  have  actually  been  chosen.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  words  chosen  to  denote  the  nature  of 
fatnre  punishment  are  the  last  that  should  have  been  selected 
to  teach  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation. 

(2)  Relying  upon  the  general  system  of  doctrine  which 
compels  this  conclusion,  we  rely  also  upon  the  soundness  of  the 
ancient  argument  against  Origen^s  opinion,  that  the  adjectives 
of  duration  affixed  in  several  parts  of  Scripture  to  the  threaten- 
ings  of  destruction  exclude  the  hope  of  any  reversal  of  the 
doom  by  restoration  to  heaven.  Admitting  all  that  can  fairly 
be  advanced  respecting  the  limited  senses  of  aldvu)^,  everlastinffj 
in  certain  connections,  it  must  be  allowed  that  its  connection 
with  the  threat  of  SkeOpo^,  or  extermination,  by  S.  Paul 
(2  Thess.  i.  9),  is  designed  to  exclude  the  last  ray  of  hope  from 
the  view  of  men  in  regarding  the  doom  of  the  sinners  there 
referred  to.  The  *  punishment '  of  whatever  nature  is  '  eternal,* 
the  destruction  is  '  everlastinff,^  the  perishing  is  *  for  ever^  the 
blackness  of  darkness  is  for  eternity  (et9  rdi/  altSva).  ^  They 
shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.' 

(3)  We  are  finally  settled  in  the  dread  persuasion  of  the 
vanity  of  Universalist  hopes  by  the  nature  of  the  Redemption 
which  the  Bible  makes  known.  So  long  as  mankind  is  con- 
templated in  the  character  of  immortals,  Universalist  doctrine 
marches  forward  with  flying  banners  and  hopeful  prognostics. 
But  the  Scripture,  whether  taken  as  a  scientific  statement,  or 
as  a  popular  revelation,  places  man  before  God  in  judgment  on 
a  wholly  different  ground. 

Man,  according  to  the  Bible,  is  not  unconditionally  immortal 
by  nature  and  destiny.  He  was  created  from  the  dust  of  the 
earth,  and  called  Earthrbomf  or  Man  of  dust,  on  the  day  of  his 
making.  The  thinking  power  may,  if  God  will,  survive,  in  a 
maimed,  imperfect  state,  but  it  alone  is  not  the  Man.  Man  at 
his  creation  was  of  earth  (j(pifcos;),  and  perishable.  God  placed 
him  in  paradise  on  trial  for  eternal  life.  In  that  trial  he  &iled, 
and  by  sin  brought  upon  himself  the  sentence  of  extermination. 
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Under  this  sentence,  as  has  been  shown,  lies  the  race  of  man- 
kind while  under  the  law.  '  The  letter  killeth.'  We  owe  to 
the  Incarnation  our  hope  of  immortality,  and  the  application 
of  that  grace  is  by  the  transforming  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  regeneration  and  resurrection.  There  is  no  other  power 
which  can  effect  the  needed  change.  There  is  no  known  ten- 
dency in  sin  or  in  suffering,  whether  on  earth  or  in  hell,  to 
regenerate,  or  glorify,  or  immortalise  a  dying  sinner;  while  there 
is  a  known  tendency  in  both  to  break  up  the  very  being  of  the 
offender.  And  we  are  distinctly  taught  that  those  who  are  not 
bom  again  ^  cannot  inherit  incorruption.'  Those  who  are 
not  bom  twice  will  die  twice.  We  must  be  *  bom  again,'  or 
die  the  ^  second  death.'  This  second  death  itself  is  never  set 
forth  as  a  sacrament  of  immortality.  The  tree  of  life  does  not 
grow  beside  '  the  lake  of  fire.'  It  grows  beside  the  river  of  life 
in  paradise  alone,  and  the  gate  of  paradise  is  ^  kept '  by  Omnipo- 
tence against  the  entrance  of  the  damned.  *•  Then  shall  the 
King  say  unto  those  on  his  left  hand,  I  know  you  not  whence 
ye  are.  Depart,  ye  cursed,  into  the  everlasting  fire,  prepared 
for  the  devil  and  his  angels.'  ^  There  remaineth  no  more  sacri- 
fice for  sins,  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  and 
fiery  indignation,  which  shall  devour  (eat  up)  the  adversary ' 
{lireUi,  Heb.  x.  27). 

We  conclude,  then,  that  as  a  theory  to  be  established  by 
criticism,  Universalism  is  based  on  special  pleading ;  while  as  a 
delusive  prospect  to  be  set  before  mankind  it  is  likely,  as  recent 
American  experience  has  shown,  to  ruin  innumerable  souls, 
who  will  neglect  the  'day*  of  salvation,  for  the  'fooFs  to- 
morrow,' which  never  arrives.  Again  the  writer  keenly  feels 
the  pain  occasioned  by  delivering  so  earnest  a  protest  against 
the  doctrine  of  some  able  and  other^'ise  admirable  writers ; 
but  conscience  is  forbidden  to  use  smoother  language  when 
convinced  that  a  truth  is  at  stake  of  limitless  importance.  The 
doctrine  of  the  salvation  of  all  extends  on  every  side.  -  It  is 
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eating  oat  the  ^  fear  of  God  '  in  the  heart  of  the  modern  Church. 
Multitudes  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  cherish  it  in  secret, 
with  more  or  less  of  assent,  whose  ministry  suffers  in  fervency 
accordingly,  the  sense  of  danger  being  lost.  Yet  they  are  for 
some  reason  afraid  to  proclaim  it.  Why  afraid?  Is  it  not 
that  they  suspect  that  the  common  sense  of  serious  Christians 
will  explode  their  opinion  as  contrary  to  Scripture  ?  The  minds 
of  such  good  men,  honestly  unable  to  sustain  the  stupendous 
burden  of  the  dogma  of  endless  torments,  and  knowing  no 
other  refuge,  have  fled  to  the  doctrine  of  the  salvation  of  all 
men,  quoting  the  Poet  Laureate's  agreeable  reveries  when  Holy 
Scripture  fails  them. 

These  secret  Universalists  correctly  judge  that  the  common 
people  will  not  receive  their  doctrine  as  Scriptural,  for  it  can 
be  extracted  from  the  Bible  only  by  a  system  of  special 
pleading  which  would  be  rejected  in  every  court  of  law.  It 
is  as  if  there  were  an  Act  of  Parliament  partitioning  certain 
lands  between  a  thousand  of  the  people  ;  commencing  with  a 
general  statement  of  goodwill  towards  the  whole  company  so 
designated  for  endowment,  and  with  an  expression  of  the  de- 
sire and  intention  of  the  Queen  and  Parliament  for  an  equal 
division  between  all  the  thousand  ;  but  distinctly  providing, 
in  words  repeated  again  and  again,  that  if  any  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries should  commit  robbery  or  murder,  or  disobey  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  divide  the  land,  they  should  on 
conviction  be  put  to  death,  and  so  be  shut  out  and  cut  off  for 
ever  from  their  portion  of  the  grant  What  should  we  think 
of  an  advocate  employed  by  such  criminals  if  he  rested  his 
plea,  in  an  action  against  the  Commissioners,  upon  the  clearly 
comprehensive  language  of  the  general  terms  of  the  Act,  which 
expressed  the  intention  of  an  equal  distribution,  and  professed 
an  equal  benevolence  in  Parliament  towards  every  member  of 
the  thousand  ?  If  he  were  to  found  an  argument  on  the  fact 
that  the  Queen  loves  all  her  subjects  equally,  and  therefore 
doubtless  intended  good  and  bad  alike  to  share  in  the  distribu- 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THIS  THEODICY  ON  THE 

CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

TtfR.  ISAAC  TAYLOR  in  one  of  his  ktest  works,  Wesley 
•^^  and  MethadUmy  has  the  following  somewhat  enigmatic 
and  prophetic  passage,  in  which  he  foretells  a  re-examination  of 
the  doctrine  of  human  destiny,  which  will  bring  new  power  to 
the  Church  of  the  future. 

'  When  once  this  weighty  question  of  the  after-life  has  been 
opened,  a  controversy  will  ensue,  in  the  progress  of  which  it  will  be 
discovered  that,  with  unobservant  eyes,  we  and  our  predecessors  have 
been  so  walking  up  and  down,  and  running  hither  and  thither,  among 
dim  notices  and  indications  of  the  future  destinies  of  the  human 
family,  as  to  have  failed  to  gather  up  or  to  regard  much  that  has  lain 
upon  the  pages  of  the  Bible,  open  and  free  to  our  use.  Those  who, 
through  the  coarse  of  years,  have  been  used  to  read  the  Scriptures 
unshackled  by  systems,  and  bound  to  no  conventional  modes  of  belief 
must  have  felt  an  impatience  in  waiting — not  for  the  arrival  of  a  new 
revelation  from  heaven,  but  of  an  ample  and  unfettered  interpretation 
of  that  which  has  so  long  been  in  our  hands. 

*  Thus  the  future  Methodism,  as  we  assume,  will  feel  the  need  of 
and  will  acqoire  for  itself,  under  pressure  of  the  most  urgent  motives, 
an  incontrovertible  exposition  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  future 
administration  of  justice  ;  but  then  it  will  not  make  this  acquisition 
as  if  it  could  be  held  as  an  insulated  dogma ;  for  whatever  is  further 
ascertained  on  this  ground  will  come  to  stand  in  its  true  relationship 
to  much  beside,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  same  argument,  will  have 
started  to  view,  as  the  genuine  sense  of  the  inspired  books.  The 
doctrine  of  future  punishment,  as  a  belief  drawn  from  Scripture,  and 
so  drawn  as  to  dissipate  prevalent  illusions,  and  to  spread  on  all  sides 
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%  ^ji^uUnr  and  effective  alarm — snch  a  belief  will  take  its  place  in  the 
lui^Ut  i>f  an  expanded  prospect  of  the  compass  and  intention  of  the 
Christian  s}*»t^m. 

*  S^>  it  will  be  with  the  future  Methodism ;  and  although  it  will  rest 
il^lf  a|H>n  a  laboriously  obtained  belief  concerning  the  "  wrath  to 
\vine  **  -a  belief  that  will  heave  the  human  mind  with  a  deep,  convul- 
14 v^  drt'ad. — yot,  and  notwithstanding  this  preliminary,  the  renovation 
\^  hioh  we  Ux^k  for  will  come  in  as  the  splendour  of  day  comes  in  the 
ir\'pic»— it  will  be  a  sudden  brightness  that  makes  all  things  glad  !  * — 

In  tht»  t\m*gi>ing  pages  we  have  presumed,  in  accordance 
^ith  fhi»  pT\>plkH\v,  to  discQSs,  as  others  have  done,  the  doctrine 
\^t'  hunuin  innuortality  as  taught  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
8\'ri('furtv^  living  Ar^t  ascertained  that  on  the  basis  of  science 
tho  \)UtSHtion  of  future  life  admits  of  no  hopeful  solution. 
rh\  ;ii\til  tiaturt^  (H>ints  us  to  the  earth  for  our  original,  and  to 
tho  ^rH\o  for  our  jKvssible,  nay  our  probable,  end.  But  the 
lwu«ort«Kty  r^^T^^aKni  by  the  gospel  is  its  most  signal  peculiarity. 
If  i*  w*l  forth  a*  dorivtHl,  not  from  Adam,  but  from  Christ,  not 
tVv^tu  «>Artb«  but  fnnn  ht^avon.  It  includes  body  and  soul,  it  is 
\v«vlitix*n,*^l  ujvn  union  with  God  in  regeneration,  it  is  denied 
to  iIk^  jvi^i^tontK  wiokixl  Tlie  wicked  %rxU  perish^  they  wiU 
Kx"*  .'4e\'  *\^^  nv'\  thoy  will  W  di\<tn>t/ed  body  and  soul  in  hell. 

M>»  ♦  V;'.^*»  ^liU'K  I  iv\>riv\\l  in  1S71  from  the  late  Rev.  Isaac  Jennings,  of 
vVK^•i'>«  A  \\i!iKsl  vvntnl'utor  to  Kitto's  Biblical  Emcyeloptrdia,  he  says  that 
Sv  x>  **  ^^v-  *A:-«iv.'.\ii>l  \^iih  Mr.  1«miv*  Taylor,  and  can  testify  positively  that  he 

o  .»N  ^^l  »»\v^'»<  vUvui\\lW  tt\»m  the  ^vpular  opinion,  and  did  not  believe  in  the 
w  wsvj*:*'  ;\  >^i  Ov  *x  wl.  I  rememWr  once  putting  the  question  to  him  in  the 
^^MMjv*»V>  >«*  t**,>'t\^vtk\r  t''T^'*»r.  "  IV  Tou  m^  think  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
u.«.- .4'  \u»o»nm\Vv,\  >>^  Uh*  A^ul  i5  a  doliwion  ?"  He  it^plicd  most  distinctly,"  I  do;" 
^s^^v^-^x^   ^^«%^»  *A|vJ\*'>>Mv^  »l'^»  his  assent.    I  know  from  intimations  he  gave 

.*  X »  '»•  NX •»>>">**;»*'«*  tlMt  ho  did  iK>i  heliexe  in  eternal  torment ;  and  I  think 
\xV*  *•  »'*'  ^^*^^  **  *ho  lime  when  he  wi\ne  Satmrday  Ereninf  be  was  of  the 
^■*i,    u'  »»a  >*H  I  ho  *»^^v^.      I  knv^w  also  that  Mr.  Taylor  held  that  in  the 

>,v  \  *os  \\x'4Nl  »*  ivh^knUaI  p^^^^>«."*  will  ^^  on.  or  goes  on  now,  in  the  case  of  all 
^.„  x.:  ,'  ;.*\v  UwnI  aud  du\l  «'iM«fiif  k^rim^  tke  tf«r/v/.' 
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Section  I. 

In  this  section  I  purpose  to  consider  the  influence  of  these 
ideas,  regarded  as  a  coherent  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
Character  and  Government,  upon  the  Christian  life  ;  specially 
in  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  that  sense  of  the  reality  of 
revelation,  and  of  faith  in  it,  out  of  which  a  holy  life  must 
spring.  A  belief  which  is  a  ^  make-believe '  can  aficct  life  only 
superficially.  The  conviction  which  is  to  govern  conduct  in 
a  world  of  strong  temptation  must  be  thorough  and  profound. 

The  custom  which  too  often  prevails  both  among  Christians 
and  sceptics,  of  representing  Faith  and  Reason  as  opposites,  is 
unbiblical  and  pernicious.  In  the  Scriptures,  Faith  is  never 
opposed  to  reason,  but  always  to  sight.  If  faith  is  contrary 
to  reason,  faith  is  irrational.  But  right  faith  is  the  exercise 
of  purified  reason,  using  that  word  to  denote  both  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  faculties  of  man.  It  was  to  this  Conscience 
or  moral  faculty  that  the  apostles  appealed  in  commending 
original  Christianity  to  the  world  ;  '  commending  ourselves  to 
every  marHs  conscience  {oweiBrjaiv)  in  the  sight  of  God '  (2  Cor, 
iv.  2).  The  proper  basis  of  faith  is  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
convictions  of  mankind  ;  but  in  proportion  as  Christianity  is 
corrupted  it  retreats  from  that  basis  to  build  a  credulous  assent 
on  antiquated  custom,  or  on  the  authoriiy  of  the  uninstructed 
multitude.  It  may  be  added  that  in  proportion  as  faith  blindly 
seeks  to  build  on  this  foundation  it  loses  its  control  over  the 
understanding  and  the  will,  and  practical  morality  is  distorted 
or  forgotten,  until  at  length  Loyola's  doctrine  of  the  soul's 
subjection  to  the  will  of  the  priest,  like  a  dead  body  {ut  cadaver)^ 
is  reckoned  the  height  of  virtue. 

We  find  no  indication  in  the  apostolic  writings  that  Christi- 
anity at  its  promulgation  caused  a  shock  to  the  general 
conscience  of  mankind.  It  opposed  the  world's  foolish  and 
degenerate  cults,  it  denounced  vile  social  customs,  it  made  all 
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things  new ;  but  we  find  no  record  in  the  Apologies  tihat  it 
was  rejected  because  it  was  moraUy  incredible,  because  the 
God  whom  it  revealed  was  a  Being  in  character  unintelligible, 
or  detestable  to  the  moral  faculty.  This  cause  for  rejecting 
Christianity  is  peculiar  to  the  later  ages  of  the  gospel.  There 
is  no  trace,  in  the  hostile  manifestations  with  which  the  gospel 
w^as  encountered  at  first,  of  that  profound  moral  loathing  which 
has  been  felt  for  it  by  many  able  modem  infidels,  who  neverthe- 
less admire  what  is  good,  just,  generous,  and  compassionate  in 
their  fellow-creatures  who  are  Christians. 

Nor  is  it  sceptics  alone  who  have  found  themselves  unable 
to  appreciate  or  admire  the  moral  element  in  modem  Christi- 
anity, considered  as  a  supposed  revelation  of  the  Divine  Cha- 
racter. Popular  Christianity  can  scarcely  be  said,  even  by  its 
professional  advocates,  to  take  a  very  firm  hold  on  the  moral 
sentiments  of  its  adherents,  to  commend  itself  in  its  highest 
doctrines  to  the  hearty  assent  of  their  conscience,  or  to  awaken 
the  free,  graceful,  and  loyal  emotions  of  the  soul.  The  general 
truth  of  the  gospel  is  received,  and  the  faith  of  it  operates 
(through  the  secret  and  merciful  aid  of  heaven)  in  an  admi- 
rable degree  to  the  production  of  holy  lives  ;  but  what  is 
called  the  'scheme  of  salvation*  as  a  whole,  is  seen  by  the 
common  mind  covered  with  a  kind  of  indistinct  haze  or  glare, 
which  takes  it  out  of  the  range  of  topics  adapted  for  the  ordi- 
nary exercise  of  thought  and  reflection.  A  not  uncommon  feel- 
ing is  that  the  less  attention  it  receives  the  better  for  a  man's 
belief  in  it ;  since  *  the  faith '  is  of  such  a  quality  that  reasoning 
upon  it, — that  is,  using  the  moral  faculty^ — is  likely  to  lead  to 
unsettlement.  Thinking  on  the  '  articles  of  religion '  comes  to 
be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  employment,  and  inquiring  into 
them  is  confounded  with  scepticism.  Thus  the  pride  of  igno- 
rance reproves  what  is  termed  the  pride  of  reason,  and  a 
spurious  humility  keeps  watch  over  the  spiritual  slumber  of 
the  popular  understanding. 

or  is  this  indisposition  to  think  upon  many  of  the  articles 
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of  modern  faith  wholly  inexcusable.  A  vigorous  application 
of  the  moral  sense  to  some  well-established  dogmas  usually 
ends  in  unbelief,  unless  the  inquirer  is  happy  enough  to  find 
a  spiritual  clue  to  guide  him  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  his  diffi- 
culties. 

Under  the  strictly  orthodox  representation  of  the  action 
of  Deity  in  redemption,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  at  the  vacant 
stare  of  village  labourers,  or  Sunday-school  catechumens,  or 
skilled  artificers,  or  even  at  the  honest  confession  of  the  author 
of  Tlie  Limits  of  Religions  Thought,  who  maintains  that  the 
moral  character  of  Deity  in  Christianity  is  practically  unin" 
telUgible  by  the  human  conscience.  We  can  hardly  wonder 
at  the  indignant  repulse  given  by  the  astonished  Indian  idola- 
ter, when  we  inform  him  in  one  breath  of  the  reputed  consti- 
tution of  law  which  the  Gospel  came  into  the  w(jrld  to  replace, 
and  of  that  constitution  of  grace  which  it  came  to  establish 
instead.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  declare  that  a  lack  of  assent  to 
the  theory  promulgated  is  due  to  the  absence  of  illuminating 
grace,  since  it  is  not  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  quench 
the  moral  understanding  of  man  ;  and  large  numbers  of  persons 
who  afford  decisive  evidence  of  enjoying  the  teaching  of  that 
Holy  Spirit  experience  as  much  difficulty  in  the  reception  of 
that  theory  as  the  artisan,  the  philosopher,  or  the  subtle 
Hindoo.  Indeed  the  Christians  of  modern  times  do  not  believe 
even  Protestant  Christianity  in  their  inmost  souls  nearly  so 
deeply  as  is  supposed.  They  are  afflicted  at  times  with  more 
serious  doubts  and  difficulties  than  they  care  or  dare  to  ex- 
press ;  and  So  far  from  possessing  intelligible  conceptions  of 
the  moral  character  of  God,  which  lead  to  hearty  rejoicing,  or 
victorious  faith,  or  triumphant  song,  the  result  produced  is  gene- 
rally little  more  than  passive  submission  to  church  authority, 
and  the  verbal  ascription  of  praises  to  Heaven,  as  possessing 
attributes  of  'goodness*  and  ^justice,' — which  are  nevertheless 
felt  to  bo  enveloped  in  impenetrable  mystery.  Modern  church 
psalmody,  however  beautiful  to   the   ear  in   its   instrumental 
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dement.  eipp>$5t*  with  ihe  wof  lint?  of  that  gename  melotlj 
of  Uje  heart  which  coiner  widi  inieose  coovicdon  and  jot. 

The  theolo^  in  which  Christei^ioiii  has  been  fixed  for  ages 
is  sarelT  answerable  for  the  loose  hold  of  the  moial  facnltv  on 
Berelation.      Consider  what  that  theolo^   bvs  down  as   its 

*  scheme  of  salTation.^ 

(1^  It  commences  with  the  statement  that  Adam  was 
created  immortal  as  God.  in  his  sool.  hot.  as  to  his  bodr, 
susceptible  of  death  ;  (i)  that  he  was  placed  in  Paradise,  on 
trial  for  everlasting  lite,  under  the  menace  of  dtath ;  while, 
notwithstanding,  irrespeciirelv  of  the  tree  of  Life,  the  chief 
part  of  his  nature  was  already  incapable  of  extinction  ; — that 
i  le  privilege  held  out  to  him  really  was,  therefore,  to  escape 
death  of  the  body  alone  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  threatening, 
and  death  of  the  soul  only  in  a  metaphorical  signification  of  the 
term  ;  (3)  that,  failing  in  his  probation,  he  brought  upon  him- 
self death  of  the  bodv,  and  eternal  miserv  of  the  soul :  and 
upon  his  posterity,  according  to  one  account,  simply  temporal 
death  (which  system  of  interpretation  does  not  render  any  very 
lucid  explanation  of  the  natural  state  and  legal  prospects  of  the 
souls  of  the  i>osterity)  ; — according  to  another  account,  more  an- 
cient and  ortho<lox,  and  held  by  all  the  great  historical  churclioa, 
both  tenii>onil  death  and  eternal  misery  of  the  soul  ;  (4)  that, 
therefore,  all  mankind  are  bom,  be/ore  they  /tare  sinned  after 
tlie  similitude  of  Adams  transgression^  justly  liable  to  ever- 
lasting misery,  whether  through  imputation,  or  through  the 
po8sc»ssion  of  a  nature  necessarily  corrupt  in  all  its  develop- 
ments ;  (5)  that  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  bear  the  curso 
of  the  law,  which  was  death — a  curse  which  signified  eternal 
misery  in  the  instance  of  mankind,  but  was   taken   to  mean 

*  death  of  the  cross '  only,  in  the  person  of  the  Saviour ;  (6) 
that  in  consequence  of  this  literal  death  of  Christ,  death  in  all 
the  figurative  senses  has  been  removed  from  the  believer,  and 
his  physical  death  shall  be  abolished  by  resurrection ;  (7)  that 
although   the    Mosaic   law    'entered   that    the    ofienoe    might 
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abound,'  it  made  no  mention  of  eternal  misery,  while  never- 
theless Christ's  death  delivers  us  from  that  legal  curse  of 
which  no  mention  is  made  ;  (8)  that  while  the  penalty  for 
despising  the  law  of  Moses  was  literal  ^  death  under  two  or 
three  witnesses,'  the  penalty  of  despising  a  system  of  mercy 
shall  be  injimiely  more  tremendous  than  that,  being  to  suffer 
misery  throughout  endless  duration  ;  the  punishment  for  re- 
jecting the  divine  mercy  being,  therefore,  infinitely  more 
terrible  than  that  for  rejecting  the  divine  justice  ;  and,  lastly, 
(9)  that  although  the  greater  part  of  mankind  have  been  alto- 
gether deprived,  under  divine  providence,  of  the  means  of 
grace,  they  have  been  placed  on  the  same  awful  probation, 
unknown  to  themselves,  for  an  eternal  existence  in  happiness 
or  in  misery  ;  the  redemption  by  Christ  having  added  this 
incalculable  burden  to  the  original  curse  on  Adam,  that  their 
bodies  shall  be  raised  from  the  dead  to  die  a  second  deathj 
which  signifies  living  for  ever  in  torment. 

There  are  many  robust  theological  minds  for  whom  a 
horror  of  great  darkness  and  difficulty,  such  as  is  shed 
around  by  this  system  of  thought  and  speech,  offers  a  strong 
tragic  attraction;  but  to  ordinary  people  such  a  statement  is 
full  of  incoherency,  and  reaches  the  conscience  as  little  as  the 
reason.  So  far  as  it  wins  compulsory  assent,  through  the 
pressure  of  the  external  evidence  of  Christianity,  supposed  to 
support  it,  or  in  consequence  of  that  internal  evidence,  of 
which  no  perversion  can  wholly  deprive  the  gospel  of  Christ,  it 
causes  in  young  and  meditative  spirits  an  internal  agony  of 
doubt  and  despair  such  as  is  seldom  forgotten,  even  after  years 
of  mature  insensibility  and  decorous  conformity. 

Full  many  an  elder  Christian  of  our  times,  if  he  were  to 
recount  his  youthful  experiences  of  faith,  might  set  them  forth 
in  some  such  terms  as  these : — ^  Yes,  I  remember  well  and 
bitterly  my  own  early  days,  when,  first  starting  into  life,  I 
earnestly  desired  to  search  after  my  Maker,  and  to  love  Him 
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with  all  mr  beart  and  all  mj  cwJentandin^.     Bat  tl^  more  I 
XrvfA  to  approach  him.  the  more  He  escaped  me.     His  was  a 
^  jiutice  "  ^rikich  I  ooald  not  appredase.    It  was  a  ^  lore  **  which 
was  altogether  different  from   mr  own — an  incomprehensible 
mrsterr.    We  are  all  immortals,  I  was  toU,  all  fallen  in  Adam, 
all  doomed  for  sin  to  ererlastin^  woe ;   and  some   have  been 
ehosen  to  be  tared  from  this  horror,  and  some  not ;  and  the  rest 
are  to  ^  conflict  and  wrestle  for  erer  with  the  flames  of  this  eternal 
fire/'  ^  It  was  a  long-continaed  moral  agonr.   The  onlj  repose  I 
had  in  mj  religion  depended  on  qnendiing  thoaght.    If  I  thought, 
I  most  doubt ;  I  might  eren  become  wholly  infideL   And  so  I  held 
on  to  Christ,  as  it  were,  with  a  finger  or  two  ;  bnt  m  v  sool  for 
years  was    filled  with  angnish  and  difficoltr,  deepening  as  I 
passed  along,  from  which  I  was  often  sorely  tempted  to  find 
relief  in  a  total  relapse  into  scepticism.     In  the  fierce  conflict 
with  passion  to  which   I  was  exposed,   I   needed  a   religion 
which  I  oonld  believe  with  heart  and  mind  ;  bnt  I  fonnd  mine 
to  fail  rae  intellectuallj  when  I  required  it  most ;  for  it  con- 
founded all  at  once  reason,  conscience,  and  affection,  and  half 
paralysed  my  soul  under  its  burden  of  infinite  terror.     I  could 
not  comfort  myself,  if  others  could,  by  the  thought  that  I  was 
one  of  the  elect,  dwelling  in  light,  while  that  great  darkness 
was  spread  around  me.      That  would   have   been   to   content 
mysf.'lf  with  living  on  the  Fortunate   Isles,  while   surrounded 
Ixihind  and  iM^fore  by  nations  tossing  on  the  surges  of  a  bound- 
loss  fiery  ocean.     I  found  little  in  the  higher  doctrines  of  my 
faith  to  exalt  my  apprehensions  of  divine  goodness  and  right- 
eousness,  or   adapted  to   encourage   a   cheerful   confidence   in 
that   l*owcr   on   which  rest  the   foundations  of  the   universe. 
For  if  there  are  some  masterful  spirits  who  can  stand   upon 
the  edge  of  the  precipice,  observing — without  any  recoil — the 
millions  falling  in   one  broad  unbroken  stream  into  the   fiery 

surges  below,  there, 

"  Thick  as  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 
In  Vallombroaa,'* 

*  Jonathan  Edwards,  Sinners  in  the  hand  of  an  angry  Ood. 
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to  remain  in  torment  for  ever — I  was  one  of  those,  the  majo- 
rity of  Christian  spectators — who  find  repose  for  their  minds 
alone  in  the  feminine  sleights  of  forgetting  or  overlaying  the 
daily  remembrance  of  the   terrible  fact, — ^that  they  live  in  a 
world,  the  certain  destiny  of  whose  dense  unevangelised  popula* 
tion — after  every  deduction  for  lunatics,  idiots,  and   children 
dying  in  infancy — is  of  a  character  to  fill  the   creation  with 
everlasting  dismay,  and  to  draw   from  all   ranks  of  being  a 
shout  of  congratulation   for  those  on  whom   the   blessing  of 
insanity  or  the  hand  of  the  infanticide  fell.     But   oh,  what  a 
remedy  was  ncA   thinhmg^  for   such  a  calamity, — when   every 
weekly  advance  of  the  globe  along  the  track  of  its  marvellouji 
orbit  witnessed,   as  I   thought,  the   departure  perhaps   of   a 
hundred  thousand  fresh  victims  of  Satan  to  the  dolours  of  that 
endless  infernal  career  I ' 

The  enfeebled  state  of  mind  produced  by  such  impressions 
in  youth  or  age  is  that  which  prepares  a  deep  foundation  for 
sacerdotal  superstition, — the  curse  of  Christendom.  It  is  vain 
to  deny  that  the  honest  belief  of  misery  to  last  through 
eternity  upon  all  the  unsaved — as  long  as  the  Necessary  Being 
shall  endure — also  endangers  the  faith  of  every  thoughtful 
Christian  who  accepts  it.  So  long  as  men  do  not  think  of  it,  it 
is  comparatively  harmless.  As  spoken  of  in  a  vague,  indefinite 
way  by  preachers,  who  do  not  labour  to  bring  out  the  idea  of 
Eternity,  it  even  serves  (as  a  true  doctrine  of  terror  would 
serve)  to  arouse  the  careless  to  repentance.  And  in  this  way 
it  has  actually  been  used  for  many  ages  as  the  engine  of  alarm 
in  the  conversion  of  most  of  those  who  have  turned  to  a  life 
of  religion — just  as  the  partial  truth  in  lioman  errors  for  ages 
served  to  save  truth-seeking  souls.  The  mischief  commences 
only  when  men,  as  in  our  day,  trained  by  science  to  larger  con- 
ceptions, think  earnestly  of  it.  The  beginning  of  reflection  upon 
the  doctrine  of  literally  ever  lasting  suffering  is  the  beginning 
of  agonising  scepticism  ;  and  serious  doubt  of  any  fundamental 
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doctrine  loosens  oar  bold  on  all  the  rest.  Aocordinglj  beneath 
the  faith  of  most  thongfatiiil  Christians  lies  a  hidden  substratam 
of  inTolnntaiy  unbelief,  which  breaks  ont  now  and  then  in  a 
kind  of  Tolcanic  eruption  and  earthquake.  Henoe  good  men 
become  fearful  of  inquiry.  Thej  inwardly  dread  losing  hold 
on  ChristaanitT  altogether  if  they  begin  to  meddle  with  these 
*  mysteries.*  Tbeir  remedy  for  scepticism  is,  not  to  think, — or 
to  surrender  themselves,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  a  priesthood. 
But  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease.    There  is  no  tnu 
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doctrine  which  will  not  bear  thinking  of.  Every  tmth  is 
revealed  for  the  purpose  of  being  thought  upon,  and  commends 
itself  to  good  men  the  more  they  think  of  it  and  compare  it 
with  Scripture  and  experience.  Every  true  doctrine  encou- 
rages thought  and  reveals  the  character  of  (3od  Most  High. 
But  this  doctrine  hardens  the  heart,  paralyses  the  reason,  and 
delivers  up  especially  the  female  mind  to  the  direction  of  clerical 
corporations,  who  impose  their  confounding  dogmas  on  terror- 
stricken  souls.  What  else  is  this  Vaticanism,  which  sits  like 
a  nightmare  on  the  breast  of  slumbering  Christendom,  but 
the  perfection  of  unreason  and  spiritual  selfishness,  the  result 
of  a  religion  of  fear  ?  Well  sing  the  angels  in  the  Apocalypse 
at  the  downfall  of  *  Babylon,'  if  bv  Babvlon  be  svmbolised  that 
religion  which  is  the  work  of  theologians  to  whom  *  the  heart 
of  a  Husband  and  a  Father  is,'  in  the  language  of  Sir  James 
Stephen,  *  an  inscrutable  mystery  ; '  and  who,  by  an  enforced 
celibacy,  Lave  cut  oft'  the  teachers  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the 
masters  of  the  confessional,  from  those  two  chief  revelations  of 
God's  loving  Nature  to  man. 

Now  we  venture  io  propose  it  as  a  positive  gain  to  practical 
trust  in  Grod,  to  discover  in  the  Scripture  a  doctrine  on  Immor- 
tality which  occasions  far  fewer  moral  difficulties,  and  appeals 
to  none  but  noble  motives.  It  is  simply  an  immeasurable 
gain  to  the  practical  influence  of  faith  over  our  live?  to  pos:^ss 
a  doctrine  which  is  not  incredible  bv  the  moral  facnltv.     Irre- 
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ligion  and  the  attractions  of  sinful  pleasure  take  hold  of  the 
minds  of  men  by  the  handles  of  so  many  passions  and  faculties, 
by  the  enchantments  of  art  and  fancy,  by  the  customs  of 
society,  by  the  ties,  the  sympathies,  and  the  affections  of  nature, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  Christianity  to  fix  too  firm  a  grasp  on 
the  convictions  of  the  intellect  and  conscience,  and  on  the  affec- 
tions of  the  heart.  No  intensity  of  faith  is  excessive.  Yet  few 
things  are  more  wonderful  than  the  slight  degree  to  which 
modem  character  is  usually  influenced  by  the  *  indwelling  of 
God's  Spirit.'  Seldom  does  a  person  of  unsteady  will  become 
in  religion  a  man  of  fixed  resolution,  or  a  man  of  stem  temper 
one  of  tenderness  and  grace.  The  action  of  religion  is  limited 
by  the  faith  of  the  Church,  and  when  the  special  truths  of  the 
gospel  do  not  take  a  firm  hold  upon  men's  convictions,  the 
effects  proper  to  those  truths  are  not  produced  on  character. 
For  the  Spirit  acts  by  the  truth  and  grace  of  the  gospel,  and 
great  transformations  are  wrought  only  in  an  age  of  profound 
conviction.  When  strong  faith  vanishes,  distinctness  of  type 
in  moral  development  vanishes  with  it.  The  people  become  all 
much  alike,  and  more  or  less  triflers,  except  the  '  few  *  who  are 
changed  'from  glory  to  glory'  by  the  steady  contemplation 
of  the  True  and  the  Eternal. 

For  whenever  religious  preaching  becomes  chiefly  hortatory 
and  sentimental,  the  people  are  easily  carried  away  by  new  forms 
of  influence,  which  leave  but  faint  relics  of  the  true  Christian 
character  behind.  Doctrinal  preaching  of  the  right  sort  seems 
to  be  essential  to  stability.  But  this  need  not  be  dry.  If  we 
have  no  pictures  we  may  at  least  attain  interesting  ideas.  The 
intellect  must  supplement  the  lack  of  ceremonial.  Popular 
Protestantism  is  strikingly  deficient  in  both  logical  instruction 
and  a  warm  poetic  environment.  Both  the  intellect  and  the 
imagination  are  torpid,  and  require  the  awakening  of  a  new 
inspiration  in  faith.  They  require,  in  one  word,  a  morally 
credible  Christianity,  which  may  take  hold  of  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  humanity. 
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One  effect  oi  «ach  a  re^olari«>a  woold  be  to  reform  and 
SttDCtLircr  the  gladzi'r:»  ot  CLH^dau?.  Ua*ier  the  appallino^  sha- 
dow of  the  Aa7Ti§tiniazi  I>=-irT.  the  >r  iri:  of  innocent  craietv  is 
paraljsed.  Bat  in  the  Old  Testament  ihe  ma^io  and  dancing 
were  all  done  in  JeboTah'«  predenoe.  a^  on-ier  sprin;!  sonbeams. 
So  it  will  be  again,  when  men  have  Leam-ed  to  take  their  plea- 
forea  lawfollT  in  God.  and  to  belieTe  that  He  is  so  ^ooJ  as  to 
delight  in  their  g1adnesi§.  At  present  pleosares  are  too  fre- 
qoentlj  stolen.  The  idea  of  Aognstine's  Maniehaean  God  is 
inconsistent  with  anv  vivid  delight  under  his  eye.  The  true 
theology  will  teach  men  to  inclade  the  whole  of  life  in  their  re- 
ligion, as  a  spectre-ridden  as<;ieticism  never  can. 

The  view  of  the  Divine  Government  presented  in  these  pages 
carries  with  it  this  advantage,  that  the  more  yon  dwell  upon  it, 
the  more  it  appears  to  be  the  truth,  and  the  more  dear  becomes 
our  vision  of  Eternal  Righteoasness  and  Love.  The  conscience 
assures  us  that  God  its  Maker  must  be  righteous  ;  and  Nature 
teaches  that  to  break  Hb  laws  will  bring  destruction  to  the 
offender.  Scripture  received  in  the  sense  here  explained  con- 
firms that  lesson,  and  will  teach  men  still  more  to  "fear  the 
awful  and  glorious  name  of  the  Lord  their  GoJ,'  while  made 

*  glad  of  heart '  in  the  reception  of  His  mercy.  The  doctrine 
that  the  very  object  of  the  Incarnation  is  to  immortalise 
mankind,  furnishes  the  vertebral  column,  so  to  speak,  on  which 
the  fabric  of  a  coherent  theology  and  unselfish  religion  can  bo 
built.  Tlicre  is  no  truth  with  which  this  does  not  seem  to 
agree.  Tliere  is  no  aspect  of  revelation  which  does  not  both 
give  and  re(^»ive  fresh  strength  in  this  relationshii).  If  another 
ficrure  is  allowable,  it  is  the  golden  key  which  enters  without 
violence  into  all  the  wards  of  that  great  lock  which  God  has 
fa8t<jned  upon  the  *  everlasting  doors,'  and  aduiits  us  to  adore 
the  liarmonious  mysteries. 

The  doctrine  that  our  eternal  life  is  in  the  Christ  will,  as  the 
ex[)ori(mc(^  of  many  now  attests,  corroborate  that  faith  which 

*  conciuers  tho  world  ' — a  faith  which  rooted  in  stable  conviction 
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will  not  forsake  men  in  diflBculties,  will  seem  not  less  true  when 
beset  with  temptation  than  when  the  heart  is  *  lifted  up  in  the 
ways  of  the  Lord ; '  not  less  true  when  we  look  upon  the 
thoughtless  crowds  of  great  cities,  or  the  brazen  face  of  apostate 
Christendom,  than  when  we  muse  in  secret,  or  gaze  on  the 
sweet  countenance  of  Nature. 

It  is  a  faith  as  strong  for  work  as  for  consolation,  and  one 
which  will  not  break  down  in  the  crisis  of  its  application.  Such 
is  the  horror  arising  from  the  prevalent  creed,  that  it  is  seldom 
applied  to  living  nmltitudes,  or  dead  relations.  A  hopeful  case  is 
made  out  for  almost  every  one  who  dies,  in  direct  opposition  to 
Clu'ist's  words  that  ^  destruction '  is  certain  for  all  except  those 
who  '  hear  His  sayings  and  do  them.^  The  effect  of  the  existing 
opinion  is  to  lower  the  standard  of  morality  to  zero  ;  since  the 
hell  believed  in  is  thought  too  di*eadful  for  all  except  a  few 
gigantic  offenders.  Thus  Christ's  words  on  ^  wrestHng  to  enter 
into  life '  are  practically  inoperative.  The  masses  harden 
themselves  in  wickedness,  and  Christians  deliberately  set  aside 
their  Lord's  lesson  on  the  ^  fewness  *  of  the  saved.  The  effect  of 
the  true  doctrine  will  be  to  strengthen  the  moral  testimony. 
When  men  believe  in  a  terrible  but  credible  perdition  they  will 
allow  the  restrictions  of  eternal  life.  They  will  admit  of  their 
plain  sense  being  attached  to  Christ's  awful  threatenings  to 
a//,  whether  clergy  or  latty,  who  '  make  a  lie,'  or  '  resist  the 
truth,'  or  *  corrui)t  the  word  of  God,'  or  '  hold  a  fonn  of  god- 
liness, while  denying  the  power  thereof. '  '  Without  holiness 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.' 

Section  IL 

We  have  spoken  hitherto  of  the  effect  of  this  dogmatic 
reformation  on  the  j)ersonal  faith  of  Christians,  as  opposed  to 
secret  scepticism,  which  shakes  their  purposes  and  embitters 
their  existence.  We  have  now  to  consider  its  bearings  on  the 
intellectual  coherency  of  theology,  considen^d  as  a  formal  defini- 
tion of  divine  truth. 


^'A^         ^j^ttraoL  Z^zsoLMioM  if  JC, 


tfcir*k  w-t  JjKV^  c^mn  **«  fori  :b»  EM&Hi^ue  caose  rf  tiis 
fHOAMXt*^^^..  anri  vyr  'ilrfasr  r*rC3^iT.  If  isrti  can  li*  p<5'rsaaded 
I//  ^31  «t   «ir>:   rr>r   ■iK.ier.r3?  ccn>crtf>n  ::r  narcr:!!    faunor- 

%%  *  t/*#;  ^rrjfv;  of  th*:  law/  aofl  to  a.iopt  tb?  smpl«?^  5en5e  of 
H/Ttf/tnr^.  lan^fTia^r^  '^n  /i%  and  4«3fA, — the  coherent  erai^elical 
nynU^Uf  M  fAfj;fht  hy  th*r  af^^tle*  and  prophets,  becomes  at 
//ff/^r  tMt-rihihUt,  vK.'toriott*.  inteiligiUe.  and  self-consistem.  The 
tUff^riuf,  of  Immortality  through  the  Incarnation  will  prove 
jliKrIf  a  v^riUbk  *  flaming  sword,'  not  to  shut  bat  to  keep  open 
*  tb^?  way  of  tb^?  Trw;  of  Lif^/  and  an  efFectnal  weapon  against 
UiOH*!  rn/Kl«;rn  d«'lii'*ionft  which  would  close  it ;  whose  pretended 
'  ifr*'tu\ih '  /'Ofi.-^i-t**  «iil;*itantially  in  narrowing  the  revealed 
tbougbtn  of  ihi'.  Infinite;  Being  down  to  the  dimensions  of 
niitiirali«tir^  funry. 

TUi^  dogrn.'i  of  umn\  native  immortality  is  indeed  the  fulcrum 
on  wlii'th  IJnitMrianiMrii  ami  Universali.sm  place  their  lever  for 
tli<*  ovcrllirow  of  biblii-jil  Christianity.  Restore  the  primitive 
tnilli  oil  till!  imturc  of  inun,  the  original  sin,  the  mediation  of 
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Christ,  and  the  consequences  of  unbelief  to  the  Mricked — and 
the  evangelical  theology  will  certainly  vanquish  its  opponents, 
both  as  an  argument  to  be  sustained,  and  as  a  system  to 
govern  the  convictions  of  men.  For  in  fact  the  main  position 
here  defended,  if  successfully  established,  is  nothing  less  than 
a  physical  and  metaphysical  demonstration  of  the  truth  of 
evangelical  Christianity.  At  one  and  the  same  time  it  turns 
the  position  of  the  adversary,  and  shivers  his  only  effectual 
weapon  of  attack.^ 

Unhappily,  however,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  chief 
hindrance  to  the  propagation  of  these  ideas  in  England  has 
proceeded  from  the  less  instructed  representatives  of  that 
evangelical  theology.  The  modem  advocacy  of  the  doctrine 
of  immortality  in  Christ  has  been  assailed  by  them  with 
persistent  rebuke  during  the  space  of  a  whole  generation 
(specially  by  the  laymen  of  the  party),  as  teaching  a  doctrine 
that  *  lowers  men's  views  of  the  Atonement  of  Christ,  and  of 
the  Evil  of  Sin,  which  required  that  atonement  for  its  expia- 
tion.' The  serious  character  of  this  objection  demands  a  more 
careful  study  of  the  question.  In  this  chapter  we  shall  consider 
only  the  bearing  of  our  doctrine  on  faith  in  the  Atoner.eni 

It  is  held  that  so  stupendous  a  measure  as  the  Incarnation 
of  Deity  implies  a  danger  to  man  of  corresponding  magnitude  ; 
in  other  words,  that  God  would  not  have  given  His  Son  to  die 
for  man  unless  the  end  had  been  to  redeem  him  from  eternal 
misery. 

In  offering  a  reply  to  this  objection  we  submit  (1)  that  the 
only  source  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject  is  the  apostolic 
revelation,  and  there  we  are  distinctly  taught,  not  that  Christ 
saves  us  by  His  Atonement  from  eternal  misery,  but  from 
death  ;  and  (2)  that  this  view  of  the  work  of  our  Saviour  is 

*  By  the  evangelical  theology  here  is  of  course  intended  that  glorious  truth  of 
Christ  which  is  common  to  all  the  best  schools  both  of  the  south  and  north  of 
Europe. 
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fitted  to  draw  forth  the  utmost  gratitude  and  affection  to  Him 
for  ever,  and  more  fitted  to  do  so  than  the  opposite  representa- 
tion. 

1.  The  only  source  of  our  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  the 
Incarnation  is  in  those  Scriptures  which  teach  us  the  fad  of 
the  Incarnation.  Unless  the  apostles  declare  that  the  death 
of  Christ  saves  us  from  eternal  misery,  no  man  ^  glorifies  God  * 
by  asserting  that  it  docs  so.  Now  th^  Bible  in  no  place  declares 
this — from  Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse.  S.  Peter  bids  us  ^  speak 
as  the  oracles  of  God.'  Solomon  says,  ^  Add  thou  not  unto  His 
word,  lest  thou  be  found  a  liar.*  ^  lies  *  of  addition  to  Scripture 
have  wroucAt  even  more  evil  than  lies  of  subtraction.  What  the 
Scripture  affirms  is,  that  Christ  came  to  redeem  us  ^  from  the 
curse  of  the  law/  which  was  death.  '  The  soul  that  sinneth^  it 
shall  die.*  The  Secotid  Man  came  to  undo  the  work  of  the  first 
Adam. 

Adam  brought  death  into  the  world  by  sin,  and  the  curse  of 
death  descended  on  his  posterity.  It  is  said  that  curse  signified 
three  things — dissolution  of  the  body,  alienation  of  the  soul  from 
God  (spiritual  death),  and  eternal  misery.  We  t^ply,  This  is 
your  gloss,  not  God's  word.  But  observe,  we  pray  you,  how 
you  deal  with  this  curse  of  death.  In  respect  to  Adam  you 
say  death  signifies  dissolution  of  the  body.  For  the  finally  lost 
you  say  it  means  ever-during  torment  of  a  living  body. 

Again,  the  elder  Protestants,  following  the  mediaeval  theology, 
taught  that  the  triple  death,  which  descended  on  Adam  for  his 
sin,  descended  upon  all  bis  posterity,  even  on  infants.  So 
taught  Luther,  Calvin,  Zwingle,  Cranmer,  Hooper,  Jewel.  It 
was  the  foundation  of  orthodox  theology.  But  this  represented 
infants  as  liable  to  eternal  misery  through  Adam's  sin  before 
they  had  sinned  themselves — a  truly  horrible  conclusion. 
Hence  the  invention  of  baptismal  regeneration,  which  saves 
them  from  original  sin,  and  its  curse  of  eternal  misery.  But 
our  modern  divines  liave  deterniinod  that  ibis  triple  death  did 
not  descend  to  the  posterity,  and  it  is  now  held  that  infants 
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are  not  born  in  a  state  of  damnation,  but  of  salvation.  Now 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  laxity  in  the  treatment  of  the  word 
death  proves  that  there  is  no  real  authority  for  the  doctrine 
that  death  signifies  eternal  misery.  If  it  is  maintained  that 
death,  as  it  descended  upon  infants  bom  of  Adam,  does  not 
signify  eternal  misery,  we  maintain,  as  the  result  of  this 
admission,  either  that  it  did  not  signify  eternal  misery  in  the 
case  of  Adam  himself,  or,  if  it  did,  that  it  signifies  the  same 
thing  in  the  case  of  his  infant  posterity,  which  you  deny  ; — and 
thus  the  opponent's  mouth  is  shut  with  a  stopper  of  his  own 
invention,  unless  it  is  decided  that  assertion  shall  stand  in  the 
place  of  argument,  when  of  course  the  discussion  is  ended. 

Now  what  do  the  apostles  teach  ?  Christ  died  to  redeem  us 
from  death.  You  affirm  that  infants  are  born  now  not  liable 
to  eternal  misery.  From  what,  then,  does  Christ  redeem  them  ? 
Apparently  it  is  admitted  that  He  does  not  redeem  them  from 
eternal  misery.  If  they  die  in  infancy  they  are  redeemed  by 
grace,  but  from  what? — only  from  spiritual  death — ^a  spiritual 
death  not  deserving  eternal  misery?  Therefore  in  heaven, 
according  to  you,  say  we,  there  will  be  two  classes  of  sinners — 
some  saved  by  Christ's  Incarnation  from  spiritual  death  only ; 
some  saved  from  eternal  misery  incurred  by  their  own  actual 
sins.  To  save  infants,  then,  the  Incarnation  was  not  necessary  ; 
for  you  hold  that  God  would  not  have  given  His  Son  to  die 
for  mankind  unless  it  were  to  save  them  from  eternal  woe. 
It  was  a  measure  *too  great  for  the  occasion,'  and  only 
demanded  for  the  salvation  of  accountable  sinners  from  endless 
misery.  We  see  to  what  contradiction  men  are  led  by  abandon- 
ing the  rule  that  death  for  man  means  loss  of  life  in  every 
case — the  destruction  of  his  compound  nature  consisting  of 
body  and  soul — a  definition  which  will  cover  every  case  in 
wliich  death  has  occurred,  or  will  occur.^ 

*  The  GYcr-zealoas  interpretation  of  the  Scriptare^octrine  on  the  hereditary 
carse  has  in  oar  day  operated  to  procure  its  total  rejection.  Neyertheless  the 
Scripture  accords  with  Nature  most  completely  in  its  assertion  of  the  law  of 


fro  Tie  trad   lliSn^  of  thu  At. 

Bar  'o  •*iii^nizn&»r  die  'ihjcKtiiiii  <iirecd.T — &»  ic  ^o  memn  an 
objt^:c  jor  die  Sia  oc  'j^iii  sa  pmoo^e  ca  Hfxn^iiif  so  ^are  m^i 
frooL  ieadu  ^i  a:»  ::i)  *  ^t^  oniu  HL»  ^heep  Eoonal  Life  *  ?     Coo- 
«iiit*r  rhe  -^Lenieoa  at  die  ta^se.     There  C3w  tirsc,  delfw^raiice  from 
the  peoolij  iniznrrHi — che  txrsc  axui  die  iecomi  i-^***A      Tbe  deadi 
men  iie  here  b  for  Aiaun*  ^  sn,  ;  die  second  deadi  u  fior  their 
owiL     Tber^  is  &  ~  wradi  co  come.'  mxn  wludi  Je^os  *  delirers  * 
men  wiu>  hate  <rwTti»4L     Con:adi^.  dien,  what  £»  die  meaning  of 
*manj  Kripe^'^-ot'  die     ine   reward  of  oar  deeds '^ — of  tbe 
^gTfusLt  ploj^nes  and  of  lon^  condnnanize/  incurred  ander  the 
law  b J  die  sn§  of  men.     Is  ic  noddng  to  owe  to  Christ  the 
remLsaon  of  all  diat  dreadfdl  debc  iii  woe  ? 

Agpm^  there  ii  *  death.'  the  wages*  ^  the  end  of  these  things.' 
.Jake  it  to  signif j  descmccion  of  life — a  final  cessaticxi  of 
conscioa§  eidscenee.  Then  coosiier  that  Christ,  bj  His  in- 
camation  and  atoaem»it,  'makes  an  end  of  sin/  ^aboUshes 
deatii,'  'grres  eternal  life.'  Can  I  aav  diis  gift  b  anall  and 
mean?  *How  moch  less  than  tobe  Dirine  is  it  to  be  Immortal!^ 
exclaims  Mr.  Isaac  Tajlor.  Is  it  no  great  thing  to  escape  from 
being  blotted  oat  of  the  anirerse,  to  owe  to  mj  Saviour  mj 
Ter>'  being,  my  Terr  existence^  to  owe  it  to  Him  that  I  shall 
live  for  ever — not  in  the  old  animal  life,  bat  in  Hia  divine 
and  spiritoal  life — throagfa  eternity?  Who  will  tell  as  that 
this  leads  to  lower  views  of  the  Atonement?    Bather,  it  ennobles 

Heredity.  IL  Ribot,  in  his  lejirxied  and  useful  work  on  this  sabject,  cites  a 
passage  eren  from  Plutarch,  which  might  check  tbe  boldness  dL  some  of  tbe 
niijdem  antagonists  of  tbe  truth.  In  his  essaj  on  the  Delajf$  ef  the  Dirine 
Jtietice.  after  an  argument  showing  that  the  Familj  and  tbe  State  form  a  true 
organisni,  Plutarch  declares  that  *the  fact  that  dirine  rengeance  falls  on  a 
state  or  a  citj  long  after  tbe  death  of  the  guilty,  has  nothing  in  it  contrary  to 
reason.  Beings  produced  by  generation  are  not  like  products  of  art  What 
is  generated  comes  from  the  rery  substance  of  tbe  progenitors.  The  childreii 
of  Ticious  men  and  women  are  derired  from  the  Tery  essence  of  their  parents. 
That  which  was  dominant  in  the  parents,  which  lired  and  was  nurtured,  which 
thoQght  and  spake,  is  precisely  what  they  hare  given  to  their  sons.  It  must 
not  seerr.  strange  therefore  that  there  exists  a  sort  of  occult  identity  capable  of 
Justly  Huljjecting  tbe  second  to  tbe  consequences  attending  the  actions  of  tbe 
tLi%i:—Uibot  m  Heredity  (King  and  Ck>.),  p.  376. 
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and    glorifies  our    thouglits   of   the   Reconciliation   on    every 
side. 

Next,  these  truths  afford  us  at  least  a  glimpse  of  the  reason 
of  the  Incarnatioa  It  was  the  incarnation  of  the  Life.  Christ 
is  the  Life  of  God  incarnate  in  humanity.  Wherefore  this 
marvellous  procedure?  Was  it  not  that  man,  condemned  by 
the  law,  must  die  beyond  redemption  under  the  law  ;  that 
Creation  contains  no  force,  no  power,  which,  even  under  the 
law  of  continuity  in  endless  development,  can  save  him  ?  None 
but  the  Power  which  is  above  nature  can  deliver  him,  and  even 
that  Power  only  by  a  direct  assumption  of  the  human  nature 
into  union  with  the  Uncreated  Life — so  as  to  make  of  God  and 
Man  one  Christ  in  one  Person  for  ever.  Hence  the  union  of 
the  Logos  and  Life  with  man  in  Jesus  Christ — who  becomes 
a  fountain  of  Immortality  to  believers,  who  will  *  reign  in  life ' 
supornatu rally  by  Jesus  Christ,  throughout  eternity,  in  the 
glory  of  the  Father.  These  are  not  lower  views  of  the  Atone- 
ment, but  such  as  open  vistas  of  glory  on  every  side. 

Again, — do  we  not  gain  also  under  these  views,  I  will  not 
say  a  full  understanding,  but  a  glimpse  of  the  reason,  not  only 
of  the  incarnation,  but  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  of  the  cause  of 
His  resurrection  ?  If  the  curse  of  the  law  were  eternal  misery, 
and  Christ  as  our  representative  bore  the  curse  of  the  law,  why 
did  He  not  suffer  eternal  misery?  The  answer  has  usually 
been  that  the  suffering  of  death  was  rendered  sufficient  and 
compensatory  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Godhead.  That  is  not 
said  by  the  apostles.  What  is  said  by  them  is  that  by  sin 
came  death^  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  and  has  thereby 
abolished  death  and  brought  in  life  eternal. 

But  it  will  be  said,  According  to  you,  the  curse  of  the  law  was 
death  without  hope  of  revival— death  for  ever.  The  Christ, 
however,  rose  again.  He  did  not,  therefore,  undergo  the  curse 
of  the  law.     Is  not  the  true  answer  here,  as  has  been  already 


'■  •.-.    :'.  ::  ■  l'*  : 
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grace  is  more  glorious  than  equity,  by  so  much  more  does 
that  view  of  Christ's  work  '  glorify  *  Him  which  represents  it 
as  the  restoration,  by  free  gift,  of  immortal  life  to  the  world^ 
which  has  lost  it  in  Adam,  than  that  which  declares  that  He 
came  to  deliver  men  from  the  penalty  of  an  eternal  misery, 
incurred  through  no  fault  of  their  own — brought  upon  them 
by  the  combined  action  of  an  Ancestor  whom  they  did  not 
commission  to  act  for  them,  and  an  evil  Spirit  who  warred 
against  them  in  prospect  before  they  had  any  being. 

Let  any  one  consider  the  proposition  that  the  fall  of  Adam 
brought  upon  himself,  for  '  one  offence,'  an  eternity  of  sufferings 
— and  brought  this  same  penalty  upon  us,  his  posterity — 
whether  by  gratuitous  imputation  of  guilt  in  which  we  had  no 
share, — or  by  the  inevitable  consequence  and  operation  of  a 
corrupt  nature  transmitted  to  us, — or  by  the  unasked  posses- 
sion of  immortality  either  in  the  half  or  the  whole  of  our 
nature, — and  then  say  whether  the  provision  of  some  such 
method  as  the  gospel  does  not  appear  to  be  demanded  by  rigid 
equity.  Had  it  pleased  the  Almighty  Power  to  bring  such  a 
race  into  existence  under  the  circumstances  supposed,  the  heirs 
of  damnation  to  an  eternal  misery  which  they  had  themselves 
done  nothing  to  deserve^ — the  bestowment  of  redemption,  and 
of  the  opportunity  of  salvation  from  the  direful  doom,  would 
assume  an  aspect  of  simple  righteousness ;  and  the  withholding 
of  such  salvation  would  have  been  to  lay  open  the  Divine 
Government  to  the  darkest  imputations  of  wrong  and  cruelty 
from  all  minds  constituted  like  our  own.  And  that  is  what 
every  unsophisticated  person  thinks  of  the  '  scheme  of  re- 
demption' according  to  the  old  Calvinistic  representation,  as 
soon  as  they  hear  of  it. 

If  any  one  of  us  had  the  power  of  forming  a  race  of  immortal 
creatures,  whom  we  should  deliberately  bring  into  being 
under  a  law  of  damnation  to  eternal  misery,  without  redemp- 
tion, we  should  know  what  to  think,  and  to  say,  of  such  an 
omnipotent  fiend  in   human   form.      If  Ho,  who  kindles  the 
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iniHitit  jiff'/hMi  f}»roii;(li  firn^i  and  fct'rrniry.     Under  this  vi- 
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it  is  the  glory  of  God  which  'appears  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ ; '  and  we  are  not  summoned  to  render  homage  to  the 
Son  for  rescuing  us  from  an  original  constitution  of  things 
which  invests  the  character  of  the  Father  with  the  blackest 
mysterj*^  and  gloom.  Under  this  view  a  Christian  finds  him- 
self to  be  related  to  his  Redeemer  by  even  closer  than  moral 
ties.  He  is  Christ's,  not  merely  by  salvation  from  the  penal 
consequences  of  his  own  immortality,  but  by  re-creation.  He 
is  indebted  to  Him  not  merely  for  pardon,  but  for  eternal 
existence  itself ;  not  merely  for  peace,  and  joy,  and  glory,  but 
for  the  possibility  of  being  at  all.  Under  this  view  the  Church 
is  indeed  the  Bride  of  the  Lamb,  the  offspring  of  His  own 
vitality,  the  Eve  of  the  Second  Adam  ;  a  member  of  His  body, 
of  His  flesh,  and  of  His  bones  ;  one  Spirit  with  the  Life-giver, 
living  by  His  very  life-blood  :  and  there  appears  a  fresh  reason 
for  yielding  ourselves  unto  Him  as  '  alive  from  the  dead,  and 
our  members  as  instruments  of  righteousness  to  God.'  *We 
thus  judge  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  all  died  ;  and  that  He 
died  for  all,  that  they  which  live  should  not  henceforth  live 
unto  themselves,  but  unto  Him  that  died  for  them  and  rose 
again.'  Our  language  will  be  that  of  S.  Paul — '  I  am  crucified 
with  Christ,  nevertheless  I  live;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth 
in  me.  And  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by 
the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  Himself 
up  for  me '  (Gal.  iii.  20). 

I  do  not '  frustrate  the  grace  of  God,'  on  the  one  hand,  by  an 
exaggerated  representation  of  the  original  Curse  which  converts 
that  grace  into  equity  ;  nor,  on  the  other,  by  claiming  as  a 
natural  possession  the  immortality  which  is  a  free  gift  of  spon- 
taneous mercy  through  that  Divine  Redeemer, — ^  The  Resur- 
rection AND  THE  Life,' — to  '  the  son  of  man,  who  is  a  worm.' 

'  Human  nature  lives  in  the  person  of  Christ  in  heaven  ;  the 
Divine  nature  lives  in  Christians  on  earth.  He  has  thus  taken 
possession  of  both  heaven  and  earth  already,  although  the  time 
has  not  yet  come  for  all  nations  to  know  that  He  has  been 
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cbosen  of  the  Father  to  universal  sovereignty.  .He  is  on  the 
right  hand  of  God,  the  Head  and  Representative  of  His  people  • 
they,  on  the  earth,  are  the  representatives  of  His  life  before  the 
world  Virtually,  they  are  in  heaven  where  He  is,  for  God 
sees  them  in  Him  ;  virtually,  He  is  on  the  earth  where  His 
people  are,  for  men  see  Him  in  them/  ^ 

SKCfTION  HI. 

We  have  now  lastly  to  consider  with  attention  an  objection 
insisted  on  by  certain  able  opponents  of  the  hypothesis  of  condi- 
tional immortality.  It  is  said  that  the  habit  of  thought,  which 
this  will  engender  in  the  minds  of  Christians,  who  believe 
themselves  to  have  become  immortal  beings  in  a  world  of 
dying  creatures,  will  be  in  antagonism  with  the  catholic  spirit 
of  Christ  Himself,  who  embraced  the  whole  of  humanity  in  His 
heart,  and  taught  us  to  ^  honour  all  men.'  We  are  charged  with 
introducing  a  doctnne  of  caste  into  religious  life,  which  ought 
to  be  r^ected  with  abhorrence.     Mr.  Baldwin  Brown  says, — 

<  In  place  of  a  great  human  family  of  sorrow,  struggle,  and  aspira- 
tion, amidst  which,  as  the  brother  of  the  poorest  and  the  saddest,  the 
Saviour  moved,  they  give  us  a  few  godlike,  lofty  forms, — or  say  that 
they  give  as,  men  complain  that  they  cannot  see  them, — endowed 
with  a  nature  that  cannot  perish,  and  like  unto  the  angels,  moving 
about  as  the  Brahmins  of  creation,  amidst  innumerable  creatures  who 
look  like  them,  speak  like  them,  love  like  them,  but  are  perishing 
pariahs  born  from  the  dust.  To  me  this  is  simply  a  horrible  picture 
of  the  great  world  of  men.' 

In  commenting  upon  this  allegation,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  ^forrn  of  doctrine'  here  maintained  can  claim  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule,  that  truth  held  by  evil  or  even  by  weak 
men  will  turn  to  evil  and  vanity.  Christians  who  are  disposed 
to  dwell  in  a  pretentious  spirit  upon  their  *  privileges '  are  very 
likely  to  look  complacently  upon  their  own  immortality,  in 
contrast  with  the  perishable  nature   of  their  unsaved   neigh- 

>  Dr.  Lcask  on  ChriH  living  in  IRs  people,^ — *  The  Rainbow,*  1875. 
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bonrs.  Bat  this  sin  is  not  jnsily  chargeable  upon  the  doctrine. 
There  are  few  things  of  which  professed  followers  of  Christ  do 
not  by  tarns  become  vain.  Some  glory  in  their  supposed  elec- 
tion to  salvation — some  in  their  church  orthodoxy  or  high 
respectability  of  ritual — some  even  in  their  broad  philosophical 
views — so  much  more  spiritual  than  those  of  the  weaker  brethren 
who  are  in  bondage  to  New  Testament  literalism — some  even 
in  their  simple  style  of  writing,  as  contrasted  with  the  magni- 
loquence of  inferior  authors. 

If  there  are  any,  then^  who  have  thus  spok^i  or  written  in  a 
lofty  strain  in  past  time  of  the  high  place  and  destiny  of  re- 
generate men,  '  despising  others,'  on  them  be  the  blame,  not  on 
the  truth  of  God.  Truth  should  neither  be  abandoned  nor  mis** 
represented,  in  consequence  of  its  perversions,  or  because  of  the 
sins  and  imperfections  of  its  advocates  In  the  writings  of  the 
apostles  we  find  the  clearest  assertion  not  only  of  Christ's 
^  brotherhood  with  the  poorest  and  the  saddest,'  but  also  of  the 
infinite  difference  between  the  natures  and  destinies  of  once- 
born  and  twice-born  men.  Christ  Himself  is  foremost  in 
teaching  the  necessity  of  spiritual  regeneration  in  order  to 
salvation  (John  iii«).  And  the  general  drift  of  apostolic  doctrine 
goes  to  show  that  this  regeneration  unto  life  may  be  known 
now,  by  the  signs  of  faith,  hope,  and  love^  Surely  no  valid 
objection  can  be  raised  against  such  teachings  on  the  ground 
that  it  'gives  us  a  few  godlike  lofty  forms'  of  Brahmins, 
amidst  innumerable  creatures  who  look  like  them,  speak  like 
them,  but  are  perishing  pariahs.'  The  answer  would  be  ready 
that  the  ascension  of  the  soal  into  spiritual  union  with  God 
does  produce  a  deep  change  of  nature  in  each  genuinely 
Christian  character.  And  if  some  weaker  or  self-deceived  Chris- 
tians, instead  of  bearing  their  honours  meekly,  flaunted  their 
dignity  as  '  the  sons  of  God '  in  the  face  of  the  world,  looking 
down  upon  '  the  publicans  afar  off,'  no  serious  thinker  would 
dream  of  abandoning  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  because  of 
the  sins  of  its  advocates. 
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We  ask  for  equal  justice  to  be  rendered  to  humble  and  holy 
maintainers  of  the  present  doctrine,  supposed  to  be  also  apos- 
tolic, that  spiritual  regeneration  carries  with  it  the  hope  of 
immortality,  through  the  indwelling  of  the  Eternal  Spirit. 
After  many  years'  observation  of  its  effects  on  character  I 
feel  bound  to  represent  that  such  transcendent  hopes  do  not 
naturally  lead  to  the  tempers  which  are  described  in  the 
passage  above  cited.  On  the  contrary,  he  that  hath  this  hope 
in  him  puri/ieth  himself;  the  only  certain  sign  of  possessing 
life  eternal  is  love — a  love  which  ^  vaunteth  not  itself,  doth  not 
behave  itself  unseemly.' 

As  to  the  absolute  ^  fewness '  of  the  supposed  possessors  of 
immortaliiy,  this  is  an  invention  of  the  contiury  part.  It  is 
firmly  believed  by  us  -4liat  the  *  little  flock/  which  includes  all 
who  have  ^  some  good  thing  in  their  hearts  towards  the  Lord 
of  hosts,'  will  nevertheless  prove  to  be  a  ^multitude  that  no 
man  can  number,'  and  that  the  finally  lost  will  consist,  not  of 
the  '  poor  and  sadj  who  gathered  round  Christ  as  their  brother,^ 
but  of  the  haughty  and  deliberate  assertors  of  their  own  '  free- 
will '  against  the  authority  of  Heaven.  The  final  awards  of  life 
or  destruction  will  turn  upon  that  deepest  of  all  differences — 
the  difference  between  righteousness  and  wickedness^  a  difference 
established  and  brought  out  by  God's  dealings  with  each 
human  soul,  either  here  or  hereafter.  Tlien  shall  ye  return 
and  discern  between  tlie  riglUeoits  and  the  unckedt  If  it  be  main- 
tained that  Christians  ought  still  to  wish  for  fellowship,  and 
express  sympathy,  with  the  obstinately  rebellious,  we  have  no 
common  basis  of  further  argument  Such  pernicious  senti- 
mentalism  was  unknown  to  Christ  and  the  apostles. 

The  New  Testament  does  not  teach  the  survival  of  the 
strongest,  biit  the  survival  of  the  fittest ;  and  these  are  the 
weak  and  weary,  who,  emptied  of  self,  and  embracincr 
righteousness,  and  trusting  in  and  taking  hold  of  t!ie  Re- 
deeming Love,  '  look  for  the  mercy  of  God  to  eternal  life.' 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  PRACTICAL  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  LIFE 
AND  DEATH  ETERNAL  ON  THE  HOFES  AND  FEARS 
OF  UNGODLY  MEN. 

OAk  iflwt  Kpbf€T€  hMToin  x^  aJUadw  ^tf^r.    "  Ye  jadge  younelves  aoworth^  of 
the  eternal  life." — Acts  xiii.  46., 

rPHE  weightiest  objection  to  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine 
that  Imniortality  is-  the  privilege  only  of  those  wha 
choose  the  right  for  ever,  is  its  supposed  pernicious  influence 
upon  the  masses  of  mankind.  It  is  said^  bj  many  of  its  op« 
ponents,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  '  annihilation  of  the  wicked^' 
as  they  persistently  describe  it,  is  of  boondlessly  mischievous 
character  ;  lowering  by  infinity  the  general  estimate  of  the  evil 
of  sin,  and  of  its  consequences  ;  removing  therefore  the  chief 
restraint  that  rests  upon  the  wills  of  presumptuous  sinners,  by 
assuring  them  of  the  ^trifling  results^  in  punishment  which 
will  follow  even  upon  the  most  stupendous  tiransgressions.,  It 
is  alleg^  further  that  it  is  a  doctrine  highly  acceptable  to 
wicked  men  all  over  the  world,  because  one  *  which  will  exeirt 
not  the  slightest  controlling  influence  upon  their  conduct.' 

It  must,  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter^  be  admitted 
that  the  present  argument,  if  sustained,  will  result  in  nothing 
less  than  a  redistribution  of  the  pressure  of  the  motives  of  hope 
and  fear  in  the  sphere  of  religion  ;  and  therefore  operates  a 
revolution  of  the  most  momentous  character,  defensible  onlv  on 
the  ground  of  Divine  Authority  clearly  demonstrated,  and 
solidly  established.  And  next  it  must  be  admitted,  with  deep 
concern,  that  even  under  the  wisest  management  of  this  refor- 
mation in  public  thought  on  the  sanctions  and  results  of  divine 
government  among  men,  much  more  under  the  unwise  manage- 
ment of  it,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  some  danger  may  occur 
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tX  HrH  in  znr  ff/mmunhr  w1kt(  these   kkas   mr^    sndioilT 

erf'  tlii^  M  li^Ah'tO' "  ^^*^^  ^'-^  Tifnfmx  tlai  *om^  aiimkfi>e«i  mixftds 
ftfv;  lik^l  V  to  Fa  krd  to  rifrws  <i^  «iii  and  h<  f*ani£Q3^eoi  at  l^ast 
u   dangerous   a*    those    agaian   which    thb  moremeiit    i«   a 

And  I  would  eaiiKStlr  conjore  all  into  whose  haj>i^  these 
I/a;r^»  rnay  fall,  and  who  may  be  conTinoeJ  by  these  arguments, 
to  guard  tb^'ir  minds  against  this  danger  of  reaction  which 
always  atUmds  tb?  first  stage  of  theological  diange  ;  and  not 
K;ss  to  guarvj  all  whom  they  influence  against  the  delnsiYe 
notion  tliat  the   removal    of    the  prospect  of  endless    maery 

m 

ri'uh'Tn  the  destiny  of  *  a  sinner'  one  to  be  contemplated  other- 
wis<$  than  with  overwhelming  comjiassion  and  horror.  Under 
no  truly  divine  method  of  explaining  Christianity  can  it  he 
nimle  U)  apfXfar  other  than  transcendent  wickedness  wilfuHv 
Ui  break  thr;  laws  of  Almighty  God.  It  is  not  indeed  a  sound 
argument  Uy  assert  that  sin  is  an  infinite  evil,  because  com- 
mitti'd  against  an  Infinite  Power  and  Holiness ;  for  the  finite 
naiun;  of  tb«  sinner  determines  the  quality  of  the  action  rather 
tluin  the  infinite  quality  of  the  Being  offended  against  ; — but 
under  the  category  of  finite  sins  there  may  be,  and  there  are 
oflences  and  courses  of  offence  of  a  dye  so  deep  that  no  light 
in(li<;tion  can  form  a  fitting  expression  of  their  criminality. 
And  as  soon  as  the  public  mind  has  rallied  from  the  early  shock 

»  'V\\U  <iiinj(«r  iH  greatly  auj^nentod  by  the  conduct  of  the  advocates  of  the 
prevailing  <l(H!trinc,  when  they  represent  to  the  public  that  our  object  is 
t<)  prove  tliat  there  is  *  no  hell '  for  the  wicked.  The  former  editor  of  the 
Morning  AdnrtlMvr  (the  orffan  of  the  liquor  interest)  has  distinguished  himself 
(lurlriK  the  liiHt  few  yearn  by  the  zealous  adoption  of  these  tactics.  The 
t'vil  wr()uy:ht  o!»  the  minds  of  sinful  men  by  such  representations  is  un- 
<|u«Hti«»!mbly  jrrcal,  but  we  justly  disclaim  the  responsibility  for  it.  If  any 
vici<»UM  and  Mliiful  men  liave  come  to  think  that  there  is  •  no  hell,'  tliis  issue 
has  Imv'Ii  reiu'luul  altx)jrether  through  the  teaching  of  those  who  first  pro- 
cIuIuhmI  to  thvm  an  im're<lible  and  unbiblical  threatening,  and  then,  when  re- 
buktMl,  tumi'd  nmntl  mid  dishonestly  dcscribeil  us  as  teaching  that  there  is  no 
punishment  wliat soever. 
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of  these  ideas  on  conditional  immortality,  the  first  vision  which 
will  be  seen  in  the  ftitnre  will  be  that  of  a  Hell  so  real,  so  near, 
and  so  tremendous,  that  men  will  feel  as  if  they  had  never 
believed  in,  or  dreaded  future  punishment  before. 

If  there  are  those  also  who,  while  professing  to  be  fellow- 
labourers  in  this  enterprise,  yet  allow  the  public  to  think  that 
they  have  discovered  the  nullity  of  our  Saviour's  warnings  of 
woe  in  the  *  furnace  of  fire '  of  which  he  speaks  so  often, — or 
who  destroy  their  effedt  by  making  them  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy in  a  spirit  of  vain  jangling,  they  must  bear  the  burden  of 
their  own  immense  responsibility.  For  ourselves,  we  abjure 
companionship  in  such  advocacy,  and  with  all  our  strength 
warn  the  offenders  of  their  own  danger,  as  perhaps  among  the 
foremost  objects  of  the  '  wrath  of  God.*  If  any  of  our  contem- 
poraries seek  to  defend  themselves,  in  making  light  of  the 
threats  of  positive  infliction  hereafter,  behind  the  lying  refuge . 
of  biblical  *  texts '  and  '  passages,'  we  declare  for  ourselves  that 
we  have  found  in  the  New  Testament  no  single  page  which 
leads  us  to  think  otherwise  of  ^judgment  to  come '  than  as  a 
prospect  before  which  all  deliberate  malefactors  may  well 
*  tremble.'  The  demons  also  believe,  and  shudder '  {<f>plaaovai,) 
(James  ii.  19). 

No  doctrine  alone,  and  as  an  abstraction,  will  produce  saving 
effects  on  mankind;  A  good  effect  depends  on  the  mode  and 
spirit  of  its  presentation.  If  the  doctrine  of  life  in  the  Christ, 
and  of  the  destruction  of  the  wicked  in  hell,  be  proclaimed  in  a 
simply  dogmatic  temper  or  disputatious  tone,  it  is  as  little  likely 
to  move  or  appal  a  sinful  person  as  any  other  dogma  similarly 
set  forth.  Truths  are  often  lost  to  the  world  through  lack  of 
the  fitting  heralds  to  publish  them.  Men  who  do  not  fear 
God,  or  who  do  not  believe  in  the  righteousness  of  future 
vengeance,  are  unfit  to  speak  in  Heaven's  Name  to  the  nations. 
For  if  anything  moral  be  true  in  Divine  Revelation,  it  is  and 
must  be  that  wilful  liars,  murderers,  drunkards,  fornicators, 
thieves,    men-stealers,   literary   corrupters   of  Christian    truth. 
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dishonest  tradesmen,  hypocritical  priesthoods,  instigators  of  war, 
and  cruel  tyrants  and  oppressors,  shall  suffer  in  liell  the  '  due 
reward  of  their  deeds,' — *  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  that 
burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone '  (Rev.  xxi,  8). 

Bat  now,  in  the  fear  of  that  Tribunal  to  which  we  all  are 
hastening,  I  submit  the  following  considerations  in  support  of 
the  doctrine  believed  to  be  Apostolic. 

I. 

So  far  is  it  from  being  true  that,  in  reHnqnishing  the  ancient 
tenet  of  eternal  suffering,  we  endanger  the  hold  of  religion  on 
the  fears  of  ungodly  men,  and  banish  a  wholesome  dread  of 
God*s  judgments  from  His  own  servants — that  on  the  contrary 
it  will  be  found,  under  every  spiritual  and  pathetic  presentation 
of  these  doctrines,  there  is  a  large  gain  on  the  side  even  of  a 
useful  fear.  The  eternal  hells  of  all  religions  are  dreadful  to 
hear  of  at  first ;  but  there  is  this  hindrance  to  their  operation 
on  the  mind  as  a  converting  motive — that  they  are  not  believed 
in  by  men  whom  you  most  desire  to  alarm.  The  ordinary 
Hindoo  or  Mohammedan  believes  as  little  in  his  eternal  hell  as 
the  English  quick-witted  artisan  or  man  of  science.  There  is 
this  circumstance  attending  the  preaching  of  such  a  prospect — 
that  the  more  earnestly  it  is  studied  the  less  it  is  believed  in, 
whether  by  clown  or  philosopher,  wise  or  unwise.  The  general 
alienation  of  the  scientific,  literary,  and  labouring  classes  of 
Europe  from  Christianity,  so  far  as  it  is  speculative,  is  the  final 
result  of  a  scepticism  which  began  with  a  denial  of  an  endless 
torment  of  the  lost.  There  can  be  no  surer  indication  of  the 
deep  popular  disbelief  than  this — that  the  habitual  language  of 
profane  cursing  and  swearing,  which  nominally  is  derived  from 
the  orthodox  doctrine  of  damnation,  runs  from  the  lips  of  the 
utterers  without  the  faintest  sign  of  faith  in  the  reality  of  what 
they  imprecate  on  each  other's  heads.  Much,  indeed,  that  tlicy 
hear   from   the  most    modem   enlightenment    concerning    the 
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eyerlastmg  destiny  of  wicked  men,  is  well  fitted  to  '  alleviate  ' 
the  terror.  ^In  bodily,  awful,  intolerable  torture,'  says  Mr. 
F.  W.  Robertson  {SermanSy  i.  133),  '  we  believe  no  longer.  At 
the  idea  of  a  bodily  hell  we  have  learned  to  smile.'  In  order 
to  maintain  the  eternity  of  hell,  hell  has  been  robbed  of  its  real 
and  appreciable  terrors.  But  it  is  only  thus  that  the  eternity 
of  it  can  be  maintained  in  the  present  day.  Meantime  the 
Christ  of  the  Bible  unveils  a  future,  with  a  '  furnace  of  fire,'  at 
which  no  man  should  ^  smile.' 

The  author  of  the  Victory  of  the  Divine  Goodness  teaches 
in  effect  that  hell  is  eternal,  but  the  mistake  has  been  in 
supposing  it  to  be  a  ^  place  of  torment'  According  to  him,  it 
seems  to  be  rather  an  inferior  Paradise  in  Gehenna  for  the 
solace  of  the  damned. 

It  is  not  an  awful  severity  in  the  judgment  denounced  which 
occasions  unbelief,  for  both  nature  and  Scripture  show  that 
God  is  as  really  a  Destroying  Power  as  He  is  Light  and  Love  ; 
but  it  is  the  infinity  of  the  threatening  which  has  rendered  it 
powerless  to  produce  fear.  The  intellect  and  the  moral  judg- 
ment are  set  against  the  menace  which  ought  to  carry  both  in 
one  combined  force  to  operate  on  the  will.^     There  are  many 

*  At  present  the  common  doctrine  seems  to  the  coarser  working  j^ople,  when 
they  think  at  all,  too  horrible  to  be  true;  just  as  a  wicked  navigator  recently 
said  to  a  city  missionary,  who  was  urging  him  to  repent,  as  he  sat  in  the  mud 
over  his  midday  dinner — *  But  do  you  really  think,  master,  that  God  Almighty 
will  put  mA  in  fire  for  ever  and  evei',  after  putting  me  in  this  here  muck  all  my 
lifetime  ? '  And  not  thinking  this  to  be  true,  they  lose  the  restraining  influence 
of  all  the  threatenings  in  the  Bible^  and  drink,  and  drink — to  perdition.  M. 
Karr  rightly  says,  *  Exaggerations  of  doctrine  are  like  those  barriers  that  are  too 
lofty  for  horses  to  leap,  and  which  they  quietly  pass  under.'  As  for  the  large 
majority  of  irreligious  educated  men  throughout  Europe,  and  the  multitude  of 
well-instructed  artisans,  they  have  thrown  off  religious  faith  altogether,  and 
specially  faith  m  hell,  alleging  the  incredibility  of  this  very  dpgma.  Whatever 
Jrou  exaggerate  you  weaken. 

The  progress  of  drunkenness  in  England  requires  for  its  repreR<»ion  not  merely 
the  advocacy  of  total  abstinence,  but  the  distinct  threatening  of  *  the  damnation 
of  hell,*  to  all  those  who  defy  God  by  practising,  or  abetting  with  their  capital, 
habits  of  intoxication.  If  all  the  preachers  of  God's  Word  believed  in  that 
*  furnace  of  fire  *  of  which  Christ  speaks,  and  would  firmly  present  the  credible 
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who  have  been  accustomed  to  wield  the  common  dogma  as  an 
instrument  of  immense  power  over  the  imaginations  of  debased 
sinners,  and  who  are  capable  of  no  other  spiritual  action,  who 
will  at  once  declare  'that  Satan  rejoices  over  the  proposed 
change  in  the  Church's  faith.'  The  idea  is  that  headstrong 
sinners,  both  men  and  women,  deeply  committed  to  a  life  of 
vice  and  crime,  will  be  sure  to  say,  '  (&»,  there  is  to  be  an  end 
to  hell-torments,  is  there  ?  Very  well,  we  are  glad  to  hear  it ; 
and  we  will,  therefore,  persist  in  our  enjoyments,  and  risk  the 
consequences.'  But  the  persons  who  put  this  speech  into 
ihe  mouths  of  reprobates  forget  that  those  profligates  have 
enjoyed  the  full  restraining  advantage  of  the  threatening  of 
everlasting  woe,  with  scarce  an  interruption  during  all  their 
lifetime,  and  that  even  this  has  not  deterred  them  from  their 
dreadful  career.  They  are  already  as  wicked  as  they  can  be, 
and  cannot  be  made  wane  by  the  modification  of  a  threatening 
which  they  have  utterly  disbelieved  in  and  defied.  It  is  even 
possible  that  some  alteration  in  the  way  of  presenting  God's 
justice  and  love  to  them  may  work  for  the  better,  and  diminish 
their  blasphemies. 

What  is  needed  to  arouse  such  profligates  to  reflection, — and 
still  more  to  alarm  those  numerous  Men  of  Education  whom  the 
divine  revelation  distinctly  threatens  with  the  greater  '  dam- 
nation,' but  who  never  associate  the  idea  of  perdition  with 
their  own  destiny, — I  refer  to  the  teaching  and  ruling  class, — 
the  unfaithful  Ministers  of  Religion,  the  Traffickers  in  souls — 
and  many  corrupt  Men  of  Literature  and  Art,  who  pervert  to 

but  overwhelming  prospect  of  the  spiritual  and  physical  Hell  of  Revelation 
before  the  people,  it  is  probable  that  multitudes  would  dash  from  their  lips  the 
cup  which  to  many  is  nothing  less  than  the  *  cup  of  devils/  and  perhaps  frighten 
out  of  their  gainful  occupations  some  of  those  *  religious*  distillers  and  breWers 
who  are  among  the  chief  causes  of  national  ruin,  and  at  the  same  time  the  chief 
lay  supporters  of  the  unrealised  doctrine  of  endless  torment.  But  alas  1  not 
one  preacher  in  a  hundred  speaks  to  the  people  of  this  *  Gehenna  of  Fire '  as  if 
he  believed  in  it.  Yet  Christ,  who  did  preach  it,  was  to  the  full  as  compas- 
sionate as  the  enlightened  scholars  who  teach  that  *  torment '  is  'largely  figura- 
tive.' 
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meanest  uses  heaven  s  divinest  gifts — ^the  Statesmen,  who  defy 
in  legislation  and  government  the  plainest  laws  of  morals, — all 
at  present  encased  like  leviathan  in  impenetrable  armour, — to 
make  them  ^  tremble  '  at  ^judgment  to  come/  and  to  bring  them 
to  repentance, — is  the  proclamation  of  a  future  remediless 
punishment,  which  carries  its  own  credentials  along  with  it ; 
and  while  shaking  the  souls  of  sinners,  even  the  most  intelli- 
gent,  as  at  a  fiery  'handwriting  on  the  wall,'  with  a  deep, 
convulsive  dread,  shall  leave  no  valid  ground  for  moral  specula- 
tions on  its  injustice  and  improbabiliiy. 

Such  is,  I  humbly  submit,  the  doctrine  of  Judgment  as  here 
set  forth.  It  will  not,  indeed,  form  a  Dantesque  subject  for 
hard  and  unreal  pulpit  rhetoric  ;  but  it  fulfils  those  conditions  of 
credibility,  crushing  terribleness,  nearness,  and  finality,  which  are 
necessary  to  move  the  souls  which  can  be  moved  by  terror  at  all. 
The  history  of  modern  reforms  in  the  criminal  law  demonstrates 
how  much  greater  a  deterring  power  is  possessed  by  certainty 
and  nearness  than  by  disproportionate  and  indefinite  or  dubious 
terribleness,  in  a  threat.  And  men  who  can  be  morally 
*  moved  with  fear'  are  just  as  certain  to  be  reached  by  the 
warning  of  an  agony  of  the  soul  in  Hades  (Luke  xvi.),  and 
afker  that,  of  an  irremediable  wrath  to  come,  which  is  nothing 
less  than  the  consuming  fire  of  Deity,  visiting  with  destruction 
its  implacable  adversaries,  and  '  so  repaying  the  sinner  to  his 
face,'  as  by  any  unauthorised  representations. 

I  venture,  then,  to  set  it  down  as  a  clear  and  much-needed 
gain  on  the  side  even  of  terror,  that,  under  this  view  of  God's 
dealings  with  wicked  men,  retribution  may  be  heartily  believed 
in,  in  its  appropriate  elements,  its  graduations,  and  equitable 
proportions  ;  and  none  will  see  better  reason  to  fear  it  than 
those  able  but  hardened  men  and  women  of  fashion  and  ability 
who  now  fling  every  threatening  of  a  hell  eternal  behind  their 
backs.  For  there  is  no  conception  of  a  future  state  more  awful 
and  more  probable  as  a  retribution  to  powerful  minds  who 
have  spent  their  lifetime  in  exerting  an  antichristian  influence 
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npoD  their  fellow-men,  than  that  they  should  be  compelled  to 
*  remember '  and  reflect  upon  the  whole  sum  of  the  evil  which 
they  have  wrought  in  the  universe,  where  no  '  drop  of  water 
will  be  given  to  cool  the  tongue '  which  once  poured  forth, 
perhaps,  its  eloquent  blasphemies,  or  philosophy  falsely  so  called, 
or  polluting  verses,  against  the  sovereignty  of  God.^ 

II. 

But  this  is  the  least  advantage  of  the  proposed  alteration  in 
the  methods  of  approaching  sinful  men  to  persuade  them  to 
repentance.  A  far  greater  will  be  found  in  this  :  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  gift  of  life  enables  us  to  bring  to  hear  on  their 
understanding  J  conscience^  and  affections^  a  view  of  the  character 
of  their  Maker  and  God  incomparably  more  efficacious  in 
unnning  them  to  a  new  life  than  all  the  threatenings  of  endless 
suffering  which  can  be  set  before  their  minds, 

I  am  far  from  recommending  this  system  of  belief  as  a 
universal  and  eflectual  remedy  for  that  deep-rooted  enmity  to 
God  which  dwells  in  many  souls,  and  which  not  even  the 
most  perfect  exhibition  of  truth  can  overcome,  as  we  see  in  the 
failure  of  Christ's  ministry  among  the  Jewish  nation,  and  in 
ten  thousand  other  examples.  Such  men  will  be  humbled 
only  by  ^  the  fierceness  of  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  God  Almighty.' 
But  in  every  religion  the  chief  moral  force  is  the  God  whom 
it  reveals,  and  whose  sovereignty  it  establishes.  A  sleeping 
Boodh  sends  nations  to  sleep.  An  impure  Vishnu  depraves  all 
India.  An  infinitely  terrific  Power  hardens  and  alienates  tho 
people.  A  God  of  more  intelligible  justice  and  compassion  will 
more  powerfully  ^  draw  all  men  unto  Him.' 

Theologians  have   sometimes  given  the  impression  that  the 

>  ThiB  is  the  answer  to  such  positions  as  that  of  the  Rev.  A,  Thompson, 
Chainnan  of  the  Congregational  Union  for  1875,  that  *it  is  not  by  any  fancied 
irradiation  of  the  dark  problems  of  Retribution  that  we  shall  commend  Qod^s 
character  to  the  confidence  of  men.'  This  is  just  what  the  high  Calvinists  say 
of  their  creed, — yet  high  Calvinism  is  distinctly  guilty  of  producing  infidelity, 
throughout  Scotland,  and  elsewhere. 
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chief  attribute  of  God  is  His  incomprehensibility.  But  this 
notion  has  more  of  a  '  show  of  humility  *  than  of  real  submission. 
God  has  *  revealed  Himself/  He  is  no  longer  incomprehensible. 
If  Infinite  Wisdom  were  asked,  as  has  been  well  said,  what  is 
the  sum  of  twice  six,  the  answer  would  not  be  an  unknown 
quantity  or  an  endless  line  of  figures,  but  the  limited  number 
twelve.  In  the  same  way  Gt)d  will  commend  Himself  to 
created  judgments  in  His  moral  dealings,  and  will  punish  and 
reward  according  to  the  knowledge  and  ability  of  His  creatures 
with  an  appreciable  equity.  Theology,  since  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  has  done  at  least  as  much  to  conceal  as  to  open  Divine 
Revelation.  The  rules  of  thought,  the  laws  of  interpretation, 
the  measures  of  deference  to  authority,  accounted  specially 
learned  and  orthodox — seem  to  have  been  devised  in  good 
part  almost  as  if  on  purpose  to  bciild  up  apostasy  in  the  Church, 
and  atheism  in  the  world. 

Here,  then,  it  behoves  us  to  consider  the  allegation  so  confi- 
dently pressed  forward,  that  the  doctrine  now  defended  lowers 
men  8  views  of  tlie  Evil  of  Siuy  considered  as  a  transgression  of 
the  law  of  God. 

The  views  taken  by  men  of  the  evil  of  sin  may  respect 
either  its  consequences  to  themselves,  or  its  intrinsic  unright- 
eousness ;  and  these  are  widely  different.  There  are  many  who 
never  think  of  the  evil  of  sin,  except  as  regards  the  harm  and 
mischief  it  will  bring  to  themselves,  and  that  is  indeed  one 
mode  of  estimating  evil  ;  for  sin  is  full  of  danger  to  the  offender. 
But  they  never  consider  its  intrinsic  hatefulness,  or  its  unfilial 
character  as  committed  against  their  Father  and  God.  Their 
sole  idea  of  the  evil  of  sin  is  gathered  from  the  danger  to 
which  it  exposes  them. 

The  single  religious  influence  which  reaches  them  therefore 
is  fear,  and  it  is  thought  the  greater  the  terribleness  the  more 
the  restraint,  and  the  more  probable  the  repentance.  It  is 
held  that  the  moment  the  idea  is  suggested  to  men,  that  the 
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consequences  of  their  lives  will  not  be  so  bad  as  thej  thoaght 
before,  they  will  take  a  full  swing,  and  run  all  risks,  if  they 
may  but  enjoy  their  sinful  pleasures  for  a   season.     The   one 
thing  which  can  exercise  any  restraint  upon  them  is   thought 
to  be  the   fear  of  endless  misery   in   hell.     But  this   view    is 
founded   on  a  great   delusion.     Men,  in  general,  are  neither 
restrained  from  sin,  nor  persuaded  of  its  evil  nature,  nor  drawn 
to  God,  chiefly  by  representations  concerning  the  eternity  of 
sufiering.     It  requires  faith  to  lead  men  to  fear  judgment,  and 
this  requires  the  awakening  of  conscience  by  a  filial  repentance. 
But  the  world  is  without  faith.      It  was  Noah  who  w^as  *  moved 
with  fear,'  not  the  '  world  of  the  ungodly.'     They  were  filled 
with  violence,  notwithstanding  the  preaching  of  the  prophets. 
Men  are  not  moved  or  drawn  io  God  even  by  the  threat  of 
endless  torment      The  world  has  had  the  benefit  of  this  threat- 
ening now  for  ages,  and  resisted  it     With  one  consent  they 
think  it  incredible,  disproportionate,  unreal ;  and  the  more  you 
educate  them  the  more  they  think  so  ;  and  the  actual  result 
is  a  more  general  and  thorough  freedom  from  anxiety  about 
judgment  to  come,  and  sense  of  the  '  evil  of  sin,'  than  the  world 
has  perhaps  ever  seen  before.     They  either  believe  that  their 
sins  are  not  bad  enough  to  deserve  that  doom,  or  that  there 
must  be  some  road  out  of  such  an  infinite  horror  for  them,  in 
an  unrevealed  scheme  of  universal  salvation  ;  or  they  <iive  up 
thinking  about  religion  altogether  because  they  cannot  under- 
stand the  character  of  God. 

Never  did  men  in  general  feel  less  of  the  evil  of  sin,  in  the 
sense  even  of  its  danger,  than  to-day,  and  that  notwithstanding 
the  spirit  of  profanity  and  lustful  excess  which  fills  the  world  ; 
and  I  attribute  this  chiefly  to  the  effect  of  the  doctrine  of 
endless  misery.  We  therefore  rebut  the  accusation  >vitli  all 
our  strength.  Nothing  is  more  needed  than  a  reform  in  that 
part  of  theology  which  treats  of  penalties.  Just  as  penalties 
which  were  too  severe  to  be  believed  in  by  criminals  in 
former  times  were  inoperative — they  were  too  terrific  to  frighten 
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men — so  it  is  in  religion.  Hanging  for  sheep-stealing  was 
thought  to  be  too  terrible  a  punishment  to  be  executed,  and 
sheep  continued  to  be  stolen  until  the  penalty  was  made  one 
which  could  be  believed  in.  So  it  will  be  in  religion.  The 
day  which  sees  a  revival  in  Europe  of  the  vigorous  teaching 
of  some  formidable  doctrine  on  future  punishment,  credible  by 
tlie  general  intelligence  of  humanity, — some  doctrine  which 
men  cannot  put  aside,  saying,  'It  is  too  horrible  to  be  ii^ue; 
which  will  come  home  to  their  consciences  as  just,  to  their 
fears  as  most  awful,  and  which  will  shut  out  all  hope  of 
redemption  from  it,  when  once  the  indignation  begins, — that 
day  will  see  a  wholly 'new  public  opinion  prevailing  on  the 
evil  of  sin  among  the  impressible  part  of  mankind, — taking 
this  phrase  now  to  signify  only  its  dangerousness  to  the  sinful. 
That  day  will  see  the  majority  still,  I  fear,  unmoved,  impeni- 
tent, '  past  feeling,'  as  in  the  days  of  Noah  ;  but  it  will  see  all 
souls  wliich  can  be  reached  at  all  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
the  reality  and  the  terror  of  God's  coming  judgment  as  never 
before. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  question  only  of  the  Evil 
of  Sin  in  its  dangerousness  to  men,  and  the  comparative 
influence  of  the  two  doctrines  of  punishment  upon  mankind 
in  the  way  of  alarming  them  by  the  prospect  of  judgment. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  the  subject.  The  apostles 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  pressing  by  threats  of  endless  torment 
a  rejected  gospel  for  years  on  the  same  people,  *  Seeing  ye 
put  it  from  you  and  judge  yourselves  unworthy  of  everlasting 
life,  lo,  we  turn  to  the  nations,  and  they  will  hear  it.'  Suppose, 
then,  we  think  less  of  the  hardened,  obstinate  part  of  mankind, 
for  whom  corrupters  of  religion  have  been  inventing  terrific,  or 
musical  and  decorative,  types  of  Christianity  for  nearly  two 
thousand  years.  Suppose  we  think  a  little  more  of  those  who 
can  be  reached  by  spiritual  influences, — of  those  young  souls 
who  are  seeking  after  God  in   solitary  places, — of  those  per- 
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plexed  but  amenable  spirits  whom  sorrow  and  fear  and  merciful 
invitations  are  drawing  back  to  their  Father  :  is  there  nothing 
to  be  said  here  of  the  possibly  beneficial  eflfect  of  some  improve- 
ment in  our  representation  of  truth  ?  Would  not  their  sense 
of  the  evil  of  sin  be  deepened  if  they  were  permitted  to  feel 
that  the  system  of  God*s  government  is  morally  intelligible — 
if  they  could  be  assisted  to  see  all  things  in  the  light  of  justice 
and  love,  not  in  the  red  glare  of  that  lake  into  which  they  have 
been  taught  to  think  so  large  a  portion  of  the  living  creation 
around  them  is  going  to  bum  for  ever  ?  Sin  will  never  seem 
80  evil  as  when  we  can,  with  heart  and  soul  and  strength,  like 
David,  '  sing  aloud  '  to  God  our  Redeemer. 

What  is  needed  in  the  spiritual  life  of  most  men  is  a  feeling 
of  intelligent  loyalty  to  God — a  love  of  His  righteous  will, 
because  it  is  His  will.  And  the  reason  men  do  not  feel  this 
is,  I  think,  because  they  cannot.  They  are  too  full  of  doubt, 
distrust,  and  secret  controversy  with  His  supposed  govern- 
ment, to  be  able  to  feel  it.  And  the  root  of  the  evil  is  in  this 
doctrine  of  endless  misery,  springing  out  of  the  doctrine  of 
man's  natural  immortality.  Men  hold  views  of  the  Divine 
Administration  which  confound  the  conscience  and  freeze  up 
religious  loyalty  at  its  fountain.  The  real  evil  of  sin  is  known 
by  those  chiefly  who  feel  the  delight,  the  enthusiasm  of  right- 
eousness, and  that  fire  will  burn  brightest  in  those  hearts  to 
whom  God  is  a  near,  a  glorious,  and  an  intelligible  Reality. 

If  Christians  are  to  be  converted  thoroughly,  to  feel  strongly, 
pray  earnestly,  tliey  must  hold  doctrine  in  which  they  heartily 
believe.  If  you  wish  them  to  hate  evil,  you  must  reveal  to 
them  a  God  whose  very  Name  acts  as  a  watchword  that 
kindles  their  souls.  It  is  not  an  enthusiasm  for  humanity 
which  Christ  desired  to  teach  so  much  as  this  rare  enthusiasm 
for  Divinity  ;  and  that  cannot  possibly  exist  where  scepticism 
is  eating  like  rottenness  through  the  bones.  We  need  not  to 
dread  the  lack  of  wholesome  fear.  Terror  sufficient  for  all 
practical  ends  of  suasion  will  remain  in  the  awful  prospect  of  a 
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real  Gehenna ;  but  we  shall  have  an  added  strength  of  rational 
conviction,  of  sattsfied  justice,  of  joy,  of  love,  in  which  will  be 
found  far  more  than  a  compensation  for  the  lost  doctrine  of  a 
misery  that  shall  never  end. 

But  beyond  all  this  it  should  be  observed  that,  when  we 
analyse  the  nature  of  Terror — the  feeling  which  it  is  the  end 
at  least  of  the  announcement  of  God's  external  judgments  to 
awaken — we  find  that  it  is  not  a  moral  emotion  at  all,  but 
only  an  animal  passion.  Yoii  can  frighten  a  horse  or  a  dog, 
and  you  can  also  frighten  a  man,  with  a  prospect  of  present 
or  future  infliction.  But  what  you  canqot  do  is  to  perpetuate 
the  alarm ;  for  all  animal  passions,  terror  among  them,  are  of 
transitory  operation.  Each  fit  passes  away,  and  each  fresh 
excitement  is  weaker  than  the  last.  So  is  it  seen  in  wicked 
men.  The  moral  alarm  which  springs  from  more  spiritual 
views  of  God's  holiness  is  less  often  awakened.  Physical 
terror  predominates  in  ordinary  minds,  and  you  see  the  result 
of  it  in  those  older  *  revivals,'  where  the  chief  influence  was 
terrific.  You  cannot  reach  any  in  these  days,  except  the  most 
ignorant  and  thoughtless,  with  the  threat  of  endless  physical 
misery ;  and  if  you  could,  the  impression  would  be  but  tran- 
sitory. Multitudes  hear  these  menaces  without  a  pang,  and 
^  take  sittings '  to  listen  to  them,  if  eloquently  set  forth  by  a 
tragical  preacher. 

The  true  use  of  terror  is  to  awaken  by  a  sudden  blast  of  the 
trump  of  God.  If  it  fail  in  that,  it  is  powerless  for  good  after- 
wards. The  threatening  of  a  judgment  in  the  soul  and  body,  a 
judgment  to  be  inflicted  on  the  earth,  at  the  end  of  all  things 
and  proved  by  all  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  will  awaken 
those  who  are  susceptible  of  the  saving  influences  of  the  Gospel. 
These  are,  truth  addressing  the  understanding,  grace  appeal- 
ing to  the  affections,  holiness  appealing  to  the  repenting  will. 
These,  and  these  alone,  are  the  permanent  springs  of  spiritual 
life,  while  terror  of  itself  can  neither  convert  nor  sanctify. 
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It  IS  holy  love  wliieh  wins  the  heart,  spiritualises  the  con- 
science, and  transforms  the  character ;  and  the  doctrine  here 
defended  unveils  the  lovb  of  God — that  is,  the  transforming 
Power,  like  the  bright  shining  of  the  morning  Sun.  It  is  sin 
which  fills  men  with  undefined  akrms,  and  leads  them  to  think 
they  do  God  service  by  depicting  Him  as  pagans  conceive  of 
their  terrific  divinities.  There  cannot,  indeed,  be  genuine  love 
to  God  which  has  not  been  preceded  by  some  sense  of  danger 
and  of  guilt ;  but  it  is  through  loving  delight,  not  by  over- 
whelming fear,  that  the  power  of  sin  is  to  be  extinguished  in 
the  soul.  In  a  word,  that  is  the  safest  religion,  not  which 
vainly  attempts  to  maintain  incessant  dread  of  eternal  suffering, 
but  that  which  most  steadily  upholds  within  man's  heart  the 
influence  of  law,  love,  reason,  truth,  joy,  divine  authority, 
delicacy  of  moral  sentiment,  and  filial  awe. 

The  evil  of  sin  does  not  consist  chiefly,  as  some  gross 
preachers  to  the  populace  have  supposed,  in  its  being  an  offence 
against  a  Power  which  is  able  and  willing  to  inflict  unending 
torment  upon  evil  doers,  but  in  its  being  a  wilful  opposition  to 
the  Eternal  Light  of  love  and  of  righteousness.  He  has  not  the 
deepest  sense  of  sin  who  most  dreads  the  avenging  wrath,  but 
he  who  most  keenly  feels  the  hateful ness  of  insurrection  against 
the  Father  of  Spirits  and  the  All-satisfying  Good.  Terror  of 
an  infinite  infliction  generates  solely  selfish  views  of  sin,  and 
selfish  views  of  the  evil  of  sin  are  in  common  minds  fatal  to 
ingenuous  repentance.  Fear  may  arouse,  but  it  is  confidence 
alone  which  can  win  men  into  union  with  God.  From  Heaven's 
throne  there  issue  Mightnings  and  mighty  thunderings,'  but 
God  is  Love  ;  and  the  consuming  fire  of  judgment  is  kindled  in 
defence  of  that  Law  of  Love  which  proceeds  from  the  nature 
of  the  Everlasting. 

The  threatening  of  eternal  misery  also  loses  its  hold  upon 
the  feelings  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  development  of  those 
faculties  which  take  cognisance  of  the  character  of  God  as 
displayed   in   all   His   other  operations  : — ^and  this  hinders  it 
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from  acting  with  the  steady  force  of  an  appreciable  motive. 
For  even  if  it  be  true  that  occasionally  the  mists  of  time  dis- 
perse and  permit  a  momentary  glance  over  the  fiery  eternity, 
the  very  circumstance  of  the  endlessness  of  the  vision  has  a 
tendency  to  draw  the  attention  away  from  that  near  and  im- 
mediate prospect  of  judgment  which  follows  on  death  to  the 
inconceivably  remote  futurity,  whose  distance,  through  the 
dimness  of  the  perspective,  prevents  it  from  exercising  a 
definite  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  life. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  matter  of  fact  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  persons,  including  some  of  the  highest  power, 
who  have  seen  cause  to  adopt  the  foregoing  interpretations  of 
Scripture,  have  declared  that,  in  consequence  of  the  modifica- 
tion of  their  ideas,  Redemption,  as  a  display  of  the  Holy  Love 
and  Justice  of  God,  has  become  a  subject  of  constant  and 
delightful  thought,  so  that  Christianity  in  general  has  assumed 
an  air  of  stronger  reality  ;  that  since,  in  the  language  of 
Baxter,  faith  has  become,  in  aU  its  exercises,  an  act  of  the 
conscience  and  reason,  God  has  drawn  nearer  to  them  ;  they 
have  perceived  fresh  force  in  the  command  to  love  the  Lord 
their  God  with  all  their  understandings  as  well  as  with  all 
their  hearts  ;  and  finally,  that,  instead  of  the  lustre  of  the 
gospel  truths  which  they  believed  before  being  diminished, 
those  truths  have  come  forth  into  high  relief,  marked  with  a 
grander  and  more  vivid  outline,  and  surrounded  by  a  brighter 
radiance, — as  if  a  faded  fresco-painting  had  been  transformed 
into  statuary,  and  illuminated  by  the  beams  of  the  sun. 

IIL, 
But  we  must  now  encounter  a  final  objection  urged  on  all 
sides  with  wonderful  confidence — that  it  is  wholly  irrecon- 
cilable with  any  rational  view  of  the  Divine  Attributes  of 
Wisdom,  Justice,  or  Goodness,  thus  to  represent  the  Almighty 
as  *  raising  wicked  men  from  a  state  of  death,  only  to  infiict 
en  them  a   second  and  more  thorough  annihilation,^     Or,  as  it 
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larr<t  ^Ji^  ia  Aiacsi  fcr  Aiisai'^  sa.  lircc^  Ciiisc  d^T-  have 
irj<iOTT**i  ti*  fi»k  asi  *i^  <rjoircisiti«i  cc  rcT?S*rrn^ni  in  hell 
for  iravyyi  a>g»f».'  TS*  iadiecBKic  Tir>?*u  Wbec  h  b  the 
ijt^^  V/  ri!;p?»«trt  tki*  ^.^:f;r3:^  aj  Sisii^iinz  a  picrp<»i5eless 
n^an^ctioo  oc  ti*  widk«L  tb?^n  tb^y  are  *a>i  to  rise  m^n 
^onlr  to  sofTer  aznuLiatiOfi.*  When  h  i«  tb?>  ol*-«ret  to  show 
that  DMrn  mctir  a  bearier  ciir<e  thran^  redemption  than 
throngfa  iIkt  ori^nal  corenam  of  works,  then  wicked  men  are 
fair]  to  fj^  raued  to  'mffer  for  nntoVi  agesw* 

IWore  offering  a  reply  it  is  necessary  to  reject  both  of  these 
mhlf^ing  mfjies  of  suting  the  doctrine  in  question.  It  forms 
no  part  of  the  doctrine,  as  maintained  by  ns,  that  any  wicked 
men  will  be  raued  from  the  dead  '  simply  to  be  pm  to  death 
anrl  anniliilated  a  second  time.'  After  God  has  gathered  out 
cf  the  world's  popabition  by  methods  of  grace  on  earth,  or  in 
Hades,  all  salvable  persons,  there  will  remain  for  the  '  jadg- 
ment  of  the  last  day '  and  the  *  resurrection  of  damnation ' 
thos';  alone  who  will  deserve  some  terriUe  pofitite  infliction 
as  the  antrfcedent  to  extinction,  part  of  the  sentence  of  a 
'mis^jrable  destruction;'  an  infliction  which  will  explode  the 
delusion  that  they  are  raised  again  ^  only  just  for  the  purpose 
of  being  annihilated/  This  infliction  will  be  lighter  or  heavier 
according  to  men's  knowledge,  and  according  to  the  malignity 
of  their  crimes  ;  but  while  some  will  endure  few  stripes,  others 
are  said  to  bo  beaten  with  many  stripes,  to  endure  ^  trihula- 
tif/Ti  and  anguish^  words  which  raise  an  awful  conception  of 
ini{)(*nding  woe. 

Hut,  it  is  wiid,  this  will  be  suffering  with  a  view  to  de- 
stmrtion:  and  this  is  inconsistent  with  any  intelligible  view 
of  divine  justice  or  goodness. 

It  may  be  nnsworod  at  once  that  at  least  it  is  more  consistent 
with  inU'lligible  ideas  of  divine  justice  and  goodness  than  the 
orthodox  doctrine?,  that  they  are  to  be  raised  to  suffer  without 
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amendment,  and  without  mitigation,  through  eternity.  Indeed, 
the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  suffering  have  no 
locuB  standij  as  opponents  of  this  view  of  the  Scripture  doctrine, 
on  the  ground  of  its  inconsistency  with  the  divine  attributes. 
They,  at  all  events,  must  be  silent ;  for  the  human  mind  can 
form  no  conception  of  either  goodness  or  justice  in  the  infliction 
of  a  misery  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  finite  quality  of  the 
sinner,  and  which  has  no  end. 

The  true  supporters  of  the  present  objection  are  the  advocates 
of  a  positive  doctrine  on  the  salvation  of  all  men.  And  to  this 
objection  as  proceeding  from  them  we  have  to  offer  a  respectful 
answer.  Their  theodicy  is  based  on  the  belief  that  out  of  all 
evil  God  will  bring  eternal  good,  even  to  the  offending  indi- 
viduals in  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  Ours  is  based  on  the 
conviction,  not  ^  philosophical '  in  its  origin,  but  simply  derived 
inductively  from  the  instincts  of  our  moral  being,  and  by  fair 
interpretation  of  the  apostolic  writings — that  the  final  universal 
'  reconciliation  of  all  things '  will  be  reached  through  the  salva- 
tion of  some  and  the  destruction  of  some, — when  '  God  shall 
be  all  in  all.' 

The  Universalists  hold  that  under  a  paternal  government 
punishment  must  needs  possess  the  quality  of  chastisement, 
and  issue  in  the  final  purification  of  the  condemned.  It  is  held 
to  be  a  contradiction  to  all  enlightened  views  of  the  divine 
wisdom  and  love  to  suppose  that  God  can  intend  to  inflict 
a  punishment  which  is  capital  and  remediless,  or  that  the 
Heavenly  Father  can  lift  His  almighty  hand  to  ^  slay  His 
sons.' 

Such  a  theology,  we  submit,  not  only  offers  violence  to 
the  record  in  which  is  contained  the  Revelation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  Christ,  but  is  opposed  to  every  defensible  idea  of  the 
divine  character  and  government.  It  is  an  introduction,  into 
the  sphere  of  divine  rule,  of  notions  which,  although  popular 
enough  in  modern  legislation,  are  delusive  when  applied  to  the 
interpretation  of  God's  dealings  with  His  rebellious  creatures. 
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T\yfi  mL^rak^  haft  ar:«^n  frofm  ^^onfomi'iing  God'*  action  towards 
tti  in  grnrA  ^stnd  the  n^w  corr»?«pcihJin^  ml-^  of  condnct. 
which  forbids  vindictirfr  or  compenisatorv  beharioar  to  those 
who  offend  UM)  with  God'a  action  in  Intc,  and  His  dealings 
in  ja^lgment  with  those  who,  haTinjr  ret'as^  His  mercy,  most 
fe^l  the  weight  of  His  justice.  This  distinction  is  [.ointed  oat  by 
8.  Panl  in  these  words :  •  Dearlv  beloved,  avenore  not  '^irjf^lre*, 
bat  rather  give  place  onto  wrath,  for  it  is  written,  *•  To  me 
b'-Iongs  vengeance,  /  will  repav,^^  saith  the  Lord  *  (Bom.  xiL  19). 
fio  far  as  the  rale  of  State  government  in  criminal  law  proceeds 
on  the  refasal  to  contemplate  ^  rightecnu  vengeance  ^  (for  blind 
vinrlictivenesfl  none  wonld  advocate),  this  has  been  caosed  in 
part  jjerhafis  by  the  conjunction  of  the  Chnreh  with  the  State, 
through  which  evangelical  rales  of  condnct  have  been  erro- 
nc^ously  assumfKl  as  proper  maxims  of  government  by  law. 

Of  the  three  objects  which  may  be  contemplated  in  the 
infliction  of  fx^nal  suffering — (1)  vengeance,  (2)  prevention, 
or  (3)  the  n^formation  of  the  offender, — the  first,  vengeance, 
or  the  retributive  infliction  of  pain  or  death  for  wrong  corn^ 
mitted^ — *  the  due  reward  '  of  evil  deed?, — suffering  inflicted 
iKJcauHo  it  is  deserved, — has  latterly,  through  the  influence  of 
a  few,  chiefly  sceptical,  philosophers,  been  excluded  from  the 
obj(ict8  aimed  at  in  modern  criminal  legislation.  It  is  held  to 
be  unwortliy  of  a  beneficent  sovereignty  to  *  return  evil  for 
evil,*  or  to  exact  pain  or  death  simply  for  the  satisfaction  of 
vengenn(!e.  The^  intellectual  process  by  which  Bentham  and 
his  followiTs  have  succeeded  in  establishing  this  view  of  the 
natures  of  punishment  is  one  of  the  most  curious  phenomena 
in  the  liistory  of  statesmanship.  Tliis  triumphant  school  will 
ixjnnit  only  of  two  ends  in  criminal  legislation — prevention  of 
similar  ofl«'nces,  by  affixing  pain  or  loss  to  the  offence  ;  and 
pevHontd  ri'forniation  of  the  offender,  to  be  carefully  considered 
in  eviTy  stage  of  the  chastisement 

This  ])liilosoi)hy    of  ])unishment   has   at   length   asserted   its 
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auihorify  in  theology,  and  we  are  now  taught,  almost  as  a 
first  principle  in  divinity,  that  under  the  government  of  God 
there  can  be  but  two  ends  in  punishment — Prevention  and 
Reformation.  Vengeance,  Retribution,  Remediless  Punishment, 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  possible  for  an  instant  under  the 
government  of  Eternal  Love.  The  ^  Fatherhood  of  God '  is 
security  that  every  sinner,  if  punished  for  a  time,  shall  be 
punished  no  longer  than  the  interests  of  himself  and  the 
universe  require,  and  shall,  having  received  correction  in  the 
visitation,  *  come  forth  as  gold.'  This  philosophy  necessarily 
issues  in  Universalism.^ 

We  dispute  its  first  axioms.  Against  the  notion  that  it  is 
inconceivable  that  Grod  should  punish  for  any  other  than 
benevolent  and  reformatory  ends,  it  must  be  maintained  that 
the  radical  idea  of  punishment  for  sin  committed  is  in  the 
Divine  Government,  as  in  all  unperverted  human  governments, 
a  retribution  for  the  wrong  done.  This  is  the  most  ancient  ideA 
of  penalty,  but  none  the  less  just  and  true  for  its  antiquity. 
It  is  the  idea  which  springs  first  from  the  depths  of  man's 
moral  nature,  before  it  has  been  perverted  by  atheism.  Wrong- 
doing deiiervea  punishment  or  pain  ;  this  is  one  of  the  deepest 
laws  of  our  moral  nature,  which  originated  in  the  depths  of 
the  Divine  Nature.  The  sinner  deserves  to  suffer,  in  vindication 
of  the  law,  irresj:  ective  of  benefit  to  the  creation,  or  amendment 
to  himself.  Other  motives  may  operate,  but  the  original  idea  of 
penalty  seems  to  be  vengeance,  or  vindication  from  the  Eternal 
Nature.  And  vengeance  in  God  is  neither  a  wrong  nor  a  weak- 
ness. It  is  retributive  righteousness.  It  is  not  a  mark  of*  bar- 
barous thought,  but  the  first  function  of  Divine  Government  in 

'  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown  in  his  recent  Lectures  on  Annihilation  bases  his  scheme 
of  doctrine  for  the  most  part  on  the  same  philosophical  foundation  with  the 
Universalists.  The  differentia  of  his  system  are  found  in  the  sphere  which  he 
allots  to  the  sinner's  free  ajrency,  and  in  the  refusal  to  affirm  a  decree  of  uni- 
versal salvation.  So  far  as  he  agrees  with  Universalists  we  assign  to  him  our 
replies  to  that  death-dealing  delusion,  one  of  the  most  mischievous,  perhaps,  of 
all  perversions  of  Divine  rie\  elation. 
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tbe  admmistration  of  law.  There  is  not  probabl  j  a  more  per- 
nicions  misconception  in  morals  than  that  yengeanoe  is  an  old- 
world  ptxsnon  of  barbarians.  It  is  the  action  of  a  Personal 
Deitj  infusing  His  own  Personality  and  Will  into  tbe  steadfast 
action  of  goyemment  in  resistance  to  moral  eyil.  Law  is  an 
abstraction,  and  Xatnre  a  fiction,  bnt  God  liyes  through  all 
forces  physical  and  moral,  and  when  men  say  that  law  brings 
retribution,  the  tme  and  at  the  same  time  biblical  philosophy 
teaches  that  it  is  God  who  *  revenges  disobedience '  with  a  just 
re-ward.  The  idea  of  a  sinful  man's  guilt  is,  not  that  the  guilty 
has  earned  some  personal  chastisement,  for  his  own  good,  or  as 
a  warning  to  others,  but  that  he  has  earned  the  proper  sequence 
of  sin  in  suffering,  the  ^  due  reward  of  his  deeds,'  and  in  many 
cases  that  due  is  death.  This  eyery  conscience  testifies,  when  a 
man  '  comes  to  himself.'  The  Scripture  asserts  only  that  which 
Nature  on  all  sides  shows  to  be  a  real  part  of  the  plan  of 
creation — the  penal  action  of  a  destructiye  force,  as  all- 
peryading  as  the  creative. 

Retributive  Justice,  the  disposition  to  repay  the  sinner,  must 
be  an  eternal  attribute  of  the  Everlasting  King.  '  Vengeance 
is  mine  ;  I  will  recompense,  saith  the  Lord.'  If  this  were  not 
so,  the  moral  government  of  God  would  have  no  existence 
except  over  large  numbers.  But  if  God  had  created  one  single 
being,  surely  that  being  would  be  bound  to  obey  Him,  by 
working  righteousness  for  ever.  Should  he  rebel,  and  become 
fixed  in  hatred  of  goodness — according  to  the  new  philosophy 
of  criminal  law — God,  as  a  righteous  ruler,  would  have  no 
rights,  and  could  not  punish  him  ;  for  there  would  be,  ea; 
hypothesis  no  creation  to  be  benefited  by  the  example,  and 
ho  himself  was  irreformable.  God  could  not  punish  him, 
could  not  afflict  him,  forsooth,  except  for  his  own  advantage. 
Common  sense  and  conscience  revolt  at  this  extravagant 
conclusion.  The  revenging  Deity  might  justly  inflict  the  '  due 
reward  of  his  deeds'  by  destroying  the  solitary  spirit  who 
troubled  His  holy  rest  and  refused  to  repent. 
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This  idea  of  retribution,  as  the  fundamental  characteristic 
of  punishment,  bums  like  the  everiasting  fire  throughout  the 
record  of  Divine  Revelation.  The  law  of  Moses  inflicts  punish- 
ment according  to  the  lex  talionis — *Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for 
tooth.'  And  the  death-penalty  is  ordained  for  a  score  of 
offences  in  dreadful  forms.  Righteous  Vengeance  is  the  key- 
note of  the  Old  Testament.  There  is  no  attempt  to  soften 
this  down  to  the  conception  of  public  or  personal  benefit. 
It  is  ever  the  *  repayment '  of  God's  adversaries,  the  awful 
debt  ^  duo '  to  thoroughly  bad  men  from  Eternal  Justice.  God 
is  the  all-pervading  Spirit  of  Retribution,  both  in  the  realms 
of  physical  and  moral  law. 

The  entrance  of  Redemption  in  Christ  efifects  no  alteration 
in  the  revealed  basis  of  Divine  criminal  administration.  Punish- 
ment is  still  primarily  retribution.  *  What  a  man  soweth  that 
shall  he  also  reap.  Paul  speaks  of  it  as  the  righteoua  jvdg^ 
ment  of  God  to  infiict  death  on  sinners :  he  declares  to  the 
Thessalonians  that  it  is  'a  righteous  thing  with  God  to 
recompense  tribulation  to  them  that  trouble  you,'  and  that 
^  Christ  shall  be  revealed  in  flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance  on 
them  that  know  not  God '  (2  Thess.  i.  6,  8). 

Tte  deep-seated  sense  of  the  existence  of  such  a  retributive 
system  in  the  creation  often  breaks  like  volcanic  fire  through 
the  superimposed  strata  of  modem  artificial  philosophy  and 
legislation.  Now  and  then  the  whole  nations  cry  aloud  for  ven- 
geance on  flagrant  ofienders,  as  if  conscious  that  the  new 
legislative  idea  of  universal  beneficence  did  not  correspond 
with  the  realities  of  the  moral  world.  The  retention  of  capital 
punishmest,  even  in  Benthamite  states,  such  as  Italy,  shows 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  reduce  all  penalties  to  the 
category  of  reformatory  discipline. 

When,  then,  the  advocates  of  Universalism  object  that  it  is 
inconceivable  that  God  should  raise  wicked  men  from  the 
dead  ^  only  just '  to  punish  them  by  the  infliction  of  the  second 
death,  the  reply  is  that  it  is  inconceivable  on  the  principles  of 
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the  sew  pfafloBOfjlnr  and  of  modeni 

the  principlee  of  Nature,  aad  of  IKrine  SercjatioaL 

The  BadsEMdoo  awi  maaifeA^Kdn  of  the  Dmiae  AuiAmm 
because  ther  are  righteoas,  k  the  first  and  la«<  end  im 
and  proridenoe.  '/W  Thf  pLoatwrt  Aty 
ertatodS  Ihe  effect  cm  creatore§  cameE  odIt  atCMod  n  the 
aooonnt.  If^  theiu  the  I^riae  Legidatar,  the  Divide  Spectator 
of  wroii^«  the  Dmne  Ruler  aad  Lord,  has  aa  mccaamti  widi 
r^Kllioas  free  ageata,  and  hums  in  the  awini  depths  of  Dehr 
with  a  resolotaoD  to  toibf  r€ii^«ajMf  on  snch  oflSssidera  as  have 
trunpled  on  Hiff  law,  and  on  His  Son,  and  who  haxe  done 
despite  to  His  Holr  Spirit,  we  mar  rest  certain  that  that 
id  the  Divine  Xatnre  is  a  sofficienc  end  in  so 
ig  wicked  men  to  aooonnt  ;  even  if  the  vesnlt  of  that 
terrible  punishment  be  their  destracdon.  The  originnl  moCire, 
the  reguladve  method,  of  die  infliction,  alike  prooeed  from  the 
Difine  Mind  ;  from  the  neoessarv  attribntes  of  GkmI  ;  and  aiv 
not  determined  merelv  bT  beneTolent  oonsideradonss  or  bv  the 

mm  -  ^ 

opinion  of  the  universe  on  its  utilitr.  The  personal  relation 
of  each  free  agent  to  God  is  his  duef  relation,  and  carries  with 
it  all  the  fearful  consequences  of  perdidon.  It  is  Grod  Himself, 
not  merely  the  law  of  nature,  who  is  described  as  the  ^  Con- 
suming Fire/ 

Xow  this  sounder  philosopfav  of  punishmentr  while  cutting 
up  bv  die  roots  the  vain  hope  of  universal  salvadon,  establishes 
die  tremendous  doctrine  of  retribution  here  maintained.  Every 
finally  impenitent  offender  has  an  account  to  render  to  his 
Maker,  in  soul  and  body  ;  and  that  controversy  will  be  decided 
by  a  sentence  on  both,  which  we  are  taught  is  capital  and 
eternal.  The  benefit  of  the  creadon  also  is  consulted  in  the 
example  so  given,  *  that  others  also  may  fear  ;  *  but  since  the 
fountain  of  retribution  is  the  rialdeous  venaeance  of  God,  the 
persistent  rebel  can  build  no  hope  on  any  reformatory'  process, 
— for  God  will  destroy  him,  'both  body  and  soul  in  hell.' 
if  myriads  of  *  vain  talkers '  declare  that  God  '  can  never 
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slay  His  sons,'  the  Divinity  Himself  proclaims  by  His  prophets 
that  He  will  renounce  the  sonship  of  a  sinner  rather  than 
abandon  His  own  Sovereignty  as  the  Eternal  Righteousness  ; 
and  that  though  judgment  on  a  rebel  is  *  His  strange  work/ 
He  will  ^  ntterly  destroy  him.*  '  The  great  day  of  His  wrath 
will  come ' — '  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the 
wrath  of  the  Lamb.'  ^  It  is  a  fearful  thing  {<f>ofi€p6v)  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  living  God?      ^  I  WILL  kill  her  children 

WITH  DEATH  :  AND  ALL  THE  CHURCHES  SHALL  KNOW  THAT  I  AM 
HE  THAT   SEARCHETH  THE  REINS   AND  THE   HEARTS.'^      ^  The  Lord 

thy  God  is  a  Consuming  Fire,  even  a  jealous  God.  I  call 
heaven  and  earth  to  witness  against  you  this  day  that  ye  shall 
soon  utterly  perish  from  off  the  earth,  ye  shall  not  prolong  your 
days  upon  it,  hut  shall  be  utterly  destroyed '  (Deut.  iv.  24,  26). 
'  The  wrath  cf  God  abideth  on '  the  rebellious  (John.  iii.  36, 
fiAvei).  ^  The  Lord  will  not  spare  him,  but  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  shall  smoke  against  that  man,  and  every  curse  that  is 
written  in  this  book  shall  lie  upon  him  (13  n^JH,  shall  settle 
down  on  him,  like  a  beast  of  prey  on  its  victim),  and  the  Lord 
shall  blot  out  his  name  from  under  heaven*  (Deut.  xxix.  20  [19, 
Hcb.]). 

*  It  gives  me  high  satisfaction  to  refer  to  the  ninth  chapter  of  Mr.  Dale*s 
ConffregatioHal  Lecture*  on  the  Atonement^  1875,  for  a  far  more  powerful  vindi- 
cation of  the  principle  on  which  we  alike  proceed,  he  in  the  explication  of  the 
Propitiation,  I  in  the  defence  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  on  Future  Punishment 
against  the  philosophy  of  Bentham,  as  applied  in  support  of  the  theory  of 
Universal  (Salvation. 
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=::«y>ra  Ti^'^rffiimirj  <i>:a±ciie«w'  si^  a-TTSiy.  «>r:sjin^  to 
tfirr;  •;  ar^  VJk  vaL  •A  r^zaskr  sig^tirTer^  &sn75  i£k&  pnesent 
ji|«kdir  of  sb^  TBrljp-jc3  -w-jtA  ^  EgjTAai  in  rcadtjo  to  xbem, 
ifi  crxcpftHjOD  vnL  ;ci^  ZfiAl  osT  2^  <£arI5(Tr  cat.  Tbe  antfaor 
tnM?r^  tLis  <xecparur*  &;a^T  is  pir?  to  &  dif^T^ponioiute 
tisrToc^^D  to  t£«  pro<<Kxcfua  of  ize  Hio^  Hiaaoos  c^*  Chris- 
tiaa:tr. — an  excI:iHTeiK<5s  vxS:!!  pjos  loreLcn  missioos  of  their 
fitdng  fbanr  of  ftoenxko  ani  5XEp^«>rL  Tbe  larger  part  of  this 
Wir>rk  15  expeod^d  in  setong  £>nh  dbe  general  social  effect  of 
ChriAtjanitj  in  the  £as^  and  in  presenting  a  Tigoroos  picture 
of  the  revolts  to  be  expected  in  the  fdnue  &om  the  gradual 
tuid^rrminin^  of  heathenism. 

It  is  not  necessarv  to  question  the  fM>siuon  that  the 
CliurcJies  of  Earoj^  devote  the  largest  measure  of  attention 
to  f3uro[iean  objects.  Men  are  natural! v  interested  in  the 
vinjble  more  than  in  the  invisible — in  England,  which  is  seen, 
more  tlian  in  India,  which  is  imseen.  The  spiritual  force 
wliiclj  is  rerjuired  to  sustain  a  deep  and  settled  interest  in 
ilm  missions  of  the  gospel  is  indeed  far  greater  than  is 
unuully  HUpposed.  They  make  a  larger  demand  upon  the 
npiritual  nature  of  man  than  any  other  form  of  human  en- 
deavour. To  feci  compassion  for  the  souls  of  nations  whom 
wo  have  never  Ixjheld,  from  whom  we  are  divided  by  tlie 
diiiinoter  of  the  glol>e,  who  are  physically  and  morally  our 
antipr;<ieH,  and  therefore  with  whose  natural  character  wo 
Imve  the  fainUjst  sympathy, — to  expend  thought,    effort,  and 
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considerable  property  in  furthering  the  interest  of  those  un- 
known nations  in  a  world  which  is  still  more  completely 
invisible  and  unknown, — requires  a  depth  of  conviction,  a 
strength  of  principle,  an  elevation  of  spirit,  wholly  foreign 
to  human  nature,  and  neither  to  be  produced  nor  sustained 
except  by  the  direct  action  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  Power  which  alone  can  '  thrust  forth  *  a  true  labourer 
into  the  harvest,  alone  can  also  create  or  uphold  a  corre- 
sponding spirit  of  faith  and  self-sacrifice  in  the  people  who 
send  him  forth.  The  missionary  agency  is  the  hand  at  the 
end  of  a  long  arm,  extended  by  the  Church  at  home.  If  that 
arm  is  paralysed  at  the  shoulder,  whence  will  come  the  force 
by  which  blows  shall  be  struck  at  the  ends  of  the  earth? 
A  decline  of  the  spiritual  life,  therefore,  in  England,  a  decay 
of  faith  in  things  unseen,  a  loss  of  spiritual  power  through  the 
advance  of  luxurious  habits,  would  necessarily  take  the  form 
first  of  a  loss  of  interest  in  the  unseen  field  of  foreign  missions 
— soon  to  be  followed  by  a  similar  decay  of  interest  in  the 
evangelical  work  at  home. 

It  is  not  the  present  |intention,  however,  to'  prosecute  this 
line  of  enquiry.  We  shall  proceed  on  the  contrary  hypothesis, 
that  the  concern  for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen  nations  is  as 
earnest  and  real  as  it  ever  was ;  and  suggest  a  few  considera- 
tions tending  to  explain  the  nature  of  those  influences  which 
have,  notwithstanding,  repressed  of  late  years  the  exhibition 
of  that  enthusiasm  for  missionary  societies  in  Christian  com- 
munities. 

In  the  first  place,  I  venture  to  assign  as  one  of  these  influ- 
ences, a  growing  scepticism  as  to  tlie  theory  on  which  existing 
missions  were  established. 

In  the  apostolic  age  the  doctrinal  spirit  and  the  missionary 
spirit  were  evolved  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  Church  with 
equal  power,  and  they  never  ought  to  be  separated.  Each 
requires  combination  with  the  other.      It   has   unhappily  oc- 
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carrv»i  9!-r«rkZ  'dnn-f  ?dii:tt  -nou  -skS.  iik«  l*he9  developed  almost 
ak«H--  Ilk  *»:tt3t-  fcj**  &  i-aI  :-:«r  iii»;cs*  bi5  bem  awakened 
a^Olt:  fran  lit*:  s:»Irn  ic  ii:»?::riiifcl  smiT,  n^  fn  the  second  and 
tiiri.  lii*-  r«-*^~.  ami  ii±rHi*2iTi  Kir=r>es^  In  other  cases,  the 
doccrisal  ?|j.*iTi:  isa*  :»f**^  *t-:ct-!»£  wriiis:  a  corresponding  aeti- 
vitv  k*d2n;:  ir^  lii*-  di£:La;e  of  liK-  ir^**^*?*-  At  the  dose  of  the 
Ia*t  oentnrr.  whea  tb*  Prccesaa*  MisrSonanr  Societies  arose 
amidft  the  hnrncaixs  rf  tTre  Fr«Ki  Revolntioiu  the  spirit  of 
theological  stodj.  of  carecnL  booe??.  drTc»at  criticism,  on  which 
the  faith  oa^t  to  he  foazxkd.  was  as  neiriy  as  possible  extinct 
in  England.  Perhaps  it  maj  tie  sai-i  that  jost  at  the  Yery  time 
when  it  became  of  more  importance  than  ever  that  the  church 
shoold  take  care  what  was  to  be  taagfat  as  Christianity  among 
ail  the  nations  of  the  world,  the  work  of  evangelising  was 
commenced^  as  it  had  been  in  several  similar  preceding  ages 
of  activity  in  Christendom,  in  a  spirit  of  unqaestioning  sub- 
mission to  the  forms  of  thought  stereon-ped  by  previous  gene- 
rations. Never  was  any  great  enterprise  begun  with  more 
simplicity  of  purpose,  heroic  faith,  and  devoted  piety  than 
tlM5  enterprise  of  the  founders  of  the  Protestant  Missions  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century  ;  and  also,  it  must  be  added,  never 
was  any  great  enterprise  begun  with  more  implicit  adhesion 
to  the  traditions  of  the  fathers.  There  was  scarcely  one 
among  the  whole  venerable  conij)any  of  persons  engaged  in 
that  glorious  undertaking  who  dreamed  of  doubting  any  of 
the  doctrines  stamped  with  the  imprimatur  of  the  Reformation. 
The  powers  of  action  awoke,  as  often  before,  in  comparative 
isolation,  and  the  zeal  of  truth-seeking  still  for  the  most  part 
slunilM^rod. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  this  phenomenon?  Is  it  not 
this,  that  inasmuch  as  the  theological  spirit  has  since  reco- 
vennl  its  onorg)',  and  attention  has  been  devoted  once  more  to 
biblical  criticism  and  doctrine,  there  is  now  a  certain  separa- 
twt»en  the  missions  of  Protestantism  and  some  of  the 
•nvictious  of  rt*ligious  Englishmen  ?    The  formal  creed 
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of  the  Missionary  Societies  represents  the  thinking  of  eighty 
years  ago,  when  the  Church  accepted  without  question  the 
traditions  of  Protestant  theology  handed  down  by  the  re- 
formers of  the  different  sects.  But  they  are  now  surrounded 
by  a  generation  which  has  lifted  the  anchors  of  its  theology, 
and  has  drifted  or  sailed  into  other  waters. 

In  some  of  the  most  important  particulars  of  Christian 
faith,  indeed,  there  is  happily  little  change.  The  faith  in  a 
Divine  Christ,  in  His  Atonement  for  sin,  in  the  Person  and 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  a  gratuitous  Justification,  is  at 
least  professed  now  nearly  as  it  was  of  old.  But  these  doc- 
trines were  considered  by  the  founders  of  missions  as  but  a 
superstructure  on  a  deeper  foundation.  That  foundation  was 
an  antecedent  belief  in  the  natural  immortality  of  mankind, 
and  tlieir  consequent  destiny  either  to  endless  misery  or  endless 
joy.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Carey,  and  those  who  first  went  with 
him  to  India,  and  of  Xavier  before  them,  every  human  being  was 
an  immortal,  possessed  of  a  soul  as  eternal  in  the  future  as 
the  Nature  of  God.  Everv  inhabitant  of  India  was  thus 
regarded  as  an  indestructible  life.  Every  unregenerate  soul, 
descended  from  Adam,  was  born  under  the  curse  of  endless 
woe  through  original  sin,  and  was,  by  its  own  transgressions, 
sunk  deeper  in  that  direful  destiny.  Salvation  could  bo 
effected  only  by  the  grace  of  God  in  regeneration.  All  the 
unregenerate  of  all  ages  were  unsaved,  and  the  unsaved  of 
India,  as  of  all  lands,  were  destined  to  be  delivered  over,  as 
Dr.  Carey  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  to  *  endless  misery.'  To 
endless  misery  had  departed  all  the  unregenerate  inhabitants 
of  Asia  during  the  ages  of  darkness  preceding  the  advent  of 
Dr.  Carey  to  India.  To  endless  misery  were  going  all  the 
millions  who  rejected  his  message,  or  refused  to  abandon 
their  ancestral  creeds.  Tliis  is  still  the  foundation  of  our 
Missionary  Theology.  This  is  still  what  may  be  called  the 
state  creed  of  the  missionary  societies,  Roman  and  Protestant. 
No   one  is   considered  at  liberty  to  deny  it  in  a  missionary 
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speech  or  sc^rmon.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  Propaganda.  I:  i« 
tlio  platform  creed  of  Exeter  HalL  The  students  it  tb? 
ilissionary  Collegf^  are  sni»j>05ed  io  belJeTe  it-  The  mij- 
sionarie?  al»ri>ail  are  sujjjxised  to  believe  it.  Xo  one  wL? 
oj^enly  assailed  it  would  be  permitted  to  plead  the  cause  d 
missions  before  tbe  British  or  American  people. 

And  yet — it  is  disbelieved  in  the  English  churches  thron^b- 
ont  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  countrr.  It  is  doubted  ini 
deniotl  wiih  varving  di'<rre(-s  of  confidence  even  bv  manT 
missionaries;  but  most  of  all  by  persons  of  accurate  know- 
lodgt*  and  spiritual  intelligence.  The  denial  is  not  confined  to 
mockers  or  adversaries  :  but  it  is  professed  with  more  or  less 
of  ojH»nness  by  men  whose  knowledge  gives  the  utmost  weight 
to  tlu'ir  judgment,  and  whose  hard-working  Christianitv  chal- 
lengos  comjvirison  with  that  of  any  of  the  advocates  of  the 
older  faith.  One  met^ts  with  a  few  earnest,  and  able,  and 
unquestionably  sincere  controversial  supporters  of  that  elder 
lH»liof.  But  no  one  who  knows  English  religious  societv  will 
deny  that  then^  lias  been  a  considerable  revolution  in  opinion  as 
to  the  jm>luble  destiny  of  the  ignorant  idolatrous  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  tliat  it  is  the  rarest  event  to  find  even  an  ofiScial  of 
a  Missionary  Soiiety,  or  the  Tutor  of  a  Missionary  College, 
who  will,  when  tirnily  pressed,  declare  his  unfeicrned  assent 
and  tx^nsent  to  the  opinions,  on  this  question,  of  his  founders. 

Men,  now-a-<lays,  have  their  doubts,  their  special  theories  of 
relief,  their   hojvs,  or   their    positive    doctrines.     Either    thev 
hold  that   Scripture  gives  room  for  several  opposite  theories  ; 
or  they  lean  to  rniversalism,  and  teach  men  to  trust  in  future 
purgatories  ;    or   they  wholly  repudiate  and   openly  denounce 
ami  ass:iil  the  old  missionary  doctrine,   and  believe  that   they 
who    have    *  sinned    without    law,'    and    led   impenitent    lives 
under  heathen  darkness,  shall  enjoy  evangelisation  in   Hades ; 
or,   if  they  rt^ject   that,   shall   ^perish   without   law,'    and   die 
under  the  lighter  infliction  due  to  an  ignorant  lifetime  ;  but  it 
is  simply  a   fact  that  opinion  is  changing  here,  and  that  the 
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churches  at  home,  acted  upon  by  the  revived  spirit  of  doctrinal 
study,  are  silent  where  our  fathers  would  have  spoken,  or 
doubt  where  they  would  have  unhesitatingly  followed  the 
doctrine  of  former  ages,  or  boldly  deny  where  they  would  have 
anathematised  opposition.  No  one  seems  moved  by  the  argu- 
ment that  such  good  men  as  their  fathers  were  must  have 
been  right  in  all  their  doctrines.  We  know,  for  certain,  that 
they  were  mistaken  in  many  things  which  they  firmly  be- 
lieved. The  fact  is  that  Nature,  and  Scripture,  and  human 
Life  are  better  understood  than  they  were  eighty  years  ago, 
and  the  conviction  is  now  widely  spread  that  the  notion  of  the 
unconditional  consiomment  to  everlasting  woe  of  the  countless 
multitudes  of  the  heathen  who  have  been  born  in  error,  bred 
in  superstition,  and  abandoned  to  die  either  in  total  ignorance 
of  the  true  gospel,  or  in  rejection  of  a  gospel  message  but  partly 
revealed  to  them,  cannot  possibly  be  true  under  the  government 
of  Perfect  Justice,  Boundless  Wisdom,  and  Eternal  Love. 

The  decline  of  interest  in  missionary  societies  is,  therefore, 
partly  to  be  attributed  to  an  unconfessed  modification  of  the 
faith  on  which  they  were  founded.  Men  feel  more  coldly 
towards  a  system  which  sends  out  agents,  whose  training  con- 
sists somewhat  in  persuading  them  not  to  think  on  the  ques- 
tion of  human  destiny  ;  and  which  discourjiges  the  expression 
of  belief,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  in  a  sense  more  accordant 
with  the  thought  of  our  generation.  The  persuasion  is  general 
that  the  missions  of  the  gospel  ought  to  represent  the  results  of 
religious  England's  present  convictions.  It  is  felt  that  they  do 
not  thoroughly  represent  them, — that  there  ought  to  be  more 
space  allowed  both  at  college,  and  in  the  mission  field,  certainly 
for  doubt,  for  undecided  opinion,  and  even  for  open  variation 
from  the  ancient  creed, — that  there  ought  to  be  liberty  for 
Missionaries  to  express  abroad,  especially  in  their  dealings 
with  the  educated  men  of  India  and  China,  ideas  which  are 
gaining  ascendency  over  so  many  abler  minds  at  home.  It  is 
felt  that   the   governing  power  of  missions  ought  not  to   be 
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exclusively  in  the  hands  of  men  who  think  on  all  subjects  as 
their  fathers  did — or,  worse  still,  in  the  hands  of  men  who  only- 
pretend  to  think  as  they  did.  It  is  felt  that  Jesuitism  among 
Protestants  is  just  as  demoralising  as  among  Romanists  ;  that 
what  is  needed  in  missionary  work  above  all  things,  is,  not  con- 
cealment of  opinion,  not  weak  compliance  with  articles  insisted 
on  by  the  multitude,  but  earnest  enlightened  faith  ;  a  faith 
which  believes,  and  therefore  speaks  ;  a  faith  which  can  blow 
beneath  the  walls  of  Jericho  a  Molorous  and  jarring  blast,' 
before  which  the  defences  of  heathenism  might  crumble  to  the 
ground.  And  until  the  realities  of  the  future  world  occupy 
a  far  larger  space  in  the  thoughts  of  missionary  societies,  the 
feeling  of  English  churches  towards  them  is  not  likely  to  im- 
prove. Both  Heaven  and  Hell  must  be  made  to  seem  more 
real,  and  more  near,  before  either  the  English  senders  of  the 
gospel  will  entirely  believe  in  them  or  the  heathen  recipients 
repent  at  the  message. 

Another  reason  for  the  partial  decline  of  interest  in  mis- 
sionary societies  will  be  found  in  the  discouraging  fewness  of 
decided  conversions  among  Mohammedans,  Brahminists,  and 
Buddhists,  who  compose  the  population  of  Asia.  No  consider- 
able Protestant  congregation  of  converted  Moslems  is  known  to 
exist  anywhere  on  earth.  The  death-penalty  for  apostasy  protects 
Islam  from  Christian  conversion  from  polo  to  pole.  In  India 
there  are  270,000,000  of  people,— in  China  400,000,000  more. 
All  the  confessed  nominal  adherents  to  Christianity  in  India, 
after  eighty  years  of  labour,  by  thirty-one  missionary  societies, 
enjoying  of  late  years  strong  Government  support  to  their 
cause,  are  at  this  moment  not  much  over  300,000 ;  the  far 
larger  proportion  of  these  being  persons  of  tlie  lowest  castes. 

It  is  certain  that  the  English  public  greatly  errs  if  it 
attrilmtt'S  the  fewness  of  avowed  conversions  to  the  lack  of 
ability,  z(»al,  or  holy  character  in  the  general  body  of  modern 
missionaries.    The  history  of  missions  is  the  brightest,  grandest 
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page  in  the  history  of  the  modern  world.  There  are  no  men 
or  women  living  who  better  deserve  the  reverence  of  their 
contemporaries  than  the  heralds  of  Christianity  who  have 
laboured  in  the  present  century.  The  faults  which  characterise 
them  are  generally  our  own — the  faults  of  the  churches  who  have 
sent  them  abroad  as  their  representatives.  Their  quiet  heroism, 
their  learning,  their  devotion,  their  persistence  under  terrible 
discouragement,  have  been  such  as  to  deserve  the  eternal 
veneration  of  mankind.  The  qualifications  which  have  received 
the  testimony  of  Lord  Lawrence  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  in  respect 
of  the  Lidian  detachment,  dispense  with  further  reply  to  the 
calumnies  of  sceptical  criticism. 

Failure  is  not  the  word  which  properly  describes  the  result  of 
their  marvellous  labours.  It  has  not  been  failure  in  respect  to 
the  display  of  heroic  character  in  every  country  under  heaven. 
It  has  not  been  failure  but  signal  success  in  respect  to  the 
apparatus  for  operating  on  mind,  in  the  form  of  established 
stations,  translated  Bibles,  and  organised  instruction,  which  has 
resulted  from  their  efforts.  It  has  not  been  failure  perhaps  in 
comparison  with  the  spiritual  results  of  evangelical  missions  at 
home.  And  it  mav  be  added  that  it  has  not  been  failure  in 
respect  of  the  lovely  and  noble  tyj)es  of  character  which  have 
grown  up  under  their  fostering  care. 

Much  less  has  there  been  failure,  but  victory,  if  we  may 
take  into  account  the  indirect  civilising  influences  which  have 
accompanied  the  gospel  ;  the  gradual  but  almost  universal 
extension  of  the  dry-rot  of  disbelief  in  their  own  systems 
among  the  heathen,  which  must  be  set  do\\Ti  in  part  to  the 
disintegrating  action  of  Christian  ideas  in  Asiatic  society.  If 
Asia  has  not  received  the  gospel  during  the  last  eighty  years, 
it  has,  with  the  exception  of  the  Wahabite  revival  among  the 
Moslems,  lost  much  of  its  fi^ith  in  its  own  superstitions.  Dr. 
Max  Miiller  declares,  perhaps  with  two  much  strength,  that 
Hinduism  is  practically  dead. 

But  to  disbelieve  in  Buddhism,  in  Laoutzeism,  in  the  Brab- 
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exduiively  in  the  hands  of  men  who  think  on  all  subjects  as 
their  fathers  did — or,  worse  still,  in  the  hands  of  men  who  only 
protend  to  think  as  they  did.  It  is  felt  that  Jesuitism  among 
Protestants  is  just  as  demoralising  as  among  Romanists  ;  that 
what  is  needed  in  missionary  work  above  all  things,  is,  not  con- 
cealment of  opinion,  not  weak  compliance  with  articles  insisted 
on  by  the  multitude,  but  earnest  enlightened  faith  ;  a  faith 
which  believes,  and  therefore  speaks ;  a  faith  which  can  blow 
beneath  the  walls  of  Jericho  a  'dolorous  and  jarring  blast^' 
before  which  the  defences  of  heathenism  misht  crumble  to  the 
ground.  And  until  the  realities  of  the  future  world  occupy 
a  far  larger  space  in  the  thoughts  of  missionary  societies,  the 
feeling  of  English  churches  towards  them  is  not  likely  to  im- 
prove. Both  Heaven  and  Hell  must  be  made  to  seem  more 
real,  and  more  near,  before  either  the  English  senders  of  the 
gospel  will  entirely  believe  in  them  or  the  heathen  recipients 
repent  at  ihe  message. 

Another  reason  for  the  partial  decline  of  interest  in  mis- 
sionary societies  will  be  found  in  the  discouraging  fewness  of 
decided  conversions  among  Mohammedans,  Brahminists,  and 
Buddhists,  who  compose  the  population  of  Asia.  No  consider- 
able Protestant  congregation  of  converted  Moslems  is  known  to 
exist  anywhere  on  earth.  The  death-penalty  for  apostasy  protects 
Islam  from  Christian  conversion  from  pole  to  pole.  In  India 
there  are  270,000,000  of  people,— in  China  400,000,000  more. 
All  the  confessed  nominal  adherents  to  Christianity  in  India, 
after  eighty  years  of  labour,  by  thirty-one  missionary  societies, 
enjoying  of  late  years  strong  Government  support  to  their 
cause,  are  at  this  moment  not  much  over  300,000 ;  the  far 
larger  proportion  of  these  being  persons  of  the  lowest  castes. 

It  is  certain  that  the  English  public  greatly  errs  if  it 
nttril)utes  tlio  fewness  of  avowed  conversions  to  the  lack  of 
ability,  zoiil,  or  lioly  character  in  the  general  body  of  modern 
missionaries.    The  history  of  missions  is  the  brightest,  grandest 
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And  yet,  after  every  consolatory  reflection,  there  remains 
the  fact  tliat  apparently  more  than  seven  hundred  millions 
of  human  beings  in  Eastern  Asia  are  personally  unaffected 
by  Christianity;  they  put  it  from  them  as  an  incredible 
or  an  impracticable  superstition  of  the  West,  and  but  for 
the  mighty  force  of  the  Western  States  they  would  soon, 
unless  Providence  intervened,  try  to  sweep  it  from  their 
shores. 

It  is  with  moderate  expectations  that  experience  admonishes 
us  to  contemplate  the  beneficial  results  of  theological  reform, 
until  the  great  practical  hindrance  of  a  corrupt  European 
example  is  immensely  diminished. 

It  is  also  with  profound  deference  and  self-distrust  that  any 
criticism  should  be  ventured  uj)on  the  gospel  which  the  self- 
denying  and  learned  missionary  body  is  proclaiming  to  the 
pagan  majority  of  mankind,  with  a  courage  and  endurance 
which  puts  us  all  to  shame  ;  but  the  knowledge  of  the  inmost 
sympathy  of  some  of  the  ablest  of  themselves  emboldens  me 
to  express  an  expectation  that  the  alteration  of  some  of  the 
modes  of  stating  Christiiuiity  abroad,  which  a  similar  change 
at  home  may  naturally  lead  to,  will  be  attended  with  happy 
results.  Without  undervaluing  the  successes  of  our  con- 
temporaries, it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  there  is  some 
apparent  deficiency  in  the  power  of  modern  Christianity. 
There  is  a  want  of  definite  force  on  the  side  of  judgment ; 
a  judgment  which  shall  be  at  once  so  credible,  yet  so  over- 
powering, as  to  compel  the  attention  of  wordly  Europeans 
and  languid  Asiatics.  There  is  also  a  lack  of  vital  joyful- 
ness  in  the  modern  gospel  itself,  which  renders  it  weaker  than 
it  should  be  before  the  fatalism,  the  pantheism,  and  the 
cruel  idolatries  of  the  East.  Once  the  gospel  had  miraculous 
aids.  Afterwards,  Roman  Christianity  brought  limitless  and 
remorseless  terror  to  support  it.  In  our  time  the  faith  is 
honeycombed  by  a  profound  scepticism,  and  its  terror  is  reduced 
to  the  dubious  form  of  a  hell  ^  without  fire/  or  an  endless  tor- 
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ment  of  which  it  is  thoaght  vriser  by  many  to  keep  silence 
altogether  before  the  heathen.^ 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  missionary  readers  "will  reply  \o 
the  preceding  argument,  that  it  is  unwise  to  press  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  heathen  the  doctrine  of  punishment,  as  a  prominent 
feature  of  Christianity,  and  that  the  main  purpose  and  aim  of 
missions  is  to  unfold  the  tidings  of  redeeming  mercy.      But  still 
the  question  will  recur,  Redemption  from  what  I     If  the  New 
Testament  is  to  be  the  model  of  preaching  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home,  the  glad  tidings  were  preceded  by  a  '  ministry  of  condem- 
nation f  and  were  accompanied  by  threatenings  of '  hell-fire '  from 
the  lips  of  both  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  for  all  who   rejected 
the  message  ;  no  difference  being  made  in  this  respect  between 
Jew  or  Gentile,  Greek  or  Barbarian.      The  question  is,  What  is 
the  Hell  of  which  the  New  Testament  speaks  with  such  alarm- 
ing persistency?      Certainly,  whatever  it  is,  it  is  not  one  which 
the  missionaries  have  received  any  commission  not  to  '  dwell 
upon.'      It  is  no  answer  to  this — to  say  that  '  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  will  do  right.'     We  acknowledge  that  to  the  full.     But 
some  doctrine  of  terror  is  part  of  Christianity,  and  that  which 
we  are  asking  is — has  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  revealed  to 
mankind  what  the  founders  of  missions  thought  that  He  had, 
respecting  the  prospect  of  *  endless  misery  '  ?     When  that  ques- 
tion has  been  discussed  without  result,  or  decided  out  of  the 
Scripture,  it  will  be  time  to  cite  Abraham's  expression  of  affiance 
as  an  end  of  controversy — and  not  before. 

Under  present  conditions  the  natural  force  of  the  gosjK?!  is 
abated.  It  does  not  take  hold  of  the  moral  understandinor  of 
Asia.      Some    converts   undoubtedly  are    i>ersuaded,    but    the 

*  At  a  recent  discussion  on  the  subject  of  retribution,  between  a  hnmlred 
inquiring  ministers  of  London,  several  of  the  leading  spirits  maintained  the 
eternity  of  hell  by  the  reflection  that  there  would  be  '  no  tire,'  and  that '  sinners 
would  not  dUlike  to  live  for  ever  in  a  place  where  Grod's  presence  was  unknown. 
This  surely  is  a  new  view  of  the  '  biblical  hell.'  Are  such  reasoners  really  to  be 
thought  in  earnest  as  interpreters  of  Christianity  ?  When  such  pitiful  trilling 
passes  for  wisdom,  what  can  be  expected  in  the  laity  except  total  indifference  I 
*  Shall  not  My  soul  he  avenged  on  such  a  nation  as  this  ?  * 
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masses  are  neither  convinced,  nor  alarmed,  nor  won  by  a  '  love 
that  passeth  knowledge/  '  Where  is  the  Arm  that  smote  Hahah  ? ' 
Where  is  the  force  of  truth  and  grace  that  smote  the  philo- 
sophies and  idolatries  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  apostolic  age, 
and  shook  like  an  earthquake  the  whole  of  Roman  Earope  and 
Asia  in  a  single  generation?  Let  it  not  be  said  it  was  the 
stress  of  miracles  that  then  availed.  Miracles  exerted  an  incon- 
siderable influence,  in  comparison  with  a  truth  which  inspired 
an  overpowering  energy  of  faith,  a  grace  that  commended  itself 
to  all  affections,  and  an  announcement  of  approaching  doom 
which  struck  like  a  blazing  thunderbolt  from  the  uplifted  hand 
of  the  Almighty. 

Is  it  not  tliat  we  are  propagating  both  abroad  and  at  home  a 
Christianity  wliich  is  half  paralysed  in  its  two  chief  forces  of 
hope  and  fear  through  the  perversions  of  an  unbiblical  theology  ? 
We  fail  in  thoroughly  presenting  God's  love  to  the  nations, — 
a  love  strong  enough  to  melt  even  Chinese  arrogance,  and  to 
develop  the  belief  of  a  real  and  personal  God  among  Chinese 
Buddhists, — because  wo  have  encumbered  Christianity  with  a 
doctrine  of  hell,  so  unjust,  so  indiscriminate,  so  hardening  in 
its  frightful  propositions,  that  men's  consciences  refuse  to  receive 
it.  Our  missionary  theology  cannot  '  commend  itself  to  every 
man's  conscience,'  because  every  man's  conscience,  whether  in 
Europe  or  Asia,  in  proportion  as  it  is  enlightened,  rejects  it 
with  horror. 

This  is,  I  venture  to  think,  one  reason  for  the  general  rejec- 
tion of  the  gospel  by  the  Brahminists,  Buddhists,  and  Con- 
fucianists  of  the  East.  God  s  love  is  hidden  from  them,  and 
they  '  turn  away  sorrowful '  from  so  direful  a  Christianity.  Now, 
whatever  the  better  sort  of  thinking  men  of  any  nation  gener- 
ally reject  will  not  be  long  or  widely  received  by  the  unedu- 
cated. The  stout  English  artisans  disbelieve  it  already,  because 
men  of  education  are  rejecting  it  first.  No  evangelical  '  revival,' 
conducted  on  the  present  theological  basis,  will  effectually  reach 
cither  the  artisans  or  the  more  cultivated  classes. 
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Public  opinion,  then,  on  the  reasons  of  the  wide  rejection  of 
Christianity  in  Asia  has  begun  to  form  itself  under  certain  in- 
fluences in  addition  to  those  of  our  valuable  missionary  reports 
and  speeches.  These  naturally  supply  us  with  but  a  portion 
of  the  truth.  We  are  beginning  to  learn,  not  only  ivhat  the 
missionaries  think  of  the  learned  and  able  men  of  India  and 
China,  but  what  the  learned  men  of  India  and  China  think  of 
some  things  taught  by  ourselves.  We  are  learning  to  exercise 
imagination  upon  the  evangelical  enterprise,  and  to  understand 
better  in  what  light  it  presents  itself  to-  the  ^natives'  whose 
religion  it  assails.^ 

For  example,  it  is  now  comprehended  that  the  presence  of 
our  Euroi)ean  apostles  in  the  ports  of  China,  bringing  with 
th(^m  the  '  good  news  '  of  Xavier  and  Dr.  Carey,  that  the  former 
inhabitants  of  that  populous  country  who  have  been  atheists 
or  idolaters  (that  is,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population 
of  the  globe  during  many  ages),  and  who  have  died  in  an 
un  regenerate  condition,  have  gone,  notwithstanding  their 
ignorance,  to  endless  misery ,  in  some  of  its  many  degrees, — 
it  is  now  comprehended  that  such  a  *  gospel '  strikes  the 
ed united  m(»n  of  China  precisely  as  a  similar  message  would 
strike  the  l(»arncd  men  of  our  Universities,  if  brought  to 
England  after  ages  of  heathenism  by  a  handful  of  Chinese 
missionaries,  landing  in  the  ports  of  London  and  Liverpool. 
AV^e  now  understand  that,  if  it  would  be  highly  impro- 
bable that  our  educated  classes  would  listen  to  so  horrible  a  pro- 
clamation, or  recognise  in  it  the  voice  of  a  Just  and  Bene- 
ficent Deity,  so  it  is  equally  improbable  that  it  will  appear 
divine  when  taught  by  our  emissaries  at  Pekin    or  Ningpo.* 

*  Soo  The  Modern  Jiuddhixt,  or  the  views  of  a  Siamese  Minister  of  State 
(Klalahom)  on  bis  own  and  other  religions  of  the  East,  including  Christianity^ 
Trilbner,  1870. 

*  Wc  ai*e  informed  in  the  Church  MUs'wnary  InfcUiffcncer  for  May.  1875, 
p.  l!ir>,  that  a  common  effect  of  education  on  the  minds  of  the  young  men  of 
India,  trained  in  Government  colleges,  is  to  make  them  *  deists  and  infidels,'  in 
relation  to  Christianity.  Such  men  now  swarm  through  Ilindostan.  This  is 
not  wonderful,  considering  what  the  theology  is  A^'llich  in   India  represents 
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And  thus  we  come  to  comprehend  some  of  the  reasons  why, 
after  eighty  years  of  labour,  the  learned  and  unlearned  men 
alike  of  India  and  China  are  as  far  as  ever  from  embracing 
Christianity.  Chinese  clergymen  with  a  similar  doctrine  at  Lon- 
don or  Liverpool  could  scarcely  hope  for  greater  success  among 
ourselves  by  eighty  years  of  persevering  preaching  and  tract  dis- 
tribution.   Men  do  not  ^  change  their  gods '  except  for  better  ones.^ 

But  the  predominant  system  of  teaching  in  heathendom 
fails  also,  I  venture  to  think,  in  another  department — through 
withholding  the  influence  of  a  truth  favourable  to  the  produc- 
tion alike  of  hope  and  of  fear.  Not  only  does  the  Retribution 
preached  at  home  and  abroad  fail,  by  its  unscriptural  represen- 
tations, to  awaken  terror  in  the  educated  classes,  since  whatever 
you  exaggerate  you  weaken  ;  but  it  is  nearly  everywhere  the 
custom  with  missionary  societies  to  send  out  teachers  opposed 
to  the  belief  of  ChAst's  Advent  to  judge  t/ie  nations ,  as  tJie  next 
great  event  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

*  Cliristianity.'     We  should  mostly  become  *  deists  and  infidels '  if  the  Hindoos 
were  Uj  land  in  England  with  a  similar  message. 

'  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  mode  of  presenting  Cliristianity — which  we 
a<lvocate  as  a|X)8tolic  and  Divine — as  a  message  conferring  eternal  life  as  a 
donation  upon  dying  men,  is  not  only  fitted  to  assist  the  faith  of  European 
minds  deprived  of  their  old  hopes  and  fears  by  recent  scientific  conclusions,  but 
also  probably  of  the  countless  millions  of  Buddhists  throughout  India,  Siam, 
Japan,  and  China.  In  those  lands  the  loss  of  individual  iKiing,  nirvana,  has, 
un.ler  the  inspiration  of  demons,  ixjcomc  the  final  expectation  of  the  human 
race.  Will  it  not  give  to  the  joyful  voice  of  Christianity  a  new  energy,  when  it 
has  learned  to  proclaim  through  Christ  the  promise  of  individual  life  in  con- 
scious union  with  Deity,  as  the  ctermil  blessedness  of  the  righteous  ?  You  will 
never  succee<l  in  persuading  the  480,000,(K)0  Buddhists  that  man  already  possesses 
by  nature  an  indis-^oluble  soul  ;  for  it  is  the  first  principle  of  the  Buddhist  that 
the  soul  can  be  dissolved  ;  and  his  second  that  separate  existence  is  so  miser- 
able, that  the  highest  object  of  hope  is  to  lose  individual  being,  and  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  all.  But  a  better  result  will  probably  follow  if  you  teach  him 
that  the  Eternal  Essence  has  spoken  to  mankind,  and  has  dechired,  in  a  loving 
message  to  all  men,  that  it  is  sin  which  renders  separate  existence  a  curse ;  that 
that  curse  is  removed  by  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God  ;  that  everlasting  life  is 
given  to  us  in  Christ ;  and  that,  therefore,  nircana  needs  no  longer  be  sought  as 
a  boon.  Life  in  God's  image  is  endless  life  and  endless  joy  ;  and  consciousness 
needs  no  longer  sigh  for  annihilation  of  being. 
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The  plain  doctrine  of  S.  Paul,  in  the  second  letter  to  tl 
Thessalonians,  that  the  personal  advent  of  Christ  will  CK5Ci 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  ^  the  Man  of  Sin ; ' — the  doetriz 
of  the  prophet  Daniel,  that  the  '  Son  of  Man  will  come  in  tl 
clouds  of  heaven '  for  the  destruction  of  the  '  fourth  kingdom 
and  of  that  ^  horn  that  has  eyes,  and  a  mouth  speaking  maj 
vellous  things  ; ' — the  doctrine  that  Christ  Himself  will  come  t 
punish  ^  with  flaming  fire '  an  antichristian  clergy  that  has  pei 
verted  Revelation  until  men  can  no  longer  believe  in  it,  an 
to  judge  nations  that  persist  in  Idolatry  after  due  summons  t 
repentance  ; — this  doctrine  of  Christ's  ever-impending  Adveni 
under  the  influence  of  which  the  gospel  was  spread  in  the  firs 
century,  is  denied  by  the  missionary  societies  and  the  generalitj 
of  their  agents.  Here  is  a  present  loss,  and  possible  recover] 
of  power,  which  may  be  readily  appreciated. 

Let  the  gospel  be  preached  in  India  and  China  as  the  message 
of  Life  to  the  dead,  as  the  gift  of  Immortality  in  body  anc 
soul,  to  a  race  sitting  in  the  death-shade  of  atheism  ;  let  it  Ix 
preached  as  the  message  of  a  God  who  is  intelligibly  beneficent 
but  intelligibly  and  justly  ^  terrible '  to  wicked  men  ;  let  it  be 
proclauned  that  the  times  of  pagan  ignorance  this  righteoui 
Judge  *  overlooked,'  but  now,  on  peril  of  the  *  greater  damna- 
tion,' commands  all  men  everywhere  to  repent ;  let  the  wordf 
of  the  aj)0calyptic  angel  become  the  topic  of  the  missionary, 
'  Fear  God,  and  give  glory  to  Him  I  for  the  hour  of  His  judg- 
ment is  coine  !  ' — ^and  one  cannot  but  believe  that  a  new  powei 
might  attend  in  the  East,  as  in  the  West,  the  difi'usion  oi 
Christianity. 

There  is  something  so  heart-striking,  so  fitted  to  compel 
attention,  in  the  apostolic  warning  of  Christ's  imminent  return 
to  destroy  obstinate  and  filthy  worshippers  of  idols,  to  avenge 
the  perversion  of  the  truth  in  ChrisU^ndom,  to  raise  in  glory 
the  sleeping  Saints,  and  to  establish  Heaven's  Kingdom  on 
earth, — that  even  languid  India  must  lift  her  head  to  listen, 
and    haughty    philosophic    China    hearken   awe-struck    to  the 
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trumpet-blast.  Christianity  is  a  power  which  is  designed  to 
act  on  men  from  before  as  well  as  from  behind,  through  the 
expectation  of  coming  events,  as  well  as  through  the  study  of 
facts  accomplished.  It  is  a  prophecy  and  a  mighty  world- 
embracing  drama,  as  well  as  a  history.  But  under  the  pre- 
vailing system  of  t^^aching  it  is  a  gospel  without  the  vivid 
hope  of  that  Advent  of  Christ  to  crown  His  followers,  the 
prospect  of  which,  at  the  beginning,  filled  and  reddened  Uke 
a  dawn  of  glory  all  the  eastern  sky.  The  whole  body  of 
prophecy  is  now  supposed  to  prove  only,  when  interpreted 
with  due  caution,  that  ^  the  Lord  delayeth  His  coming,'  that 
wisdom  consists  in  proclaiming  the  doctrine  of  the  ^evil 
servant,'  and  in  relegating  the  expectation  of  the  Lord's  return 
to  a  generation  that  shall  live  at  the  end  of  the  Millennium  I 

Vain,  then,  at  present  are  all  such  warnings  as  '  Behold  lie 
Cometh  in  clouds,  and  evert/  eye  shall  see  Him  !  ' — for  it  is  well 
understood  that  such  an  expectation  of  the  Lord  is  peculiar  to 
^  weaker  brethren,'  and  to  spirits  in  which  fancy  takes  the  place 
of  faith.  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  Christ's  advent  is 
banished  from  the  thoughts  of  nearly  the  whole  body  of  the 
ministers  of  Christ  around  the  globe.  To  them  ^  far  off  his 
coming  shines  '  as  a  dim  nebula  in  the  firmament  of  the  future. 
Who,  then,  can  wonder  that  a  Christianity  so  diminished  in  its 
forces  both  to  win  and  to  appal,  so  pale  and  so  colourless, 
naturally  maintains  a  doubtful  fight  with  the  stiff-necked  pagans 
of  Asia  ?  Is  there  not  wanted  a  doctrine  that  commends  itself 
more  cogently  to  the  reason  and  to  the  conscience  of  men,  of 
the  teachers  as  well  as  the  taught,  to  their  imagination  not  less 
than  to  their  affections, — a  love  so  real,  so  tender  and  intelligible 
— a  terror  so  soul-subduing,  so  near  at  hand,  and  so  appreciably 
just, — ^aa  to^  shake  if  it  cannot  vanquish  the  stoutest  resistance 
of  the  heathen  ; — a  hope  of  speedy  victory  to  the  Church,  suffi- 
cient to  restore  the  death-daring  energies  of  the  first  century, 
and  a  courage  founded  on  overpowering  conviction  which  would 
engage  in  closer  conflict  with  Eastern  Buddhism  and  the  stolid 
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positivism  of  Confucius  ?  That  41ironeless  king,'  as  the  Chinese 
call  him,  would  soon,  I  trust  in  God,  lose  much  of  his  opposing 
power,  before  a  Saviour  preached  as  if  He  were  the  very  Jesus 
of  the  gospels,  '  coming  quickly '  again  to  be  the  Lord  of  the 
world. 

I  know  these  are  unwelcome,  and  must  seem  to  some  pre- 
sumptuous words ;  but,  with  an  earnestness  which  neutralises 
the  remembrance  of  personal  insignificance,  I  implore  my 
fellow-Christians  at  home  to  reconsider  in  the  light  of  Sacred 
Scripture  the  theological  basis  of  the  missionary  enterprise. 
I  adjure,  before  Christ  our  Lord,  the  directors  of  the  missionary 
societies  not  to  multiply  the  number  of  those  who  carry  out 
to  the  heathen  a  doctrine  which  they  do  not,  and  dare  not, 
proclaim  to  the  cultured  people  either  of  Hindostan  or  of 
England. 

And  finally,  if  by  Divine  Providence  one  voice  could  reach 
so  far,  I  would  most  reverently  call  upon  every  honoured 
missionary  of  the  gospel  around  the  globe  to  bend  his  mind, 
if  he  have  failed  so  to  do  hitherto,  to  the  consideration  of  that 
doctrine  of  Eternal  Life  in  Jesus  Christ  which  now  seems  to 
so  many  students  to  be  the  designed  sense  of  S.  John's  gospel, 
and  S.  Paul's  epistles  ; — and  next,  to  the  prophetic  promise  of 
Christ's  Advent,  to  judge  the  nations, — which  may  be  held  with- 
out the  weak  additions  of  millenarian  fancy, — which  has  won 
the  conviction  in  modern  times  of  a  Mede,  a  Bengel,  a  Stier,  a 
Lange,  an  Olshausen,  an  Auberlen,  an  Alford,  and  a  thousand 
others, — and  was  unquestionably  the  belief  of  the  apostles' 
followers  in  the  first  aires  of  the  Christian  Revelation.^ 


I  think  it  due  to  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Hobbs,  of  Sewry  in  Beerbaum,  an 
able  and  respected  missionary,  to  mention  his  name  with  honour  as 
the  first  European,  so  far  as  I  know,  who  in  this  generation  has 
publicly  preached  the  gospel  in  India  on  the  basis  of  apostolic  psycho- 

*  See  this  strongly  asserted  and  proved  by  Professor  Lightfoot  on  Super' 
natural  lleligion.     Contemporary  Review ^  August,  1875. 
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logy.  The  following  passage  is  from  a  letter  by  Mr.  Hobbs  in  the 
present  year : — 

'  I  have  not  been  forgetful  of  my  standing  obligation  to  diffuse  as 
widely  as  possible  a  knowledge  of  the  special  truth  so  tersely  ex. 
pressed  by  Paul — **  The  wages  of  sin  is  ileathj  but  the  gift  of  God  is 
eternal  life^  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

'  I  regard  this  doctrine  as  being  the  backbone  of  Christianity — that 
which  gives  to  God's  unparalleled  expression  of  love  to  fallen  men 
both  its  symmetry  and  its  intelligibility. 

'  From  Sept.  15th  to  March  81st,  not  less  than  ten  thousand 
persons  have  heard  from  my  lips,  and  from  the  lips  of  the  native 
brethren  associated  with  me,  what  we  believe  to  be  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Josus. 

*  And  here  I  desire  to  note  a  fact  which  I  think  worth  recording. 
Years  ago,  and  before  God  had  brought  me  to  receive  Scripture 
teaching  as  I  now  receive  it,  I  was  often  sorely  pressed  in  argument 
by  these  men  of  brains  around  me  (especially  those  known  as  Brah- 
mists)  in  relation  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  unending  suffering ;  in 
vindication  of  which  dogma  I  was  necessitated  to  resort  to  a  species 
of  argument  which  I  felt  to  be  as  sophistical  to  my  own  mind  as  it 
was  evidently  unsatisfactory  to  my  questioners.  I  have  now,  however, 
to  bear  testimony  to  quite  a  new  and  different  kind  of  experience. 
Cavilling  Hindoos  still  ask  me  the  same  sort  of  questions  concerning 
the  nature  and  extent  of  God's  vengeance ;  the  triumph-twinkle  in 
their  eyes  indicatiiig  that  they  have  anticipated  my  answer,  and  are 
only  politely  waiting  to  hear  my  words  confirm  their  anticipation 
before  launching  out  into  a  strain  of  cutting  satire,  or  assumed  vir- 
tuous indignation  at  Christians  attributing  such  a  character  to  God. 
Their  pent-up  eloquence,  however,  rarely  fiilds  its  desired  vent.  A 
minute  or  two  spent  in  repudiating  the  doctrine  as  it  is  usually  pre- 
sented, and  five  minutes  more  in  laying  bare  to  view  the  essence  of 
Christianity  as  set  forth  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself  (see  John  iii.  16, 
86),  gives  to  the  whole  matter  such  a  reasonable  and  unobjectionable 
aspect,  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  leaves  neither  room  nor 
desire  for  protracted  discussion.' 
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0-ri»tltrj   tr*^:l    iri^i^i    izii    d-r::'>:iii:^i    ?o  iarg€-]v.  and    wiih 
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It  5»  *j*^:hiT'r^\  bv  thi'^.e  who  l#5^  know  Xorthem  Germany 
tljiiit  t.h*r  rni'l^il^r  and  a  lar^re  fwi.nion  of  the  lower  classes  are 
*:^Ar^u'jf^A  i'rom  lite  rehVion  of  their  aii'i^e^rors.  Public  opinion 
tif'u\*'.t  r/iira^rhr*  and  the  interference  of  Heaven  with  the  course 
of  events,  en^'Oura;/'r^i  bv  the  attitude  of  manv  of  the  leaders 
of  tstudv.  Men  who  have  had  a  universitv  education  scarcely 
dare  ^o  to  ehiireh  in  some  towns,  lest  they  be  taken  for 
hyif^pitriUtu  or  »^;ntimental  enthusiasts.  In  France  the  state 
of  o[/iriion  ixu\tmy^  the  rnale  f>ortion  of  the  population  is  suffi- 
ciently riotxjriouH.  The  nation  as  a  whole,  just  in  proportion 
to   the   edur;ation   of  its   provinces,  has   ceased    to  believe   in 
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Christianity.  The  Bon  Dieu,  always  a  shadow  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  has  quite  vanished  out  of  their  daily  thoughts, 
and  is  regarded  only  as  a  mythological  character  by  the  typical 
Frenchman  of  to-day. 

Even  in  our  religious  England  popular  opinion,  in  its  slow 
and  heavy  way,  is  moving  partly  in  the  same  direction.  The 
scientific  and  literary  classes  are  to  a  great  extent  alienated 
from  the  theological  life  of  the  people.  Every  increase  of  ac- 
quaintance with  interior  opinion  reveals  the  growing  influence 
of  the  agnostic  leaders  of  the  time.  The  unbelief  of  large 
numbers  is  scarcely  veiled  by  the  thin  disguise  of  courteous 
silence,  or  seeming  complicity  with  a  revived  mediae valism. 
The  Spraying  sister'  is,  in  accordance  with  the  Laureate's 
advice,  permitted  to  enjoy  ^her  early  heaven,  her  happy  views,' 
but  the  younger  men  of  the  clubs,  and  much  more  the  men  of 
culture  and  science,  in  growing  numbers,  reject  the  gospel  as  an 
oppressive  delusion. 

The  scepticism  of  the  time  is  indeed  held  in  check  by  the 
solid  faith  of  the  major  part  of  the  middle  and  humbler  classes, 
and  is  fairly  tolerant  towards  believers  ;  but  it  is  deep-seated, 
resolved,  and  thorough-going,  and  not  seldom  secretly  bitter 
and  contemptuous.  Several  of  the  prominent  English  periodi- 
cals, as,  for  example,  the  Westininster  and  Fortnightly  Reviews, 
now  openly  allow  fiercely  atheistic  articles  to  appear  in  their 
pages.  The  science  of  Christian  Apologetics  meanwhile  pre- 
serves a  prudent,  or  a  necessary,  silence  on  the  objections  which 
chiefly  occasion  the  prevailing  doubt.  The  reputed  character  of 
God — the  real  stumbling-block  of  modern  scepticism — is  seldom 
approached.  Hence  apologetic  literature  is  more  successful  in 
exposing  the  weakness  of  its  adversaries  than  in  persuading 
them  to  '  repent  and  believe  the  gospel.'  It  avails  nothing  to 
stay  the  popular  relapse  into  pantheism  ;  for  this  is  the  chief 
characteristic  of  the  momentous  revolution,  that  the  current  of 
thought  rushes  logically  over  that  Niagara.  The  opinion  of 
Mr.  J.  Stuart   Mill  (as  delivered  in  his  Essay  on  Nature)  is 
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^ri'dfimg  rapiiily. — diac  on  one  sde  5c  »  <gi4r^irt^  o^  >  n  iTfiih 

t^xi^,  ;  aivi,  r>a  die  odii^,  dus  9q  mmucnxis  a  Ben^  1:$  dbe 
ijffA  oi  ciu^  obi  Enrrj^esai  jhtola^  is  %  <*mw-*g^  ^c  &Qnkivd 
ima^rnadonfi.  On  the  #!oiiJ3zu*iir  Adimm,.  scsrk  *»i  scbpIt. 
Ikan  of  lattf^  nufie  ainoni^fng  advances  amon^r  meix  o£  <*^«eItMi 
enltor*^ :  an  adKifon  bctiefi  first  of  aU  on  a  rc-mls  ag»ff*^  d» 
i»i{nit#»J7  vnjiue  and  cruel  Dorr  of  old  CItru&eBdoa  ;  aal 
ti^cofvilT^  on  an  lu>fsesc  mahmtr  to  dscem  anr  toferabte  or 
attraetnr^^  JjTwitdtj  in  the  sfhei^  of  cfae  worlfTa  gov«iMBem 
vwier  nataral  law, 

Wbw  sacfa  is  the  strle  of  thoe^  aznon^  mcB  of  edacatiaD; 
wh/iti  rramb^rs  are  protected  against  amSar  views  oahr  bv-  their 
mt^xpsuitj  to  nnderstand   the  atheisn  of  their  betters  ;    it  is 
nf^rcfAy  to  be  wondered  at  that  manr  of  the  working  classes^ 
alwatm  more  reiM>hite  in  opinion  than  the  maoej-'-umking  bcmr- 
ge^/Uifj  fthoald  imitate  the  adieologr  of  the  s<»ntifie  luminaries 
whfnn  the/  admire  widiont  entirelv  comprehending.     £an»e 
in  fm  the  high  road  at  lengdi  to  an  nncompromising  popular 
Ka/ldrj/'eiAm,  again.9t  which  the  Christian  chnrdies  as  or<rani»- 
iif/rm  will   \fft  almost  powerless,  and  nnder  whose  reign  not  only 
religion  will  nnffer,  bat  the  higher  morality  which  derires  its 
j/ra/^j^al   ftanr'tions   from    heaven.      The   Protestant    chnrches 
}jare  lost  much  of  their  ancient  interest  in  theology  ;  the>'  are 
hfmc.yc/fmlffid  with  donbt,  yet  are  contented,  nnder  the  guidance 
of  <'\m(^  Iffl/lers  not  too  spiritual,  to  continue  the  old  profes* 
i»iori<i,  to  rejHfat  the  old  watchwords,  so  as  to  provoke  observers 
outride  to  question  whether  they  believe  anything  in  the  same 
muMi  as  the  ancients  did. 

It  hapfiens  that  I  write  these  closing  pages  in  that  great 
City  which,  since  it  ceased  to  trample  down  the  earth  by  force, 
has  govf^rnod  it  chiefly  by  genius,  by  fraud,  and  by  beauty  ; 
and  Htill  stands  as  tlie  ancient  centre  of  the  religious  life  of 
CliriHUindom.      Around  on  every  side  are  typical  forms  of  the 
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influences  which  are  working  desolation  in  Europe.  Aloft 
towers  the  great  historical  Church — still  overpowering  the 
imagination  of  mankind  by  its  marvels  of  architecture  and  of 
art ;  revolting  their  reason  and  conscience  by  its  representations 
of  the  Omnipotent  Enemy,  whom  it  dares  to  denominate  God  ; 
while  it  exposes  Him  to  ridicule  as  pacified  by  the  interventions 
of  S.  Peter  and  of  the  Madonna,  and  pleased  with  the  pueri- 
lities of  the  catholic  ceremonial.  There  are  four  hundred 
churches  in  Rome  and  its  environs ;  but  of  what  religion  are 
the  twenty-seven  millions  of  Italians  ?  With  the  fewest  excep- 
tions the  educated  and  richer  classes  are  fast  relapsing  into  the 
fashionable  indifference.  The  population  has  forsaken  the 
churches,  for  their  thoughts  are  there  no  longer.  They  stand 
around  Garibaldi,  the  impassioned  patriotic  pantheist,^  and  see 
with  delight  the  Italian  Government  confiscating  the  rich  heri- 
tage of  the  Church,  while  devoting  its  plundered  wealth  to  the 
armaments  of  war,  and  to  secular  education.  Perhaps  there  is 
not  a  more  thoroughly  secularised  population  in  Europe  than 
the  inhabitants  of  this  '  holy  city,'  the  Mecca  of  the  West. 

There  are  happily  many  promising  movements  in  Italy  itself ; 
but  what  are  the  measures  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  the 
capital  for  reviving  the  decayed  faith  of  this  nation,  driven  at 
length  into  scepticism  by  its  ancient  superstitions  ?  To  repro- 
duce, in  the  front  of  the  Vatican,  the  absurd  divisions  of  England, 
Germany,  and  America  1  Here,  where,  if  anywhere,  it  was 
essential  that  the  majesty  of  original  Christianity  should  be  set 
forth,  like  a  new  sunrise,  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  eternal  death, 
are  the  old  sects,  come  together  to  repeat  the  ancient  mistakes, 
and  to  persevere  in  the  general  fixed  agreement  not  to  allow  a 
word  to  be  spoken  which  might  tend  to  shake  the  theological 
interests  which  they  represent. 

And  Rome  well  represents  Europe.      The  religious  public 
persuades  itself  that  faith  is  extending  on  all  sides.     This  may 
be  true  of  China  and  Madagascar  ;  but  there  is  a  world  around 
^  See  his  letter  to  the  devout  thcist  Mazzini  on  his  deathbed. 
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the  churches  of  Europe  of  which  ordinary  Christians  know 
little, — and  that  world  is  divided  from  theirs  bj  an  impassable 
chasm  of  secularist  thought  and  passion.  An  odions  supersti- 
tion based  on  authority — a  contemptuous  unbelief — ^and  a  half- 
reformed  protestantism^ — these  are  the  three  elements  which 
divide  and  govern,  for  the  most  part,  European  society  ;  and 
between  them  the  world  as  a  whole  is  losing  its  faith  in  Gk>d, 
and  in  a  life  to  come. 

It  may  indeed  be  but  a  fresh  example  of  the  hopefblness  of 
speculation  to  suggest  the  expectation  of  advantage  from  the 
modification  of  theological  belief.      Experience   certainly   does 
not   sanction  any  sanguine  anticipations.     The  human  nature 
which  has  once  corrupted  pure  Christianity  is  equal  to  a  sus- 
tained resistance  to  pure  Christianity  if  it  could  be  presented 
again.     Neither  does   a   change  in  theory  carry  with  it  any 
other  than  an  indirect  influence  upon  thought  and  life.     Very 
numerous  are  the  limitations  under  which  benefits  can  be  looked 
for  from  revolutions  in  theology  ;  and  carefully  weighed  should 
be  the  words  in  which  we  venture  to  indulge  the  hope  that  the 
cause  of  Christianity  as  a  whole  will  gain  by  the  adoption  of 
new  or  newly-revived  ideas. 

Nevertheless  there  is  a  time  for  all  things  ;  there  is  a  Pro- 
vidence over  the  world  of  thought;  and  after  much  battling^ 
between  extreme  views  the  world  makes  decisive  progress  in 
the  knowledge  both  of  nature  and  of  God.  The  writer  must 
incur  the  risks  of  criticism  in  humbly  stating  his  belief  that 
the  leading  ideas  maintained  in  this  volume  for  the  fiftieth 
time  in  European  history  have  a  special  value  in  the  present 
condition  of  European  opinion.  A  judgment  on  the  effect  of 
the  proposed  modification  of  belief,  formed  after  many  years' 
experience  of  its  influence  in  individual  cases  both  on  the  side 
of  superstition  and  scepticism,  encourages  the  expectation  that 
similarly  beneficial  results  might  after  a  time  be  anticipated 
on  a  larger  scale,  if  the  work  of  representing  these  ideas  should 
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fall  into  abler  hands,  and  be  commended  to  general  notice  by 
spiritual  men.  It  is  conceived  that  the  views  of  the  Christian 
Revelation  reproduced  from  antiquity  in  these  pages  might 
at  least  in  many  cases  be  well  fitted  (1)  to  offer  an  effective 
resistance  to  the  Atheistic  tendencies  of  this  age,  and  (2)  to 
reclaim  to  evangelical  faith  numbers  who  have  been  shocked 
and  provoked  into  various  forms  of  Deism  by  the  monstrous 
exaggerations  of  mediaeval  theology,  and  the  conventional  life 
of  the  modern  churches.  The  candid  reader  will  not  quarrel 
with  a  hope  so  diffidently  entertained  and  so  cautiously  ex- 
pressed. 

I. 

Those  who  have  followed  even  slightly  the  biological  studies 
of  recent  years  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  observe  the  animated 
hostility  exhibited  in  the  leading  scientific  works  of  the  period 
to  the  idea  of  a  God  who  is  a  Living  Personality.  There  is  no 
theory  of  generation  so  far-fetched  as  not  to  obtain  a  respectful 
preference  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  foremost  naturalists  of 
Germany,  France,  and  England,  before  the  idea  of  a  Creating 
and  Governing  Father  of  all.^  Even  such  conspicuously  able 
men  as  Professors  Helmholtz,  Haeckel,  and  Huxley — men  of 
lofty  genius,  and  far  from  a  disposition  towards  moral  atheism 
— prefer  to  account,  with  Diderot,  for  the  structure  of  the  eye- 
system  in  living  creatures  by  referring  solely  to  a  nisus  in 
nature,  rather  than  by  open  reference  to  One  Eternal  Power 
who  ^formed'  it, — who  could  *see/  before  all  worlds,  and  be- 
yond them.  Notwithstanding  the  converging  evidence  of  the 
Metaphysical,  the  Teleological,  the  -^thetic,  the  Moral,  the 
Historical,  and  the  Supernatural  arguments  for  the  existence  of 
God,  we  are  taught  on  every  side  that  apparent  design  is  the 
subjective  illusion  of  the  thinker,  not  the  testimony  of  nature  to 

*  The  WeHmimter  lievieWf  for  July  1875,  has  an  article  on  Evidences  of 
Design  curiously  illustrative  of  the  antipathy  of  second-rate  physiologists  to 
unseen  Intelligence. 
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her  Maker.  We  are  forbidden  to  trace  in  adaptation,  pro- 
portion, or  number,  or  in  provision  against  future  need,  the 
marks  of  Intelligence,  on  pain  of  severe  reprehension  from  these 
formidable  adversaries  of  final  causes.  For  it  is  held,  against 
a  world  of  physical  and  spiritual  evidences  forcing  the  con- 
viction of  a  Personal  God  upon  ordinary  minds,  that  nature  is 
S3lf-developing,  that  the  heavens  do  not  ^  declare  the  glory '  of 
any  Power  beyond  their  own,  and  that  it  is  the  wise  man,  not 
the  fool,  who  now  asserts  our  necessary  ignorance  of  an  Eternal 
Cause.^ 

Let  us  suppose  that  in  our  time  the  mighty  Matterhorn  or 
Jungfrau  had  been  found,  on  all  its  flanks,  to  be  covered  with 
a  city  of  cottages  and  houses,  suited  to  the  succession  of 
climates  occurring,  from  the  icy  summits  down  to  the  temi)erate 
region  of  the  rhododendrons  ;  and  that  these  structures  all  bore 
traces  of  one  internal  useful  plan,  varied  according  to  the  heights 
of  the  mountain,  or  the  special  conformation  of  the  rocks  at 
each  point  of  the  ascent.  Who  would  dream  of  accounting  for 
their  existence,  their  general  plan,  or  their  special  adaptation  to 
climate,  position,  slope,  steepness,  or  prospect,  by  the  theory 
that  the  first  cottages  at  the  top  were  created  by  stones  shot 
down  from  the  decaying  rocks  at  the  pinnacle  ;  and  that  all  the 
myriads  of  houses  below  grew  out  of  the  earliest  chalets ;  and 
that  from  infinite  numbers  of  stone-avalanches,  supplying  mate- 
rial, the  fittest  forms  of  habitation  survived,  and  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  nooks,  or  crevices,  or  platforms,  or  slopes,  of  the 
ice  or  granite  inclinations?  Yet  this  would  be  a  probable 
result  from  such  a  cause,  in  comparison  with  the  development 
and  growth  of  the  vast  system  of  life,  including  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  all  levels,  out  of  the  dead  elements  of  atheistic  physi- 
ology. And  the  attempt  to  escape  from  the  evidence  of  Intelli- 
gence, exhibited  in  the  similar  but  varied  internal  construction 

*  One  of  the  most  interesting  l)rochurc3  lately  published  bearinj^  on  this  snb- 
ject  is  by  the  Ker.  Charles  Girdlestone^  M.  A. :  Number^  a  link  between  Divine 
Intelligence  and  Human. — Longmans,  1875. 
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of  such  a  mountain-side  of  honsesy  by  the  supposition  that 
avalanches  were  sufficient  architectural  causes,  would  be  reason- 
able in  comparison  with  the  idea  that '  this  universal  frame  of 
Nature  is  without  a  Mind.'  ^ 

To  what  origin,  then,  must  we  attribute  the  prevailing  fana- 
tical opposition  to  the  common  arguments  for  the  existence  of 
the  Living  God,  and  these  painful  endeavours  to  displace  the 
doctrine  of  final  causes,  in  favour  of  theories  of  evolution,  which 
it  is  hoped  may  blot  out  of  the  world  the  very  idea  of  a  Creator  ? 
Is  this  direful  conflict  even  with  the  idea  of  a  Heavenly  Father 
to  be  attributed  to  the  gratuitous  wickedness  of  the  scientific 
men  of  this  generation,  who,  ^  professing  themselves  to  be  wise, 
have  become  fools  '  ?  I  think  not  wholly.  Rather  the  modern 
war  of  ^  culture '  against  a  personal  Deity,  and  the  persistent 
attempt  to  evade  any  recognition  of  mind  above  force  and  form, 
is  to  be  attributed  in  part  to  a  sound  moral  reaction  against  the 
perverse  theisms  of  past  ages.  Manifestly  it  is  the  mistaken  but 
lively  apprehension — that  any  Intelligent  and  Governing  God, 
who  might  be  discovered  to  exist,  must  be  admitted  to  be  the  God 

*  The  war  against  Personal  Mind  in  the  invisible  realms  is  carried  out  to  its 
logical  extremities.  Not  only  is  the  existence  of  GrOD  asserted  to  be  a  conclu- 
«ion  far  in  advance  of  the  evidence,  and  contrary  to  many  of  the  known  facts ; 
but  an  equal  zeal  is  exhibited  in  refusing  even  to  examine  into  the  strongly 
supported  testimonies  of  persons  whose  thorough  competency  as  observers  in 
other  departments  is  acknowlcged,  and  who  believe  themselves  to  be  possessed 
of  indubitable  proof  of  the  existence  oi  finite  minds  disembodied,  and  com- 
municating with  men.  This  conduct  of  leading  biologists,  chemists,  and 
astronomers,  who  refuse  even  any  personal  acquaintance  with  phenomena, 
travestied  by  the  jugglers  of  the  Egyptian  Hall,  but  attested  by  such  observers 
as  Dr.  de  Morgan,  Dr.  Huggins,  F.R.S.,  Lord  Lindsay,  Mr.  Crookes,  F.R.S., 
and  Mr.  Wallace,  F.R.S.,  can  be  accounted  for  solely  by  a  pre-occupation  of 
thought  which  excludes  as  impossible  all  indications  of  supramundane  intelli- 
gence ;  and  it  deserves  severe  reprobation.  The  trivial  intellectual  and  utterly 
immoral  quality  of  the  communications  thus  reported  forms  one  portion  of  the 
case  for  judgment,  in  the  decision  of  which  society  rightly  looks  at  its  fore- 
most philosophers  for  guidance.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  theory  of  these 
philosophers  on  the  *  unseen  universe  *  would  not  allow  of  any  tolerable 
solution  of  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  folly,  deception,  and  wickedness, 
operating  from  'the  air.*  The  apostolic  demonology  alone  explains  that 
mystery. 
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whom  Christian  and  Mohammedan  theology  has  described  under 
so  feariiil  an  aspect — which  tempts  many  noble  minds  forward 
into  atheistic  speculation,  as  the  only  secure  refuge  against  the 
sacerdotal  ideas  which  threaten  them. 

If  the  Intelligence  which  Nature  dimly  reveals  wore  con- 
ceived of  as  the  Deity  whom  our  hearts  exultingly  acknowledge 
when  we  embrace  a  more  literal  interpretation  of  Christianity, 
assuredly  the  strength  of  the  atheistic  prejudice  would  be 
sensibly  abated.  Men  fear  that  if  but  a  single  window  be 
opened  into  a  world  of  mind,  in  at  that  aperture  will  glare  the 
frightful  blaze  of  the  Divinity  of  Rome  and  Geneva,  under 
whose  terrrors  so  many  generations  of  our  ancestors  have 
groaned  and  died.  And  therefore  they  resolve  A  priori  to  shut 
out  if  possible  the  very  conception  of  a  Universal  Mind.^ 

The  intellect  is  much  influenced  in  its  apprehension  of  evi- 
dence by  its  anticipation  of  the  conclusion  to  be  reached  by  the 
argument.  If  God  be  thought  of  as  an  unintelligible  Power 
of  darkness,  who  is  capable  of  tormenting  non-elect  creatures 
throughout  eternity,  who  can  wonder  if  men  endeavour  to 
nullify  the  evidence  of  His  Being  and  agency  ?  But  let  it  be 
seen  beforehand  that  the  God  in  whom  Christians  believe, 
while  acting  in  the  moral  sphere  with  that  severe  eternal  love 
of  law  which  nature  itself  reveals,  is  yet  appreciably  good  and 
discriminating  even  in  His  righteous  judgments,  and  men  will 
more   willingly    trace    His   presence    and   handiwork    in    the 

*  Professor  Clifford,  F.R.S.,  expresses  in  a  coarse  and  impious  manner  what 
is  felt  by  many  gentler  men.  *  According  to  the  traditional  theology  of  Christian 
communities  the  condition  of  the  departed  depends  ultimatdy  upon  the  "^nll  of 
a  being  who  a  long  while  ago  cursed  all  mankind  because  one  woman  disobeyed 
him.  The  curse  was  no  mere  symbol  of  displeasure,  but  a  fixed  resolve  to 
keep  his  victims  alite  for  ever^  writhing  in  h^trrihle  tortures^  in  a  place  which 
his  divine  foreknowledge  had  prepjired  beforehand.  He  consented  to  feed  ^-ith 
the  sweets  of  his  favour  those,'  etc.  [it  is  impossible  to  transcribe  the  blasphemy 
which  follows.]  .  .  .  '  For  the  rest,  the  old  curse  survives  in  its  power  ;  con- 
demning thrm  io  ercrl4i8ting  timnvnt  for  a  manifcMtfUion  of  h'lit  glory.  If  this 
horrible  story  be  true,  the  noblest  thing  left  for  us  is  to  curse  God  and  tlic' — 
FoHni^htly  lierUw  No.  139.     1876. 
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physical  universe.  The  God  who  both  hides  and  reveals 
Himself  in  nature  will  be  sought  for  with  more  trustful  foot- 
steps when  the  search  is  no  longer  harassed  by  the  dread  of 
finding  a  Being  who  paralyses  by  His  infinite  terrors  all  the 
loftier  aspirations  of  the  soul.  It  is  not  punishment  of  the 
most  destructive  nature  which*  causes  unbelief— but  the  idea  of 
an  infinite  and  endless  inSiction. 

The  conceptions  of  God  long  prevailing  in  Christendom  have 
been  such  as  to  render  atheism  in  its  various  forms  a  tempting 
refuge  from  the  haunting  spectres  of  superstition.  The  minds 
of  men  have  been  overshadowed  by  ideas  of  Deity  which  revolt 
the  soul  precisely  in  proportion  to  its  general  intelligence  and 
morality.  The  atheism  of  Europe  has  become  almost  a  neces- 
sary solvent  to  eat  out  the  mytJiology  with  which  men's  minds 
have  been  filled  for  centuries — (^  They  shall  turn  aside  unto 
yAjQov^^  fvhles^  2  Tim.  iv.  4), — and  so  to  make  room  for  a  true 
conception  of  the  God  of  Nature  and  Revelation,  at  once  the 
terrible  Destroyer  of  sinful  beings,  and  the  glorious  Life-giver. 
But  the  God  of  orthodox  Romanism  is  a  being  surpassingly  evil. 
Occupied  from  eternal  ages  in  revolving  the  plan  of  the  crea- 
tion, he  has  at  last  brought  mankind  into  existence  under 
the  inherited  curse  of  original  sin,  native  immortality,  and 
endless  sufiering,  as  the  consequence  of  Adam's  transgression  ; 
and,  though  interposing  to  save  some  from  the  everlasting 
flames,  has  abandoned  the  vast  majority  to  a  pagan  ignorance 
which  ensures  (as  S.  Francis  Xavier  assured  his  catechumens), 
the  doom  of  ^  endless  misery.'  This  Being  is  represented  as 
pacified  towards  His  elect  by  the  sacrifice  of  His  innocent 
Son  ;  while  nevertheless  His  favour  is  to  be  still  sought  chiefly 
through  the  intercessions  of  Mary  and  othier  earth-born  medi- 
ators— in  a  worship  which  is  fatal  in  most  cases  to  the  spiritual 
aspirations  of  the  soul. 

Was  there  ever  a  combination  of  ideas  more  immoral,  more 
fitted  to  provoke  men  to  atheistic  reaction  ?  Such  has  been 
its  effect  everywhere   in  Europe.     Except  the  Roman  clergy 
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(whoso  early  emasculation,  and  training  in  the  sacriiioe  of  per* 
sonal  conviction,  gradually  qualify  them  for  every  enormitj 
of  opinion)  and  their  feminine  entourage^  it  coald  scarcely  be 
anticipated  that  persons  of  average  sense  or  sensibility  would 
long  endure  the  burden.  The  progress  of  knowledge  has,  with 
rare  exceptions,  been  co-extensive  with  scepticism  in  CathoUc 
countries,  and  the  issue  has  usually  been,  as  in  Rome  itself,  in 
pantheistic  or  atheistic  conclusions.  But,  indeed,  a  Spinoza, 
a  Hume,  and  a  Spencer,  are  everywhere  the  inevitable  coiinter- 
parts  of  a  Bellarmine,  a  Baronius,  and  a  Gury. 

Surely  it  is  something  more  than  a  hopeful  specalation  that 
when  a  brighter  representation  of  the  living  God  of   Christi- 
anity dawns,  like  a  gladdening  sunrise,  on  the  scientific  world  ; 
when  it  is  understood  that  Redemption,  which  so   many  cen- 
turies have  celebrated,  has  in  truth  been  nothing  less  than  a 
movement  of  the  Being  who  is  Eternal  to  bless  with  Immortality 
in  His  own  image  the  ephemeron  *  who  is  of  a  few  days  and 
full  of  trouble  ; '  a  new  spirit  may  enter  into  many  of  the  minds 
which  devote  themselves  to  the  investigation  of  nature.      The 
chief  intellectual  temptation  to  atheism  will  have  been  taken 
away.     The  Eternal  Severity  and  Righteousness,  limited  in  all 
its  actions  by  consideration  for  the  frailty  of  the  creature, —  and 
the  Eternal  Love  bringing  ultimate  good  out  of  earlier  forms 
of  evil  and  imperfection,  and  commending  itself  as  a  reality 
to    every  man's  conscience, — may  win  God-ward  many  of  the 
explorers  of  the  material  world ;  as  when  that  self-sustaining 
Flame,  the  symbol  of  the  Self-existent  Being,  allured  in  a  voice 
of  soft  thunder  the  shepherd  of  Midian,  who   found    in    the 
investigation  of  a  natural  phenomenon    the    revelation    of   an 
Essence  Divine.     It  is  a  consciousness  of  divine  Love  breathinor 
around,  a  sense,  amidst  all  mysteries,  of  intelligible  justice  and 
goodness,  which  alone  c^n  awaken  the  belief  of  a  Divine  Per- 
sonality in  atheistic  souls  ;   and  this  is  precisely  the  effect  of 
Christ's  ministry  among  men,  when  Ho  makes  Himself  known 
as  THE  Life  of  tue  Would,  and  the  final  Arbiter  of  its  destinies. 
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II. 

The  effect  of  the  preceding  argument  on  Deist ical  objections  to 

the  Miraculous  History  of  Scrijyture, 

It  is  not  only  in  tlio  Redemption  of  some  minds  from  atheism 
that  favourable  results  may  be  augured  from  preceding  repre- 
sentations. The  doctrine  of  Immortality  conferred  through  the 
Incarnation  seems  likely  to  operate  also  a  change  of  opinion 
in  many  thoughtful  souls  who  at  present  are  simply  Theists, 
and  base  their  opposition  to  Christianity  on  its  miraculous 
character. 

It  is  held  by  large  numbers  to  form  an  insuperable  objection 
to  the  Scriptural  doctrine,  that  it  comes  professing  to  be  a 
supernatural  and  thaumaturgic  revelation.  It  is  said  that  if 
the  communication  had  been  really  divine  it  would  have 
approached  mankind  on  the  level  of  known  law,  and  as  a 
part  of  the  established  order  of  nature.  Men  would  easily 
believe  a  religion  which  was  natural,  but  not  one  which  is 
self-condemned,  by  claiming  to  operate  in  the  sphere,  and  to 
support  itself  by  the  evidence,  of  marvels  and  improbabilities. 
If  Christianity  were  true,  why  could  it  not  dawn  on  the  world, 
like  sunlight,  in  the  course  of  nature?  Why  must  men's 
minds  be  tormented  by  a  challenge  to  believe  in  infractions 
of  the  laws  of  the  universe,  which  offer  violence  to  every 
dictate  of  experience  and  reason  ? 

It  is  added,  that  a  miraculous  revelation  carries  with  it  the 
certainty  of  its  own  rejection  by  all  who  only  hear  of  its 
pretensions.  Miracles  which  men  see  might,  indeed,  convey 
overpowering  conviction  to  the  spectators.  But  miracles  which 
are  8iin[)ly  heard  of  are  provocatives  to  incredulity.  Miracles 
to  those  who  behold  them  may  be  decisive  evidence  of  a 
revelation.  But  to  those  who  are  only  hearers  of  a  report 
concerning  them  they  are  necessarily  tha  chief  hindrances 
to  faith.  A  claim  to  miraculous  character  is  the  passport  to 
oblivion    for    any   religion   just    in    proportion    as    men    are 
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acquainted  with  the  steadfast  order  of  nature.  Reported 
miracles  cannot  stand  for  evidence.  They  require  evidence 
for  themselves.  It  is  thus  that  some  even  of  the  foremost 
physical  philosophers  of  our  time  arraign  and  condemn  Chris- 
tianity. 

An  effective  and  conciliatory  reply  is  given  to  such  objectors 
by  this  theodicy* 

Christianity  comes  into  the  world,  and  urges  its  claims 
upon  mankind,  not  as  a  theory,  or  a  philosophy,  but  as  a 
practical  remedy  for  the  two  great  evils  which  degrade  and 
oppress  us.  These  are  Sin  and  Death.  Christ  appears  as  the 
Son  of  God,  commissioned  by  the  Father  of  Heaven,  to  *  make 
an  end  of  sins,'  and  to  *  abolish  death'  by  inspiring  us  with 
the  spirit  of  immortality  in  soul  and  body. 

Neither  of  these  works  could  from  their  nature  possibly  be 
works  of  law.  They  must  be  operations  of  God  above  law, 
and  beyond  nature.  Sin  is  law-breaking,  and  the  remedy  for 
law-breaking,  if  it  be  by  forgiveness,  must  be  found  in  pre- 
rogative, and  not  in  a  legal  process.  Pardon  and  renewal  of 
the  Divine  likeness,  if  bestowed,  must  be  supra-legal  and  super- 
natural. In  the  same  way,  to  abolish  death  and  to  confer 
immortality  on  a  dying  offender,  is  a  work  of  God  essentially 
above  nature  and  the  regular  order  of  the  world. 

Accordingly  everything  in  Christianity  bears  the  stamp  of 
the  supernatural  and  miraculous ;  because  its  objects  are  so. 
They  are  exercises  of  prerogative  and  redeeming  grace.  Salva- 
tion, therefore,  is  accomplished  by  a  Power  above  nature,  a 
Personal  Saviour  who  is  Divine.  Everything  pertaining  to 
His  Personality  as  the  Life-giver  is  supernatural.  His  coming 
was  heralded  by  a  series  of  preternatural  dispensations,  in  the 
patriarchal  and  Jewish  economies.  His  birth  of  a  Virgin  was 
a  miracle.  His  works  of  mercy  were  beyond  the  powers  of 
nature.  His  resurrection  was  a  miracle.  His  ascension  to 
heaven  was   an   act  above  the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth,  as 
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shall  be  His  second  coming  in  the  glory  of  the  Father.     He 
was  *  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.' 

Every  procedure  in  the  application  of  redemption  is  super- 
natural or  miraculous  also.  Christians  are  ^  begotten  again ' 
in  the  image  of  God's  holiness  and  immortality  by  a  special 
action  of  *  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus.'  They  are  after- 
wards ^  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation.' 
Their  spirits  in  death  are  ^  caught  up  into  Paradise '  by  a 
miraculous  act  of  God,  to  be  *  present  with  the  Lord'  until 
the  second  advent.  Their  bodies  shall  be  '  raised  from  the  dead  ' 
in  eternal  glory,  by  an  act  of  supernatural  power.  The  whole 
eternal  life  to  follow  will  be  a  result  not  of  primeval  law  but 
of  supervenient  grace — not  of  natural  development  or  of  the 
original  law  of  continuity,  but  of  special  mercy  and  abnormal 
compassion. 

Can  it,  then,  be  thought  incredible, — since  the  very  essence 
of  Christianity  is  thus  in  its  spiritual  quality  and  physical 
aims  a  work  not  of  law  but  of  pardon,  from  its  beginning  to  its 
end  a  miracle  of  new  creation, — if  the  evidence  of  its  truth  be 
miraculous  also  ?  What  we  term  the  miracles  of  the  Scripture 
history  are  but  the  bright  cloud  overshadowing  that  Saviour 
who  is  Himself  'the  Wonderful,  the  Counsellor,  the  Mighty 
God,'  and  whose  work  transcends  all  that  Nature  can  know. 
*  Eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that 
love  IlimJ* 

Thus  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  and  its  recorded  miracles  seem 
to  constitute  a  hving  and  coherent  unity.  All  is  in  keeping.  The 
doctrine  illuminates  the  miracles.  The  miracles  only  express  and 
commend  the  essential  doctrine.  It  is  God  acting,  no  longer 
according  to  the  course  of  law,  which  for  man  would  have 
issued  in  absolute  death,  but  remedially  above  law,  in  a  '  grace  ' 
which  literally  saves  us  from  death.  Christ  gives  eyes  to  the 
blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  health  to  the  diseased,  speech  to  the 
dumb,  and   life   to   the   dead.      He   breaks   the   prison  of  the 
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tomb.  But  all  these  works  of  power  represent  the  greater 
marvels  through  which  He  works  from  age  to  age  to  heal  the 
diseases  of  the  soul  as  He  will  finally  raise  in  immortal  glorj 
those  who  believe  in  Him. 

Against  a  representation  of  Christ's  mission  so  fruitful  as  this, 
so  conformable  to  the  facts  of  man's  condition,  an  ingenuous 
scepticism  will  have  Uttle  to  allege.  The  incredibility  of  such 
a  revelation  from  God  to  man  will  be  measured  by  men's  ideas 
of  the  Infinite  Compassion.  If  the  Eternal  Cause  is  good  as 
well  as  powerful,  it  is  not  improbable  that  He  may  have 
vouchsafed  a  message  of  pardon  and  eternal  life  to  man,  the 
'  paragon  of  nature.'  But  according  to  the  measure  of  that 
probability  miracles  are  probable,  in  the  great  supernatural 
work  of  counteracting  sin  and  death.' 

In  face  of  such  anticipations  and  recognitions  of  the  moral 
nature  of  God  loving  and   compassionating  His  creature,  the 

*  If  it  be  objected  here  that  we  represent  the  security  of  our  eternal  life  as 
guaranteed  by  a  Book,  to  be  ascertained  only  by  criticism  of  that  Book,  and  as 
reaching  no  further  than  such  dubious  criticism  can  carry  us,  so  that  if  the 
Bible  were  lost  our  hope  of  Immortality  would  be  lost  with  it,  it  may  be  replied 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Bible  has  not  been  lost ;  and  that  the  record  among 
men  of  the  Incarnation  of  God  in  Christ  does  not  depend  only  upon  the  New 
Testament  writings,  but  also  upon  that  confirmatory  tradition  of  Christendom, 
of  which  the  Bible  history  is  but  a  transcript.  Our  faith  in  the  Historical  Re- 
velation rests  upon  the  '  twelve  foundations  '  of  the  manifold  evidences  that  God 
has  spoken  to  the  world  by  His  Son.  And  those  who,  like  Miss  Power  Cobbc, 
find  in  the  mind  itself  provisions  for  a  belief  in  the  life  to  come,  arc  the  last 
persons  who  ought  in  consistency  to  object  to  the  confirmation  of  that  belief 
by  corresponding  provisions  in  external  history,  if  external  history  be  a  scries 
of  events  over  which  the  Deity  has  exercised  any  control.  This  subject  of  the 
comparative  value  and  utility  of  Revelations  of  God  made  through  the  reason — 
and  through  a  written  record, — is  treated  with  consummate  ability  by  Bishop 
Conybeare  in  his  Defence  of  Revelation^  1732,  pp.  229 — 336, — a  work  published 
four  years  before  Butler's  Analogy,  and  the  reprinting  of  which  would  supply 
an  effectual  answer  to  much  of  the  *  magnificent  contempt '  for  the  Bible 
which  characterises  the  naturalistic  writing  of  the  present  day.  Bishop 
Oonyl)eare  lies  side  by  side  with  Bishop  Butler  in  Bristol  Cathedral,  and 
their  works  are  more  nearly  of  equal  value  than  is  understood  by  some  of 
our  contemporaries.  If  the  force  of  Butler's  argument  has  been  in  some  re- 
spe- ts  cxai^'gcratcHl,  the  worth  of  Conybcarc's  has  most  certainly  been  under- 
estimated. 
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argument  against  miraculous  intervention  founded  on  the 
order  of  nature  loses  its  force.  It  is  seen  that  as  in  man 
the  physical  and  moral  elements  are  conjoined,  but  so  that 
the  moral  volition  determines  more  than  any  other  cause  the 
course  of  physical  phenomena,  so  it  must  be  in  relation  to  the 
universe  and  its  Cause.  If  there  be  a  God  who  is  a  Person,  an 
Individual  Mind,  a  moral  nature  must  be  of  His  Essence,  and 
moral  volition  must  determine  the  action  of  His  physical 
providence.  In  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  probable  that  God 
will  act  mercifully  towards  such  a  creature  as  man,  everything 
is  also  probable  which  is  necessary  for  his  redemption  from  sin 
and  death. 

But  this  involves  the  super-induction  upon  the  course  01 
nature  of  a  procedure  which  is  exceptional  and  supernatural. 

After  all  that  has  been  taught  of  late  years  respecting 
development,  one  might  apprehend  that  philosophers  would 
observe  caution  in  extreme  statements  on  the  *  uniform ' 
action  of  natural  forces.  We  are  invited  to  believe  that 
without  any  special  divine  interference  whatsoever,  but  simply 
through  an  innate  tendency  in  the  world  to  develop  itself, 
the  globe  has  passed  from  a  gaseous  into  a  fiery  and  fluid 
condition,  and  has  then  finally  become  solid  in  its  outermost 
crust.  Here  are  three  actions,  to  begin  with,  which  are  not 
uniform  but  progressive.  Next  we  are  informed  that  the 
interior  volcanic  force, — acting  under  impulses  of  which  no 
one  has  undertaken  to  assign  the  law, — has  from  time  to  time 
raised  and  then  depressed  many  times  in  succession  the  solid 
surface  of  the  globe  in  all  its  portions,  thus  turning  sea  into 
dry  land,  and  dry  land  into  sea,  changing  arctic  climates 
into  tropical,  and  tropical  into  arctic,  as  has  happened  in 
England  more  than  once.  And  this  again  bears  the  aspect 
of  intelligent  progress  rather  than  of  blind  uniformity  of 
action. 

Next  we  are  invit3d  to   balieve  that  when   the  earth  was 
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sniRcif'ntly  cooled  and  solidified,  the  forces  of  natare — speciallj 
light,  heat,  electricitjy  or  the  force  which  is  convertible  into 
all  of  them — ^acting  upon  certain  materials  having  a  tendency 
to  receive  a  change,  made  them  alvce  so  that  the  protoplasm 
became  a  cell,  and  the  cell  grew  into  a  moving  substance,  that 
received  increase,  and  forthwith  began  to  propagate  its  like- 
ness ; — that  these  earliest  growths  passed  from  plants  into 
plant-animals  ; — ^that  the  animals  began  to  feel  and  to  act,  and 
finally  to  see,  to  hear,  to  think,  and  to  advance  into  higher 
forms ; — until  at  last  was  produced  this  complex  animal  creation 
which  we  l>ehold  around  us,  out  of  which  finally  sprang  Mankind, 
and  free-thought  in  Europe. 

We  will  not  here  dispute  any  one  of  these  statements.  But 
surely  those  who  propose  them,  and  who  deduce  them  from 
analytical  chemistry,  physiology,  and  the  testimony  of  the  rocks, 
will  not  again  affirm  the  undeviating  uniformity  of  the  action  of 
nature,  or  allege  it  as  a  reason  why  we  must  believe  that  '  all 
things  have  continued  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the 
creation.'  If  there  has  been  development  of  one  kind,  there 
may  have  been  development  of  another,  in  the  Divine  Cause 
as  well  as  in  Nature.  There  may  have  been  developed  that 
special  form  of  Humanity  which  we  denominate  The  Christ,  or 
God  manifest  in  the  Flesh  ; — and  this  may  be  at  least  as 
provable  by  spiritual  evidence  and  by  sufficient  testimony,  as 
the  gradual  conversion  of  protoplasm  into  a  camelopard,  or  of  a 
simian  into  a  man. 

Such  a  transcendent  Divine  Evolution  has,  we  believe, 
appeared  on  earth  in  the  Person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  the 
object  of  whoso  holy  Incarnation,  or  close  union  between  the 
Infinite  and  Blessed  Nature  and  the  sinful,  dying  creature, 
was  to  pour  the  fulness  of  God*s  eternal  life  into  the  dead. 
It  is  a  Revelation  of  supernatural  truth  which  meets  man 
exactly  at  the  point  where  Natural  Law  leaves  him — on  the 
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edge  of  the  black  abyss*  of  nothingness.  It  is  a  Revelation  of 
Divine  Compassion  which  meets  ns  precisely  at  the  point  where 
science  abandons  us,  confronting  the  eternal  darkness. 

'  It  moved  npon  this  earth  a  Shape  of  brightness, 
A  Power  that  from  its  objects  scarcely  drew 
One  impulse  of  its  being ;  in  its  lightness 
Most  like  some  radiant  cloud  of  morning  dew 
That  wanders  through  the  waste  air's  pathless  blue 
To  nourish  some  far  desert :  it  doth  seem 
As  the  bright  shade  of  some  immortal  dream 
Which  walks,  when  tempest  sleeps,  the  wave  of  life's  dark 
stream.' 

'  I    AM    THE    Resurrection  aio)    the  Life  ;    whosoever 

LIVETH,    AND   BELIEVETH    IN   Me,    SHALL    NEVER    DIE,'    saith   the 

Lord. 


The  conditions  of  that  glorious  destiny  we  have  striven, 
according  to  our  ability,  to  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
But  the  subject  is  worthy  of  the  future  labours  of  many  a 
more  powerful  pen  ;  and,  when  carefully  studied,  will  be  found 
to  stand  in  direct  correlation  with  the  entire  circle  of  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  science  of  our  time. 

For  THE  WHOLE  TRUTH  (S.  John's  mcidav  TTiv  oKrjBcuiv) — in- 
cluding under  that  name  both  these  natural  and  moral  know- 
ledges, and  the  revelations  of  the  Gospel — may  be  compared  to 
a  magnificent  Organ,  placed  on  high  in  the  fabric  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  of  God.  An  inferior  agency  may  be  employed  to 
cleanse  away  the  dust  and  defilement  which  have  accumulated 
among  some  of  its  ten  thousand  pipes  and  internal  adaptations, 
during  ages  when  its  voice  was  silent,  or  rendered  harsh  and 
dissonant  through  the  derangement  of  its  powers.  But  it  is 
only  some  heaven-taught  performer,  commanding  the  range  of 
all  its  resources,   and  versed  in  the  management   of   celestial 
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themes,  who  can  fill  the  trembling  Edifice  with  its  mightiest 
strains, — and  by  them  adequately  prove,  that  the  sweetness 
which  charms  us  in  those  milder  harmonies  that  kindle  the 
transports  of  immortal  joy,  rolls  downward,  without  a  single 
discord,  through  the  vast  compass  of  descending  notes,  into 
the  solemn  diapason  of  its  thunders,  conformably  to  that 
Eternal  Universal  Love,  whose  glory,  together  with  the 
songs  of  men  and  angels,  it  celebrates  and  proclaims. 

.  Meantime,  if  it  be  denied  to  all  except  a  few  most  favoured 
mortals,  at  rare  intervals,  thus  worthily  to  touch  the  keys  of 
this  divine  and  glorious  Instrument,  let  us  at  least  be  thankful 
that  Europe  has  for  centuries  been  permitted  to  hear  the 
heart-stirring  music  of  its  central  and  principal  tones — the 
testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  promise  of  everlasting 
salvation.  A  happier  generation  shall  listen  to  the  perfected 
chorus  in  the  coming  kingdom  of  our  Saviour.  ^  Arid  every 
creature  tohich  is  in  Iieaven,  and  on  tlie  earthy  and  under  the 
earthy  and  9ueh  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them, 
heard  I  saying.  Blessing,  and  lionour,  and  glory,  and  power, 
be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  on  tlie  throne,  and  unto  tlie  Land)  for 
ever  and  ever  ! ' 


The  End. 
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